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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (presiding), Rodino, Rogers, 
Keating and McCulloch. 

Also Present: Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel; Kenneth R. Har- 
kins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel; and Julian 
H. Singman, assistant counsel. 

The CratrMan. The committee will come to order. The chair 
wishes to make a brief statement, and comment on what may be known 
as the football hearings. 

This morning we commence hearings on the relationship of the 
antitrust laws to organized professional football. Unlike the situa- 
tion which prevails with respect to baseball, which has been the prin- 
cipal subject thus far in the committee’s "hearings on professional 
sports, our antitrust legislation is fully applicable to the organization 
and practices of professional football. 

In the Radovich case (Radovich v. National Football League, et 
al.) the Supreme Court on February 25, 1957, held, notwithstanding 
its prior opinions with respect to or ganized baseball, that the volume 
of interstate business niveleed in the conduct of organized football, 
places football within the provisions of the antitrust laws. 

In its opinion, the Supreme Court recognized that its rulings as 
they affect the two sports may be “unrealistic, inconsistent, or il- 
logical.” It concluded, however, that the orderly way for errors or 
discriminatory treatment between baseball and football to be elimi- 
nated should be through the legislative processes and not by court 
decision. For this reason the committee has scheduled these 
hearings. 

Trial of the Radovich case is now pending in the northern district 
of California for determination of the antitrust issues as to whether 
or not the defendants have, in fact, entered into a conspiracy to 
monopolize and control organized professional football in violation 
of the Sherman antitrust laws. While there has been a judicial 
determination that the business involved in organized professional 
football is in interstate commerce and, therefore, subject to the anti- 
trust laws, there has been no judicial determination of the legality or 
illegality of particular practices involved in the organization and 
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conduct of the business of football exhibitions. Similarly there has 
been no judicial determination as to the validity of the allegations 
of the plaintiff in the Radovich case. . 

Professional football in many respects is similar in its organization 
and in its business practices to professional baseball. As in pro- 
fessional baseball, the owners of the professional football teams have 
joined in a league. By means of the bylaws of the league, the club 
owners have entered into a number of cooperative arrangements for 
the conduct of their sports enterprises. 

As in baseball, the club owners also have provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner and have delegated to him broad powers 
over disputes that may arise between the players and the club ownen 
and authorized him to take a wide range of action to prevent the 
occurrence of situations that would be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of professional football or to the league, and to punish 
offenders. 

In addition, organized football utilizes a form of reserve clause 
to assure for a particular club services of the players under contract 
to that club. Unlike baseball, however, where the reserve clause 
applies throughout the playing life of the performer, the reserve 
clause in football is limited to 2 years. 

In order to equalize team competition in the playing field, or- 
ganized football has instituted a practice that has no counterpart in 
baseball. A professional football player’s initial choice employer is 
circumscribed by the procedures involved in the player selection 
system, or as it is commonly termed, the “player draft.” In essence, 
the player selection system is a method by which graduating college 
football players who wish to play professional football are allocated 
by what amounts to a lottery throughout the National Football 
League 

In a publication entitled “The History of Professional Football,’ 
the commissioner of football, Mr. Bert Bell, states that the Supre me 
Court’s decision in the Radovich case jeopardizes the continuation of 
the sport. 

He contends that were either the player selection system or the 
reserve clause held to be an unreasonable restraint of trade and to 
be illegal under the antitrust laws, organized professional football 
as we know it would come to an end. Duri ing the course of the hear- 
ings thus far a number of witnesses have testified on the necessity 
for the continuation of the player selection system and football’s 
reserve clause. 

Mr. O’Connor, president of the Pacific Coast League, on the other 
hand, when he testified on the desirablility of using the player-selection 
system in baseball, stated : 

But I think the whole proposition is monstrously illegal. I think it is a 
violation of man’s rights as a human being and violation of his constitutional 
right asa citizen. (Testimony Wednesday, June 26.) 

If compliance with our antitrust laws would in fact destroy football 
some exemption would be in order. The question then becomes: how 
much of the business should be exempted, and what alternative safe- 
guards would be needed to protect both the sport and the public. 

In this phase of its study, the Antitrust Subcommittee will hear 
testimony from all interested parties, including representatives of the 
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National Football League, the club owners, the players, and their 
association, in order to secure the detailed information needed to re- 
solve these problems in the best interests of all who are engaged in 
professional football, as well as the interests of the public generally. 

Mr. Kearine. At the outset of these legislative hearings, I ex- 
pressed definite preference for those bills which followed a “middle- 
of-the-road” approach. My bill, H. R. 6876, as well as H. R. 6877, 
H. R. 8023, and H. R. 8124 fall within this category. 

These bills would place the ordinary commercial activities of 
professional team sports under the antitrust laws, but would specif- 
ically exempt from antitrust enforcement certain practices considered 
essential to the successful operation of these sports. Thus, the sale 
of radio and television rights, the management of stadia, the pur- 
chase and sale of advertising, the concession industry, the similar 
activities of a purely business nature would be made subject to the 
antitrust laws, while practices considered necessary to the successful 
operation of these sports, such as the reserve-clause system or a modi- 
fied form thereof, and territorial agreements would escape the rigors 
of these laws. 

With respect to the other three bills under consideration by the 
committee, I took the position that the enactment of any of them 
would be most unwise. Two of these bills, namely, H. R. 5307 and 
H. R. 5319, seek to blanket professional sports under the antitrust 
laws. In my opinion the enactment of such legislation would seriously 
injure professional team sports. It would leave the door open for the 
courts to declare such essential practices as territorial agreements 
and the reserve-clause system illegal. 

The remaining bill, H. R. 5383, would completely exempt pro- 
fessional team sports from the antitrust laws. I believe the com- 
mittee should reach the same conclusion it did in 1952, opposing the 
passage of such carte blanche legislation. 

The present hearings remind me of a football game. They seem to 
be divided into “four quarters” of “playing time.” The first quarter, 
which involved baseball, is now over, and we are about to move into 
the second quarter which concerns football, to be followed by basket- 
ball in the third quarter, and hockey in the fourth. 

In the first quarter, witnesses interested in professional baseball 
from the management, player, or public points of view testified before 
this committee. 

The testimony of these witnesses has served to reassure and reaffirm 
my belief that the solution to our present legislative problem requires 
a middle-of-the-road approach. The purely business aspects of pro- 
fessional team sports should be brought under the antitrust laws, but 
those practices deemed essential to their successful operations should 
be exempted. I believe that the evidence in the record at the end 
of the first quarter clearly indicates that the team representing the 
middle-of-the-road approach is in the lead. 

Before we start the second quarter, I should like to comment briefly 
on professional football. The operation of this sport is similar in 
many respects to that of professional baseball. The basic distinctions 
between the sports are the draft and reserve-clause systems; and the 
lack of any minor leagues in the professional football structure. In 
my opinion these differences are not great enough to warrant separate 
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legislative treatment for the two sports. I think the enactment of 
a single bill using the middle-of-the-road approach can properly be 
and should be applied to both of these sports. 

In closing, I should like to reiterate a statement I made at the 
opening of these hearings. I said at that time: “Although I feel my 
approach to this problem is correct, I do not contend for an instant 
that my bill cannot be improved by amendment.” As we progress 
through the second quarter, I shall keep an open mind on suggestions 
to improve my bill so that a final bill may be drafted which will 
give a fair deal to the public, players, and owners of these professional] 
teams. 

The Cuatrman. I just want to comment on the statement of the 
gentleman from New York. I do not accept the statement that any 
one contender is in the lead. I think the returns are not in. Until the 
returns are in I intend to reserve judgment. 

Mr. Kerarine. It depends upon your scoring system. 

The Cratrman. The scoring system that prevails in committees 
is the only one I know. The returns have not come in, and we will 
have to wait for them. 

I just want to make one other statement. Under the Supreme 
Court Sones, of course, football is deemed to be under the anti- 
trust laws. I do not have any special opinion on that, one way or 
another, at this juncture. We expect, however, those interested in 
football who desire to change the law to carry the burden of proof 
that football should not be under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. Some time 
ago, when we first contemplated that hearings might be conducted 
to determine whether or not organized professional team sports should 
be made subject to the antitrust laws, I questioned the effect this might 
have on pending litigation. 

The chairman and members of this subcommittee, I am sure are 
aware of my position since I had expressed my doubt relating to 
hearings in other investigations. 

Because of the various cases presently before the Court, on issues 
directly related, I felt it important to have this question resolved 
in my own mind. 

During a lengthy discussion on the question of professional organ- 
ized s wee ts as related to antitrust laws, Mr. Hester, the general counsel 
of the N National Football League, recognizing the gravity of the issue 
and the validity of my arguments, volunteered to research the field. 
I suggested that I would be interested in his findings, since they would 
be of great pertinency to any hearings that we might conduct. 

L am pleased to sts Lie that such a study was prepared by Mr. Hester 
and his staff, and a copy provided for this committee. I have read 
his study with great interest and carefully. It is a fine memorandum 
of law. 

Without commenting further I am sure that it will serve a very 
useful purpose, because of its pertinency to the hearings. It is very 
informative. 

J ask consent that the letter of Mr. Hester transmitting the study, 
together with the study, be printed in the hearings. And may I add, 
Mr. Chairman, that I want to thank Mr. Hester and his staff for 
its magnificent piece of research. I wish to offer this for the record. 
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The CHairmMan. Without objection that may be done. 

(The letter and memorandum referred to appear at pp. 2542-2551.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bell, will you step forward as our first witness. 
Mr. Bell is commissioner of the National Football League. 

Mr. Berzu. I have a prepared statement, and with your consent, 
may I go ahead with it? 

The Cuamman. You may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF BERT BELL, COMMISSIONER, NATIONAL FOOTBALL 
LEAGUE 


Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Bert Bell. I am commissioner of the National Football League, a 
position I have held since 1946. The league offices are at 1 Bala 
Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

As is well known to all of you, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that professional football is subject to the 
antitrust laws. Obviously, this decision jeopardizes the continued 
existence of professional football in that it raises questions as to the 
legality under the antitrust laws of the player selection system, reserve 
clause, powers of the commissioner of the National Football League, 
and territorial rights. 

If any of these should now be held by the courts to be an unre: 
sonable restraint of trade, organized professional football, the highly 
competitive and colorful sport that we know today, would come to 
anend. It would inevitably revert to its former state when four top 
clubs won most of the games and the public refused to support the poor 
teams which were unable to acquire good players, irrespective of offers 
of larger salaries. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. Bell, is it your intention that if there is a strict 
application of the antitrust laws to football it will result in lessening 
competition rather than increasing it? 

Mr. Bey. Yes, there isn’t any question in my mind. And as I go 
on, Mr. Keating, I try to explain that. And, of course, will answer 
any and all questions at any time. 

Our purpose in appearing here today is to se - legislative relief 
from the effect of the Supreme Court’s decision. Unless the Congress 
provides such relief, the Court may well have doomed professional 
football. 

For evidence of this one need onlv read the following conclusion 
reached by the Supreme Court in describing the disastrous effects 
which would result to baseball if the Court should have held that 
baseball was subject to the antitrust laws: 

Vast efforts had gone into the development and organization of baseball since 
that decision and enormous capital had been invested in reliance on its perma- 
nence. Congress had chosen to make no change. All this combined with the 
flood of litigation that would follow its repudiation, the harassment that would 
ensue, the retroactive effect of such a decision, led the Court to the practical 
result that it should sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching over 
many vears. 

The conclusion of the Court is equally applicable to professional 
football though obviously to a lesser degree. 

The Cuarrman. Why is that, Mr. Bell? You must keep in mind 
there was no reliance so far as football is concerned on previous de- 
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cisions, as was the case in baseball. This statement that you have 
read from the decision of the Court is based upon a prior decision 
rendered many years ago concerning baseball. In that case the Court 
said that the antitrust laws were not applicable. There was no such 
prior decision so far as football was concerned. There could not 
have been reliance on such a decision. 

Mr. Betit. Mr. Chairman, we have read for years that baseball is 
our national pastime. The National Football League from its inc ep- 
tion has tried to copy what baseball has done, and then tried to im- 
prove on it wherever we could, due to the different conditions in the 
playing time, working conditions, and so forth. 

The Crairman. That is not responsive to my question. I have 
been puinting out that there was no previous decision relative to foot- 
ball, as there was with respect to baseball. 

Mr. Betx. That is correct. 

We should like to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of 
the committee. for holding these hearings and affording us this 
opportunity to tell you how professional football is conducted in the 
National League and to answer any questions which you may wish to 
ask. 

In addition, we want you to know that we are constantly on the 
lookout for ideas to improve our operation. If the Members of the 
Congress believe that we ns conducting some phases of professional] 
football in a manner not in the best interest of the public, we wish to 
know about it and to be told what we should do to improve our 
method of operation in the public interest. 

The only sport for which I am qualified and intend to speal is 
professional football. However, I am convinced that, in order to 
operate successfully and in the best interest of the public, every pro- 
fessional team sport must have some type of equalization, reserve 
clause, a commissioner with powers similar to those of the commis- 
sioner of the National Football League, and territorial rights 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Bell, I would like to ask a few questions to 
relate your testimony to the issues pending in the Radovich case. 

On page 2 of your statement, you say that your purpose in appearing 
Gedaee the committee “is to see k legislative relief from the effect of the 
Supreme Court’s decision,” and you also state that you wish to secure 
an exemption from the antitrust laws for football’s (1) player selection 
ee m, (2) reserve clause, (3) the powers of the commissioner; and 

+) football territorial rights. 

Many of these matters are now at issue in the Radovich case, is that 
not true ¢ 

Mr. Bert. I believe so. 

Mr. Harxins. It is not your intent, is it, in your appearance today 
to have this committee understand that you desire to influence the 
litigation now pending in the district court in the Radovich case? 

Mr. Betx. Absolutely not; absolutely not. 

Mr. Harxrns. Is it your view that if Congress grants an antitrust 
exemption for the phas ses of football] outlined in your statement, such 
exemption should not have a retroactive effect ? 

Mr. Bex. Positively not. 

Mr. Harkins. If Congress does take action to grant an exemption 
to football, it would be your view, would it not, that any exemption 
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should be entirely prospective in operation, and should expressly re- 
serve the rights of all parties in any litigation that is now pending? 

Mr. Bretx. That is perfectly agreeable with us. 

The Cuairman. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Bret. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. You have given that consideration ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. The four phases of professional football activities for 
which you request an antitrust exemption as yet have not been found 
to be unreasonable and therefore to violate the antitrust laws; is that 
not true ? 

Mr. Brix. That is perfectly true, but as we go on further in the 
statement, I think I go into that as to what might happen over a 
period of time. 

Mr. Harkins. I just wanted to establish that fact at this time. 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Is it your view that if Congress were to exempt these 
activities at this time, that that exemption would amount to an imph- 
cation that these activities were unreasonable and unlawful beddre 
they were exempted ? 

Mr. Betx. Well, I do not believe that if Congress enacted a law, that 
it should revert back. If a judge had a case before him, any judge, 
prior to the enactment of any legislation of this kind, then he would 
have to judge it on what he believed was reasonable or unreasonable. 

Mr. Harkins. Is it your view that the reserve clause in operation 
today is not exactly the same reserve clause that is involved in the 
Radovich case ? 

Mr. Berti. No, sir. That clause is not the same. 

Mr, FHfarxtns. The reserve clause involved in the Radovich case was 
unlimited and was similar to baseball’s reserve clause ? 

Mr. Bei. Yes. 

Mr. Harxins. That was adopted by the professional football league 
when it was organ ized in 1922% 

Mr. Brit. I don’t know. I go back to 1935. I know it was in the 
1935 contract. a know that it was in the Radovich contract. 

Mr. Harkins. When was the present 2-vear reserve clause adopted 
by football ¢ . 

Mr. Betx. 194% 

Mr. Harkins. In 1947? 

Mr. Brixi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. The present reserve clause-——— 

Mr. Beit. May I interrupt? In 1947, the contract was made for 
1 year with a 1-year option, and in 1948 we added that there could be 
no further option. 

Mr. Harkins. I see. The present reserve clause provides that the 
club can renew the player’s contract for 1 year only, at a rate of 
compensation of not le ss than 90 percent of the amount of the contract, 
is that not right? 

Mr. Betz. That is correct. 

Mr. Harkins. At one time was not the rate of compensation to be 
paid during the second year 100 percent ? 

Mr. Bett. I think it was. 

Mr. Harkins. When was it changed? 

Mr. Betx. Probably 1948. 
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Mr. Harxrns. Will you tell us why it was changed ? 

Mr. Bexu. Well, because we wanted to write a better contract for 
the player and there were ne back and forth that we had 
copied baseball which was 25 percent. I argued that ours was a 
shorter period, that these kids ‘used this as a means to an end to estab- 
lish themselves in business, and that they should not be cut more than 
10 percent. 

Mr. Harkins. Was not the effect of this change to encourage the 
player to renegotiate the contract rather than to take an automatic 
10 percent reduction ? 

Mr. Be.tu. Well, I think the whole situation as I drew the contract 
and what I wanted to do for the players was to give what I believed 
was the greatest bargaining situation in the history of any sport; that 

each year, the player went in and his option was taken up prior to 
the 1 Ist of May. Therefore, he had a legal and binding contract. 
Then the management came along and wanted to sign him. Now he 
could not lose the 10 percent, but he could bargain for more without 

jeopardizing the loss of anything in the way o f his previous salary. 

Mr. Harkins. So he h: id to take a 10 perc cent cut ? 

Mr. Beti. You could play out your option, you could take up your 
option. Let’s suppose I am the Philadelphia Eagles, and I will take 
up the option tonight at the contract figure, not with the 10-percent 
cut. He plays out his opt ion, then he is a free agent. 

Mr. ~ \RKINS. But if he does not play, what does he get ? 

Mr. Betu. If he does not play at all? 

Mr. Hargis. Yes. 

Mr. Betu. He doesn’t get anything. 

Mr. Harkins. If he does not sign a new contract what does he get 
his second year! q 

Mr. Brevi. He gets the same as in the first year. 

Mr. Harxrns. Less 10 percent? 

Mr. Bett. If they notify him that they are cutting him 10 percent. 
If they do not, it is the old figure. 

Mr. Harxtys. If they do notify he gets a 10-percent cut? 

Mr. Bet. That is right. 

Mr. Harxins. Unless he signs a contract for the current season ? 

Mr. Betu. Then he can bargain for what he wants. 

Mr. Harkins. He can bargain, but unless he signs, the owner has 
the power to give him a 10 percent cut ? 

Mr. Beiz. The owner has to notify the player when he takes up 
his option before he ever bargains with him as to what it is. 

Mr. Harxrns. That is right, but still the owner has that power. 
Does not that encourage the player to sign a contract, a new contract 
with the owner ? 

Mr. Bett. Well, I would not say it would encourage the player. I 
think the player is in one of the greatest positions to bargain that 
I have ever known. I would like to be in a business where I have 
a contract for $10,000 and the man takes up my option for the 10 
and then wants to sign me again each year, ‘and I know I must get 
the 10. 

Mr. Harkins. What is to prevent the owners from reducing the 
90 percent figure to 50 percent or to some other figure at any time? 

Mr. Bett. “They can’t do it. 

Mr. Harxrns. Why not? 
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Mr. Bex. Because it is in the constitution; he can only cut him 
10 percent. 

The CuatrMan. They could change the constitution. 

Mr. Betw. They could change it by vote. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
men have been in football over a period of years, "and there are about 
7 or 8 of them that have lived with this game of football as long 
as I have and longer, and they know, in my opinion, that they never 
could do that to a player. They could make him come to me and 
ask for a hearing. They can change the constitution, sure, on any- 
thing. But if you are unreasonable in any way, shape or form, 
certainly the press and everyone else will know it, so you can’t be 
unreasonable. In the same way, as the commissioner of the National 
Football League, if I took any arbitrary action against a player— 
was mad at him, why I wouldn’t last 5 weeks. 

Mr. Rogers. Could I ask him a question? Wasn’t there some accu- 
sation against the owners that they would not even meet with the 
Association of Players for the purpose of talking about salaries and 
things of that type? Was there such a thing as that? 

Mr. Briu. May I explain that to you? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; I would be delighted if you could give us some 
explanation. 

Mr. Breix. Of the representatives of the 12 teams in this league, 
10 of them met in New York. The Chicago Bears did not elect any 
representative—the Pittsburgh Steelers’ representative did not go 
because they just did not put up the money for him to go; the others 
went. Some of the clubs paid the player’s way to this meeting so 
that he could listen and report back to the other play ers. 

They went to New York, had this meeting in New York. Mr. 
Creighton Miller contacted me and they came to Philadelphia and 
lived at the Racquet and Tennis Club with me as my guests for 3 days, 
and discussed these problems. 

And I advised them that I believed they had a perfect right, that 
the players had a perfect right to go before the owners. The owners 
did not refuse to meet with the players’ representatives. The players 
thought that I could do a better job for them than they could do 
themselves. 

Mr. Roerrs. Your answer is that you as commissioner did meet 
with them, is that your answer? 

Mr. Ber. I lived with them for 3 days. They lived right at the 
Racquet Club. We discussed- 

Mr. Rogers. When was that? 

Mr. Bex. That was 3 days prior to the annual meeting in January. 

Mr. Rocers. Of the owners? 

Mr. Bet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocrers. And did you discuss with them the question of their 
right of going to the owners and talking about salaries ? 

Mr. Berx. I discussed their rights to go there, what they wanted 
the owners to grant them. I discussed that. 

I think the ballplayers that we have got are the greatest. kids in 
the world. They are young. There are some things they don’t 
understand until you talk to them. That is why every year I visit 
the training camps. I tell them not to play professional football 
without a job. I tell them they have a right on any complaint of 
any kind, to call me collect, any hour of the day and night. I tell 
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them about strangers and the gambling problem, what we expect of 
them. 

Any boy has a right at any time during the day and night when 
he has a complaint of any type to call me on the telephone and tell 
me his complaint. 

Mr. Rogers. Well now, I take it from the statement you have made 
that you have no objection to their having an association and taking 
up with the owners the question of salary / 

Mr. Brix. Mr. Rogers, I believe if properly handled club by club, 
such as the New York Giants have—a committee of players—they are 
the ones to enforce the discipline. They and the club fined one 
boy a thousand dollars for coming in a few weeks late, and that 
money went into a pool to entertain the players after the season— 
they fined him a thousand dollars because they believed its jeopard- 
ized their chances in the championship. When they won the cham- 
pee and he was on the injured reserve and not 1 of the 33 eligible 

ballplayers, they voted him half a share but usually, 90 times out of 
a hundred, they vote a full share. 

The Giant management and coaches talked to these players and the 
committee, and he was finally voted three-quarters of a share. 

I believe if each club handles the situation individually and has 
a representative and a committee similar to the Giants, and then 
also has a committee to meet with the owners of the league, I think 
it would be a great thing for pro football. If they took their own 
problems and handled it in that way; there is nobody in my opinion 
against this. I am not against player representation, and anybody 
who says that I am owned by the club owners of the National Foot- 
ball League or anyone else is mistaken. I am owned by my con- 
science. 

I have had four different contracts, the last one for 12 years, and 
I have never asked the football men to put one word on a piece of 
paper. I know football men, ns I respect their word. I know the 
oldtimers that are in there are for the best interests of the player, 
and I know that a player could bargain for himself. I see the con- 
tracts. Today I will bet, of the contracts in the National Football 
League office, that there are 26 different types. There are also 20 to 
25 different kinds of requests for the way the player wants to get 
paid, and when he wants to get paid. 

I think each individual club is a situation in itself, and they know it. 

I think there should be a veteran ballplayer who could go to the 
coach and then the owner, because some new kid might be afraid to 
go. But he would go to the veteran player and if they did not get 
what they want under the book, they come to me and my decision is 
final. It isn’t “3 with the ballplayer, because if I act in an arbi- 
trary manner or I do anything that is wrong, he can always go to 
court. But so far as the owner is concerned, it is final. 

Mr. Rogers. Am I to understand, then, from your statement, Mr. 
Bell, there is no objection so far as you as commissioner of football 
are concerned to the players having their own organization, but when 
they did form an organization and came and talked to you about it 
there was no man in football to represent them because they failed to 
have an organization to represent themselves in each club? 

Mr. Betx. As a result of the meeting they had with me, the request 
they made, I think has been fulfilled probably 85 to 90 percent, and 
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possibly more. But when you go to a ballplayer, Mr. Rogers, and 
you talk about $50 for a preseason game, he has a perfect right, if 
he thinks he can do better through bonuses at the end of the season, 
to say, “Pay me the way it is under article 3”—or some fellow may 
say, “Write it in addition to article 3 that I get so much for pre- 
season games,” and so forth. 

Then there are other bonuses down the line for performances, in- 
terceptions, yardage gains, percentage of the team and so forth. Of 
all these kids, I do not believe there is a player representative in this 
league ths at is dissatisfied with his particular ball club. 

The Cuarrman. That is not the question. The point is do the 
owners meet with the players’ representatives ? 

Mr. Beri. They would. The players—— 

The Cuatmrman. Do they? 

Mr. Betu. They have not. 

The Cu1armMan. Did you order the owners to meet with the players’ 
representatives ? 

Mr. Bex. I have not ordered the owners. 

The CHamrman. Why not? 

Mr. Bety. Because the players requested me to go to the owners 
to ask for what they wanted. 

The CrHatrman. Did you know that the owners refused to meet 
with the players? 

Mr. Betu. I do not think the owners did refuse to meet with the 
players. 

The Cuarrman. You just said that they didn’t meet with the 
player 

Mr. Bais: They didn’t, but the players didn’t ask to meet with them. 
They stayed in the Racquet Club and asked me to try and get what 
they wanted. 

The Cuairman. Counsel will ask some more questions about this. 

Mr. McCutzocn. Could I ask a few questions ? 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCuttocn, I would like to ask the commissioner to whom 
he feels he owes his loyalty ? 

Mr. Bett. To whom I owe my loyalty ? 

Mr. McCutxocn. Yes. 

Mr. Beti. The public and my conscience. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Do you feel that you owe a greater loyalty to club 
owners than to the players? 

Mr. Beit. I do not. I feel I owe a greater loyalty to the players 
than I do the club owners, because they are younger. And they do not 
know the different angles and different situations. 

The Cuarrman. Who does not know, excuse me. 

Mr. Beit. The players. The players are younger. 

The Cuarrman. They do not know the angles? 

Mr. Betx. No, sir. The players do not know, Mr. Chairman. For 
instance, the kid will have a contract 

The Cuarrman. Are they college graduates? 

Mr. Betu. Yes; they are. 

The Cramman. And they do not know the angles? 

Mr. Beity. They donot. They will call me up 

The Cuarrman. And you treat them as kids? 
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Mr. Bex. I try to treat and teach them as if they were my own 
boys, not as kids. 

The CuarrMan. You mentioned the word “kids” before. 

Mr. Betz. Well, I call them kids, because I am pretty old. I know 
when I say kids, they are my kids, and I have fought for them from 
the day that I became commissioner of the National Football League. 

The Cuarrman. There is no doubt that you are well-intentioned. 
I think you do exactly what you say. You do treat them in a fatherly 
way. But I do not understand your statement that they do not know 
the implications of these matters, although they are college gradu- 
ates. Some have married and have families, and they are ‘above 21. 
I cannot conceive how the players would not know these factors. 

Mr. Beri. Mr. Chairman, I would estimate that 80 percent of the 
players do not even read their contract except for the amount of money 
that is on it. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Brxu. Yes, it is. And that is why I meet with the players 
every year, prior to the season, to explain to them what their rights 
are, and so forth. 

The Cuamrman. Do you mean the owners do not explain the nature 
of the contract to the players when they sign it? 

Mr. Bex. They explain it to them, but the players do not want to 
listen—they want to know how much money they are going to get, and 
they want to know what job they will get on the outside. And what 
he appens? A fellow comes down from Canada and says, “The N. F. L. 
the option clause is illegal, and Canada does not pay any attention to it. 
We will defend you in court” and so on and so forth. And kids go up 
there and play and breach the contract. I have never barred a kid for 
1 minute that did that, because he was influenced by an older man 
who should know better than to teach him that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McCulloch has the floor. 

Mr. McCutxocn. I have a couple of questions. I assure you that 
1 will not take long. 

Did I understand you to say that you really feel in your own con- 
science that you are not obligated to the club owners in controversies 
that may arise between the play ers and the club owners ? 

Mr. Betu. I certainly am not. 

Mr. McCunxocu. Do you feel that you are free to do what you think 
is right, whether it hurts the club owners’ particular interest or not? 

Mr. Bei. It would not make any difference to me whatsoever, if I 
believed that I was right, whether the club owner criticized me or 
whether he did not criticize me, or what he said. I have had plenty of 
them criticize me, but we are still friends. Football men are football 
men, and they flare up. When you talk to them, you accomplish most 
by persuasion. 

Mr. McCutxocnu. Then I must recapitulate what I said. May I 
properly say that it has been your disposition to always make decisions 
with the same independence that a capable, independent judge of a 
Federal Court does? 

Mr. Bei. Positively, and when I am not that way, I will quit. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Thank you. 

Mr. Roprno. Reverting to that very point, Mr. Bell, I recall Con- 
gressman Macdonald who testified before this committee, stated that 
he believed that, although you had exercised the functions of your 
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office in a commendable manner, possibly some other commissioner 
might not act in the same manner. Permit me to finish my statement. 

Mr. Betu. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Roprno. It is one thing when we have an individual such as you, 
whose character, inclination to treat these players in a fatherly manner, 
oe for the sport, and great regard for the public interest has 
been clea 

I ask yo this, however: What would occur in another case if we 
had a commissioner of some other disposition who was not as inclined 
as you to be independent, affectionate, who regards the player interest 
as paramount but may be inclined toward the owners instead ? 

Mr. Beiu. May I answer that question 

Mr. Roptno. Yes. 

Mr. Betu. By saying this: In my 0j pinion, in any sport, nobody 
should be a commissioner who was not brought up in the sport and 
knew all the different problems there are. And nobody should be 
elected a commissioner of any sport for less than 10 years. Because 
then the public knows he has a 10-year agreement and he is going to 
do what he thinks is right and just. They cannot say he has only 
1 more year to run, so he has to agree with Mr. X. As I told you 
before, I have had 4 different contracts; 1954 was the last one for 
12 years, and I have 9 more year to go on it. I have never had 
a contract on a piece of paper or anything else except in the minutes. 

Mr. McCutvocu. Just one more question along the lines of my col- 
league. If you, as commissioner, became the advocate of the club 
owners, what do you think would be the public reaction ? 

Mr. Bru. The players, the public, and the writers would get you 
fired. 

Mr. Roprno. Just one other question. Is there anything in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the National Football League that would 
guarantee that we would have such a situation ? 

The Cuarrman. Let us see whether the public interest is para- 
mount, and how the public interest is protected. What salary do you 
get, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bet. I get $40,000. 

The Cuatrrman. Who pays the salary ? 

Mr. Bev. It is paid out of the league treasury, from the 2 per- 
cent from the games and part of the world’s championship. 

The Cuatrman. That is primarily paid by the owners; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Who elects you? 

Mr. Bei. The owners. 

The Cuatrman. Do the players have any participation in your 
selection # 

Mr. Betu. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Your tenure is what; 12 years? 

Mr. Betu. Twelve years. 

The CxHatrman. Are you familiar with the National Football 
League’s constitution and bylaws, especially section 16, which reads 
as follows on page 8, dealing with the powers of the commissioner 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 
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The chairman (reading) : 

He may, after notice and hearing, expel any member club and/or director, 
officer, or stockholder of the National Football League and/or he may cancel 
or forfeit the franchise of any member club and/or the interest of any director, 
officer, or stockholder in any club in the National Football League and/or de- 
clare any player of any club to be a free agent or assign any player or players 
to another member club, or to a number of member clubs in the National Foot- 
ball League if, in his opinion, after notice and hearing it, he, or they are 
guilty of an act or acts which are or may be detrimental to the National Football 
League or to the sport of professional football— 
here is the gimmick— 
provided the commissioner’s decision is approved and ratified by a vote of 
eleven-twelfths of the member clubs. 

How many clubs are there / 

Mr. Beir. There are 12. 

The Cuarman. Just aminute. So that these powers that you have 
are circumscribed by the fact that your action under those powers, 
which are very broad, are of no avail unless 11 of the clubs approve 
your action; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Bei. No, sir. May I go back? What page is that on? 

The CruarrMan. On page 8. 

Mr. Bett. Page 8. That applies: 

He may, after notice and hearing, expel any member club and/or any director, 
officer, or stockholder of the National Football League, or he may cancel or 
forfeit the franchise of any member and/or the interest of any director, officer, 
or stockholder in any club in the National Football League and/or declare 
any player of any club to be a free agent or assign any player or players to 
another member club, or to a number of member clubs in the National Football 
League if, in his opinion, after notice and hearing, it, he, or they are guilty 
of an act or acts which are or may be detrimental to the National Football 
League or the sport of professional football. Provided that the commissioner’s 
decision is approved and ratified by a vote of eleven-twelfths of the member 
clubs. 

You are talking about expelling somebody or taking away a fran- 
chise. You are not talking about “conduct that is detrimental” in 
section 14 on page 6 of the Commissioner’s powers. 

The CHarrMan. But you cannot take any action against the owners 
who own the franchise. 

Mr. Bett. I took action last year against owners of a franchise. 
One of the owners wanted to buy a major-league baseball team, and 
I told him that he could not. He said, “Where is it in the book that 
you can tell us we can’t buy it?” I said, “Under conduct 
detrimental.” 

The CuHarrMan. Was that approved ? 

Mr. Bett. I told them I would get a vote. I was not going to even 
ask for a vote. They said, “If you feel that way about, it, we won't 
do it.” 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t get the vote of the 11 members; could 
you have done it if they insisted upon a vote ? 

Mr. Beti. Well, I would have done it. 

The CratrmMan. That isn’t the point. You have got the bylaws 
here. 

Mr. Bett. That is right. They have a right to appeal. They have 
a right to appeal in that case. There is no question about it. 
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The Cuarrman. If you could not get the 11 members to consent, 
then your action would be abortive ? 

Mr. Bett. I do not believe so in that case. 

The CuarmrMan. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Bett. I do not believe that a vote of the member clubs is neces- 
sary to act under article I, section 14, in “conduct detriment,” et cetera. 
I do believe if you expel somebody under article I, section 16, a vote 
of 11 of the 12 members is nec essary. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think you are correct. You do not believe 
you are so restricted in a case that involves conduct that is detri- 
mental ? 

Mr. Bet. I do not believe in conduct detrimental in the case of the 
kind that I am explaining, that I am required to get 11 votes ap- 
proval. 

The Coamman. Why is it in there? 

Mr. Bex. I do not know. Nobody ever brought it up before. I 
never knew it was in there except to expel somebody. 

The Cuamman. Do you want exemption from the antitrust laws 
with respect to all of these powers that have been delegated by you? 

Mr. Bet. I think it is absolutely essential. 

The Crarrman. You do not get the import of my question. Just 
listen a minute. Do you want an exemption from the antitrust laws 
relative to all of those powers which are alleged that you have, which 
it is stated that you have under section 16? 

Mr. Bei. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Then you want the exemption despite the fact that 
11 of the 12 clubs have to consent first ? 

Mr. Beru. Under “conduct detrimental to the best interests” I 
would like to eliminate the need to obtain approval of 11 clubs. 

Mr. Harkrns. Mr. Bell, in other words, do you think this clause 

“provided the commissioner’s decision is approved and ratified by a 
vote of eleven-twelfths of the member clubs” should be eliminated ‘be- 
fore antitrust exemption is given ? 

Mr. Beti. Except for taking away a franchise or taking away a 
man’s stock or things of that kind. I do not believe I should have 
the right to walk over and say to a man, “You forfeited your fran- 
chise.” 

But I do believe I have a right to say to any ballplayer in this 
league, and as I go on later in this testimony there are a few things 
that I point out, what I believe in that situation. And in the Rich 
case and cases of that kind, I should never have to go to the 11 clubs for 
a vote of that kind. It should take a vote of 11 of the 12 clubs to 
expel, to take a franchise away from somebody, or something similar 
to that. But, certainly, not in a situation such as gambling or any- 
thing of that kind, I do not have to get 11 votes for that. 

Mr. Keatine. May I ask a question to pinpoint the commissioner’s 
attitude toward play ers organizing to deal with management. Spe- 
cifically, the bill I have presented says: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to deprive any player in any sport sub- 
ject to this Act of any right to bargain collectively for their mutual aid or 
protection. 

Do you have any objection to that language? 

Mr. Betx. I have no objection to the players bargaining. I think 
they would be much better off if they bargained for their own club, 
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and I think they will find it out. I do not think a player in San 
Francisco who plays against, let us say, the players in New York one 
day and gets into a scuftle with Willie Smith, for instance, should be 
bargaining the next day for the New York players, and the next day 
the San Francisco player says, “W hy they ought to bar Willie Smith 
because he is a dirty football player. 

My answer to that is, “Tell me the dirty football players on your 
football club and you need not mind the rest of them. I will take 
care of them.” 

The CuatrMan. How could he bargain in the intelligent way that 
the gentleman from New York wants, if, as you say, the player has 
not the intelligence to know his rights? 

Mr. Betu. They sit down together and discuss things. And they 

came down to me and sat down and discussed things, and then they 
put together what they thought they wanted. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I wonder if I properly understood the commis- 
sioner when he was talking about the intelligence of the player. I 
did not understand the commissioner to say-——— 

Mr. Betxi. Excuse me— 

Mr. McCuttocn. Just a moment—lI did not understand the com- 
missioner to say that these young men were not intelligent enough 
to know what was in the contract. I understood him to say that like 
many adults who sign contracts, they do not always read the fine 
print. Maybe for that reason they were not fully informed about 
their rights. I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Bex. That is right. I do not think that the players lack in- 
telligence. I think they are careless. And I think that those things 
should be explained to them; and that is why I go to training camp 
to tell them their rights. They are very intelligent kids, but they are 
careless. 

Mr. McCuttocu. And they are young and inexperienced in busi- 
ness 

Mr. Bett. That is right. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I understood you to say they were timid about 
approaching employers ? 

Mr. Bex. The new kids might be. 

Mr. McCuttiocn. That is not unusual ¢ 

Mr. Bex. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Bell, have the National Football League owners 
recognized the National Football League Players’ Association ? 

Mr. Bet. No. 

Mr. Harkins. On January 28, 29, 30, 1957, did you meet in Phila- 
delphia with representatives of the National Football League Play- 
ers Association, Kyle Rote, Norm Van Brocklin and C reighton Miller? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. At that meeting did you advise these gentlemen 
that if the players would endorse the option clause and the football 
players selection system, the owners would recognize the players’ 
association ? 

Mr. Beti. May I explain that? 

Mr. Harkins. Will you answer the question first, did you advise 
them that? 

Mr. Bet. No, I did not. 

Mr. Keratine. Let him explain it. 
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Mr. Betz. May I explain that? 

The Cuarmrman. Yes. 

Mr. Betxi. They came, and we stayed in the Racquet Club for 2 or 3 
days. And I asked them what they thought of the selection system, 
what they thought of the reserve clause. Van Brocklin’s exact words 
in front of my boy when he came in that night, were: 

“Bert, before the selection of college players we played 2 or 3 ball games 
a year. 

Now then, we talked about that and they put down what they 
wanted and they put that in and they endorsed it. Then they came 
to my office the morning before they had a press meeting—and I 
have their press release right here—and they said to me: 





We do not know whether we should put that in or not because we might 
use that to bargain with the owners. 

I said, “Boys, if you want, if you are going to bargain go in your- 
self. If you want me to go in, and you honestly believe in what 
you have down there, leave it in.” I said that I would do the best I 
could for them. And any man that was at that meeting knows that 
I did, irrespective of what anybody said afterward. I have great 
confidence in the ballplayers. I have great admiration for them. 
I know most of them by their first name, the older ones. I lunch 
with them, I dine with them, I go out with them. I know them. 
They are part of my family and nobody, so far as I am concerned, 
is ever going to do anything that I think is harmful to them. That 
is the reason I never put the fine of a ballplayer in the papers, be- 
cause the minute you do, the situation comes up—and the press 
have complained about it—where his wife or sweetheart or mother 
reads about it, and instead of thinking he punched a player some- 
body thinks he was out on a tear someplace, and got fined. I never 
announce fines of ballplayers. . 

The only fines I ever announce I try to protect the ballplayer. 
I tell the announcer on the radio and television, “Don’t criticize that 
kid. He is making a living.” You say, “Bell fumbled, but you don’t 
say that is Bell’s third fumble, or having a bad afternoon, because if 
you were good enough to be a judge of that, you would be getting 
more money playing than you are announcing. % 

Mr. Hargins. With respect to that press release to which you 
referred 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harxtins. Did you tell the player representatives on January 
30 that you would not take the players’ association proposal to the 
owners if the players did not publicly endorse the option clause and 
the player draft? 

Mr. Bexu. I told the players, Van Brocklin and Rote, that if they 
took that out for bargaining purposes, to go in themselves; if they 
were honest, and that was the truth that they put down there, and 
they left it in, I would go in and fight. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you also say at that time anything that would 
lead them to believe that if they did endorse the reserve clause and 
the draft that the owners would recognize them ? 

Mr. Bett. I said I would do everything I can. Anybody with 12 
owners does not know what they will ever do. 
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The Cuarrman. Did you try to induce the owners to recognize the 
players’ association ¢ 

Mr. Bett. I certainly did. 

The Cuamman. And you met with failure in that regard? 

Mr. Betz. I met with failure. And their statement shows the 
reason. The owners had different reasons. They didn’t believe that 
these fellows that went to the meeting had the proper authority, be- 
cause they were to come back and discuss with their players what 
happened there. They elected them. They also believed individu- 
ally that the players could do much better for themselves goeting 
individually with their own clubs. And they do that, under the 
book today. 

The Cuatrrman. The owners, then, take the position that they want 
to deal individually with the players, and they do not want to deal 
collectively with any association, is that right? 

Mr. Betz. They take the position they believe that is better for 
the player. 

The CHamman. I see. They are determined to decide what is 
best for the player, is that their point of view ? 

Mr. Betu. Their point of view. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that point of view is correct? 

Mr. Bexx. I think dealing individually—each player dealing in- 
dividually with his team is much better off than the player from 
Los Angeles dealing for the Bears in New York and so forth. 

The Ciramman. Much better off for whom 

Mr. Betu. For the player. 

The Cuarrman. What about the owners 4 

Mr. Betu. The players. 

The Cuarrman. It is better for the owners rather than the players, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Bett. I do not believe so. 

The CuHarrman. Do you think that the players would be in a 
stronger position if they dealt collectively rather than individually? 

Mr. Bett. No, I do not. 

The Cyatrman. Do you think that the players are in a stronger 
position dealing with the owners individually than if they dealt with 
the owners collectiv ely ? 

Mr. Betx. I think the player on X football team is in a much 
ae position in dealing with the coach and the owner after which 
he has a right to come to the commissioner, and the commissioner’s 
decision is final, than they do collectively. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, that is your position on this propo- 
sition. Therefore I judge that you could not have tried very hard to 
get the owners to recognize the pl: ayers’ organization. 

Mr. Betx. Well, anybody that was there, Mr. Chairman, will tell 
you that I tried to get them to recognize it. 

The Cuamrman. But you do not believe in it? 

Mr. Beuu. I have studied the thing since and I went over the situa- 
tion in every way. I have contracts in the national league office. 

The Cuarrman. You do not answer the question. You are wander- 
ing about, with all due respect to you. You do not believe in the 
efficacy of a players’ organization in the sense that you feel that the 
player can get a better ‘deal if he acts individually than collectively. 
Is that your view ? 
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Mr. Betz. Ido. But I have no objection to the other, that is simply 
my opinion. 

The CHairman. If you feel that way, how can you convey ade- 
quately and cogently and successfully, a message from the players 
to the owners that the players want to have their organization recog- 
nized—how could you be in that position ? 

Mr. Betz. Because I felt at that time—I felt at the time that we 
argued—and the statement will show it—that at one time when they 
were going to take out a statement—and I take out all statements to 
the press—I said, “I won’t go out with this statement.” But so far 
as I am concerned, I am telling you honestly what I believe now. 
I am not against the players’ association, but I believe that the 
players will find out that they will do better individually. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you are not against the players, 
but you still feel that the players’ organization should not exist because 
the players can deal better individually than collectively ? 

Mr. Betu. I am not against the players’ organization sending repre- 
sentatives to deal. But I believe that the individual player, the rep- 
resentative of each club, should deal with his coach and his owner. 
And I am not against them electing two representatives to come to 
the meeting, and meet with the owners or with me. They have the 
rights under the book to meet with me, and my decision is final. 

The CHarrman. I remember years ago, before we had any labor 
legislation of any consequence, all of the representatives of manage- 
ment, and the heads of the corporations said, “The individual laboring 
man can deal better with me than if he had a union.” 

Of course, we know that is an obsolete theory so far as labor is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Beix. Maybe my opinion is wrong. I am simply trying to 
tell honestly what my opinion is, and I 

The Cuarrman. I believe that. 

Mr. Betty. I assure you that certainly my interest and loyalty is to 
the player. And if I change my mind, I will change my attack, and 
if those kids want it the other way, I will fight for them the other way. 

The CHarrmMan. But you cannot fight for them 

Mr. Bett. Oh, yes, I can. 

The Cuarrman. If your heart is not in it. 

Mr. Bett. How? 

The Cuairman. If your heart is not in it, how can you fight for it? 

Mr. Brew. If, in talking to them, they do not believe in what I say, 
then I am going to fight for what they want. 

The Cuarrman. But if you do not believe in their cause, how can 
you fight for them ? 

Mr. Bretu. Well, I believe in the kids. And I believe this is a com- 
petitive game. When the ballplayer is better off mentally, the better 
the ball game, and the better the team. 

_Mr. Harkins. At this January meeting, did you and the associa- 
tion representatives agree that a $5,000 minimum salary for any se- 
lected player was reasonable? 

Mr. Bett. I did not agree to it. I agreed to put it in. I told 
them I would try to have it passed. 











. 


Mr. Harkins. But you did not agree? 
Mr. Bex. I did not agree with it, but I think it was academic, 
because there was nobody in 1955 who received less than $5,000. 
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And I told them at that time that I would not accept any contract 
for less than $5,000. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you, also, discuss at this meeting a proposal 
whereby during the preseason period, veteran players would receive 
$50-a-week expense money, and rookies would receive $25-a-week 
expense money ? 

Mr. Bretx. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you discuss that with Mr. Halas? 

Mr. Bex. I guess I did. I discussed it with all of them. 

Mr. Harxtns. Did Mr. Halas, president of the Chicago Bears, 
suggest to you that the player representatives should eliminate any 
mention of these figures in the press release they were going to issue 
on January 30? 

Mr. Beuu. I didn’t talk to Mr. Halas before the press release. 

Mr. Harkins. You did not talk to him? 

Mr. Betu. No, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you not talk to him before the press release ? 

Mr. Bet. No. 

Mr. Harxins. Did you discuss with any of the football owners 
your discussions with the player representatives and the player rep- 
resentatives’ press release 

Mr. Betu. Not to my recollection. I may have talked to Joe 
Donoghue about it. We lunch together every day. I centainly did 
not talk to the others. 

Mr. Harkins. At this meeting, do you or did you not assure the 
player representatives that if they did eliminate these figures from 
their press release, Mr. Halas would recognize the players 
association ? 

Mr. Bett. I did not. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you present the players’ association proposals 
to the owners on January 31? 

Mr. Bex. I think that is the date. But 1 would not swear to that. 

The Cuatrman. Did you present the proposals to the owners? 

Mr. Bei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harxrns. You do not recall whether it was on January 31 or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Betu. I think I can find it here. I know I presented it. Just 
a minute. We gave out the statement to the press on Saturday after- 
noon, February 2, and I believe we argued about it and discussed the 
matter pro and con. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you meet with the owners on January 31? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, but that was not discussed. 

Mr. Harkins. It was not discussed on January 314 

Mr. Betu. No. 

Mr. Harkins. What was discussed on January 31? 

Mr. Betti. Well, we went according to the constitution and bylaws 
as to the order of business at the annual meeting. This was not the 
first thing on the agenda. 

Mr. Harxtns. When was the last time that you met with National 
Football League Players’ Association ? 

Mr. Betty. That was it. 

Mr. Harkins. That is the last time? 

Mr. Betu. The last time was right before the annual meeting. 
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Mr. Harkins. Do you believe that the players should exercise 
every right they have under the National Labor Relations Act before 
the owners should establish procedures for negotiating with a player 
organization ? 

Mr. Betz. I believe that the National Labor Relations Act speaks 
for itself. I am not a lawyer, and I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Harkins. To return to the line of questioning about the rela- 
tionship of your testimony to the Radovich case, and the issues pend- 
ing therein. The players selection system for which you request 
antitrust exemption was adopted by football on May 19, 19352 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. And the bonus pick was adopted in 1946; was it not? 

Mr. Bett. I think so. 

The CuarrMan. What is the bonus system ? 

Mr. Bexx. The top teams from 1933 to 1945, inclusive never got 
any of these outstanding players—so we put in what we call the 
bonus pick so that once every 12 years each league city would get 
what it considered the outstanding football player. 

Mr. Keartrna. I do not understand that. 

The CHarrman. One player? 

Mr. Bex. One player; yes. 

Mr. Kearine. That is, what you mean is that certain teams were 
so good and stayed up—— 

Mr. Bex. That is right. 

Mr. Kerattne. At the top so long—— 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Keratrina. That they never got the first crack at the new men? 

Mr. Betz. That is right. And we figured that the public was en- 
titled to 1 at least once every 12 years 

Mr. Kerarina. To one? 

Mr. Bet. To the bonus player. 

The Cuatrman. Every one of the teams are allowed to do that. 
the 12 song 

Mr. Bex. No; just one every year, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamrMan. One every year? 

Mr. Betx. One bonus pick every year. 

The Cuatrman. Which club would have that proud distinction ? 

Mr. Bei. They drew out of the hat, to see who would get a turn 
at the bonus pick. When you got the bonus pick, we will say in 1946, 
then you were eliminated for the next 11 years, and the second year 
that club was eliminated for 10 and so on. 

The Cnarrman. The clubs would draw by lot? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You want exemption from the antitrust laws to 
section 9 on page 19 of the constitution and bylaws, which speaks of 
selection by lot. In that regard do you want exemptions as to that 
clause, too? 

Mr. Beuu. I think that it is in the best interests of the public that 
they have a bonus pick. Other people disagree with me. Baltimore 

yas very lucky one year; when they had the first or second selection 
choice, they also got the bonus pick that year. 

The Cuamman. If we gave you the exemption, would not that 
mean that Congress viewed with approval a sort of lottery ? 
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Mr. Beuu. I do not think it is that important. We will do what- 
ever your judgment says on that, Mr. Chairman. We are perfectly 
willing to eliminate the bonus pick. We only put it in in the best 
interests of the public, but I do not think it makes much difference 
now because the teams are so close. 

The Cuatrman. That is a very fair statement. 

Mr. McCutxocn. It is not without precedent in both State and Fed- 
eral law that lotteries decide issues. For instance, in my State of 
Ohio, if there is a tie vote for a candidate for office, the winner is 
selected by lot, by law. 

The Ciamman. I do not think we have any precedent for es- 
tablishing that a man be compelled to go to work, as a football player 
is, fora team asa result of a lotter y. 

‘Mr. Roprvo. Well then, what happens to the players selection ? 

Mr. Betu. That starts rig] ht after the bonus pic k. For ins stance, 
the bonus pick, that goes in, and then you start selection, but as I 
explained to you, very luckily for Baltimore, the second year they 
got the bonus pick and then top choice, and it helped them materially. 
Tt didn’t have to work out that way. But whatever you consider 
is right, so far as the bonus pick is concerned, if it in any way infers 
itis a lottery, we will leave that entirely in your hands. 

The CuatrmMan. The man whose name is picked must play with the 
club which has been the winner in that selection ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. He has no choice in the matter at all? 

Mr. Betz. Yes; he has a choice. As I explain later in here, he has 
a very excellent choice, for the simple reason that if he does not want 
to play with the club—all these clubs send out questionnaires, talk to 
players by phone. If he says, “I do not want to play with the club,” 
they are not going to select him. 

The Cuamman. Hashe the right to refuse? 

Mr. Betz. He has the right to refuse, and I go on here later and 
show you when Mr. Connor, who is sitting here, was selected by the 
New York Giants, he told them he would not play. They traded him 
to Boston, and he told Mr. Collins he would not play. And Mr. 
Collins said, “Well, I will trade you to the Bears, where you live.” 
And Mr. Connor said, “I dare you.” That is where he ended up and 
played sm rest of his football career. 

Mr. Rogers. We had some testimony from the baseball group that 
they did not want your selection system because, if they used that, it 
resulted in this involuntary servitude. Do you have any comments 
on thé a ? 

Mr. Bexy. Yes, sir; I certainly have. I want to say this: If it is 
un-. ot ‘rican to se ect ta player to go into a business or sport, whatever 
vou want to call it, where in 8 weeks he can find out whether he can 
get in there with an average s: alary of $9,200—over 396 players—and 
work 7 full months a year and 3 months part time in another job, and 
get a college or graduate degree, if that is more un-American than the 
minor leagues signing a kid coming out of high school that doesn’t 
know what he is doing and his father signs for him, and then selling 
him to the big leagues, if he is any good, and preventing him from 
getting an education. then Mr. O’Connor and I disagree. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it all right if I smoke ? 
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The CuairMAn, Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Bett. I am a little nervous, you know. 

The CuarrMan. We have no reserve clause on smoking. 

Mr. Roprtno. Commissioner, referring to this player-selection sys- 
tem, suppose a college player that has been selected requests that he 
be transferred to another club which he desires to play for, and the 
other club wants him; what happens then ? 

Mr. Bett. If for any valid reason such as a sick family or such 
as a business connection. Now, take as an example Chuck Bednarik, 
who is sitting here behind me. He works for a concrete company. 
He plays for the Philadelphia Eagles, and he is assistant coach at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the only man who ever played 
professional football in a season and coached at a major college during 
the history of pro football. Now, if they wanted to trade him away 
from his job, all he has to do is come to me and say, “No; I don’t want 
to go.” 

Mike Jarmoluk is a case—I am getting ahead of myself. Mike 
Jarmoluk was playing for the New York Bull Dogs, or the Yanks— 
they change names so often I cannot remember—he was playing over 
there and they traded him to Detroit. Mike called me on the phone. 
He said, “I have a wife and a sick boy, and I cannot play anywhere 
but New York or Philadelphia.” I went to see Mrs. Jarmoluk and 
that boy, and I called the Yanks and said, “Either trade him or sell 
him to Philadelphia, or I declare him a free agent.” 

Mr. Ropino. In other words, he must have a reason which you 
consider to be a valid reason ¢ 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. But, at the same time, may I say this: 
No ballplayer is any good to a club if he is dissatisfied mentally or 
in any other way. You can’t win in this competitive sport except 
with enthusiasm and desire to win. If you have a kid on a ball club 
and he doesn’t want to play with you, and if he calls you up and says, 
“Bert,” or “Mr. Bell,” or whatever he calls you, “I don’t want to play 
here; I want to play for so-and-so,” he isn’t any good playing for you. 

We have a situation where a fellow was playing for a ball club 
and he had in his contract that he couldn’t be traded or sold. He 
could be waived out. He also had in his contract that if the team 
moved, he didn’t have to go with it unless he wanted to. So the 
team moved and he didn’t want to go, so he accepted $3,000 less with 
the other ball club than he was getting with the team that moved. 

They want to play with winning football teams. That is what 
happened in the olden days. When the 4 top teams won 252 games and 
lost 59 before the selection system, where I played to 100,000 vacant 
seats in the Municipal Stadium in 1939, with a $1,100 plus advance 
sale—that is what happened. The kids would play for less for the 
Chicago Bears and the Washington Redskins and the Green Bay 
Packers and the Giants than they would for us. : 

Here is one fellow that is a great ballplayer. He went and got 
himself on a top team, and he took $3,000 less salary, then played out 
his option and got $5,000 for playing out his option. 

The Cuarmman,. Mr. Bell, I think you might start reading again 
your statement. 

_ Mr. Prerce. Mr. Chairman, before he starts, may I ask one ques- 
tion ? 
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The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. I want to return to this term “lottery.” There is some 
question in my mind whether this is the ordinary type of lottery. 

Mr. Betu. No. 

Mr. Pierce. Actually, is it not a fact that over a course of 12 years, 
each of the teams will have a bonus choice? 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Pierce. So if it were an ordinary type of lottery, one team, if 
it were really lucky, might win 2 or 3 times over the course of the 
12 years? 

Mr. Betz. Yes. It isn’t a lottery, because to prevent it being called 
a lottery, if that is what we want to do, we can say, “We'll start here 
now and go alphabetically.” 

The Cuatrman. But it is a lottery as far as the players are con- 
cerned. He has to go where the lottery developed he has to go. He is 
the one that is the subject of chance. Maybe not the clubs, because 
they at least each get a fair chance. The players are subject to it, 
though. They have to go where the lottery develops they have to go. 

Suppose you read, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Betxt. The man that is selected as the bonus pick is known 
all over the United States as the bonus pick, and when he goes to 
bargain for his contract, he is lucky he was the bonus pick. 

The Cuarrman. You can make it as decorative as you wish. It is 
still a lottery, in my opinion. 

Mr. Bet. We are perfectly willing to eliminate it, if that is the 
way you feel about it. 

Mr. Keattne. Wait a minute, now. Maybe we don’t all feel that 

vay. Some of us like this bonus pick. Do not be making any deals 
with the chairman. 

Mr. Betz. I’m not. I am simply telling him that you gentlemen 
have the case in your hands and you tell us what you think is proper. 

Mr. Keatrne. I would not mind being a bonus pick myself. 

Mr. Bex. I wouldn’t either. If you looked at some of the contracts 
of the bonus picks, you would be sure you wouldn’t mind it. 

The Cuamman. Maybe you can tell us how to win the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. 

Mr. Bet. I’m not interested in the Irish Sweepstakes. I am not 
interested in anything that pertains to gambling. That is why we 
have an ex-FBI man in every town we play in. 

Mr. Keatrne. I am interested in this gambling. What do you do 
to control it ? 

Mr. Bett. We meet with the players and the owners and tell the 
players never to sit with a stranger. If they sit with stranger and 
they are seen with him 2 or 3 times, he might be one of the gambling 
fraternity. Then the rumors spread. 

There isn’t, Mr. Keating, any more, any such thing as a “fix.” It 
is fluctuation of the point spread. That is exactly what it is. They 
spread the fluctuation of the points by rumors and by sitting with 
ballplayers. 

We have an ex-F BI man in every town that we operate in. Our 
treasurer was in the FBI 1314 years. He has those contacts. We 
yay them a small retainer. They watch the gambling interest. We 
ae. »p our kids away from places where those people hang out. We 
watch it very thoroughly. They know exactly what can happen. 
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For the last 5 years I could give you the point spread of every 
football game in the National Football League, beginning on Sunday 
night late and going on to Sunday. The thing has changed now. 

The Cuamman. Let me interrupt there. 

What do you do about the owners? Do you have the surveillance 
apply to the owners as well as to the players ? 

Mr. Beit. We certainly do. 

The CuarrMan. It applies to the owners, too? 

Mr. Bett. That is right. The owners are not supposed to go to 
places where gamblers hang out. 

The Cuamrman. But do you follow them to see whether they do or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bet. I will be the first one to hear if they do. 

The Cuarrman. I mean, do you actually instruct the FBI men you 
have to follow the owners to see that they do not consort with 
gamblers? 
~ Mr. Betz. No, we don’t have them follow the owners 

The Cuatrman. How do you control it, then ? 

Mr. Betu. I have the utmost confidence in the owners. 

The CHarrMan. Why do you not have the utmost confidence in the 
players ? 

Mr. Betu. I do. I am trying to protect them. We don’t follow 
the players, either. 

The Crarrman. If you have the same solicitude for the players 
that you do for the owners, why do you not follow the owners as well 
as the players ? 

Mr. Bett. We don’t follow either. We follow the gambling 
interests. 

The C HAIRMAN. So that they don’t consort with the players? 

Mr. Bett. We follow them and know where they hang out, and we 
keep our eye on them. 

The CuatrMan. But you do not go beyond that and see that the 
FBI men that you hire also see that the owners do not consort with 
the gamblers? 

Mr. Bett. We don’t believe the players consort with the gamblers 

The Cuarrman. What you believe is not what I am talking about. 
You do not do that ? 

Mr. Bett. No, we do not follow either the player or the owner. 

Mr. Roprno. On that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Roprno. Commissioner, in that respect, is there anything you 
do to insure that the owners have no interest with the so-called or 
alleged gamblers, that they are not tied up with them in any way, 
business interests or otherwise? 

Mr. Betu. Certainly, if we knew it, we would. But I don’t believe 
it. 

Mr. Roprno. I do not say that they have. I just wondered if there 
was anything that you did. 

The CHatrMan. Why do you have such faith in the gamblers, and 
not in the players? 

Mr. Roprno. He doesn’t have any faith in the gamblers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait a minute. I mean why do you have such 
faith in the owners and not in the players? 
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In other words, you have faith in the owners, but you don’t have 
faith in the players. 

Mr. Bex. First of all, I have faith in the players. I am trying 
to protect the players so that they don’t sit with strangers. We try 
to get across to them what can happen to them. 

The CuHatrman. Why should you not have the same protective 
feeling toward the owners? 

Mr. Brtx. We do. 

The CuHatrMan. But you do not follow the same course with the 
owners that you do with players. 

Mr. Brix. We certainly would if the FBI man through his hearing 
or knowing found out anything that would justify th: ut. 

Mr. Roprno. I think in’a discussion with Mr. Bell I can clar ify this. 

Is it not your thought that if the games are to be thrown at all, 
to use the common p: wrlane e, that they will be thrown by the players? 

Mr. Betx. The games won’t be thrown. There is no such thing as 
throwing games any more, in my opinion. It is a fluctuation of price 
through rumors. 

Mr. Roptno. To get to the point the chairman was trying to make, 
you exercise surveillance over players as strictly as you ‘do. Is it 
not because that if the games are thrown, they would be thrown by 
the players? 

Mr. Betx. I don’t believe a gambler would in any way try to sit 
with an owner and then spre: 1d a rumor. I believe he would walk 
up to a man and say, “Are you X of the Cardinals? Let me buy you 
a dinner.” And then through rumor or saying, “I know what they 
are doing,” and so forth 

Mr. Keatine. Well, we are all unacquainted with this thing—— 

Mr. Roprno. That is a hypothesis, Mr. Keating. Suppose Mr. Bell 
is a gambler. 

Mr. Krattnc. How would you operate? Suppose I am a football 
player. 

Mr. Brexu. According to how they operate today ? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes. 

Mr. Betu. I would try to get to know you. 

Mr. Keating. I am assuming you are a gambler that wants to put 
ona fix. Iam a ballplayer. What do you say to me/ 

Mr. Betx. I would try to get to know you and entertain you and 
sit with you. Then I would go out and say, “I know what is going 
on; didn’t you see me sitting w vith Keat ing,” and so on. 

Then the rumor spreads ‘and the price starts to fluctuate. That is 
another reason we have in the books that you must announce injuries. 

I had a case a couple of years ago where a kid walked out of the 
stadium. The gambling interests “have a member in each town in 
the colleges, and. pro games, to find out what the injuries are and what 
the mental attitude is. 

This kid walked out of Connie Mack Stadium and a stranger said 
to him, “How do you feel, Pete?” He said, “I am not too good; 
I got torn muscles in the game and everything. I don’t think I'll 
play against the Browns Sunday.’ 

Within 24 hours the rumor was around that Pete wasn’t going to 
play. That is why we announce injuries, that Bell is hurt and may 
not play, again to protect the public. 
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Mr. Keatine. Now, these rumors start. How do the gamblers make 
money on starting rumors? 

Mr. Brut. I tell you, if you can take 1014 points and then by rumor 
get it down to 714 points, and lay 744, if the final score is within a 
3-point spread, you win it all. That is the way they operate. Any 
time there is a large spread, I am on the telephone to find out why. 

In this day and age you will find out that the big bettors don’t bet 
until 2 hours before the ball game. They may put out feelers to make 
people think they are going “to bet on a certain team to get a better 
price, but their betting is done, if the game starts at 2, “between 12 
and 2. I am talking about the big bettors. 

With the Federal tax on gambling, the Stamp Act, I believe that 
is what it is called, I don’t believe there are over 12 to 15 big bettors 
that can get down now in this country. 

Mr. McCutsocu. Do you think that law to which you have just 
referred served a useful purpose ? 

Mr. Bett. I certainly do, because I don’t believe now, in this day 
and age, you can call up, unless you are a big ag and a big 
bettor, and call certain people in this country. I don’t believe you 
can call up the ordinary bookmaker in Philadelphia or places of that 
kind, New York or Washington, the ordinary guy, and bet $1,000 on 
something. 

He will say, “I will take $200.” They talk about how they bet on 
fights. For heavens sake, they had a fight on in Philadelphia, I don’t 
think there were 2,000 people at the place, and you couldn’t have bet 
$8. I think they were talking about the price fluctuation and a guy 
eating an orange, and things like that. 

The tax on gambling closed all the big offices. You used to be able 
to call all the big cities and lay off. You can’t do it any more, except 
the big shots can call each other and maybe bet among each other. 

If a guy wanted to bet $10,000 in Phils adelphia, if the bet were taken, 
the bookmaker wouldn’t or couldn't pay it if he lost. 

The Cuairman. 'The other night I was in a certain place—I do not 
want to name the place, and I h: ippened to talk about this. 

I said, “Where could I place a bet on football games?” and was 
told: “Speak to any of the racetrack gamblers, or any of those who 
frequent the racetracks.” 

I was also told: “You can place a bet on football.” 

Mr. Betu. I guess you can place a bet on football, but you can’t 
bet any great amount. ' 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, Mr. Bell. We had just finished the 
first paragraph on page 3. 

Mr. Betty. Before discussing the legislative relief which profes- 
sional football needs, I should like the indulgence of the committee 
while I briefly relate my background. 

If the love of football can be inherited, my devotion to the game 
can be traced to none other than my father, who played football at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1882, 1883, and 1884, and was 
chairman of the University of Pennsylvania football committee for 
20 years. He was also next in seniority to Walter Camp on the 
college football rules committee until he 1 esigned to become attorney 
general of the State of Pennsylvania. It can be stated both literally 
and figuratively and, I hope, with pardonable pride, that I followed 
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in my father’s footsteps because I, too, played football at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and enjoyed the thrilling experience of playing 
in the Rose Bowl. 

After graduating, I coached at Pennsylvania and Temple Univer- 
sities and later coached and owned the Philadelphia Eagles. The 
majority interest in the Philadelphia Eagles was originally held by 
3 wealthy men who decided to retire from professional football after 
losing about $80,000 in 3 years. 

I was able to purchase the club at auction. Subsequently, I sold 
the Eagles and became a partner in the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

In those days, there were 4 top teams and 6 poor teams in the 
league. The former were the New York Giants, Chicago Bears, 
Green B: ay Packers, and the Washington Redskins, formerly the 
Boston team. From 1933 to 1946, the championship was almost al- 
ways won by 1 of these 4 top as The other 6 teams usually won 
only 1 , 2, 3, or 4 games each yea 

There was no real competition hatin een the top teams and the poor 
teams because good college football players all wanted to play with the 
winning clubs, irrespective of the amount of salary offered by the 
ve clubs. 

I shudder as I recall that day in 1939 when my Philadelphia Eagles 
played Brooklyn to 100,000 empty seats in the Philadelphia Municipal 
Stadium. The advance sale of tickets had brought in only $1,100 
plus. Then it rained the day of the game and the few spectators who 
put in an appearance sat in the press ; box. 

Professional football was born in the little town of Latrobe, Pa., 
in the year 1895. ‘The local YMCA, which sponsored the game held on 
August 31, defeated a team from Jeannette, Pa., by the score of 12 to 0. 

On Se ptember 17, 1920, the American Professional Football As- 
sociation was founded in the offices of an automobile agency in 
Canton, Ohio. The immortal Jim Thorpe was elected the first 
president of the organization. In 1922, the name was changed to the 
National Football League. 

Mr. George Halas, who will also testify here, was one of the founders 
of the association. His Chicago Bears, then known as the Staleys 
of Decatur, [ll., was one of the 11 original teams. 

Down through the years, at one time or another, there have been as 
many as 22 teams in the league. One year, when there were 18 clubs 
in the league, the last 9 teams won a total of only 9 games. Another 
year, with 20 clubs playing, the last 10 teams won 11 games. Due 
mainly to financial difficulties, as we shall explain aa 42, member 
teams have ceased operations since the founding of the league, the 
last 2 being Baltimore and Dallas. 

At present, the league is composed of 12 clubs divided into two con- 
ferences. In the eastern conference are the Chicago Cardinals, Cleve- 
land Browns, New York Giants, Philadelphia Eagles, Pittsburgh 
Steelers, and Washington Redskins. 

The western conference is made up of the Baltimore Colts, Chicago 
Bears, Detroit Lions, Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, and the 
San Francisco “49ers. 

Early salaries of the players varied up to as much as $100 per man 
per game. And when the weather was bad and the game had to be can- 
celed, the players did not get paid. 
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By contrast, today’s salary for an outstanding offensive star may be 
as much as $15,000 to $20,000 per season. In fact, the game has grown 
highly rew arding to the players financially. 

Mr. Roprno. I notice that in your statement you stated that you be- 
came a partner in the Pittsburgh Steelers. ‘Do you still have an 
interest ? 

Mr. Betu. No. 

Mr. Roprno. I see. 

Mr. Bex. In 1956, the championship game established another new 
record in netting each player on the winning New York Giants team 
$3,779.19 and the losing Chicago Bears club player’s share was 
$2,485.16, another new record. 

‘And remember, gentlemen, we play one game. That is not a world 
series. That is one game. 

Attendance at the professional football games and general public 
acceptance have grown gradually over the years. In 1922, the sport 
received its first ‘eight- column newspaper banner headlines: “Stagg 
Says Conference Will Break Professional Football Menace.” This 
was in the Chicago Herald-Examiner and quoted Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
renowned coach of the University of Chicago, as desiring united ac- 
tion by the colleges to destroy the “professional football menace.’ 
However, many times in recent years, Mr. Stagg has been very com- 
plimentary of professional football. It was not long after that inci- 
dent (February 6, 1926, to be exact), that the league “adopted the rule 

making all players ineligible for National Football League competi- 
tion until their college classes graduate. 

In my opinion, gentle men, every boy should get a college education, 
if possible. You can’t go get a job today without that degree. It is 
pretty tough. So I think anything that restrains a kid from getting 
a college education is not right. I think he should get it. Even in 
this situation, if I m: 1y explain, even if a boy drops out of college in his 
sophomore year, he cannot play in the National Football League until 
his class has graduated, because we don’t want the colleges to say—if 
they would, and I don’t think they would—that we paid him to drop 
out. 

Mr. Rocrrs. What about the fellow that never goes to college at all, 
or even to high school ? 

Mr. Bet. Right i in here. I touch on that here. 

No; I am wrong, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would like to ask a question. When did the 
league adopt the rule that you just spoke of prior to Mr. Rogers’ 
question ? That is—— 

Mr. Rocers. February 6, 1926. 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Kreative. I am interested in your answer to Mr. Rogers’ ques- 
tion. These are not all i boys, are they ? 

Mr. Rogers. Suppose I don’t even go to high school and have no 
intention of going to college. So if I should get out on my 22d or 23d 
birthday, how do I get into professional football ? 

Mr. Bru. Mr. Rogers, if a boy goes to high school and he is signed 
by a team in the National Football League, first he has to be out of 
high school for 1 year before they can sign him. Second of all, if 
there is any question about it, I want a letter from the headmaster that 
he does not have the qualifications to enter any college. 
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Mr. Keatine. Then he can play football. 

Mr. Bett. Then he can play football with us. But he can’t until 
those qualifications are met. 

If a kid goes into service and he comes out and he needs money to 
help him and he doesn’t want to go back to college and his class has 
graduated, we let him play. Always the class has to be graduated. 

If a kid’s class has Kanes: graduated and he still has another year of 
eligibility, we want him to play out that eligibility. Unless he insists 
that under our constitution he is eligible to receive a contract, we ad- 
vise him to play out his eligibility. 

Mr. Kratine. Suppose I were a steelworker in Pittsburgh and never 
went to high school and had the elements of a good football player. 
Could I get into professional football ? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Roptno. Well, how, under what you just said ? 

Mr. Bey. He could go to a club owner and try to get him to take 
him on. 

Mr. Roprno. How can you determine who can come in? 

Mr. Ben. If he never went to high school, he is entitled to play. 

Mr. Keatrna. Do you have any play ers who have never even dnished 
high school ? 

Mr. Beuy. Yes, we had one. Of course, it was just a fond hope that 
he would make the ball club. 

We had some boy from outside of Harrisburg. They wanted to sign 
him, and I finally got hold of the headmaster and he said, “Mr. 
Bell, he i is just never going to gr: adu: ate from high school, and he is 
never going to enter any college.” He was about 18 years of age, 
and I had a letter from the headmaster, who stated that the best 
thing for him to do was to try for professional football. That is the 
only thing he was interested in. We tried him, but he never made it. 

Mr. Roprno. In other words, he still needs a high school education 
to qualify ? aire 

Mr. Betu. Well, no, he doesn’t need it if he can carry that ball. 
He might on defense when those coaches diagram 89 defer nses, for 
instance. But if he is carrying the ball, he just keeps on going. 

The Carman. Mr. Bell, I can see why those players don’t read 
those contracts. They probably can’t read the contracts. 

Mr. Betz. I just talk to them about that. The contract is not very 
long. The only thing they do when you ask them the question there, 
“Do you want to play football,” and they say, “Yes,” then the next 
question is, “Would you like to play for our team if you are selected ?” 
and the only thing they ever say is, “Yes, if I get enough money and 
the bonus offered by Canada. 

Mr. Kratrna. In order to keep the thing in proper perspective here, 
it is a fact, is it not, that most of the professional football players are 
college graduates ? 

Mr. Betz. Yes, except the ones that went into service and stayed 
there for 2 or 3 years and don’t want to go back to college. There are 
some that never went to college. - think Ferguson of the Green Bay 
Packers never went to college. I don’t know if this boy down here 
with the Redskins ever went to college—the big fullback, Atkeson ? 
No, I guess not. There may be 8 or 10 that never went. 

Between 1933 and 1946, the 4 top teams won 252 games and lost only 
59 against the other 6 teams in the league at that time. Through 
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the use of the player selection system, the teams have now been equal- 
ized in player talent to such an extent that since 1946 the same top 
4 teams, against the same competition—eliminating Brooklyn which 
dropped out of the league—won only 133 games and lost 136. 

The Cuatrman. Why does Brooklyn always drop out of leagues? 

Mr. Beuu. I don’t know. I don’t know why Brooklyn drops out 
of leagues. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions 
on the amount of interstate commerce involved in professional 
football. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Har«rns. It is true, is it not, that since the war, professional 
football has had a continuous growth in popularity ? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harxrns. In fact, total paid attendance at the games of the 
National Football League has increased annually every year since 
1951, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Betu. I think since 1950. I think in 1950 we had 13 teams 
and played 78 games. In 1951, it was off a little. In 1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955, and 1956, it increased a little each year. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to insert 
in the record attendance statistics of the National Football League. 
These statistics have been prepared by the National Football League 
for this hearing. 

The CuHarmman. That is accepted. 

(The statistics referred to appear at pp. 2551-2561.) 

The CHarrman. I want at this point, Mr. Bell, to express the 
gratitude of the committee for the very earnest cooperation we re- 
ceived from you and your league relative to statistics and information. 

Mr. Beir. May I say for myself and for the National Football 
League that we have never been treated more courteously or finer 
any place in the world than we have right here in Washington, where 
people don’t know how much work the fellows do down here. When 
[ was around here and saw them at 7 o’clock and 7: 30 in the morning 
and 7:30 at night, they ought to get a picture of it. You didn’t ask 
us to come here to a hearing. We came down here and pleaded with 
you for an opportunity to tell our story. We are appreciative, every 
one of us. And football people don’t forget. 

Mr. Harkrns. Mr. Bell, since 1952, television and radio income 
of football clubs that are members of the National Football League 
has totaled $6,855,270. Is that not true? 

Mr. Berxu. If you say so, it is. You are reading it there, Mr. 
Harkins. 

Mr. Harkins. And annually, since 1950, there has been an increase 
in the amount of money derived from radio and television. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Betti. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. With the exception of 1954, when you had Westing- 
house—Saturday night. 

Mr. Beri. Oh, no; there was a big increase in there. If you go 
back to 1952, it is smaller. To 1954, it is larger. In 1955, it goes 
down a little, and then goes back up in 1956. 
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Mr. Harxins. But my question related to its increase, and, with 
the exception of 1954, every year it has increased over previous years ? 

Mr. Bru. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, income from radio and television is a signifi- 
cant part of the business of professional football. Is that not cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Betz. Without radio and television and preseason games, 

salaries would drop to $100 a ball game, if they would play. 

Mr. Harxrns. In the case of the C hicago Bears and the Cleveland 
Browns and the New York Giants, income from radio and television 
has meant the difference between a profit and loss every year since 
1952. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Bru. I would guess it might make the difference in profit 
and loss in every club. 

Mr. Harkins. It shows very clearly in the statistics we have here 
that it is the fact with those three clubs. And you have already 
stated that it provides a substantial portion of the total revenues of 
some clubs ? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Nov, is it reasonable to expect that this trend of 
increasing incomes and incre: ising attendance will continue in the fu- 
ture ? 

Mr. Bet. I don’t believe—and this is simply a matter of opinion— 
that the television and radio will increase very much, for the simple 

reason that today the price of cables and pic -kups and the price of 
line charges and the price of time at the stations have increased so 
much that the sponsor, in my opinion, will not be able to pay much 
more in rights fees than they do today. Our policy is such that we 
would rather have 12 or 15 sponsors trying to get our games to a 
bigger audience and giving the public from “Maine to Seattle, Was sh., 
football every Sunday than we would our love for money. 

The CuHarrman. Are any of the teams in your league negotiating 
for closed-circuit communication Y the game ? 

Mr. Bexxi. Well, Mr. Celler, as far as I am concerned, I can only 
speak for myself. I believe that the kids of this country are entitled 
to see sports. They have idols on the field. They try to live up to 
them. When I ride down the Black Horse Pike to Atlantic City or 
out in the country someplace, I see houses worth $2,000 or $3,000, and 
antennas on each one of them. How are those kids going to pay for 
closed circuit? How is it possible? We have to educate the kids in 
this country to do the proper things in sports and copy great athletes, 
and so forth. I am definitely against it. When money becomes pre- 
dominant in professional football, I don’t care whether it is closed 
circuit or what it is, then we are no longer what we claim, a sport. 

The CuHatrman. That is a refreshing statement to hear, in con- 
trast, particularly, with some of the baseball owners who testified 
here. 

Mr. Betx. We have 6 or 8 guys in this league who struggled 
through thick and thin when things were very rough. They know 
the players and the football business, and they know the public and 
the sport. Our struggle was great. Without the selection of college 
players, we would be ‘dead. If we give the public the impression that 
all we want is money, and we are that type of people, then, so far as 
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I am concerned, we have no right to claim that we are a sport, or that 
we deserve any exemptions of any kind under that basis. 

Mr. Materz. Mr. Bell, may I ask you just this one question ? 

Mr. Bexu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marerz. Is it your position, as commissioner of professional 
football that you are opposed to the televising of football games via 
a closed-circuit system ¢ 

Mr. Betx. That is my own personal opinion. I can’t speak for 
the owners. But I think the kids of this country deserve to see every 
sporting event they can without paying for it. 

Mr. Materz. Do you know whether any major-league football 
club presently is negotiating for televising the games via a closed- 
circuit system ? 

Mr. Betu. I believe—I couldn’t say for 12 clubs—but I believe the 

reat majority, and maybe all of the contracts with television, I be- 
Tare it is stated there that there shall be no closed circuit for the 
team or the sponsor. 

Mr. Maerz. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. The total revenues, Mr. Bell, of the mambers of the 
National Football League in 1952 were $8,327,117, and in 1956 were 
$12,370,074. Now, the total for this period amounted to $52,420,106. 
You would agree, would you not, that this is a substantial amount of 
interstate commerce / 

Mr. Bexu. I don’t believe 

Mr. Keatrina. Certainly not all of it. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait a minute. I believe that is a legal question 
you might have some difficulty in answering. Would you answer 
this? These revenues were the result of contests between teams from 
various cities and various parts of the country. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Bett. I certainly believe that, and, as I said before and will 
say again, equal and great games where nobody knew who was going 
to win. 

The Cuarrman. And the revenue, in part, was from radio and tele- 
vision funds that you received ? 

Mr. Bexu. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Harxrns. The total net revenues before taxes for the teams on 
the National Football League in 1952 amounted to $487,097. In 
1956, the total net revenues before taxes amounted to $1,159,747. For 
the entire period, these total net revenues before taxes amounted to 
$4,325,421. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Bru. If it says it there, Mr. Harkins, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Have we a breakdown of all the revenues by 
clubs ? 

Mr. Harrys. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I think it ought to be placed in the record at this 
pom t. 

Mr. Harxrys. At this point, I offer four tables. The first one gives 
the gross operating income, TV and radio income, net income before 
taxes, net income after taxes, total players’ salaries, and average 
players’ salaries, 

Mr. Keatine. Are they all making money now? 

Mr. Harkins. Boe are all making 

Mr. Beit. The Cardinals and the Eagles did not make money. The 

Cardinals have lost over $800,000 in 5 years. 


96797—57—pt. 3——4 
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Mr. Harkins. The Philadelphia Eagles and the Cardinals are not 
showing profits in 1956. 

This next table is the financial statement of league clubs, 1952-56. 

The third table is income of member clubs and dividends paid, 
1952-56, and receipts from sale of television and radio rights by mem- 
ber clubs, 1952-56. 

The fourth table is salaries paid to players by member clubs, 
1952-56. 

The Cuarrman. Those tables will be accepted. 

(The tables referred to appear at pp. 2562-2567.) 

Mr. Keatine. May I ask a couple of questions here ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keartine. Mr. Bell, in your discussion of the history of pro- 
fessional football. I notice that you did not mention the All-American 
Football Conference. 

Mr. Betz. I do later. 

Mr. Keating. You do in your discussion later ? 

Mr. Bev. I'll answer any questions you have now. 

Mr. Katine. When did that come into existence ? 

Mr. Bex. In 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Keatrne. How long did they stay in business ? 

Mr. Betz. They finished in 1949. 

Mr. Keatine. This league was in competition with the Nationa] 
Football League, was it not ? 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keattne. Why do you think the All-American Conference 
failed ? 

Mr. Bex. I don’t think there is any question why it failed. It 
failed because it didn’t have equalization, because the Browns were 
the predominant team that beat almost everybody, except occasionally 
San Francisco and New York and Buffalo. They did not have equi: al- 
ization of teams. They couldn’t have attendance, and money is not 
predominant in professional football. Football men understand the 
game and understand the results of predominance. I don’t think there 
is any question—they had in the All-American Conference some very, 
very rich people. But the could not do anything about it, because 
they h: cs one top team, period, and the rest of them just played along. 
When I say the Forty-Niners had a good team, the Yanks had 
good team, Buffalo occasion: ly had a good team. But the Cleveland 
Browns predominated. They were h: ind- picked throughout the serv- 
ices prior to the war, and came in there with the greatest aggregation 
of football players ever accumulated, in my opinion, on one team. 
They kept that up until eventually they did not have any competition. 

Now, through equalization by the selection system the Browns are 
competing on an equal basis—last year and the year before. 

The CuatrMan. Is there room for another league in the country ? 

Mr. Bett. Sure. There is room for another league i in the country 
if it is operated properly and if its teams are located properly. When 
you talk about another league, the All-American C onference, in my 
opinion, helped professional football. Sure, we bid for players. We 
had no affiliations, no agreements. Many persons wrote and said, 
“Why don’t you get together with them?” We didn’t want to get 
together. We were willing to compete. 
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Canada has made the same suggestion. We don’t want to do it. 
We have no agreements with Canada, except a few of our clubs have 
agreements with a few Canadian clubs to respect each others’ player 
contr acts. Now Calgary says that their deal doesn’t go. 

I believe we will expand in the next few years, cert: uinly by 1960. 
However, it is ridiculous to put a new team in a city w ithout the 
proper material. In order to get the proper material, the team would 
have to receive first choice at le ast in two of the selection meetings. 

I offered a motion last year to increase the league by 2 teams, pro- 
vided that the 2 teams would get first and sec ond choice for the next 
2 years and start to operate then. Ifa team goes in with no material, 
they can play any place you w ant to mention and they keep getting 
beaten, and they get beaten 40 to ¢ and 51 to 10, and, like I did with 
the Eagles, they win only 1, 2 or 3 out of 12 games. People are not 
going to go to see them. 

You have to have a football team. You have to have them estab- 
lished. You have to have material. You have to help the new teams 
get material. 

The Cuarrman. Is there enough football talent to support two more 
teams, say, or a league? 

Mr. Bett. My contention is when the I ast 2 teams in each conference 
win 3 or 4 ballgames for 2 years, there is enough material—provided 
they get that first selection ‘choice for 2 years—to establish two other 
teams. Last year was pretty close to it. I think it is inevitable that 
it is going to happen. 

These places are crying for football teams. I guess I have in the 
office 8 or 10 offers from all over the countr y for a football team. Of 
course, you have to investigate them, you have to find out who they 
are, what they are, who their associates are, what their finances are, 
and so forth, and particularly whether they are football men who 
understand football. 

Rich men can come into football. They go into football and try to 
operate it the way they made their money in business. Well, it 

cannot be done. We have tried it and it can’t be done. 

We have had a situation like the one we had out on the coast. There, 
there were 3 or 4 rich men, very close friends. All of a sudden, they 
got to arguing and fighting and everything was up in the air. They 
argued for 2 years over it. Finally, at a meeting, I said, “You men 
used to be good friends, what do ey want to do, ruin good football out 
there with your argument?” » Mr. Pauley, Mr. Levy, and Mr. 
Reeves all said to me, “You tell u us aie to do and we'll cancel the court 
case.” 

I wrote a report and suggested they hire an old football man who 
knew something about football, and they hired him. Now I believe 
they are very happy. At least, on the surface they are very happy. 

Mr. Kratine. Do the W ashington Redskins make money ? 

Mr. Bert. Yes. They never make a great deal of money, but they 
make money. 

Mr. Marshall is a very good operator. He has had teriffic ideas 
that have helped this league. He is the fellow who seconded the 
motion in 1935, when I made the motion to save the league by equal- 
izing the teams, although his was one of the top teams. He sec- 
onded it. Mr. Marshall is the one who divided the league into two 
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divisions. Then they called it conferences and established the world’s 
championship game. He was one of the ones who established the 
pro all-star game. Remember, in the Chicago Tribune college all- 
star game and the pro all- star game on the coast, the people that 
promote those games insure those players their full year’s salary if 
they are hurt. If they are with us and they get hurt, they have to 
get their salaries, too. 

Mr. Harkins. The organizational documents of the National Foot- 
ball League are contained in its constitution and in its bylaws and 
in the rules of its member clubs; is that not so ¢ 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harxrns. Is it your contention that the current provisions of 
these organizational documents that relate to the reserve clause, the 
player selection system, the powers of the commissioner, and club 
territories are essential for the continuation of professional football, 
and therefore should be exempted from the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Betz. Yes, sir. I emphasize definitely, I don’t think you can 
improve on our reserve or option clause. But I emphasize particu- 
larly the selection of college players in this day and age, whether it 
is golf or track or football or baseball. The public only wants to 
see competition at the top. That is the great thing, equalization. 
They will all have to come to it, in my opinion. 

Mr. Harxrns. The National Football League is the only major 
professional football league in the United States; is it not? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkrns. Are there any minor professional football leagues at 
the present time? 

Mr. Ber. They are establishing one out in Phoenix, I think. We 
sent them our constitution and our bylaws and rules and regulations, 
and gave them the right to copy and use them. They asked me if 
we had any objec tion to their going into any of our league cities, and 
we said “No. 

Mr. Harkins. Where are they starting? 

Mr. Bett. They are in Phoenix, starting a western league. A kid 
named Bob Masters called me yesterday about getting a job coaching 
in this new minor league. But we don’t want any minor-league 
affiliations. We believe that we have the greatest opportunity, where 
a kid in 8 weeks can find out if he can get into a position that aver- 
ages better than $9,200 a year, and still have a job on the side. We 
don’t want any minor-league affiliations. We don’t want any affilia- 
tions or agreements with | anybody. We want to go on our own. 

We don’t want to have anything in pro football except corpora- 
tions. I know these fellows and talk with them and they are great 
guys. Idon’t care what they call me, on the record or off the record. 
But in my judgment, there should not be anything, and I am only 
speaking for professional football, except a corporation that has a 
franchise in the National Football League, and there should be 
nothing else in that corporation except that franchise, and that cor- 
poration should not go into a holding company. I think if we are 
a sport, we should stand on that tax situation, and not have any sit- 
uation where the rich get richer and they come in have businesses 
and combinations that go in the corporation. 
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The CuarrmMan. You don’t believe, then, that football should have 
any so-called farms, and any so-called working agreements with other 
clubs ? 

Mr. Bett. No, sir. I don’t believe in anything—either the boy is 
good enough after 4 years of college to play football, or if he isn’t, 
after he tries out for 8 weeks, he should go to work somewhere else. 
If he is, it is the duty and obligation of the owner to get that boy 
a job. 

I just read that Campanella of the Colts retired. He and Ameche 
opened a drive-in restaurant. They are doing $7,000 to $10,000 gross 
a week just because they played in Baltimore. This is a good ex- 
ample of how kids be nefit from playing professional football. It 
is a great thing. 

The Cuaman. Of course, we have had testimony by the baseball 
interests to the effect that they need farms, minor-league clubs, and 
working agreements in order to train further profession: ul players, 
and to round out the abilities of the baseball players. But you feel 
that in football that is not necessary ? 

Mr. Betu. Mr. Chairman, football is different. Ours is not a vo- 
cation for the player. it is a means to an end, to establish himself in 
business. Baseball players play 8, 10, 12—I think the statement was 
15 years. Our kids won't average over five ever. Last year they aver- 
aged less than 314 years in professional football. We have kids 
that quit because they have gotten jobs and set themselves up. We 
have kids that study medicine and law. Garry Kerkorian just left 
here where he was studying law at Georgetown University. Eddie 
LeBaron is working here. Well, he is playing for the Redskins. I 
have a little information on those fellows later on. 

I don’t want any minor leagues. I think if a kid can’t make it in 
8 weeks’ tryout after he has been to college, he ough’ to get a job 
elsewhere. But that is not a criticism of baseball, because they play 
10 to 12 years in baseball. 

Mr. Harkins. Two of your clubs in the National Football League 
are not corporations; is that not right ? 

Mr. Bett. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. They are partnerships. 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. I assume that is a condition that you are encour- 
aging the club owners to overcome ? 

Mr. Bert. That is a condition I got when I arrived. But I have 
understood that Mr. Pauley said definitely he would agree to go 
into a corporation. You see, with a partnership, taxwise, if you ms ake 
money you are worse off than being a corporation. Now, of course, 
if you lose money and you can write it off with other things in there, 
it is a different matter again. But I still believe what I said. Maybe 
[ll get a lot of arguments out of it, but I have only two partnerships 
left. 

Mr. Harkins. Other than the minor league starting in Phoenix, are 
there any other minor professional football leagues to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. Brix. There may be. I think there is one outside of Chicagu. 
But they aren’t going to be successful unless they are a community 
project. i 
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For instance, if you had a minor league of, say, 5 or 6 teams within 
a location of 500 or 600 miles—and you built up traditional rivalries, 
they will survive. But not if they are stretched all over the country. 
How can they pay those boys’ salaries? How can they possibly? We 
tried it once. A couple of our teams tried it for a year or so, but they 
got over it. 

Mr. Harkins. Are there any professional football teams that are 
not members of the National Football League, other than these two 
leagues you are talking about? 

Mr. Betit. No. We have no league except the 12 member clubs 
I told you about. 

Mr. Harkins. Membership in the National Football League at 
present is limited to 12 teams? 

Mr. Betx. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. And your bylaws erect considerable obstacles to the 
entry of new teams into the National Football League; do they not? 

Mr. Bext. I forget what the vote is. 

Mr. Harkins. It is unanimous. - 

Mr. Betx. For a new team, and ten-twelfths to transfer. 

Mr. Harkins. Your bylaws say that for any other professional foot- 
ball team to become a member of the National Football League it must 
receive unanimous approval from all members of the league. There- 
fore, any 1 of the 12 members could prevent another team from 
entering the league. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, they could under that. I don’t believe the y would. 
In fact, the conver sations and meetings certainly don’t look that way. 
The trend is to increase. Certainly, there is nobody dead against it. 
but they realize definitely that if they put a football team in a town, 
and that team for 2 or 3 years wins 1 or 2 or 3 games, they kill the 
enthusiasm in the town and everything else. You have to give them 
material or don’t start one. 

Mr. Harkins. Another thing. Unless unanimous approval is ob- 
tained from the members of the National Football League, no city 
can have more than one professional football team franchise granted 
to it; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Betz. That is right, and that is correct, in my opinion. First 
of all, we have two teams in Chicago and, under Judge Grim’s deci- 
sion, which Ill read a little later, they can’t televise any game against 
the other teams. I believe that television has been great for profes- 
sional football. It has sold pro football all over the country. But 
here the Chicago Bears and the Cardinals are in one city, and they 
never get the Bears or the Cardinals on television. That isn’t any 
criticism of the Cardinals or the Bears, because they have been estab- 
lished there, and they should stay there as long as they want to. 

Mr. Kratrna. There is only one in Tew York City ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Bexx. That is right. 

Mr. Keatrng. But, if the chairman wanted to start one in Brooklyn, 
he could do it, could he not? 

Mr. Betu. Provided we could get him a team that could compete. 
Otherwise, I would seriously advise him not to do so. 

Mr. Keating. But it wouldn’t require unanimous consent ? 

Mr. Bewwu. For the chairman to get one? 

Mr. Keratine. Yes. 
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Mr. Harkins. If an applicant for a professional football franchise 
attempts to put a team within the distance of 75 miles of a city that 
has a National Football League team, unanimous approval of the 
entire league must also be received ? 

Mr. Betu. That is right. 

Mr. Keatina. Well, if Mr. O’Malley and the chairman wanted to 
team up together to put a team into Brooklyn, they would have to get 
unanimous approval ? 

Mr. Betu. Well, New York is a big city. We moved one in there. 
We moved the Boston Yanks down into the Giants stadium. They 
played every other Sunday while they were over there. Then we 
moved them over to Yankee Stadium. 

Mr. Harkins. The point is, Mr. Bell, any city that presently has 
a National Football League team cannot get another National Football 
League team unless the team is already playing there agrees to it, 
and not only for the city limits involved, but for an area of 75 miles 
beyond the city limits; is that not right ? 

Mr. Bet. That is because the television would detract from the 
home games. I believe the territorial rights are absolutely essential 
to a football team. Your money and your finances and the salaries 
you pay the players depend to a great extent on preseason games and 
radio and television. If they were located that close, they wouldn’t 
get the sponsors. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you have any applicants for professional footbal] 
franchises, new franchises, in the league now ? 

Mr. Bez. In the league cities? No. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you have any new applicants for membership in 
the league? 

Mr. Bett. Yes. They have talked to us from Houston, between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. They talked about Miami. They talked 
about Minneapolis, and they talked about Buffalo. 

Mr. Keartnc. Has Greensboro, Charlotte, or any city in North 
Carolina tried to get a team ? 

Mr. Betu. No; they have not. 

Mr. Harkins. How long has it been since a new member has been 
admitted into the National Football League? 

Mr. Betz. Well, of course, the Browns and the Forty-Niners came 
in in 1950. Baltimore came in in 1950. Then Baltimore ceased to 
operate in 1951, I think it was, January 1951. They didn’t have a 
team. Then the Dallas Texans failed. Carroll Rosenbloom brought 
the contracts and went back into Baltimore with them. But the other 
teams have been there continually, and I think, in picking a city, 
if I may ebalorate, and I am not taking up too much of your time, I 
think you have to take into consideration the travel, the cable charges, 
the television, and so forth, and whether they will be able to get 
material to survive. 

Mr. Prerce. I have a question or two. 

Mr. Bey. Yes, Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Pierce. Baltimore is within 75 miles of Washington. When 
Mr. Rosenbloom bought the contract for the Baltimore Colts, did he 
have to pay any money to the Washington Redskins for coming into 
this area ? 

Mr. Betxi. Yes; he paid $100,000. You see, the Dallas club failed, 
and the league carried it for the last 5 or 6 games. The league treas- 
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ury lost around $70,000 in carrying that ball club and paying the 
players and coaches and so forth. We completed the whole schedule. 
Mr. Rosenbloom bought the Dallas contracts, paid Mr. Marshall for 
territorial rights, and made an agreement. You see, it was under- 
stood that when Baltimore was away and W: ashington was home, 
they would televise the game in Baltimore. When Baltimore was 
home and Washington was away, they would televise back to 
Washington. 

Mr. Pierce. How do you determine how much to pay a team when 
you enter its territory? Is that done by negotiation between the two 
teams? 

Mr. Bruty. That is negotiation. 

Mr. Prerce. Suppose they disagree? Is there any provision for 
arbitration ? 

Mr. Brit. They usually get together. My personal opinion is that 
Mr. Marshall did a very fine thing for the league. Of course, he 
knew Mr. Rosenbloom and the type of man he is and that he was an 
old football man. The Baltimore club has never paid out 5 cents 
to anyone but the football players and the people that work for them, 
Mr. Marshall knew it would be an amicable situation. 

I might do what Mr. Marshall did if I were doing exceedingly well, 
but I think that the way Baltimore is going, could easily hurt the Red- 
skins’ attendance. 

Mr. Harkrns. Is it the purpose of these territorial restrictions to 
limit the competition between members of the National Football 
League, or is it also their purpose to eliminate competition for football 
teams that are not members? 

Mr. Bett. They couldn’t possibly do that. 

Mr. Harkins. The agreement between Pro Football, Inc., the Wash- 
ington Redskins, and Baltimore Franchise, the Baltimore Colts, dated 
November 13, 1953, states in section 2: 

Subject to the provisions of the lease to be made between Baltimore Franchise 
and its authorities in the city of Baltimore, the field on which Baltimore Franchise 
shall play home games shall not be used for professional football games unless 
Baltimore Franchise or the Redskins is one of the teams engaged in playing the 
game. 

What is the purpose of this provision ? 

Mr. Betz. The purpose of that is this: If we didn’t have that in 
there, and New York was a great city for drawing football crowds, 
everybody would go in there to play preseason games, and they would 
ruin it. You have to have your own territory for preseason and sea- 
son games and protect that territory. Otherwise, you would get into 
a situation; as Judge Grim says in his decision, you can’t compete too 
much against each other. There are certain lines of demarcation. 
Suppose somebody came into Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
Eagles are struggling, as you can see in that financial report, and 2 or 
3 teams decided to play preseason games there and they put on some 
great ball games and the Eagles came in with an inferior team and 
played only fair football. They would be in trouble just on that. 

Mr. Harxrns. This restriction does not run only against members 
of the league. This runs against any professional football team, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Beiu. Oh, that refers to any team in our league. If the lan- 
guage is wrong, that is my fault. There is a man over in Baltimore 
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who held a meeting to establish a new professional league in Baltimore, 
and he talked about Detroit and different cities. We could not stop 
anybody from going in there if he could rent the ball park. 

Mr. Harxrns. Does not this contract say that the Baltimore Colts 
will use every effort to get a provision in their lease for exclusive use 
of the ball park for profession: al football games? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Harxrns. Does not that prevent any other football team— 
whether or not it is a team in the National Football League—from 
getting use of that park? 

Mr. Betx. That is right. That is what we do. We try to protect 
ourselves in our own park. We have even run into a situation over in 
Baltimore when the Navy plays there. They have an agreement with 
the city that nobody can play for 6 days before their game or until 2 
days after they play. Everybody tries to protect the gate. 

The Cuatrman. We have to ask these questions, and we don’t go 
into the merits or demerits of laws like that. If we are going to grant 
exemptions, we have to know what we are granting them for. 

Mr. Betz. We definitely try to protect our own ball park so we are 
the only professional team playi ing. 

Mr. Harxins. This provision ‘of the contract is related to the 
territorial rights of the Redskins and the Colts, is not that right? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Harxins. And that is the kind of provision you are requesting 
be exempted from the antitrust laws ? 

Mr. Betx. That they be allowed to make contracts that they will be 
the only professional football team playing in there? Yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. In their bylaws, the members of the National Foot- 
ball League also have entered into price-fixing arrangements, have 
they not? 

Mr. Bett. Not to my knowledge. Are you talking about the Balti- 
more-Washington agreement ? 

Mr. Harkins. Not initially. I am talking about the bylaws now. 
In article 16, section 1, page 36 of the league’s bylaws, it is stated: 

The minimum price for reserved tickets for any regularly scheduled cham- 
pionship games shall be $1.50 plus tax and a minimum of $1 plus tax for all 
unreserved adult tickets. 

Will you define what a regularly-scheduled championship game is? 

Mr. Betz. That is a game of the regular schedule. 

Mr. Harxrns. It is not the final championship game? 

Mr. Bextu. That is right. 

Mr. Harxkrns. This is an agreement, is it not, to establish minimum 
prices for all of the regularly scheduled games by the league? 

Mr. Betz. That is correct. 

Mr. Harkins. Is this not price fixing? 

Mr. Bex. It is fixing a minimum. If you don’t fix a minimum, 
and you get into a situation in this day and age—Excuse me, Mr. 
Chairman. 

If you think it is, Mr. Harkins, I'll agree with you. 

Mr. Harkins. What is the justification for this provision ? 

Mr. Beuu. The justification for it is this. I believe that a adult 
should pay one dollar and a half for a reserved seat, plus tax, and a 
dollar for an unreserved seat. I believe all kids, where you have room, 
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such as out on the coast where you have large enough stadiums, should 
be let in for nothing. 

Mr. Harkins. You are aware, are you not, that price fixing is pro- 
hibited by the antitrust laws now ? 

Mr. Betx. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. Harkins. And you are asking for an exemption for price 
fixing ? 

Mr. Bett. I believe it is in the best interests of the player, and the 
best interests of the league, and in the best interests of the public. 

Mr. Harxrns. In addition, article 18, section 5, page 39, with 
respect to the world professional football championship games, the 
members of the league have agreed that the commissioner shall fix 
prices at a minimum,rate of $4, plus tax, where the seating capacity 
is less than 40,000, and at a minimum rate of $3 plus tax when the 
seating capacity exceeds 40,000. This is also an instance where the 
members of the National Football League have entered into a price- 
fixing arrangement, is it not? 

Mr. Bexx. I guess it is. It is certainly in the best interests of the 
players who participate in the football, that we have it. If you say 
it is price-fixing; yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. And you here here asking for an exemption from the 
antitrust law? 

Mr. Bru. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. In the 1953 contract between the Baltimore Colts and 
the Washington Redskins, section 3 provides: 

Tickets sold by Baltimore franchise for admission to games in Baltimore shall 
be for the sum of not less than that for which tickets are sold by Redskins for 
admission to games played in Washington, and the same shall apply for tickets 
of admission sold by Washington for games in Washington. 

What is the meaning of this provision ? 

Mr. Betx. The meaning is they want the lowest price established. 
They don’t want to compete against each other. We are endeavoring 
in every way to increase salaries and go along with the players in 
everything we do. We don’t believe that two teams in the same local- 
ity, one team selling a seat for 75 cents and the other selling a seat 
for $4—we believe it will burt both of them. 

Mr. Harxins. So the purpose of this is to make sure that neither 
the Redskins nor the Colts charge less than 

Mr. Bex. We don’t care what the season ticket is, but not less. 

Mr. Harkins. Does this provision relate to commercial competi- 
tion, or to competition on the playing field ? 

Mr. Betz. I certainly think it relates to the benefit of the player, 
whether it is commercial competition or not. You would be a better 
judge of that than I would. 

Mr. Harkins. What justification is there for exempting a provision 
such as this from the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Brix. I believe it is for the best interest of the player. I be- 
lieve if you go into all the sporting events in this day and age, the 
only ticket that sells is the high-priced ticket. If you get into a 
situation where your gates, through lower-priced tickets and so forth, 
are poor the player is bound to get the worst of it in his salary. 

Mr. Harkins. Do any other member of the National Football 
League have agreements of this nature with respect to these prices ? 

Mr. Bett. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Harxins. How about the Chicago Cardinals and the Chicago 
Bears? 

Mr. Bex. I don’t think so. I read some of the prices for the 
Cardinals last year, and I am sure they couldn’t have any. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you know what they have? 

Mr. Betz. No; but Mr. Halas is here. You can ask him. 

Mr. Harkins. In the January 13, 1953, agreement between the 
Baltimore Colts and the Washington ‘Redskins, section 4 provides: 

30th Baltimore Colts and Washington Redskins may broadcast, but not televise, 
in the territory of the other team, meaning, as the case may be, a television 
station located in the city of Baltimore or the city of Washington, and not closer 
than an equal distance between the two cities. 

What is the meaning of this provision ? 

Mr. Betu. Under Judge Grim’s decision, you are allowed to protect 
the home gate within its territorial rights. 

Mr. Harkins. This was written before Judge Grim’s decision. 

Mr. Betu. The provision in television is simple and easy, because, 
in fact, Washington can be away and televise over a station in Wash- 
ington, and it throws into certain Baltimore territory. That was 
part of the agreement. Then when Baltimore is away, they televise 
back, too, and so does Washington. 

Mr. Harkins. Yes, but this provision prohibits any television in 
the territory of the other team. It was negotiated before Judge Grim’s 
decision. 

Now, is it your contention that this provision as it reads now con- 
forms with the opinion that Judge Grim handed down? 

Mr. Betu. I think it even goes further. They have agreed to go 
further. That is one of the reasons why Mr. Marshall agreed to let 
the Colts ome into the territory, they knew when they were televising 
at a station in Washington and Baltimore was at home, to a certain 
extent they knew it would throw into that territory. The same way 
when Baltimore is away and televising when Washington is home. 

Mr. Harxtns. Is it your position that this provision is consistent: 
with the order of Judge Gri im ? 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Harxtns. Then there has been no change in this provision since 
his order; is that right ? 

Mr. Betz. No. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, article 10, section 2, subparagraph (c), appears 
on page 27 of the league’s bylaws. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. It provides that: 

Each home club grants the visiting club the exclusive right to permit or li- 
cense the telecast of the game being played between them back to the visiting 
club’s home territory. 

Mr. Betz. Well, I can tell you the exact reason for that. If the 
Eagles are playing in Pittsburgh and are paps ising that game back 
to Philadelphia, the public is getting that game. Therefore, why 
should some other sponsor come in and give the same game in the 
same territory? The public is getting the game. 

Mr. Harxtys. Underneath that provision it says in parentheses: 


(For 1955 only and does not affect the New York Giants’ and Washington 
Redskins’ contracts previously approved. ) 
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Mr. Brix. There were contracts already approved. After that, 
every contract from that time on, including the Redskins and the 
Giants, has article 10 inserted in the agreement. It says in that 
contract that it shall be governed by artic le 10. in its entirety, and 
Judge Grim’s decision. 

Mr. Harxrys. That is my question. Has the Redskins contract of 
January 1953 been amended ? 

Mr. Bew. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Why was it not supplied to us? Why was the amend- 
ment not supplied to us? 

Mr. Brix. You mean why was it not taken out ? 

Mr. Harkins. Yes. We were given this copy, and there is no indi- 
cation on the face of it. 

Mr. Beit. Well, that is my fault. I am supposed to study those 
things and get them out. 

Mr. Harxrns. There is another question here. This clause in paren- 
theses refers to contracts between the New York Giants and the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Is that a contract between those two clubs, or are 
those different contracts—— 

Mr. Betu. They are different contracts. One for the Redskins with 
Amoco and one for the Giants with Atlantic Refining Co. 

They are different contracts. They both had contracts, Mr. Har- 
kins, at that time, with sponsors that already had been signed. And 
they did not have in article 10. 

Mr. Harkins. One final question. 

Do the Redskins televise their away-games in Washington at the 
same time that Baltimore Colts are playing a home game? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. And the same for Baltimore? 

Mr. Bei. Yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. May I insert in the record at this time the Baltimore 
franchise-Washington Redskins contracts and the constitution and 
bylaws of the N ‘ational Football Le: ugue ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

(The letters referred to appear at pp. 2568-2570, 2580A.) 

The Cuarmman. You might start to read again, Mr. Bell. You were 
on page 7. 

Mr. Brut. In my opinion, the crux of our case here today, gentlemen, 
is that the maintenance of competition on the playing field is necessary 
to the continuance of professional football, and this cannot be accom- 
plished without the utilization of practices which equalize player 
strength among the various clubs. 

This situation is accurately and eloquently described by an im- 
partial observer, Judge Grim of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in the case of United States v. 
National Football League. In this case, Judge Grim upheld against 
antitrust attack by the Department of Justice our league rule which 
prohibits the telecasting of any game into the home. territory of a 
team when it is playing at home, but struck down certain of our 
other broadcasting rules such as the one prohibiting telecasting of 
a game into the home territory of a team when the home team is play- 
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ing away, as well as all our rules relating to radio broadcasts. Judge 
Grim stated : 


Professional football is a unique type of business. Like other professional 
sports which are organized on a league basis it has problems which no other 
business has. The ordinary business makes every effort to sell as much of its 
product or services as it can. In the course of doing this it may and often 
does put many of its competitors out of business. The ordinary businessman 
is not troubled by the knowledge that he is doing so well that his competitors 
are being driven out of business. 

Professional teams in a league, however, must not compete too well with each 
other in a business way. On the playing field, of course, they must compete as 
hard as they can all the time. But it is not necessary and indeed it is unwise 
for all the teams to compete as hard as they can against each other in a business 
way. If all the teams should compete as hard as they can in a business way, 
the stronger teams would be likely to drive the weaker ones into financial failure. 
If this should happen not only would the weaker teams fail, but eventually the 
whole league, both the weaker and the stronger teams, would fail, because with- 
out a league no team can operate profitably. 

It is particularly true in the National Football League that the teams should 
not compete too strongly with each other in a business way. The evidence shows 
that in the National Football League less than half the clubs over a period of 
years are likely to be financially successful. There are always teams in the 
league which are close to financial failure. Under these circumstances it is both 
wise and essential that rules be passed to help the weaker clubs in their compe- 
tition with the stronger ones and to keep the league in fairly even balance. 

The winning teams usually are the wealthier ones and, unless restricted by 
artificial rules, the rich get richer and the poor get poorer * * *. Winning 
teams draw larger numbers of spectators to their games than do losing teams, 
and from the larger gate receipts they make greater profits than do losing 
teams. With this greater wealth they can spend more money to obtain new 
players, they can pay higher salaries, and they can have better spirit among 
their players than can the weaker teams. With these better and happier play- 
ers they will continue to win most of their games while the weaker teams will 
continue to loss most of their games. The weaker teams share in the prosperity 
of the stronger teams to a certain extent, since as visiting teams they share in 
the gate receipts of the stronger teams. But, in time, even the most enthusiastic 
fans of strong home teams will cease to be attracted to home games with in- 
creasingly weaker visiting teams. Thus, the net effects of allowing unrestricted 
business competition among the clubs are likely to be, first, the creating of 
greater and greater inequalities in the strength of the teams; second, the weaker 
teams being driven out of business; and, third, the destruction of the entire 
league. 

Chere are four things which, in our judgment, are vital to the con- 
tinuance of professional football as it is conducted today, namely: 

(1) The player-selection system ; 

(2) The reserve clause: 

(3) The provision of our bylaws which vests in the commis- 
sioner authority to act in matters involving conduct detrimental 
to professional football; and 

(4) The territorial rights of our teams. 

With your permission, I shall now proceed to discuss each of these 
four essentials in the order in which they are mentioned above. 

Purpose: The fundamental purpose and sole function of the player- 
selection system is the equalization of the clubs in the league. By 
reequalizing the clubs each year, closely matched teams and maximum 
competition among these teams are achieved. Thus the public will 
invariably see and enjoy hard-fought contests in which either team 
may win. The keener the competition, of course, the larger the 
crowds at each game throughout the year. And the larger the crowds 
the higher the players’ salaries go. 
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Preselection activities by clubs: Before the annual selection meet- 
ing takes place, each club sends a questionnaire and/or talks by tele- 
phone to each player in whom it 1s interested. Among other ques- 
tions, the club asks each player if he desires to play for that club if 
it should choose him. A player who does not desire to play with a 
particular club is usually not selected by that club. 

It is understandable, of course, why a club will not select a player 
who has stated that he does not desire to play for that club. It is due 
to the fact that football, a rugged, aggressive, body-contact, team 
game, requires genuine competitive spirit and the strong will to win 

or the team. In other words, the competitive spirit with which the 
player has been imbued in college must be sustained through his pro- 
fessional football career. 

Operation of player-selection system: At the annual selection meet- 
ing, the team which finished the previous season in last place in the 
league is given the first choice of the players. In reverse order to the 
standing of the clubs at the end of the preceding season, each club 
selects one player per round. The rounds continue in the same order 
of selection until all clubs have selected 30 players each. 

Mr. Keatine. The National Football League, Mr. Bell, has two di- 
visions, an eastern and a western division ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Keatrne. Then there is a last-place club in each division, is 
there not? 

Mr. Bewu. That isn’t the way it works. It is the last club, in per- 
centage, of the 12 clubs. 

Mr. Keating. In other words, of the two bottom clubs, the one with 
the lower percentage would get first crack. 

Mr. Betu. If I might explain to you, suppose the Boston club in 
the western conference had an average of 333. Suppose there were 3 
clubs in the eastern conference that had less than 333. They would 
get first, second, and third choice. Then the club that had an average 
of 333 would be fourth, and the next one would be fifth, and so on. 

Mr. Krattne. And they each select one man, and then the next one 
up, and then you go right around 

Mr. Betz. And the champion draws last. 

The Cuarrman. Until you have drawn 30 players? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Each year? 

Mr. Betx. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Why is it 30 players? 

Mr. Matetz. Mr. Chairman, each team has 30 players. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Bex. The player limit last year was 33 players. You can 
take to a training camp 60 players. Each team may take that num- 
ber because each team figures that 3, 4, or maybe 5 players may drop 
out or retire and so on. So you pick the 30 so that each team has 60 
players going into training camp. 

Mr. Kearine. Before this starts, there is the one bonus pick ? 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Keatina. It is determined by lot who will have that bonus pick? 

Mr. Beux. If you want to call it that, yes. But we believe in it. 

Mr. Keatrne. Oh, I am not critical of it. I don’t consider it a 
lottery. Iamtrying to clarify it in my own mind. 
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Mr. Bet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Suppose you are the bonus pick of Chicago this year. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearine. After you are picked, you negotiate with that club 
for your salary ; is that it? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. But you couldn’t play somewhere else? You have 
got to play with the team that picked you? 

Mr. Betu. You could, if you had a valid reason. But. because of 
the publicity that the bonus pick gets all over the United States, he 
has the greatest bargaining situation with the club of anything I 
know. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and read your statement, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Bet. The recent experience of the Baltimore Colts provides 
a good illustration of the benefits of the player-selection system. 
Formerly, this club had a poor recor d. It lost about $600,000 in 5 
years, 4 of which were spent in the All-America Conference (1 year 
in Miami and 3 years in Baltimore) and 1 in the National Football 
League. Finally, the club ceased operations in January 1951. Then, 
in 1953, Baltimore received a new franchise, acquired the players of 
the defunct Dallas, Tex., team, and received first choice of the players 
in the selection meeting. While rebuilding its team, Baltimore re- 
ceived in January 1954 and 1955, second, third, or fourth choice, as 
well as the bonus choice of the college talent. Because of proper scout- 
ing and the player-selection system, the club was able to obtain the 
services of such outstanding players as Shaw, Ameche, Dupre, Vessels, 
Moore, and others. As a . result, today Baltimore can compete on 
even terms with any other team in the le: ague. 

The competitiveness among teams produced by the player-selection 
system makes the outcome of any league game as unpredictable as 
next month’s weather. Many will recall a 1955 game between the 
Chicago Bears and the Cardinals. The Bears had won 6 straight 
games and were overwhelming favorites to defeat the Cardinals who 
had won only 3 out of 9 games. They actually won 3, tied 1, and 
lost 5. Yet the final score was 53 to 14—in favor of the ( Jardinals, 

Perhaps the best indicator that the player selection system is good 
for the player is the fact that his average income over the past 11 years 
has increased approximately 300 percent. The average salary of a 
league football player who devoted only 2 months’ full time and 3 
months’ part time to playing football, was over $9,000 for the 1956 
season. I’ve often dreamed of how pleasant it would be to have a 
son who, after graduating from college, could find out in 8 weeks if he 
is good enough to play professional football and earn a salary like 
that for a few years while establishing himself in a business or a 
profession. Just compare this to the salaries that young lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, and other highly trained professional men are able 
to earn after completing their studies. And they work a full year too. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Marshall Gold- 
berg, one of the greatest football players in college and professional 

ranks that played on the last-place team with the Cardinals, and a 
championship team. I have invited him to testify here. His business 


took him to England. I would like, therefore, to offer for the record 
his letter. 
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The Cuarrman. That will be accepted into the record. 
(The letter from Marshall Goldberg, to Mr. Bert Bell, dated June 
28, 1957, is as follows:) 


GLENOOE, ILL., June 28, 1957. 
Mr. Bert BELL, 
1 Bala Avenue, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Dear Bert: In our recent phone conversation you informed me of the setting 
back of my appearance before the Senate Subcommittee for Investigating Anti- 
trust Activities in the Major Sports. I regret that I will be unable to testify 
due to my departure for England on July 1. Under the circumstances I am taking 
the liberty of expressing my views in this letter. If the opportunity arises and 
you care to do so, I will be pleased for you to present this letter to the committee. 

I played with the Chicago Cardinals from 1939 through 1948, with a few years 
out during the war to serve in the Navy. I played longer with the Chicago 
Cardinals than any other backfield man in their history. During all the years 
I played with the Chicago Cardinals, with the exception of the first two, I was 
employed on a year-round basis as a sales engineer for the Hmerman Machinery 
Corp., rebuilders of used machinery. During my last football year of 1948 I was 
promoted to sales manager. At the present time I am general manager of that 
concern. During my 10 years of professional football I never conceived of pro- 
fessional football as any sort of career. I have found professional football to be 
highly important to the player in three respects: (1) It is the greatest post- 
graduate school for the college athlete who intends to become a coach. Nowhere 
san he get the coaching or experience that he will get in pro football. (2) Itisa 
means toanend. During a professional football career many important contacts 
are made and opportunities arise to become securely implanted in a job with a 
future while pro football pays the way. (3) There is no other place I know 
where an athlete coming out of school can be paid so well in a few short months 
for something he loves to do. A player can accumulate funds to be used ad- 
vantageously in a great many ways in the future—to continue education or start 
a business or a profession. Several of my contemporaries played as pros while 
studying for law, divinity, or medicine. I have never conceived of professional 
football being anything more than a sport and a means to an end. 

More and more a major percentage of the players are finding positions and are 
employed on a year-round basis in the cities where they play professional foot- 
ball. During my years with the Chicago Cardinals I am sure that the owners 
never regarded the Cardinals as a business, for they derived no income from 
football. It appears that it was, in fact, an expensive pastime for them. 
Studying the rest of the league, it appears to me that few, if any, of the owners 
of the professional football teams derive their income from professional 
football. 

Before I became a Cardinals’ player I had made all-American in 1937 and 
1938 on a team at the University of Pittsburgh, which was for years considered 
as one of the outstanding ones of the day in the country. In two successive 
years I was voted second in the Heismann trophies. I was disappointed to 
find that I had been drafted by the Chicago Cardinals who had been deeply 
rooted in last place. In 1939 and 1940 we had a rugged time of it because of 
weak player personnel. But in each year of the draft—in 1941, 1942, 19438, and 
1944—-we were able to come up with just a few players each year so that when 
the players returned in 1946 from the war our ball club shot from last place 
into a place of prominence as pennant contenders. In 1947 we were fortunate 
enough to win the world’s championship. In 1948 we won the western division 
championship and lost to Philadelphia in the playoffs. We would never have 
had the opportunity to win the championship if the player selection system 
did not present to us the chance to secure the proper players to become con- 
tenders for the championship. It appears to me that it has been through the 
player selection team that pro football really came into its own, for now every 
game which I attend here in Chicago is a contest and the outcome uncertain. 
This creates a greater interest among the fans, indispensable to a sporting 
event, and gives the ballplayers a better opportunity to show their ability. 

In the early days of pro football most of the outstanding ballplayers were 
centered on 2 or 3 teams while the rest of the pro teams were merely whipping 
boys. I played on both championship and last-place ball clubs, and there is no 
question in my mind that today’s professional football is the very best ever 
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played and the league is at its best balance among the teams in its history. It 
appears to me that today’s system of selection of players in professional football 
is the most equitable for the players, the teams, and the fans. 

I know from my experience in 10 years of professional football that my posi- 
tion here in industry as general manager of Emerman Machinery Corp. and 
my past reputation as a football player is connected directly to my brief years as 
a member of the Chicago Cardinals. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
MARSHALL GOLDBERG. 


Mr. Beuu. I also have here some letters a Cardinal players 
which arrived here the day before yesterday. I don’t want to read 
them, but I think it would be interesting to read letters from ball- 
players who played on a ball club that lost over $800,000 in the last 5 
years; what they have to say about their conditions and so forth. 

The CuatrMan. Do you want to put those letters in the record ? 

Mr. Bru. I would like to have them in, if it isn’t too much bother. 

The CuarrMan. Whatever you wish. 

Mr. Bexx. I would like to have them in the record. 

(The documents referred to appear at pp. 2570-2580.) 

Mr. Harkins. Those letters were all solicited by the managing 
director of the Cardinals, is that not right ? 

Mr. Beti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, he wrote on June 6, 1957, to the 


players on his team, the Cardinals, and asked them to write him as 
follows: 


I would appreciate an immediate letter from you (as short as possible) stating 
what pro football means and has meant to you in reference to your earnings from 
pro football, such as buying a home and investing in business. Also, if in your 
off-season job you are selling anything from insurance to sporting goods, etc., 
has pro football helped you in your work? 

I want a true expression from you as to how you feel about pro football help- 
ing you in starting a career after your graduation from college. 

It is iiuportant that I have your answer not later than June 17, as the life of 
pro football depends to a great extent upon you. 


Mr. Harkins. I offer this letter in the record at the same time. 
The Cuatrman. It is accepted. 
(The complete letter by Mr. Wolfner is as follows :) 


CHICAGO CARDINALS FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Chicago, Iul., June 6, 1957. 
Addressed to: 35 active ballplayers on the Cardinals roster. 

DEAR PLAYER: The National Football League will be attending a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., on June 24, 1957, before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

I would appreciate an immediate letter from you (as short as possible) 
stating what pro football means and has meant to you in reference to your 
earnings from pro football such as buying a home and investing in business. 
Also if in your off-season job you are selling anything from insurance to sporting 
goods, etc., has pro football helped you in your work? 

I want a true expression from you as to how you feel about pro football 
helping you in starting a career after your graduation from college. 

It is important that I have your answer not later than June 17 as the life 
of pro football depends to a great extent upon you. 

With kind regards and looking forward to seeing you at training camp which 
will be with us before we know it, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. WOLFNER, 
Miuaelay Director. 


96797—57—pt. 3——5 
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Mr. Betx. May I say something about that letter, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Betu. I have never read that letter, but there is a terrific rivalry 
in Chicago between the Bears and the Cardinals, and Mr. Wolfner, 
who is very conscious of that, both on and off the field and in publicity, 
knew that we were bringing Sid Luckman and George Conner and 
Red Grange and Marshall Goldberg and players’ representatives 
here, and he felt he wanted to have the Cardinals’ position in there, 
especially in view of the fact of the Cardinals’ record. I never read 
the letter; I never saw it. 

The Cuarrman. I think we'll have to adjourn now. There are 
some important matters on the floor of the House. We'll adjourn 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, when we shall hear you again, 
Mr. Bell. You may complete your statement directly after we hear 
from a number of the players like Mr. Bednarik, Sid Luckman, Jack 
W. Jennings, Harold (Red) Grange, and George Conner. We will 
hear from the players en banc. 

I don’t think they'll take very long, and then you can finish your 
statement tomorrow morning. Is that agreeable with you? 

Mr. Brix. Whatever you say is agreeable with me. 

The Cuarrman. We'll hear the players tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. The committee is adjourned until then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee was adjourned until 
the following day, July 25, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 

(The following documents were offered for the record :) 


Hon. Peter W. Ropino, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

MY Dear CONGRESSMAN RopiIno: Pursuant to our conversation in the matter, 
we are enclosing a memorandum on the power of Congress to hold hearings and 
enact legislation on a subject even though such subject may be pending in court. 

The power of Congress to hold hearings on proposed or contemplated legisla- 
tion is coextensive with its constitutional power to enact legislation, and this 
is true whether or not the subject matter of the hearings and legislation is 
pending in court. The first hearing authorized by the House was in 1792 and a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the defeat of General St. Clair in 
the Northwest Territory. From then until now numerous congressional hear- 
ings have been held without any interference from the courts. 

In 1911, a House select committee, appointed by the House, was holding hear- 
ings on the question of whether the United States Steel Corp. had violated the 
antitrust laws, such hearings being held for the purpose of determining whether 
further legislation was necessary. While the hearing was in progress, the 
Department of Justice filed suit seeking the dissolution of the corporation on 
the ground that it had violated the antitrust laws. Counsel for the corporation 
moved in the committee hearing that such hearing be suspended because the 
subject matter was pending in court. The committee unanimously rejected 
the motion and continued with the hearing. The same thing happened in the 
68th Congress when Senator Burton K. Wheeler was indicted in Montana; also 
when a House committee in 1924 requested Attorney General Dougherty to 
furnish certain information on two Members of the House who had been 
indicted ; and is happening now in the McClellan Senate committee investigating 
labor unions. 

In Marshall vy. Gordon (248 U. S. 521) and other cases, the Supreme Court 
has recognized the right of congressional committees to hold hearings simul- 
taneously with proceedings pending in court. 

We have found no instance where a congressional committee has declined 
to commence hearings because of a pending court action on the subject matter, 
nor where such a committee has suspended hearings where a court action was 
filed during the course of the hearings. The same thing is true as to legislation. 

Notwithstanding the constitutional prohibition of encroachment on the func- 
tions of the judiciary, as you well know, each branch of Congress has power to 
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conduct investigations in aid of its proper legislative functions, even though 
the subject of inquiry may also be the proper concern of the courts. 

The power of investigation for legislative purposes is an inherent power of 
Congress, and has consistently been so recognized by both Congress and the 
courts. 

In preparing our memorandum, we have reviewed Cannon’s Precedents of 
the House of Representatives; Hind’s Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives; pertinent decisions of the United States Supreme Court and other Federal 
and State court decisions; the legislative history and committee reports on 
H. R. 15657, 68d Congress, 2d session, which became the act of October 15, 1914 
(38 Stat., pt. 1, p. 730) amending the antitrust laws; House committee hearings 
and House Report No. 1127 thereon, on the investigation of the United States 
Steel Corp., 62d Congress, 2d session; Harvard Law Review and some 30 other 
law reviews; American Political Science Quarterly, various books on the in- 
vestigative power of Congress; pending bills to amend the antitrust laws; and 
congressional committee hearings which were continued notwithstanding suit 
was filed during the hearings. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee may properly hold hearings and recommend legislation on organized 
football, notwithstanding the Radovich case is pending in court. 

Regards. 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON M. HESTER. 


P. S. In the Radovich case, the Supreme Court pointed out the disastrous 
effects which would befall baseball if the Court should have held in subject 
to the antitrust laws: 

“Congress had chosen to make no change. All this, combined with the flood 
of litigation that would follow its repudiation, the harassment that would ensue, 
and the retroactive effect of such a decision, led the Court to the practical 
result that it should sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching over 
many years.” 

Professional football now faces such a fate unless Congress grants legislative 
relief. 


THE Power or Coneress To Hotp HEARINGS AND ENAcT LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
Suits PENDING IN THE COURTS 


By Clinton M. Hester, Washington Counsel, National Football League, 
June 11, 1957 


I 


The power of the Congress to hold hearings in aid of proposed or contemplated 
legislation is one of the most entrenched prerogatives of the legislative branch 
under the Constitution. The right to investigate through the examination of 
witnesses and documents in hearings for legislative purposes, and the enact- 
ment of legislation pursuant thereto, is exclusively within the province of the 
Congress without any interference from the other two great departments of 
the Government. This has been true since the adoption of the Constitution. 

It is also firmly established by both congressional precedents and court 
decisions that a commitee of the Senate or House of Representatives may hold 
hearings, and the Congress may legislate, on a subject even though such subject 
may be involved in a case pending in court. Congressional committees are not 
precluded from beginning a hearing because the subject matter of the hearing 
is pending in court, and if a suit is filed in court in the midst of a committee 
hearing, such hearing is not suspended until the court action is terminated 
but continues to its conclusion. And legislation may be enacted on the basis of 
the results of the congressional hearing. 

In Radovich v. National Football League, Bert Bell, et al., decided February 
25, 1957, the Supreme Court held that organized football was subject to the 
provisions of the antitrust laws, and remanded the case to the lower court for 
trial on the merits. In Federal Base Ball Club of Baltimore v. National League 
of Professional Base Ball Clubs, et al., (259 U. S. 200 (1922)) and in Toolson v. 
New York Yankees (346 U. S. 356 (1953)), the Supreme Court held that or- 
ganized baseball was not subject to such laws. The Supreme Court suggested 
in the Radovich case that the discrimination in the two rulings could be 
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eliminated in a more orderly way by the Congress rather than by court decision. 

Bills were introduced in the House of Representatives in the 85th Congress, 
ist session, to exempt organized football from the scope of the antitrust laws, 
and for other purposes.. The House Judiciary Committee appointed a select 
committee from its members to hold hearings on the proposed legislation to aid 
the committee in making its recommendation to the House on the proper course 
of action to be taken. Hearings have been scheduled to begin on June 17, 1957. 

It has been suggested that hearings may not be held by the subcommittee 
while the Radovich case, which is a suit for damages under the antitrust laws, 
is pending in court. 

One of the most firmly established principles in our Government is the right 
of Congress to conduct investigations, including holding hearings, in pursuance 
to its constitutional functions. This right was first established in 1792 when 
the House passed a resolution authorizing the appointment of a committee to 
investigate and hold hearings for the purpose of determining the causes of the 
military defeat of General St. Clair in the Northwest Territory. The resolu- 
tion provided, “That a committee be appointed to inquire into the cause of the 
failure of the late expedition under Major General St. Clair, and that the 
said committee be empowered to call for such persons, papers, and records as 
may be necessary to assist their inquiries.”* Subsequent resolutions of the 
Senate and the House to the present time have contained substantially the same 
wording. 

These investigative powers extend to the right of a committee to hold hearings 
on a matter even though it be pending in the courts at the time of the hearing. 


II 


On May 4, 1911, the House passed Resolution 148 authorizing a committee 
of nine members, to be elected by the House, to investigate the United States 
Steel Corp. for alleged violations of the antitrust laws, and on May 16, 1911, the 
House elected the committee by a resolution.’ 

Hearings were held, during the course of which, the Department of Justice 
filed suit against the corporation seeking its dissolution for violations of the 
antitrust laws, whereupon its counsel objected to the continuance of the hear- 
ings until the court action was concluded. The objection was overruled, and 
the hearings were continued. At the conclusion of the hearings, the chairman 
of the committee submitted the report of the committee to the House, and the 
Speaker ordered that it be printed.“ It is House Report No. 1127, 62d Con- 
gress, 2d session. 

On the question of continuing the hearings, notwithstanding a suit was filed 
in court, House Report No. 1127 states, pages 2, 3: 

“Under the original resolution, by the terms of which this committee was 
empowered to conduct this investigation it was particularly charged with the 
duty of determining whether the organization and operation of the United States 
Steel Corp. was in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. The committee pro- 
ceeded to diligently inquire into this question, and was eliciting evidence on 
that subject when the Department of Justice, stimulated by the revelations 
made in the hearings and relying upon much of the evidence brought out before 
the committee, instituted a proceeding in the United States court seeking the 
dissolution of the corporation. The committee carefully considered what, if any, 
effect such a proceeding would have upon the original purpose and duty of the 
committee to make a finding as to whether the corporation and its conduct was 


1Congressman Oren Harris (Arkansas) introduced H. R. 5383 to exempt organized 
football, basketball, hockey, and baseball from the antitrust laws. 

Congressman John W. Byrnes (Wisconsin) introduced H. R. 6877 making the antitrust 
laws applicable to football, baseball, basketball, and hockey, except: with respect to (1) 
playing rules of the game, (2) organization of leagues and associations, (3) contracts and 
agreements between leagues and between clubs relating to the rights of the parties to such 
contracts or agreements to operate within specified geographical areas, and (4) employ- 
ment of players. 

Congressman Kenneth B. Keating (New York) introduced H. R. 6876 which is identical 
with H. R. 6877 introduced by Congressman Byrnes. 

Congressman Patrick J. Hillings (California) introduced H. R. 5307 providing that the 
words “trade or commerce’’ as used in the antitrust laws shall apply to organized baseball. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler (New York) introduced H. R. 5319 which is identical with 
H. R. 5307 introduced by Congressman Hillings. 

* Hind’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 3, pp. 79, 80 (1907) ; 3 Annals 
of Congress, p. 490. 

* Congressional Record, p. 1253, 62d Cong., 1st sess. 

* Congressional Record, p. 10078, 62d Cong., 2d sess. 
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in violation of the Sherman antitrust law; and the committee unanimously 
resolved, on the 9th day of December 1911, as follows: 


* x ¥* + * * + 


“The objection made by the counsel for the United States Steel Corp. to the 
further continuance of the investigation was based upon the ground that the 
Government had filed a bill in the courts of New Jersey against the United 
States Steel Corp. seeking its dissolution under the antitrust law. As to this 
objection, it is our unanimous opinion that the committee should continue the 
investigation as if no proceeding on the part of the United States Government. 
were now pending against said corporation, but not for the purpose of deter- 
mining the questions involved in the action brought by the Government against 
the United States Steel Corp., and any inquiry into the subjects embraced in 
that action should be made for the purpose of enabling the committee to recom- 
mend such further legislation as in its opinion is desirable.” ° 

A minority report’ was filed which disagreed with the majority report on 
proposed remedial legislation to amend the antitrust laws, but does not mention 
the continuance of the hearings after the Government filed its suit. At the 
time the whole committee considered that question, it voted unanimously to 
continue the hearings. 

The select committee recommended legislation to amend the antitrust laws for 
the purpose of eliminating certain evils which were exposed in the course of the 
hearings. <A bill was proposed which would prohibit a person who is a director 
of a corporation manufacturing railroad cars or locomotives from being at the 
same time a director of a railroad company engaged in interstate commerce.’ 

The first amendatory legislation to the antitrust laws following the United 
States Steel Corp. hearings was the act of October 15, 1914.2. The bill which 
became that act was H. R. 15657, 63d Congress, 2d session. During the hearings 
on that bill, Congressman A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky, who had been chairman of 
the select committee in the United States Steel Corp. hearings, appeared before 
the committee and offered the identical bill which had been proposed by his 
committee in House Report No. 1127, 62d Congress, 2d session. Its provisions 
were embodied in section 8 of the act of October 15, 1914.° 

Section 15 of a proposed bill in House Report No. 1127 (1912) dealt with final 
decrees entered on the conviction of a defendant which was incorporated in 
section 5 of the act of October 15, 1914, providing that a final decree rendered in 
any criminal prosecution brought by or on behalf of the United States under the 
antitrust laws to the effect that a defendant has violated such laws, shall be 
prima facie evidence against such defendant in any suit brought by any other 
party against such defendant under said laws as to all matters respecting which 
said decree would be an estoppel as between the parties thereto.” 

Section 10 of a proposed bill in House Report 1127 provided that any person 
injured in his business or property or who shall be threatened with such injury 
by violation of the antitrust laws may bring suit in equity to restrain violations 
of the antitrust laws. This proposal was included in the act of October 15, 1914." 

All of the committee’s proposed legislation which was enacted in the act of 
October 15, 1914, was directly involved in the suit filed by the Government against 
the United States Steel Corp. In other words, while the case was pending in 
court, Congress modified the statute on which the case was based. 

Thus, the Congress recognized its inherent power to hold hearings and subse- 
qently enact legislation pursuant thereto, even though the subject matter of the 
hearings was simultaneously pending in court. 

The Senate has held hearings on charges against one of its Members while a 
case was pending in court for the purpose of determining whether the charges 
in the indictment were true. 

After Burton K. Wheeler was elected to the Senate from Montana, he was 
retained to represent Gordon Campbell in the State courts of Montana. Senator 
Wheeler was indicted under section 113 of the Criminal Code, which prohibits a 
Member of Congress from appearing before any department of the Government in 





®*Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 6, p. 526 (1936). 

®Pt. 2 of H. Rept. No. 1127 following p. 251. 

7H. Rept. No. 1127 (1219), p. 215, 62d Cong., 2d sess. 

§ 38 Stat. pt. 1, p. 730. 

38 Stat. pt..1, p. 7383: hearings on H. R. 15657 (1918), 68d Cong., 2d sess., vol. 1, 
p. 30; H, Rept. No. 627 (1914) on H. R. 15657, p. 18. 
(1911) Stat., pt. 1, p. 730; H. Rept. 1127, p. 214; H. Rept. 627, p. 14, on H. R. 15657 

438 Stat., pt. 1, p. 737; H. R. Rept. 1127, p. 213; H. Rept. 627 (1914), p. 21. 
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any case for compensation where the United States is a party or is interested, 
directly or indirectly. 

After the indictment was returned, Senator Wheeler arose in the Senate on a 
question of personal privilege and denied the charges in the indictment. He 
requested the Senate to appoint a committee to determine whether he was guilty 
or innocent. A committee was duly appointed, consisting of Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho, chairman, and Senators George P. McLean, of Connecticut; 
Thomas Sterling, of South Dakota; Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia; and T. H. 
Caraway, of Arkansas.” 

The committee held hearings and filed a report, fully exonerating Senator 
Wheeler. After Senator Borah had read the report, Senator Sterling presented 
a minority report which said: “As to whether Senator Wheeler is, in fact, guilty 
of the crime is not, in my opinion, a proper subject of inquiry by the committee, 
but being solely a matter for determination by the court in which the indictment 
is pending.” * 

Senator Sterling said the Senate has no power to control grand juries, and 
should not attempt in advance of a trial to determine whether a defendant 
is guilty. “Such determination not only encroaches upon the legal functions 
of the court, but is likely so to prejudice public sentiment at the proper place 
of trial as to make it difficult and perhaps impossible for either the Government 
or the defendant to obtain a fair and impartial jury.” * 

Senator Borah replied: “The committee was not authorized to find whether 
there was probable cause for the returning of an indictment. The committee 
was not authorized to delay action until the courts of Montana should have 
acted. The committee was specifically directed to find the facts and report 
them to the Senate touching the subject covered by the indictment.” » 

Senator Borah said: “I would not have sat upon a committee which was 
authorized to inquire as to whether a grand jury had probable cause for its 
act. That, in my judgment, is wholly beyond any authority which the Senate 
could confer on any committee. That does not concern us at all as we sit 
here. But whether the facts which are the basis of that charge are sufficient 
to justify us in saying that the junior Senator from Montana shall or shall 
not hold his seat in the Senate is a matter the jurisdiction of which is given 
to this body and to this body alone.” * 

Senator Borah offered a resolution to adopt the report of the committee 
exonerating Senator Wheeler. Senator Sterling offered one that no action be 
taken by the Senate on the majority and minority reports. Senator Sterling’s 
offer was rejected by a vote of 58 to 5. Senator Borah’s resolution was then 
adopted, 56 to 5.” 

On March 6, 1924, the House passed a resolution directing the Attorney General 
to submit the names of two Congressmen (John W. Langley, of Kentucky, and 
Frederick N. Zihlman, of Maryland) who had been indicted by a grand jury, 
and also to submit the charges against them. 

Attorney General Daugherty refused to supply the information for the 
stated reasons: (1) That he was unwilling to make public the name of any 
man until the evidence indicated a reasonable ground for guilt; (2) to sub- 
mit the information would be incompatible with the public interest. But, 
he said, if the House should so direct, he would send all the data if the House 
desired to consider what action should be taken in reference to the conduct 
of any of its Members, and further action in court would be suspended until 
the House acted. 

The House passed a resolution to appoint a committee to investigate the 
charges, which was done. The committee held hearings, and reported to the 
House that Langley had been convicted in court and sentenced to prison and 
an appeal was pending. Therefore, no further action should be taken in the 
House. As to Zihlman, the committee found the charges against him to be un- 
true, and that, so far as he is concerned, the committee recommended no further 
action was required or should be taken by the House.* 

The Supreme Court has taken cognizance of the fact that a House committee 
may hold hearings on matters which are pending in court. 


12 Congressional Record, 68th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 5946-5950. 

78 Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 6, p. 563 (1936). 
%4Td., p. 563. 

% 1d., p. 564. 

16 Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 6, p. 564 (1936). 
7 1d., p. 566. See Congressional Record, 68th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 8975-8984, 
148 Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 6, pp. 566, 567. 
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In Marshall v. Gordon (243 U. S. 521 (1917) ), a Member of the House charged 
H. Snowden Marshall, United States attorney for the southern district of New 
York, with many acts of misfeasance and malfeasance. At the time these 
charges were made by the Member, a grand jury in the southern district of New 
York was investigating such Member for alleged violation of the antitrust laws, 
and indicted him. The Member of the House requested the House Judiciary 
Committee to investigate the United States attorney to determine whether he 
should be impeached. A subcommittee was duly appointed, went to New York, 
and held hearings. 

Friction arose between the United States attorney’s office and the subcom- 
mittee, the former charging that the subcommittee was seeking to unlawfully 
penetrate the proceedings of the grand jury relating to the indictment of the 
Member of the House and its investigation. The United States attorney charged 
that the subcommittee was endeavoring to investigate and frustrate the grand 
jury rather than investigate him. 

The United States attorney then sent a letter to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee reiterating his charges in language well calculated to 
arouse the indignation of not only the members of the subcommittee but of the 
whole House. The Judiciary Committee appointed a select committee which 
called the United States attorney before it, and after holding a hearing, held him 
in contempt. Pursuant to a House resolution, Mr. Gordon, Sergeant at Arms 
of the House, proceeded to New York and took the United States attorney into 
custody. He filed a writ of habeas corpus. 

The Supreme Court held that the United States attorney could not be pun- 
ished for contempt under the circumstances, because ‘“‘the contempt relied upon 
was not intrinsic to the right of the House to preserve the means of discharging 
its legislative duties.” And further, “the contempt was deemed to result from 
the writing of a letter not because of any obstruction to the performance of 
legislative duty resulting from the letter or because the preservation of the 
power of the House to carry out its legislative authority was endangered by 
its writing, but because of the effect and operation which the irritating and ill- 
tempered statements made in the letter would produce upon the public mind or 
because of the sense of indignation which it may be assumed was produced by 
the letter upon the members of the committee and of the House generally” 
(pp. 545, 546). At no stage of the proceedings did anyone question the right, 
per se, of the House committee to hold hearings while the matter was pending 
in court, not even the Supreme Court. 

The latest instance of a congressional committee holding hearings contem- 
poraneously with a matter pending in court is the hearings being held by the 
Senate select committee which is investigating improper activities in the labor 
and management field. The president of a union was indicted in court after 
he had testified before the Senate committee, but the committee continued its 
hearings and recalled the indicted president before the committee for further 
examination, and though he was not questioned on his activities in the year 
for which he was indicted for income-tax evasion, he was questioned on matters 
germane to the subject, over the objection of his counsel. 

Further objection was made by a private organization to the right of the 
Senate committee to recall the union official for further questioning after he 
had been indicted, but the committee remained firm in its rights to do so, 
and advised the organization: 

“The committee recalled Mr. Beck to testify for the purpose of giving him an 
opportunity to deny, refute, or explain the derogatory evidence the committee 
had received against him. Do you claim that is a violation of ‘civil liberties’? 
Had he not been recalled and given that opportunity, then no doubt you would 
have charged the committee was unfair and only willing to hear one side— 
the testimony against him—without giving him an opportunity to defend him- 
self or explain his actions.” * 

And the indicted union witness remains subject to a subpena for further re- 
call by the Senate committee, notwithstanding his pending court action. 

Also, in a recent hearing a House committee continued its hearing and rec- 
ommended corrective legislation, nothwithstanding the subject matter was pend- 
ing in court.” 





19 Congressional Record, May 20, 1957, pp. 3803, 8804, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
® House report, dated March 13, 1957, on the investigation of the television broadcasting 
industry, pp. 139, 148. 
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We find no authority to support the proposition that a congressional committee 
is precluded from holding hearings on proposed legislation, and legislation being 
enacted while the subject of inquiry, or any phase of it, is pending in the courts. 
On the contrary, under the constitutional separation of powers of the three great 
departments, it is the inherent right of Congress to hold such hearings, and enact 
such legislation as it deems appropriate. 

The doctrine is ably and succinctly stated by a New York court: 

“The right of either House of the Legislature to establish and regulate the 
manner in which it will proceed is a constitutional right; at least a provision 
declaratory of the right exists in the Constitution * * * of the United States, 
distinguishing the separate powers of the two Houses of Congress; and where no 
constitutional limitation or restriction exists, it is competent for either of the 
two bodies composing the Legislature, to do, in their separate capacity, what- 
ever may be essential to enable them to legislate * * *. It is a well-established 
principle of this parliamentary law, that either House may institute any inves- 
tigation having reference to its own organization, the conduct, or qualifications 
of its Members, its proceedings, rights, or privileges, or any matter affecting the 
public interest upon which it may be important that it should have exact infor- 
mation, and in respect to which it would be competent for it to legislate. The 
right to pass laws necessarily implies the right to obtain information upon any 
matter which may become the subject of a law. It is essential to the full and 
intelligent exercise of the legislative function. * * * In American legislatures 
the investigation of public matters before committees, preliminary to legislation, 
or with the view of advising the House appointing the committee, is, as a parlia 
mentary usage, as well established as it is in England, and the right of either 
House to compel witnesses to appear and testify before its committees, and to 
punish for disobedience, has been frequently enforced.” ™ 

The constitutional right of congressional committees to investigate by holding 
hearings to determine the advisability or necessity of legislation cannot be 
abridged or interfered with by the courts. The Supreme Court has not on any 
occasion found it necessary to pass on this particular question, and indeed it 
has not passed directly upon the question of the power of Congress to conduct 
an investigation through committees in pursuance of a legislative purpose with 
the right of calling witnesses and requiring papers, records, and documents to 
be submitted to it, though it has in several cases impliedly recognized that 
power.” 

Numerous articles have been published in law reviews on the power of Con- 
gress to investigate and hold hearings, but none that we have found has dealt 
with the precise question of whether congressional committees can hold hearings 
on a matter which is pending in court at the time the hearings are held, though 
it has been done a number of times. This may he so because of the unquestioned 
right since the beginning of our Government of such committees to hold hear- 
ings on any matter in pursuance of legislation.” 

The Supreme Court thus stated the principle: 

“Some of our State constitutions expressly provide in one form or another 
that the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of the Government shall be 
forever separate and distinct from each other. Other constitutions, including 
that of the United States, do not contain such an express provision. But it is 
implicit in all, as a conclusion logically followed from the separation of the 
several departments. See Kilbourn v. Thompson (102 U. S. 168, 190, 191, 26 
L. Ed. 377). And this separation and the consequent exclusive character of 


21 Bridges v. McKellar, 2 Abbott’s Pr. Reports 30, 55-57 (New York, 1855). 

2 Marshall v. Gordon, 243 U. S. 521, 543: note 1, p. 17, infra. 

In 1926, Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School wrote an exhaustive and 
learned article on the investigative powers of the Congress and did not find it necessary 
to deal with the point of a congressional hearing being held and legislation enacted while 
the subject-matter was pending in court. Constitutional Limitations on the Congressional 
Powers v. Investigation, 40 Har. L. Rev., pp. 153-221 (1926). Possibly the omission was 
on the ground that it is elementary that Congress does have such power. 

Other articles on various aspects of such investigative power do not deal with the 
precise question. possibly for the same reason—11 Chi. L. Rev. 117 (1943): 10 Wash. 
L. Rev. 61 (1935) ; 23 A. B. A. J. 511 (1937) ; 19 Ill. L. Rev. 452 (1925) : 8 Minn. L. Rev. 
595 (1924); 15 Va. L. Rev. 537 (1929); 16 A B. A. J. 425 (1930); 33 Col. L. Rev. 4 
(1933); 11 Chi. L. Rev. 117 (1943); 18 Chi. L. Rev. 441 (1951): 38 Harv. L. Rev. 234 
(1924) ; 39 Harv. L. Rev. 694 (1926) ; 74 U. Pa. L. Rev. 691 (1926) ; 18 Chi. L. Rev. 449 
(1951): five articles in 29 Notre D. Lawyr (L. Rev.) 157, 192, 212, 225, 242 (1954): 
35 Va. L. Rev. 143 (1949) ; 21 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 47 (1927); 31 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 680 
(1937) ; 38 Georgetown L. Journ. 343 (1950) ; 39 Georgetown L. Journ. 563 (1951). 
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the powers conferred upon each of the three departments is basic and vital— 
not merely a matter of governmental mechanism.” Springer v. Philippine Islands 
(277 U. S. 189, 201 (1928) ). 

Other pronouncements are equally clear: 

“Nothing is better settled than that each of the three great departments of 
government shall be independent and not subject to be controlled directly 
or indirectly by either of the others. “This separation and the consequent ex- 
clusive character of the powers conferred upon each of the three departments 
is basic and vital—not merely a matter of governmental mechanism.’ Springer 
vy. Philippine Islands (277 U. 8. 189, 201).” Hearst v. Black (87 F. 2d 68, 72. 
(App. D. C., 1936) ). 

“The constitution has lodged the legislative power exclusively in the Congress. 
If a court could say to the Congress that it could use or could not use informa- 
tion in its possession, the independence of the legislative would be destroyed 
and the constitutional separation of the powers of government invaded” (Id. 
pp. 71, 72). 

The same thing would happen if a court attempted to stop a congressional 
committee from holding hearings for the purpose of enacting such legislation 
as Congress found to be in the public interest. Otherwise ‘‘the power of the 
legislative would be destroyed.” “Courts cannot regulate conduct of congres- 
sional hearings except when Congress chooses to refer contempt cases to them.” 
U.S. v. Kleinman (107 F. Supp. 407 (D. C., 1952) ). 

The judiciary cannot intrude into activities of Congress and stop progress of 
investigations intended to secure information deemed necessary and desirable 
in the proper exercise of legislative and appropriating functions, unless lack 
of materiality and relevancy of subject-matter is clear. Barsky vy. U. S. (167 F. 
2d 241 (Appl. D. C., 1948), cert. den. 334 U. 8S. 843). 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania thus stated the rule, “We had better at 
the outstart recognize the fact that the executive department is a coordinate 
branch of the Government with power to judge what should or should not be 
done within its own department, and what of its own doings and communica- 
tions should or should not be kept secret, and that with it, in the exericse of 
these constitutional powers, the courts have no right to interfere, than has the 
executive, under like conditions, to interfere with the courts.” * 

The foregoing ruling applies with equal force to the constitutional powers of 
the Congress and the courts. 

“A legislative inquiry may be as broad, as searching, and as exhaustive as is 
necessary to make effective the constitutional powers of Congress. McGrain v. 
Daugherty (273 U. S. 135).”*% And the constitutional power of inquiry and 
enactment of legislation may be exercised by the Congress at such time as it 
sees fit to do so, without any outside interference. “A legislative inquiry antici- 
pates all possible cases which may arise thereunder and the evidence admissible 
must be responsive to the scope of the inqury, which generally is very broad.” * 

Not withstanding the constitutional prohibition of encroachment on the func- 
tions of the judiciary, each branch of the legislature has power to conduct 
investigation, and a legislative body may conduct an inquiry in aid of its proper 
legislative functions, even though the subject of inquiry may also be the proper 
concern of the courts and grand juries in their enforcement of the criminal laws 
(16 C. J. S., p. 509, Eggers v. Kenny (104 A 2d 10, 15 N. J. 107); In re Joint 
Legislative Com., ete. (285 N. Y. 1); Parker yv. Riley (18 Cal. 2d 83). 

A court may not interfere with the constitutional legislative processes even 
if wrongfully exercised. “The universal rule so far as we know it, is that the 
legislative discretion in discharge of its constitutional functions, whether rightly 
or wrongfully exercised, is not a subject for judicial interference.” Hearst v. 
Black (87 F. 2d 68 (Appl D. C., 1936) ). 

From the first hearing by a House committee in 1792 to the present time, con- 
gressional hearings have been held on a variety of subjects, and in no instance, 
whether a matter was simultaneously being considered by the courts and a con- 
gressional committee, has there been any interference by the courts. 

The Constitution does not contain any express grant of power to either the 
Senate or the House to conduct investigations in and of enacting legislation, but 
such power is implied as a necessary aid in such activity. 


* Appeal of Hartranft, Governor of the Commonwealth, et al., 85 Pa. 433, 445 (1877). 
(40 Op. A. G. 45, 50 (1941)). 

* Townsend v. U. 8., 95 F. 2d 352, 361 (App. D. C., 1938, cert. not applied for). 

*1d., p. 361. 
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In Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168 (1881) ), the Supreme Court held that 
the affairs of a private citizen were not the proper subject of an investigation as 
the resolution of the House contained “no hint’ of any purpose to enact legisla- 
tion, but recognized that both Houses of Congress have implied powers to con- 
duct investigations for legislative purposes. 

In McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8S. 135 (1927)), the Supreme Court held 
that the power of Congress to investigate was an attribute of the power to 
legislate, and “the two Houses of Congress, in their separate relations, possess 
not only such powers as are expressly granted to them by the Constitution, but 
such auxiliary powers as are necessary and appropriate to make the express 
powers effective.” And “the power of inquiry—with process to enforce it—is 
an essential and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative function.” ” 

None of the cases in the Supreme Court dealing with the power of the Senate 
and House to hold hearings for legislative purposes contain any restruction on 
such power because the subject matter of the hearing may also be pending in 
eourt. As “the power of inquiry—with process to enforce it—is an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative function” so is the power implicit 
that Congress may hold hearings at such time as it deems necessary for legis- 
lative purposes, without any restriction being imposed by either of the other two 
great departments. 

In Sinelair v. U. 8S. (279 U. S. 263 (1929)), the witness was testifying before 
a Senate Committee and was asked a certain question. In declining to answer, 
the witness called attention to a suit which was pending in court involving the 
matter, and therefore such matter had become a judicial one and the Senate 
committee had no power to question him about it. The witness informed the 
committee, “I shall reserve any evidence I may be able to give for those courts 
to which you and your colleagues have deliberately referred all questions of 
which you had any jurisdiction and shall respectfully decline to answer any 
questions propounded by your committee.” For this refusal, the witness was 
indicted and convicted, The case was taken to the Supreme Court where the 
witness contended the questions he refused to answer “related to his private 
affairs and to matters cognizable only in the courts.” The Supreme Court 
rejected this contention and affirmed his conviction. With litigation on the 
subject matter already pending in court, the Supreme Court ruled, “and un- 
doubtedly the Senate had power to delegate authority to its committee to 
investigate and report what had been and was being done by executive de- 
partments under the Leasing Act.” 

While the Supreme Court did not in specific words uphold the right of the 
Senate committee to conduct a hearing while the subject matter was pending in 
court, it clearly implied its right to do so. 


IV 


The power of investigation for legislative purposes by Congress has always 
been an inherent right, and has consistently been recognized by the courts. As 
observed by Prof. Martin Nelson McGeary in 1940, “The judicial opinions of 
the past decade have, on the whole, been favorable to the congressional power 
of investigation. Almost without exception the courts, when questions have 
arisen concerning the legality of particular investigations, have sustained the 
congressional committees. * * * The restrictions on the scope of the investi- 
gative power, in fact, apparently have been so far relaxed as to justify the 
conclusion that the law as it now stands permits the conduct of inquiries in an 
area about as wide as the legislators may wish, especially if a legislative intent 
is expressed in the resolution of authorization.” * 

If the Congress were prohibited from holding hearings and enacting legisla- 
tion while the subject matter was pending in court, the power of the Congress 
to exercise its constitutional functions could be thwarted by the simple expedient 
of someone filing a suit in court on a matter on which there was proposed legis- 
lation. That manifestly is untenable. 

In the United States Steel Corp. hearings, cited supra, the Congress estab- 
lished beyond doubt as a legislative precedent the fact that it has power to hold 
hearings and enact legislation on a subject which may be simultaneously 
pending in court. 


In re Chapman, 166 U. S. 661 (1897), also upholds the right of investigation. And 
Reed v. County Commissioners, 277 U. S. 876 (1928) ; Sinclair v. U. 8., 279 U. S. 263 
(1929) ; Barry v. U. 8., 279 U. 8. 597 (1929) ; Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheaton 204 (1821). 

*% The Developments of Congressional Investigative Power, 1940, pp. 112, 113. 
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In the Radovich case, the Supreme Court pointed out the disastrous effects 
which would befall baseball if the Court should have held it subject to the anti- 
rust laws: 
: “Congress has chosen to make no change. All this, combined with the flood 
of litigation that would follow its repudiation, the harassment that would ensue, 
and the retroactive effect of such a decision, led the Court to the practical 
result that it should sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching over 
many years.” 

Professional football now faces such a fate unless Congress grants legislative 
relief. 





National Football League—Paid attendance 




















Attend- | Number of | Champion- || Attend- | Number of | Champion- 
Year ance games per ship | Year ance games per ship 
team game 1} team game 
492, 684 OPE bsttinosasenian i Wiaicccstwd 1, 732, 135 11 58, 346 
638, 178 TD Riaadd licences AF Wns. canals 1, 837, 437 12 30, 759 
816, 007 Tinka s sce i ——— 1, 525, 243 12 36, 309 
963, 039 Ue hc cansncriean }} 1949..........| 1,391, 735 12 | 27, 980 
937, 197 12 | 48,120 || 1950..........] 1,977, 753 112 229, 751 
1, 071, 200 12 | 95. 370 1) 2061......2... 1, 913, 019 12 | 3 57, 522 
1, 063, 025 11 36, 034 || 1952 4.......- 2, 052, 126 12 50, 934 
1, 108, 615 | 11 13, 341 |} 1953..........| 2, 164, 585 12 54, 577 
887, 920 | 11 36, 006 | TONE cncuned 2, 190, 571 12 43, 827 
969, 128 | 10 34, 320 || 1955....-...-.| 2,521, 836 12 | 85, 693 
1, 019, 649 10 46,016 || 1956........-- 2, 551, 263 12 | 56, 836 
1, 270, 401 10 | 32, 178 | 


1 Play off games: Cleveland-New York, 30,998; Los Angeles-Chicago Bears, 75,898, 


2 Total season: 2,114,400, 
3 Total season: 1,970,541. 
41952 play off games: Detroit-Los Angeles, 46,573; total for season, 2,149,633. 
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Home game statistics, 1956 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


| | } 
| Weather |Attend- Receipts | Visitors’ 
} ance | share 


Chicago Cardinals: 


Sept. 30. Cleveland............. | Fair, cool..... 15,422 | $41, 922.32 | $20,000.00 | 





Oct. 7. New York-.---- 2 tiwalfoe esa a nainnsc} SG OOe [+ OO eee OO 20, 000, 00 
28. Washington-........-. Fair... ..| 22, 845 63, 606. 32 21, 193. 62 
co i’ ee om : 
Nov. 4. Philadelphia..........| Misty, cloudy.| 19,613 | 55,174.08 | 20,000.00 
25. Pittsburgh__..........| Snow, cold -| 11,079 32, 146. 05 20, 000. 00 | 
Dec 2. Greet BaWscudssiusoX | Cloudy, cool._| 16,104 | 44,186.25 | 20,000. 00 
PoetOhe= osc ce05 cues Ree sKek ; 99, 444 | 276,468.83 | 121, 193, 62 
III ss niperes nn dhncieessolianb arcsebosraneeavesercboned aod 16, 574 46, 078. 13 20, 198. 93 
Cleveland Browns: 
Oct. 14. New York_.......-.- Fair, warm...) 56,053 | 49, 400. 60 


28. Pittsburgh-_-_......---- =@O. wc 47,279 


43, 167. 70 





Nov. 11. Baltimore..........-.. Fair _...-| 40, 647 36, 398. 10 
25. Washington........... Blizzard.._...| 21,442 20, 775, 85 
Dec. 2. Philadelphia_......--- Snow, cold 18, 394 53, 866. 77 20, 000. 00 
16. Chicago Cardinals.._..| Cloudy, mild_| 23, 876 65, 501. 24 21, 825. 01 
AL ccechenienaweless _...--|207, 691 | 568, 774.52 | 191, 567. 26 
ae UIININI,.£ os cncncletieinsiaaininbne ce. eines 34, 615 94, 795. 75 31, 927. 87 

| 

New York Giants: 
Get. Bhi Pee on down Fair ..-....--| 44,419 | 136, 679. 30 45, 541. 54 
28. Philadelphia-~ aculen do ~ 37, 416 118, 837. 01 39, 596. 49 
Nov. 11. Chicago Cardinals....| Cloudy, cool. .| 59,282 | 194, 834,33 | 64, 918. 80 
25. Chicago Bears. _...-- Cloudy, cold 53,198 | 181, 267.57 | 60,398. 36 
Dec. 2. Washington_.....-.._- Fair, cold_._.-| 43,851 | 143, 205. 09 47,715. 94 
9. Cleveland......... ...| Rain, cold....| 27,707 | 100, 744.48 | 33, 568. 06 
ie olaat nmsenie Peete le ~---|265, 873 | 875, 567.78 | 291, 739.19 

DOR cas an acini eee aerial 


44,312 | 145, 927. 96 48, 623. 19 


Philadelphia Eagles 





Oct. 6. Washington R 26, 607 81, 104. 93 27, 024. 16 
21. Chicago Cardinals k 36, 545 | 103, 978. 63 34, 645. 68 

Nov. 11. Pittsburgh k 22,652 | 69, 100. 59 23, 024. 32 
18. Cleveland 25, 891 79, 682. 35 26, 550. 16 

25. San Francisco Snowy, cold 19, 32 57, 917. 78 20), 000. 00 

Dec. 15. New York_-_. Cloudy, cold 16, 562 48, 597.77 20, 000. 00 
Total. =. 147, 583 | 440,382.05 | 151, 244. 32 

A verage 24, 597 73, 397. 00 25, 207. 38 


Pittsburgh Steelers 


Sept. 30. Washington Fair, warm. 27,718 | 79,935.93 | 26, 620. 51 
Oct. 6. Cleveland do 35,398 | 107,944. 52 35, 948. 02 
14. Philadelphia do 31,375 | 94,076.41 | 31,330. 62 
Nov. 4. New York... do 31, 240 93, 804. 11 31, 238. 93 
18. Chicago Cardinals Fair, cold 24, O86 73, 508. 85 24, 510. 11 

Dec. 2. Los Angeles Snow, cold 20, 450 63, 208. 35 21, 049. 84 
Total. _- 170, 267 568.17 | 170, 698. 03 

Average._. 28, 378 $28. 02 28, 449. 67 





Washington Redskins 


Oct. 14. Chicago Cardinals Fair, hot 23, 794 28 | 27, 108. 58 
21. Cleveland __- Cloudy, warm | 21,354 70 23, 775. 38 

Nov. 11. Detroit ine Fair 28, 003 | 09 32, 844. 56 
18. New York E Fair, cool _. 26), 261 38 30, 442. 58 

Dec. 9. Philadelphia- : Cloudy, rain 22, 332 28 | 25, 102.38 
16. Pittsburgh Fair 21, 097 78 23, 377. 57 
ENN cea : = 142, 841 51 162, 651.05 





A verage- " 23, 807 O8 27, 108. 50 





League 
share 


$712. 68 


2 


t 


— rh 


670. 37 


, O81. 31 


937, 96 


| Ticket 


ave 


546. 48 | 


751.17 
699, 97 
783. 33 


520. 44 


857. 05 
)59, 99 


915. 74 


, 113. 52 


, 669. 17 
, 611. 53 


, 323. 55 
020. 23 | 

18 

ar 

} 


, 312 


OSL. 5£ 


, 434. 49 


712. 66 


, 884. 66 
, 480. 78 


378.78 


, 202. 43 | 


767. 64 | 


174. 71 


, 354. 60 


184. 60 
826. 16 





7, 486. 49 
1, 247.75 
1, 358. 19 
1, 834. OR 
1, 598. 45 
1, 593. 82 
1, 250. 52 
1, 073. 97 
8, 709. 03 
1, 451. 50 
1, 383. 09 
1, 213. 03 
1, 675. 74 
1, 553. 19 
1, 3 
l 3 
8, 298. 51 
1, 383. OS 


2 


Hrorwnnwes 


rage 


72 
74 
78 
81 
90 


4 


to 
x 
i Qe 


65 
69 
91 
93 


Rweonwnr 
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nw Coc to Cow 
n ~ 
3 _ 


moowwnow 
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Home game statistics, 1956—Continued 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 





a Naa — —— 7 aateenepeetamnieienennged 
| , 72.2 | | 

t Weather Attend-| Receipts Visitors’ League | Tickte 

A | } ance |} Share | share javerage 


Baltimore Colts: 








} 
45, 481. 36 | 2,320. 48 














2 Sept. 30. Chicago Bears..... Cloudy to fair_| 43,221 | 136, 498. 70 | 3.16 
4 te Cy SPR ddcis ence snes 1 ae 42,622 | 134, 487. 51 44, 811. 24 2, 286. 29 3.16 
g 28. Green Bay---.---- Cloudy--.--- 3 | 123, 616. 57 41, 189.04 | 2,101.48 3.15 
1 Nov. 25. Los Angeles. . Cloudy, cold 126, 966.27 | 42,305.16 | 2, 158.42 3.15 
") Dec. 2. San Francisco.........| Cloudy....-. 117, 217. 09 | . 74 | 1, 992. 69 3.15 
4 23. Washington---_--- Rain “ 103, 710. 79 | 5. 43 | 1, 763.08 | 3.14 
; Total..... 742, 496.93 | 247, 399.97 |12, 622.44 |....__. 

r Average... 123,749.48 | 41, 233.32 | 2, 103. 74 | 3.15 





Chicago Bears: ' | 
5 Oct. 14. San Francisco. Fair, warm....| 47,526 | 140,393.48 | 46, 523.80 | 2,373. 66 2. 95 


























4 21. Baltimore- Foggy, mild_..| 46,074 | 137,919.28 | 45,703.89 | 2,331.83 | 2. 99 
9 Nov. 11. Green Bay Fair, mild__- 47, 702 140, 883.38 | 46, 686.14 2, 381. 95 | 2. 95 
i] 18. Los Angeles Cloudy, cool 45, 869 | 137,668.59 | 45,620.82 | 2,327. 59 | 3. 00 
3 Dec. 9. Chicago Cardinals__._| Fair, eold- 46, 472 | 130,175.30 | 54, 221.36 | 2,353.07 3.00 
y 16. Detroit... Cloudy, cool__| 47, 293 | 140, 308.74 . 72 | 2,372. 23 2. 97 
eee hee tae 280, 936 | 836, 348. 86 51.73 |14, 140.33 |......-- 
74 A verage.-- 5 : geecds 46, 823 | 139, 391. 47 .95 | 2,356.72 | 2. 98 
P Detroit Lions: | 
8 Oct. 14. Los Angeles Fair_.. 54,382 | 163, 733. 28 555.93 | 2, 783. 47 | 3.01 
is 21. San Francisco SI snes 53, 145 160, 414. 29 . 04 | 2,727.04 | 3. 02 
29 Nov. 18. Baltimore > | 0-<<58 52, 672 | 159, 171. 25 . 86 | 2,705. 91 3. 02 
1 22. Green Bay Snowy, cold 51,608 | 156, 126. 85 46 | 2,654.16 3. 03 
27 Dec. 2. Chicago Bears Cloudy, damp-_| 54,182 | 163, 476. 46 . 36 | 2,779.10 3. 02 
34 9, Pittsburgh Fair, cold... 49, 763 152, 257. 75 . 28 | 2, 588. 38 | 3. 06 
Fo Total_...- 315, 752 | 955, 179.88 | 318, 265.93 |16, 238. 06 
29 A verage--- 52,625 | 159, 196. 64 53, 044.32 | 2, 706. 34 3. 03 
H ae a 
Green Bay Packers 
5 Sept. 30. Detroit Fair ‘i 23, 27, 851.19 | 1, 420.98 3. 50 
85 Oct. 7. Chicago Bears ao 23, § 27, 896. 32 | 1, 423. 28 | 3. 50 
5 14. Baltimore (Milwau- | Cloudy 22, 25, 409. 65 | 1, 296. 42 | 3. 35 
8 kee). | | 
D0 21. Los Angeles (Milwau- | Fair 22, 676 74, 071. 68 24, 680. 68 | 1, 259. 22 3. 27 
93 kee 
a Nov. 4. Cleveland (Milwau-| Cloudy 27,907 | 87,119.28 | 29,028.14 | 1, 481.03 3.12 
98 18. San Francisco Cloudy, cold 17, 201 59, 583. 42 20, 000.00 | 1,012.92 3. 46 
Total 138, 402 | 464, 343.29 | 154, 865.98 | 7,893.85 |__ 
R8 Average } ’ 23, 067 77, 390. 54 25, 810.99 | 1,315. 64 3. 36 
05 = 
00 Los Angeles Rams: | 
00 Sept. 30. Philadelphia Fair, warm 44,053 | 133, 491.73 3. 03 
06 Oct, 28. Detroit | Pet i 64, 829 | 192, 888. 78 2. 98 
09 Nov. 4. Chicago Bears Fair, warm 58,016 | 172, 507. 13 2.97 
- 11. San Francisco do 8,372 | 178, 547. 51 3. 06 
Dec. 9. Baltimore do 36, 291 | 113, 292.05 3.12 
01 16. Green Bay Fair 37, 662 | 115, 759. 69 3. 07 
Total 299, 223 | 906, 486.79 | 302,041.40 |15, 410. 27 
A verage 49,871 | 151,081.13 | 50,340.23 | 2, 568.38 3.03 
San Francisco Forty Niners 
Sept. 30. New York_.. Overcast- 7, 641 119, 839. 72 39, 930. 59 | 2,037. 28 3.18 
Oct. 7. Los Angeles do 51, 193 | 170, 679. 79 56, 870.50 | 2,901. 56 27 
28. Chicago Bears Fair__. 48,598 | 156, 812.19 52, 249.82 | 2, 665. 81 2. 
Nov. 4. Detroit do__. 41,184 | 131, 441. 58 43, 796. 33 | 2, 234.5 19 
Dec. 8. Green Bay Fair, cold. 29, 069 92, 090, 51 30, 684. 56 | 1, 565.5 3.17 
42 16. Baltimore Fair_. 39, 035 | 123, 765. 64 41, 238.71 | 2, 104.02 3.17 
° Total ponies aie 247,720 | 794,629.43 | 264, 770.51 |13, 508. 72 
Average... ines Reaeeiineen 41,287 | 132, 438. 23 44,128.41 | 2,251.45 21 











- 
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Attendance Receipts Visitors’ League 
share share 
Eastern conference: 
i eldeeseedun nines 99,444 | $276,468.83 | $121, 193. 62 $4, 699. 97 
IO. 2, noun ctinatiiedtamends 207, 691 568, 774. 52 191, 567, 26 9, 669. 17 
PO PD SEIN, pir nnwiocnnsioemmecdininunoe 265, 873 875, 567. 78 291, 739. 19 14, 884. 66 
Philadelphia Eagles...............-.....-.- 147, 583 440, 382. 05 151, 244. 32 7, 486. 49 
Pittsburgh Steelers................... niin 170, 267 512, 568. 17 170, 698. 03 8, 709. 03 
Washington Redskins.....................- 142, 841 488, 148. 51 162, 651. 05 8, 208. 51 
a citer clasp cantante ttt 1, 033, 699 | 3, 161, 909.86 | 1, 089, 093. 47 
Western conference: | 
ent eeesenciiaiane 235, 531 742, 496. 93 247, 399. 97 | 12, 622. 44 
nn conccuhanpdgicweunalings 280, 936 936, 348. 86 285, 251. 73 | 14, 140. 33 
RUN, 5 ce niin cen consnndeiionn ca 315, 752 955, 179. 88 318, 265. 93 16, 288. 06 
eee 138, 402 464, 343. 29 154, 865. 98 7, 893. 85 
AR DT I ilar cchsihgtieg ine emcee 299, 223 906, 486. 79 302, 041. 40 15, 410. 27 
San Francisco Forty Niners-..-.-........--.-.- 247, 720 794, 629. 43 264, 770. 51 13, 508. 72 
EE, és hinthecsith ntikiedairsumineaitmianiben 1, 517, 564 4, 699, 485. 18 1, 572, 595. 52 79, 813. 67 
I ite es aes _...| 2, 551, 263 | 7, 861, 395.04 | 2, 661,688.99 | 133, 562. 50 
Eastern conference averages_.........--..------ | 28, 714 87, 830. 82 30, 252. 59 : 1, 492. 99 
Western conference averages. -...........----.-- 42, 154 | 130, 541. 25 43, 683. 20 | 2, 217. 05 
League averages........ sideaaitaeetaeiens | 35, 434 | 109, 186. 04 36, 967.90 | 1, 855. 02 
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Road game statistics, 1956 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


























Attendance at Receipts Visitor’s 
ne | share 
Chicago Cardinals at— 
os Se Ap cacnncdandensenecscudue 23, 79 $81, 358. 28 $27, 108. 58 
21. Philadelphia_.-.......-- dutpesniodine went 36, 545 103, 978. 63 34, 645. 68 
po ee Cs CC eee ae oe ang 59, 282 194, 834. 33 64, 918. 80 
18. Pittsburgh dgutecdnawsted Sent 24, 086 73, 598. 85 24, 510. 11 
Dec. 9. Chicago Bears. -....-.-. ied a : 46, 472 139, 175. 39 54, 221. 36 
16. Oleveland.........-.---- . mon| 23, 876 65, 501. 24 21, 825. 01 
Pc dbidaniedutidnans iawibadanaeaeeet 214, 055 | 658, 446. 72 | 227, 229, * 
iii cwwteducdeocccusbac panritatat-bieenienoaarm 35,676 | 109, 741. 12 | 37, 871. 
Cleveland Browns at— | 
ee ED eer 15, 422 41, 922. 32 20, 000. 00 
Oct. 6. Pittsburgh ; ice ace } 35, 398 107, 944. 52 35, 948. 02 
21. Washington aia sachienheen 21, 354 71, 354. 70 23, 775. 38 
Nov. 4. Green Bay (Milwe ae ‘ eae | 27, 907 | 7, 119. 28 29, 028. 14 
18. Philadelphia. ated os : | 25, 891 | 79, 682. 35 26, 550. 16 
Dec. 9. New York. 27, 707 | 100, 744. 48 33, 568. 06 
TN ait sh ce aati onaadeaaw cee ames 153,679 | 488, 767. 65 168, 869. 76 
pA eee ms 25, 613 81, 461. 27 28, 144. 96 
New York Giants at— | 
Sept. 30. San Francisco i aiicaacnalence apis ee 37,641 | 119,839.72 | 39, 930. 59 
Oct. 7. Chicago Cardinals. ..--..-.-- Se cetete 14, 381 39, 433. 80 | 20, 000. 00 
14, Cleveland... --- — = ea 56, 053 148, 261. 11 49, 400. 60 
Nov. 4. Pittsburgh.....--- an 31, 240 93, 804. 11 | 31, 238. 93 
18, Washington cpalbicenaaidl Kd : 26, 261 | 91, 364. 38 | 30, 442. 58 
Dec. 15. Philadelphia__-._..- ; : 16, 562 48, 597.77 | 20, 000. 00 
OR agdencns —— - ian 182, 138 | 541, 300. 89 | 191, 012 
Average.....-- con 30, 356 90, 216. 81 31, 835. 45 
Philadelphia Fagles at— 
Sept. 30. Los Angeles » = 44,053 133, 491. 63 | 44, 479. 41 
Oct. 14. Pittsburgh-- Be ; 31, 375 94, 076. 41 | 31, 330. 62 
28. New York... “ 37, 416 | 118, 837.01 | 39, 596. 49 
Nov. 4. Chicago Cardinals. --.- 19, 613 55, 174. 08 20, 000. 00 
Dee. 2. Cleveland 18, 394 53, 866. 77 20, 000. 00 
9. Washington...--.- ; 22, 332 75, 337. 28 25, 102. 38 
wane a 173, 183 530, 783. 18 180, 508. 90 
Average a 28, 864 | 88, 463. 86 


Pittsburgh Steelers at 


Oct. 21. New York.-.- i 44, 419 

28. Cleveland = 47, 27 
Nov. 11. Philadelphia 22, 652 
25. Chicago Cardinals. . -- s 11, 079 

Dec. 9. Detroit 49, 763 
16. Washington 21, 097 | 
SOCK cee. peace ‘ 196, 289 
Average... ' | 32, 715 

Washington Redskins at 

Sept. 30. Pittsburgh és 27,718 | 
Oct. 6. Philadelphia 26, 607 | 
28. Chicago Cardinals. - .- | 22, 845 

Nov. 25. Cleveland ; | 21, 442 
Dee. 2. New York... | 43, 851 
23. Baltimore-- | 32, 994 
otal. .... 7 175, 457 

Average - 29, 243 


136, 679. ¢ 


129, 554. 92 


69, 100. 5 
32, 146. ( 
152, 257. 


70, 160. 


589, 899. 
98, 316. 56 


79, 935. ¢ 


81, 104. 9% 
63, 606. 3: 
62, 352. 
143, 205. 
103, 710. 


533, 915. 
88, 985. 


30, 084. 81 


45, 541. 54 
43, 167. 70 
23, 024. 32 
20, 000. 00 
50, 732. Z 
23, 377. 5 


25, $43 41 
34, 307. 23 


26, 620. 51 
27, 024. 16 
21, 193. 62 
20, 775. 85 
47, 715. 94 
34, 556. 43 


177, 886. 51 
29, 647. 75 
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Road game statistics, 1956—Continued 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 

















Attendance Receipts |  Visitor’s 
share 
Baltimore Colts at— | 
Oct. 14. Green Bay (Milwaukee) - - : "a 22, 782 $76, 259. 46 $25, 409. 65 
21. Chicago Bears.._- 46,074 | 137, 919. 28 | 45, 703. 89 
Noy. 11. Cleveland_. 7 | 40, 647 109, 237. 99 36, 398. 10 
18. Detroit_._- nis _— | 52, 672 159, 171. 25 53, 035. 86 
Dec. 9. Los Angeles ae | 36,291 | 113, 292.05 37, 748. 91 
16. San Francisco- : 2 39,035 | 123, 765. 64 41, 238. 71 
5 OG an» caamenstene . 237, 501 | 719, 645. 67 239, 535. 12 
TNE 20 ccacee 39,584 | 119, 940.94 39, 922. 52 
Chicago Bears at— | 
ee | 43, 221 | 136, 498. 7 45, 481. 36 
Oct. 7. Green Bay } 23, 925 83, 722. 45 27, 896. 32 
28. San Francisco. ; | 48, 598 156, 812. 19 52, 249. 82 
Nov. 4. Los Angeles a es 58,016 | 172, 507.13 57, 479. 38 
25. New York. ..--- ; 53, 198 181, 267. 57 60, 398. 36 
Dec. 2. Detroit 54,182 | 163, 476. 46 54, 470. 36 
Total. __- 281,140 | 894,284.50 | 297, 975. 60 
Average_. | 46, 857 149, 047. 41 | 49, 662. 60 
Detroit Lions at— | 
Sept. 30. Green Bay eo 23,911 | —_ 83, 587.00 | 27, 851. 19 
Oct. 6. Baltimore th an | 42, 622 134, 487. 51 | 44,811. 24 
28. Los Angeles es : | 64, 829 192, 888. 78 64, 270. 54 
Nov. 4. San Francisco. oe ; 41, 184 | 131, 441. 58 | 43, 796. 33 
11. Washington. ___- ibaa : 28. 003 98, 573.09 | 32, 844. 56 
Dec. 16. Chicago Bears__--- oe : | 47, 293 | 140, 308. 74 | 46, 495. 72 
Total. _-- vane 247, 842 781, 286.70 | 260, 069. 58 
Average .. ; 41, 307 130, 214. 45 | 43, 344. 93 
Green Bay Packers at— 
IO ee oe aia 39, 186 123, 616. 57 | 41, 189. 04 
Nov. 11. Chicago Bears.-........-- Fe a anes gas 7,702 140, 883. 38 | 46, 686. 14 
22. Detroit... Powe startle mieterepe : oe 51, 608 156, 126. 85 52, 021. 46 
Dec. 2. Chicago Cardinals. --.- pdichbinach ddtieciinadta : 16, 104 44, 186. 25 20, 000. 00 
8. San Francisco--_------- jbl imcnig acon 29, 069 92, 090. 51 | 30, 684. 56 
16. Los Angeles... -_----- nlite alaidiaenmyaie dds camnaee 37, 662 115, 759. 69 38, 571. 13 
a isin apenas Seated canis ching eenesens tress 221, 331 672, 663. 25 229, 152. 33 
I nd hein care re ina anton eetemetaes exdiaee : 36, 889 112, 110. 54 38, 192. 05 
Los Angeles Rams: 
n° pr ht eanagaeanane 52, 193 170, 679. 79 56, 870. 50 
14. Detroit... ea psciatnetnere ea 54, 382 163, 733. 28 54, 555. 93 
21. Green Bay (Milwaukee) --.......------ ’ ae 22, 676 | 74, 071. 68 24, 680. 68 
Nov. 18. Chicago Bears...__---- cdicieen ea camekes 45, 869 137, 668. 59 | 45, 620. 82 
Rh RE a Dak hcie ea ; 40, 281 126, 966. 27 42, 305. 16 
i | Pi idk dona ecumsnaeeiebas ne ; 20, 450 63, 208. 35 21, 049. 84 
es oe ae 5 SR ihiakelalantmeinie aan 235, 851 736, 327. 96 245, 082. 93 
Average eli chic ei ta dace cinceta wad te on dald eg me oe ale 39, 309 122, 721. 32 40, 847.15 
San Francisco Forty Niners at 
Oct. 14. Chicago Bears._.._--- ede eaaddin ani can 7, 526 140, 393. 48 46, 523. 80 
21. Detroit : erie gid aepeleaan Sitocte ee 53, 145 53, 450. 04 
Nov. 11. Los Angeles-.--- ro ae 58, 372 59, 492. 03 
18. Green Bay---.- . 17, 201 20, 000. 00 
25. Philadelphia-_-__-- eet va 19, 326 20, 000. 00 
pee, & Baumeoe......-...--: ae Ncuekitoees sis 37, 227 39, 056. 74 
gt are a ‘ Sceinioas ‘ ee 232, 797 714, 073. 57 , 527 
We escathucstone iaidnede Pes cae 38, 799 119, 012. 26 39, 753. 76 
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Road game 


summaries 





Eastern Conference: 


es cindy a enintinagnad sab eenamn ese init 
Cleveland Browns 
New York Giants 
Philadelphia Eagles_...-.-..-.---- 


Pittsburgh Steelers-_--..-.-- cae 


Western Conference: 


Baltimore Colts 


Ohne) DOME céccnceccccccse nt 


Detroit Lions 


Green Bay Packers- -- ome 


Los Angeles Rams 


San Francisco Forty Niners---- 


Total._.- 


League total. 


Eastern Conference averages. - - 


Western Conference averages - - - 


League averages. .........--.- 


Date 


Aug. 4 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 9 .. 
ME, Beanciaie 
Aug. 11 
Do 
Do 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 17 
es 
ats. W.....: 


Do 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 24 

Do 
Aug. 25 

Do 

De... 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 

i aoe 

oS 
Sept. 2 


Sept. 7 


DO.<<< 
Sept. 8 
Do 
Do 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 15 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 21 
Do 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 23 
Do 


Preseason game statistics, 1956 


Clubs 


Green Bay intrasquad 


Washington intrasquad 


Chicago Cardinals intrasquad 
Cleveland-College All Stars 


Baltimore-Philadelphia 
Green Bay intrasquad 
Los Angeles-Fort Ord 
New York intrasquad 
Detroit-Pittsburgh 


Los Angeles-W ashington 
Cardinals-C hicago 


Chicago 
Bears 


Philadelphia-Green Bay 
San Francisco-Cleveland 


| New York-Baltimore 


Los Angeles-Cleveland 


Philadelphia-C hicago Bears_.- 


New York-Green Bay 


Detroit-Chicago Cardinals 


Baltimore-Pittsburgh 


San Francisco-W ashington 


Philadelphia- Detroit 
Cleveland-GreenBay 
Los Angeles-New York 
Washington-C hi 


San Francisco-Chicago 
dinals 

Los Angeles-Chicago 
dinals 


Detroit-Cleveland 


Pittsburgh-Chicago Bears y 


Washington-Green-Bay 


San Francisco-New York 


Baltimore-Philadelphia 


Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Chicago Bears-New York 


Cleveland- Detroit 


Chicago Cards-Green Bay 
Philadelphia-Pittsburgh 


Baltimore-W ashington 


Chicago Bears-Cleveland 
New York-Chicago Cardinals 


Los Angeles-Pittsburgh 


San Francisco-Philadelphia 


Washington-Detroit 


1 Report pending. 


96797—57—pt. 36 


izo Bears 


1, 





2 
waa oe -ewn---- 4, 


Site of game 


Chicago, Tl 
Hershey, Pa 


Long Beach, Calif 


Toledo, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
San Francisco, Calif 
Boston, Mass 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Green Bay, Wis 
Mobile, Ala 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif 
Miami, Fla 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash 

Little Rock, Ark 
San Francisco, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Detroit, Mich 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Portland, Oreg 
Louisville, Ky 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Dallas, Tex 
Akron, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Baltimore, Md 
Chicago, Il] 
Memphis, Tenn 
Portland, Oreg 
Sacramento, Calif 


Buffalo, N. Y 








1, 456, 462 | 4, 


781, 
672, 
736, 
714, 


518, 





551, 263 | 7,861, 


30,411 | 92, 
40,457 | 125, 
35, 434 109, 


! 


Attend- 
ance 





3, 907 


16, 719 
2, 801 
9, 287 


11,912 


15, 580 
11, 512 
35, 683 
20, 034 


34, 108 


15, 748 
12, 566 
9, 146 
23, 453 
19, 582 
12, 094 
25, 372 
(1) 

26, 008 





29, 353 


47, 420 
22, 194 
11, 977 
28, 075 


49, 180 
23, 429 
27, 761 
29, 543 


28, 471 
31, 306 
6, 904 
20, 106 


$6, 691. 


5, 229. 


Attendance | Receipts 
| 
| $658, 446. 72 
488, 767. 65 
541, 300. 89 
530, 783. 18 
589, 899. 40 
533, 915. 55 
094,801 | 3, 343, 113. 39 | 
237,501 | 719, 645. 67 
281,140 | 894, 284. 50 


286. 70 
663. 25 
327. 96 
073. 57 


281.65 | 


395. 04 


864. 26 | 


507. 82 


186. 04 


366, 313. 


35, 543 
5, 119 
22, 641 





- 
Receipts 


50 


51 | 


1 
54 
42 


68 | 


73.79 


40, 188. 3: 
112, 825. ; 
59, 783. 
102, 036. 


34, 396 
38, 342 


26, 712. 
71, 686, 6: 
40, 875. 
31, 575. ¢ 


85, 208 
(1) 
79, 938 


86, 943. < 





70, 937. 52 


2.80 | 


86 | 


03 | 


43 


5, 24 


2557 


Visitors 


share 


$227, 229. 
168, 869. 
191, 012. 
180, 508. 
205, 843. 
177, 886. 


1, 151,3 


239, 535. 
297, 975. 
260, 069. 
229, 152. 
245, 082. 
238, 522. 


50. 





54 
76 
70 
90 
41 
51 


82 


12 
60 
58 
33 
93 
61 


31, 981. 
41, 953. 84 


1, 510, 338. 17 


| 2, 661, 688. 99 
_—— am oe 


96 


36, 967. 90 


League 


share 





$113 
101 

60, 
21, 978 
634 

87 

384 
72 

931 

3, 189 


781. 


607 
1, 918 
1, 016 


1, 734. 


2.000 
583 


690, 
. 26 
. 67 


954 
1, 074 


3. 95 


75 
34 
00 
79 
5l 
2 
91 
92 
46 
00 
55 


68 
03 
32 
62 
On) 
21 


. 
( 


50 
78 
54 


04 


». 44 
». 99 


16 
20 


97 


46 


5. 94 


39 
65 
92 


40 


3. 64 


18 


7.19 


37 


66 
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1956—World professional football championship game, Yankee Stadium, New 


York City, Dec. 30, 1956 


[Attendance, 56,836; weather, clear and cold] 








pee ee SO acne tans aeee $312, 385. 00 
Less : 
prenenes Bammoes TOF... cs on enenacecsen 26, 955. 51 
New York City admissions tax..........._--._- 13, 733. 61 
ND aitishninsthieiascinannsteciapneiibicadiashombaiontieioes tx mesa ol 40, 689. 12 
Gross gate receipts less admissions taxes______ 271, 695. 88 
Less 144 percent New York City gross receipts tax____-_ 679. 24 
Sar A ite ns inn welmaun® 271, 016. 64 
Other game income: 
National TV and radio rights fees___....._______ 200, 000. 00 
Local radio rights fees (New York) ----------_--- 2, 500. 00 
Local radio rights fees (Chicago) -.._---______-_- 2, 500. 00 
Total-other gamsé iicome.............6cnnnnns 205, 000. 00 
IRR NE DOIN a hasisosrss seis ss access ed nee oe $476, 016. 64 


Yankee Stadium rental (15 percent of net gate receipts) 


40, 652. 50 


Net receipts after rental 
Other game expenses: 


BIR rh I oc incre winnie necitsrnisiicsih in rnennaiconnncesnies ep ee a 
Vee CI GR OIOi ecwcnnccnmaemnnwanecicnan 6, 106. 45 
Commissioner’s office : 
acm tn sienna I 409. 67 
Travel, hotel, and press-room expenses_______- 2, 019. 67 
Games officials: Fees, travel, and hotel expenses__._ 4, 467. 50 


Yankee Stadium operating expenses___._.____-_---_- 11, 364. 05 


TOME EES RIO TEI iid xchat sce cercrer ne emeicipsscvaren 


406, 911. 55 


BP oa sags tscace hs ness de ex ms eer estlgien Bese cebu aera daniel 


435, 364. 14 


28, 452. 59 
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1956—World professional football championship game, Yankee Stadium, New 
York City, Dec. 30, 1956—Continued 


SUMMARY OF POOL DIVISION 


WBE FOCI IEE. ccciciisascisiansniain cian caeaciameniaaleasatipeis ni doiaiaaacap uaa aaa $406, 911. 55 
Total player pool (70 percent of $406,911.55) ----_-_--_________-- 284, 838. 09 
2d-place clubs, player pool (10 percent of 
ito isc teen cae eapeiiciaa ice eaeeccamee a $28, 483. 81 
Chicsigs Qirdiine lt cnccccadncspbinecontdnens 14, 247. 91 
ERIE Se Sear osierccs con siee spetetncaetaicaissdeamesiaaaded 14, 241. 90 
1st-place clubs, player pool (90 percent of 
Re re a i a ac esescasak ccna be geaimnieteendieial 256, 354. 28 
Winning club, New York Giants (60 percent 
OE SO Se a cd ns hentia 153, 812. 56 
Losing club, Chicago Bears (40 percent of 
S20G POG ccseatn tec ncabt sascha 102, 541. 72 


Clubs and league shares (30 percent of $406,911.55) -.....___.____ 122, 073. 46 
New York Giants (25 percent of $122,073.46)_._._. $30, 518. 37 





























| 
Chicago Bears (25 percent of $122,073.46) ------_ 30, 518. 37 
League (50 percent of $122,073.46) .-----_--____ 61, 036. 72 
COC oie cri cicacin ne mic aitreameihiecnni dR tite 122, 073. 46 
Och cies art: vis is nc csc in ca acai alae Sea epee 406, 911. 55 
Individual player shares: 
WIRING CUD a ceniiccicnaec$nwnd iscandeeee $3, 779. 19 
SiG CO ea ee aliens 2, 485. 16 
ANALYSIS OF GATE RECEIPTS 
iii oe = 3 ‘ i e ) S 
| | Receipts 
Type of seat | Capacity Number | 
sold | 
| | Gross Net 
x } 
Boxes ($7.50) is linaesieiaihminlbicaea s ncacelstaeol 17, 876 | 15, 814 $118, 605. 00 $103, 107. 28 
NI I So eo 2 a j 35, 592 | 35, 357 176, 785. 00 153, 802. 95 
ae eee 11, 500 5, 665 16, 995. 00 14, 785. 65 
Dicks i cccncateeshoianll 64, 968 | 56, 836 | 312, 385.00 | 271, 695. 88 
TINAE RTONG ois cicicacaceueuessceeie | une hultiattal |. eacead aaa LT 5.50 | | 4.78 
1956—The National Football League 
SUMMARY 
| Years | Number of | Total years 
| players | 
a a 3.09 | 33 | 102 
I TE i a i os ee 3. 54 | 33 | 117 
oe ae ee ee Kisniee chia ciagesiaeten 3. 54 | 33 117 
SS EERSTE SE 4. 24 | 33 140 
Detroit Lions... Khihenbuidackayaokwadis 3. 82 | 33 126 
HIGGS POND... occ wscanocdnnledn Spite sa <4 | 3. 57 | 33 118 
Bi I, 0c oc cneducdunutecndusiais ited aplies aaaneal 3.18 | 33 i95 
BU WO OI ooo ci oc cadecacésedncddeccdiecectebnons 3.76 | 33 | 124 
Philadelphia Eagles____- 3.06 | 33 101 
Pp OS eee ae omen mit 2. 73 | 33 90 
By Bg ee 3. 36 | 33 111 
Washington Redskins.............-- paeanteciais kiamedtansins 2. 94 | 33 97 
Total 


BADEN COG a iso cccconcadéccdbstcl decane " a ee] 
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PLAYERS’ AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE IN LEAGUE 











| | 
Length of} Total 
Number of players | service years Number of players 
| (years) | | 
| 
Baltimore Colts: Los Angeles Rams: 
SU ga 6x deme cgncieihiiges 7 | 7 | 4. ; 
Naddhudawdddsaciiadincnakael 6 6 Bain shin cwct 
neonates 5 35 | 2 
Decca se ee totus | 4} 12 | ee 
Fo cccnnnsvenSSCCcsescweres 3 | 21 | 6 
D  cunantnienigaabiebh- 2 | id. caiiamanna 
Vibiadtedmeoneoenans 1 | 7 | y atsnupimnakoyppeein 
Tonk sc.atww Ase Sieeccake 102 | Total (33) oe 
Average length of serv- | Average length of serv- | 
ice, 3.09 years. | } ice, 3.18 years. 
Chicago Bears: | | | New York Giants: 
a | 8 | 16 | 2 ba . | 
» sn 7 14 | 1 | 
a cep nuubeiteins dae | 5 | 30 | 4 | 
RRO TE ER Ft 4 | 12 | 3 
ES | 3 | 30 6 
Reeeredaie eee anes e 10 | 7 
Bicdisn cae esas 1 5 | 5 
sioldaltiininnizitiiaiely 1 5 
OID apc celts conn 117 | 
Average length of serv- | Total (33) a 
ice, 3.54 years. | Average length of serv- | 
= j= —= ice, 3.76 years. 
Chicago Cardinals: 
iia de baca ee aot teeadeiniion 9 | 9 | Philadelphia Eagles: 
Rand Soma 7 | 21 | Dewwow | 
iced edit ee 6 24 = 
al i iia 5 | 15 Bisa 
De bb ddebe~ co Rises Teeesck 4 | 12 | < 
eee ™ eases | 3 12 | Punt z 
ee ee | 2 18 | is é 
Wissncce ie ad Mat) 1 | 6 | Beez. 
| | — | 10 
Ul CUE 117 | a 
Average length of serv- | 
ice, 3.54 years. | Total (33)...-- | 
| Average length of serv- 
Cleveland Browns: | ice, 3.06 years, 
nih cai ave dative erin alike 7 70 | 
— 6 6 | Pittsburgh Steelers: 
ae 5 20 | 1. 
eine eiasthds cha anstateciiaitstatisintaaelh 4 | 16 . 
5. edbucncameeedeel 3 | 15 1 
_ - " 2 | 8 tian 
i ttlieaiea dciihidte biomed 1 5 | i 
|__| ——_— is 
te GI). cecuses emivelcueeede | 140 | §.. 
Average length of serv- | | - 
ice, 4.24 years. | | | 
——— — | Total (33) 
Detroit Lions: | Average length of serv- 
ais | 9 | 18 ice, 2.73 years. 
3 : 21 | 
Ss | 6 18 | San Francisco 49ers: 
Rin 5 20 ine 
4 { 16 | ian 
4. 3 12 2 
8. 2 16 4 
Bade 1 5 6 
Total (33) _.- 26 | ) 
Average length of serv- 
ice, 3.82 years. Total (33) . - 
Green Bay Packers: | Average length of serv- | 
l 7 7 ice, 3.36 years, 
4 6 24 
6 | 5 30 | Washington Redskins: 
6 t a 24 a 
7 3 21 kee 
3 2 6 4_. 
6 1 6 4_. 
- — ~ = 
Total (33) 118 ve 
Average length of serv- 9. 


ice, 3.57 years. 


Total (33 


Average length of serv- 
ice, 2.94 years. 
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THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa., May 31, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Enclosed please find three agreemenis in re of 
the Washington Redskins, the Baltimore Colts, and the National Football League. 
As one of these agreements refers to certain provisions to amend the bylaws 
of the National Football League, I am enclosing a copy of the constitution and 
bylaws of the National Football League, and these provisions are set forth under 
section 10 on pages 13, 14, and 15. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bert BeExtxt, Commissioner. 
THIS AGREEMENT made this 13th day of January 1958, by and between PRO- 
FOOTBALL, INC., a corporation of the State of Maryland, hereinafter called 
“Redskins”, and 


hereinafter called “Baltimore Franchise’, 

WITNESSETH : 

WueEnreEas, Baltimore Franchise desires the consent of the Redskins in order to 
obtain participation in the schedule of the National Football League, and the 
Redskins have agreed to consent thereto upon condition that the By-Laws of 
the National Football League be amended to include certain provisions, and 
upon the further condition that this Agreement be performed by the Baltimore 
Franchise. 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants 
of the parties hereinafter set forth, it is hereby agreed as follows: 

1. At all games between Baltimore Franchise and Redskins, the visiting club 
shall be entitled to the minimum guaranty at the time then prescribed by the 
League, with the option in said visiting Club of taking forty per cent (40%) of 
the gross receipts after the following deductions: 

(a) all taxes assessed on the disposition of tickets of admission; 

(b) a sum equal to the actual stadium rental after deducting such taxes; 
and 

(c) the Standard Percentage at the time payable to the League. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the lease to be made between Baltimore Fran- 
chise and its authorities of the City of Baltimore, the field on which Baltimore 
Franchise shall play home games shall not be used for professional football games 
unless Baltimore Franchise or the Redskins is one of the teams engaged in playing 
the game. 

3. Tickets sold by Baltimore Franchise for admission to games in Baltimore 
shall be for a sum of not less than that for which tickets are sold by Redskins 
for admission to games played in Washington; and the same shall apply for 
tickets of admission sold by Washington to games in Washington. 

4. Both Baltimore Franchise and Redskins may broadcast, but not televise, 
in the territory of the other team, meaning as the case may be a television station 
located in the city of Baltimore or the city of Washington, or not closer than an 
equal distance between the two cities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have caused this Agreement to be executed, 
in the case of the Redskins by its proper officers hereunto duly authorized, in 
the case of Baltimore Franchise by 

PrRo-FOOTRALL, INC., 
By Georce P. MARSHALL, President 

Attest: 

MILTON W. KIN@, Secretary. 
$ALTIMORE FRANCHISE OF NaA- 
TIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 
DONALD 8. KEtiett, President. 
Approved. 


Bert Bett, 
Commissioner, National Football League. 
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THIS AGREEMENT made this 3d day of January 1953, at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, by and between NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, an unincorporated 
association with offices at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, hereinafter called “League” 
and PRO-FOOTBALL, INC., a corporation of the State of Maryland, hereinafter 
called “Redskins.” 

WITNESSETH : 

In consideration of the execution of two agreements of even date herewith, 
one between the Redskins and the operators of the Baltimore Franchise in the 
National Football League, and the other agreement between the National Foot- 
ball League and the operators of said Baltimore Franchise, League hereby 
agrees to pay to Redskins the sum of $100,000 payable as follows: $25,000 on 
the signing of this agreement, $25,000 on July 1, 1953, $25,000 on January 12, 
1954, and $25,000 on July 1, 1954, provided that the payments to League specified 
in said agreement between League and the operators of Baltimore Franchise 
are made. In the event that any of said payments by the operators of Baltimore 
lranchise is not made, the liability of League to Redskins for the above speci- 
fied payments shall cease. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have caused this agreement to be executed 
and their seals affixed the year and day above written. 

[SEAL] Pro-FooTraL.1, INc., 

Witness: 

By Grorce P. MARSHALL, President. 

Attest: 

MILton W. KIN@. 
[SEAL] NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 
By Bert BELL, Commissioner. 


THIS AGREEMENT, made at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, this 138th day of January 
1953, by and between NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE an unincorporated as- 
sociation with offices at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, hereafter called “league” 
and 
hereafter called “Baltimore Franchise,” 

WITNESSETH: 

1. League hereby agree to issue to Baltimore Franchise a franchise as a 
member of League including thereunder the rights to operate and field a team 
representing the City of Baltimore, Maryland. 

2. League agrees to obtain for the use of Baltimore Franchise a sufficient 
number of players on the active and reserve list of players listed in the National 
football League and also the right to participate in the bonus pick and to have 
the first choice in each and every round of the selection of college players at the 
selection meeting of The National Football League on January 22, 1953, which 
Will enable Baltimore Franchise to field a team as a member of National Foot- 
ball League commencing with the 1953 football season. 

3. Baltimore Franchise agrees to pay to League $200,000 in cash as follows: 

$25,000 upon the execution of this agreement 
37,500 on July 1, 1953 

25,000 on January 12, 1954 

37,500 on July 1, 1954 

12.500 on January 12, 1955 

12,500 on January 12, 1956 

12,500 on January 12, 1957 

12,500 on January 12, 1958 

12,500 on January 12, 1959 

1. It is further agreed that the foregoing provisions and all parties hereto 
are subject to the provisions of the Constitutions and By-Laws of National 
l‘ootball League as now existing or as hereafter amended. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have affixed their respective hands 
and seals, the year and day above written. 

Witness: 

WATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 

By Bert BELL, Commissioner, 
BALTIMORE FRANCHISE OF NATIONAL LEAGUE, 
DoNALD §S. KELLETT. 
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THE NATIONAL FooTBaALL LEAGUE CLUB OFFICIALS 


Baltimore Colts: 2023 North Charles Street, Baltimore 18, Md; Hopkins 
7-8080—-Carroll Rosenbloom, president; Donald S. Kellett, vice president and 
general manager; Wilbur Ewbank, head coach; publicity director, John Steadman. 

Chicago Bears: 233 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill.; Dearborn 2-5400— 
George S. Halas, president; Rudolph P. Custer, business manager; John “Paddy” 
Driscoll, head coach; publicity director, Frank Korch. 

Chicago Cardinals: 511 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill.; Wabash 2-9334— 
Charles W. Bidwill, Jr., president; Walter Wolfner, general manager; Arch 
Wolfe, secretary and business manager; Ray Richards, head coach; publicity 
director, Ed McGuire. 

Cleveland Browns: Cleveland Stadium, Tower B, Cleveland 14, Ohio; Tower 
1-3400—Dave R. Jones, president; Paul E. Brown, head coach and general man- 
ager ; Russ Gestner, business manager; publicity director, Harold Sauerbrei. 

Detroit Lions: 1401 Michigan Avenue, Detroit 16, Mich.; Woodward 5—6644— 
Edwin J. Anderson, president; W. Nicholas Kerbawy, general manager; Ray- 
mond “Buddy” Parker, head coach; publicity director, Bud Erickson. 

Green Bay Packers: 349 South Washington Street, Green Bay, Wisc.; Hem- 
lock 2—4873—Russell W. Bogda, president; Verne Lewellen, general manager; 
Lisle Blackbourn, head coach; publicity director, Tom Miller. 

Los Angeles Rams: 7813 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif.; Webster 
3-8291—Daniel F. Reeves, president; Pete Rozelle, general manager; William 
H. John, business manager; Sid Gillman, head coach; publicity director, Bert 
Rose, Jr. 

New York Giants: Coliseum Tower, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Judson 2—7272—John V. Mara, president and treasurer; Raymond Walsh, gen- 
eral manager; James Lee Howell, head coach; publicity director, Robert Daly. 

Philadelphia Eagles: Southeast Corner 15th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 
2, Pa.; Pennypacker 5-4014—F rank L. McNamee, president ; Joseph A. Donoghue, 
secretary; Vincent A. McNally, general manager; Hugh Devore, head coach; 
publicity director, Ed Hogan. 

Pittsburgh Steelers: 139 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Express 1-1200; 
Arthur J. Rooney, president ; Walter Kiesling, head coach; publicity director, Ed 
Kiely. 

San Francisco Forty-Niners: 760 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
Yukon 2—4572—Anthony J. Morabito, president; Louis G. Spadia, business man- 
ager; Frank Albert, head coach; publicity director, Dan McGuire. 

Washington Redskins: 729 Ninth Street NW, Washington 1, D. C.; District 
7-6140—George P. Marshall, president; Joe Kuharich, head coach; general man- 
ager and publicity director, Richard P. McCann. 

National Football League: Commissioner Bert Bell, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa.; Mohawk 4—7605. 


CHICAGO CARDINALS FooTBALL CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., July 18, 1957. 
Commissioner Bert BELL, 
National Football League, 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
DeaR BERT: I am enclosing the letters from the various players in reference 
to the antitrust hearings and what pro football means to them. 
I am also enclosing a list of the men that we wrote to and there is only two 
that did not answer us. 
I think the whole of these letters are favorable to our cause and I accentuated 
to our boys to write just the way they felt. 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


WALTER H. S. WOLFNER, 
Managing Director. 
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Letters were sent to following players in regard to the antitrust hearings: 


Frank Bernardi 
Tom Bienemann 
Max Boydston 

Carl Brettschneider 
Alex Burl 

Joe Childress 
Lindon Crow 


Ed Husmann 
Harry Jagielski 
Jack Jennings 
Bob Konovsky 
Dick Lane 
Woodley Lewis 
Lamar McHan 


James Root 
Leo Sanford 
Jack Simmons 
Julian Spence 
Leo Sugar 
Don Stonesifer 
Pat Summerall 


Dave Mann 

Ollie Matson 
Gern Nagler 
Johnny Olszewski 
Tony Pasquesi 


Len Teeuws 
Chuck Ulrich 
Charles Weber 
Stan West 


Tom Dahms 
John Dittrich 
Mal Hammack 
Jim Hill 

Doug Hogland 


JUNE 10, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Upon entering pro football from college, I have been able to secure home 
furnishings of my wife’s choice. This may seem insignificant, but to realize my 
wife’s tastes, one would realize that without earnings from the Chicago Car- 
dinals this would have not been possible. 

My status as an active player with the Cardinals has helped me a great deal 
in the automobile business, 

Our next goal is to save part of my earnings to be applied toward a home. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK Q. BERNARDI. 


Coopers, INC., 
Kenosha, Wis., June 10, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinals, Chicago, Iu. 

DEAR Mr. WOLFNER: Probably the greatest opportunity I have ever been given 
was the good fortune of spending 6 years with the finest football organization 
in America, the Chicago Cardinals in the National Football League. Being a 
member of a professional football team not only enabled me to accumulate 
enough money to purchase a new home and furnish it, but to also invest some 
money in a successful business. 

Apart from that the publicity I received through radio, TV, and the news- 
papers has already helped me greatly in my new position as a sales representa- 
tive. As an example of that help, my company recently made special mention 
of my professional football background in a sales letter to all my accounts, 
and believe me it certainly has been a real aid. 

In closing, Mr. Wolfner, may I add a deep “thank you” for the kind of a gen- 
tleman you were in aiding me, as well as the other members of the Cardinals, in 
several important personal decisions and advice in financial matters. 

Sincerely, 
Tom BIENEMANN, 
Sales Representative. 


DeaR Mr. Wo.trner: Professional football to me has been more than a 
career or job. It is the climax of 9 years of practice—junior high through 
college. 

Professional football has been very good to me. If I were to step out of 
professional football and take a job in my home State, where I plan to live. 
I would be able to get a job in any 1 of 4 oil companies with whom I have come 
in contact since the beginning of my professional career. 

To me it would be an awful shame to keep young men right out of college, 
who are capable of playing and who want to play professional football from 
playing; because their last year in college and their first 3 years in professional 
football is when they really reach their peak in physical maturity. Where else 
can a boy come right out of college and make the kind of money he does in pro- 
fessional football and still do something he likes. Therefore, I feel it would be 
a great injustice to dreprive any young athlete the right to participate in a sport 
he likes and one in which he can earn a good living. 

Sincerely, 
Max BoypstTon. 
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AMES, lowa, June il, 1957. 
DeAR Mr. WOLFNER: Pro football has given me the money to finish my college 
education and buy a new car. The experience and knowledge I have gained in 
pro football will be invaluable to me after my playing days are over and I 
go into coaching. 
Sincerely yours, 
CARL BRETTSCHNEIDER. 


JUNE 10, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER H. S. WoLFNER, 
Managing Director, Chicago Cardinals Football Club. 

Dear Str: Professional football has enabled me to get started after being 
released from the service. My last year of college I was married; within that 
year my wife had a child. Upon graduation, [ was called into the Army for a 
period of 2 years. During that time my wife gave birth to twin boys. After 
being released from the service 1 year, I have been able to pay down on a home, 
make an investment, and have a sizable bank account. Without playing profes- 
sional ball I wouldn’t have been able to accomplish this in such a short period 
of time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEX BURL. 


La Mesa, CAuir., June 14, 1957. 
Wa ter H. S. WoLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinals Football Club. 

DEAR WALTER, I am happy to write and tell of the benefits professional football 
has offered me. 

Football has been kind to me, and I want to make sure that all players 
have the same chance I had to become a major leaguer in football. If profes- 
sional football, as we know it, were to be abolished all of the college players 
now playing football would have this chance taken away from them. Every 
man would like to reach the top in his chosen field, and the top in football is 
the National Football League. 

Some of the things I was able to buy through my earnings in football were 
my home, furniture, and automobile. I have had the opportunity to travel all 
over the United States, meet new and interesting people, my wife, and to become 
known by many people. Because of this travel and meeting new people, I 
have had a number of high-school coaching jobs offered me plus two college 
jobs. Because of the earning power of profesional football, I have turned these 
offers down to continue playing football for a few more years. 

I am looking forward to receiving my contract and to seeing you at training 
camp. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom DAHMs. 


Fort WALTON BEACH, FLA., June 17, 1957. 
DEAR Mr. WoLrner: Pro football has not helped me in my present career, since 
I am an officer in the United States Air Force. It certainly has, however, helped 
me in purchasing a new home. I bought a home in Fort Walton Beach, Fla., 
which I never would have been able to buy without the money I had saved from 
my pro-football earnings. 
I expect pro football will be a great help to me in business after I have com- 
pleted my service hitch. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN Dirrricnu. 


DALLAs, TEX. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 


511 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sie: In short, pro football has done a hell of a lot for me, including 
the owners and coaches. 

I have only been in pro ball 2 years, but it has provided a wonderful start 
for myself and family and a great deal of prestige in the community and for 
obtaining jobs. It has enabled me to purchase a home, automobile, and a great 
prospective future. I have gained many new and wonderful friends. 
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All in all, pro football has made and is making life wonderful for my family 
and myself. I am proud to be a member of the National Football League, a 
great organization. 


JIMMY HILL. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., June 13, 1957. 
Mr. WaLTER H. S. WoLFNER, 
Managing Director, Chicago Cardinals Football Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. WoLtrner: In February 1957, I started in the life insurance business. 
Since that time I have talked to many people whom I had never seen before ; 
however, many of them had heard of me through professional football. 

Keeping my name in front of the public is a great help in my business and 
the only means I have to keep in the public eye is through professional football. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD E. HUSMANN, 
Special Representative. 


CuicaGo, Itxi., July 14, 1957. 
Mr. Water H. S. WoLFNER, 
Managing Director, the Cardinals, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DeaR Mr. WoLFNER: In regard to your letter as to what pro football means 
to me, last year was my first year in pro football after spending 2 years in the 
Army. The money that I earned during that year has been my means of 
support since being released from the Army. And the amount of money that 
I made was more than I could have made in another profession. 

I plan to make pro football a career for as long as possible, using my earnings 
to buy a home and to establish a sporting goods business. The people that I 
meet, and any prestige that I might attain, while playing pro football should 
help me to be a success in the business world. 

I consider the foregoing to be my personal opinion of the benefits of pro foot- 
ball, which can be fruitful and rewarding. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry A. JAGIELSKI. 


GENERAL OvutTpOOoR ADVERTISING Co., INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
The Chicago Cardinals, Chicago, Ill. 


DeaR Mr. WoLFNER: Regarding your letter of June 6 requesting me to write 
you a letter stating what pro football means and has meant to me in reference 
to my earnings and how it has helped me in my off-season job. 

Pro football has enabled me to make many contacts in the business world by 
being known to many businessmen here in Chicago just by name. This has 
made it possible for me to get in to see people and also to secure a good paying 
job when I am not playing football. 

Football has helped me provide an excellent living for my family, giving 
them many advantages that they might not have otherwise had. 

I hope the above answers your questions, and looking forward to a successful 
season, I am 

Yours very truly, 
JACK W. JENNINGS. 


JUNE 12, 1957. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say what professional football has 
meant to me. 

First of all, last year was my first season with the Chicago Cardinals as I 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in June of 1956. Professional 
football offered me the opportunity to make a very substantial salary prior 
to my entering the service 6 months after graduation. This eliminated the 
possibility of my taking a position which I wasn't sure I'd be satisfied with 
and would have to leave to fulfill my service obligation. 
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Upon discharge from the Army, I intend to return to the Chicago Cardinals 
Football Club, at which time I hope to exploit several business propositions 
which have come to me directly as a result of my participating in professional 
football. 

I feel I owe a great deal to football and the Chicago Cardinals because in 
addition to the above mentioned, I was also able to make a downpayment on 
a home which might otherwise have taken me many years to do if it were 
not for my position in this field. 

Not only has football given me some monetary security, but it has also enabled 
me to travel, to meet people, and to play a game which has always meant a great 
deal to me. 

I look forward to next season and have hopes for many seasons to come and 
needless to say, I would highly recommend professional football to any athlete 
with the ability and the desire to play. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT B. KONOvVSKY. 


Cuicaao, Inx., June 17, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinals Professional Football Club, 
Chicago, Ill.: 

What professional football has meant to me? 

First of all, money. I realize that my salary as a professional football player 
is larger than it would be in many other fields and I am able to live on a little 
higher level than I could otherwise. 

Next, the relationship with people in the sports world has been an enjoyable 
one. 

During the off-season for the past 2 years I have been employed by Mayor 
Daly’s youth commission, instructing the youth of Chicago in wholesome sports 
activities. J believe my experience as a professional football player aided me 
in obtaining this off-season work. 

Dick “NIGHT TRAIN” LANE. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., June 13, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER H. S. WoLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinal Football Club, 
Chicago, [il. 

DEAR Mr. WoLFNER: This letter is an answer to your request in the letter dated 
June 5, 1957. 

Pro football has been and still is a very important part of my life. It is a 
game that I love and through it not only have I made many invaluable friends 
but it has also given me many cherished and exciting memories. 

It has provided me with a better-than-average living, therefore enabling me 
to buy a home sooner for my family and also to make a few small investments. 

Pro football has been a tremendous help to me in my job as a juvenile counselor. 
Most of us know that when almost all other methods of getting through to a 
youngster’s mind results in failure, sports generally will do the work. Most of 
the so-called bad boys do follow sports to a certain degree. The fact that I am 
a sport figure alone has facilitated above average relationship between myself 
and delinquents. 

Although pro football has been good to me it is not all peaches and cream 
Through the years pro football has been constantly improving its relationship 
between administration and personnel but I feel that there is still room for 
improvement; for instance, management could make more of an effort to get 
off-season jobs for the team members. 

In closing I would like to state that I have certainly never regretted playing 
professional football, but I am thankful for all it has done for me. 

Sincerely yours, 


WoopLey Lewis. 
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CoMPANY A, 3p BATTALION, 
ARMY MEDICAL TRAINING CENTER, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tea. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
The Chicago Cardinals, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. WoLFNner: In regard to your letter asking what pro football has meant 
to me, this is about as short and simple as I can put it. 

Pro football has opened many fields of employment for me, such as public 
relations, insurance, selling in all fields as well as the sports field. The direct 
compensation from pro football has enabled me to invest in some real estate 
and to form a basis for myself and family toward better overall security. There 
was no other field for me, a young man out of college, that would enable me 
to get this kind of start in life in such a short time. ri 

I still enjoy the game very much, and hope to continue playing in order to 
take advantage of what the game of pro football has to offer. 

Sincerely, 
LAMAR MCHAN. 


JUNE 15, 1957. 


DeAR MR. WOLFNER: In response to your letter of last week, I would like to 
say this about my football career. 

To begin with, athletics is my life, football primarily is where my talent lies 
and the chief means of supporting my family. 

During off season, when it becomes necessary for me to assume other jobs, 
the publicity that I have earned during football season, my name and my 
association with my football club, has practically promoted jobs that I know 
couldn’t have been mine otherwise. 

As for sports in general, I don’t feel that there is enough public interest. It is 
a known fact that juvenile delinquency and crime is on the upper trend, and I 
have discovered that the younger generation is not as athletically inclined or 
as interested in sports as they were in previous years when juvenile delin- 
quency was not at a peak as high as it is now and when kids in general were 
more “clean cut” and more interested in spending their time more constructively 
and that, 9 times out of 10, meant being involved in some sort of a sport, either 
as an athlete or as a sport enthusiast at least. 

It’s my contention that all athletes, and sport fans should do everything within 
their power to create more interest in the sports world, thereby giving these kids 
something to do since the main excuse for delinquency these days is “not having 
anything to do” and affording people in general with more physical and mind 
stimulation. 

To the football player, football is a talent, and not unlike the surgeon to the 
hospital or a piano to a piano player. 

Last, I'd like to add, that I’m glad football is responsible for so many won- 
derful personalities such as Mr. Walter Wolfner—and my coach, Ray Richards. 


DAVE MANN. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 13, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER H. WOLFNER, 
511 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IU. 

DEAR Mr. Wotrner: I received your letter a few days ago asking how I feel 
about pro football and how it has enabled me in a few years to accomplish 
what normally would have taken me years. 

Pro football has helped me in many ways not just in obtaining material things 
but through football I have met many people that I would have never come in 
contact with in my lifetime. 

Pro football is a wonderful American sport and is definitely on the upgrade. 
If we manage football in a dignified way it can’t help but to grow as all other 
great sports have done in the past. 

Will be seeing you very soon at training camp. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLLIE MATSON. 
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Yusa City, CALIrF., 
June 13, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
511 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. WoLFNER: There is no doubt about the fact that pro football has 
helped me in supporting my financial responsibilities and getting a headstart 
on my fellow classmates. 

As far as helping me get started in a business, it seems to be more of a 
hindrance than a help, due to the fact that I am gone approximately 6 months 
out of the year. It is true, however, that pro football has helped me make a 
great many new friends and business contacts which may help in the future. 

Hoping the above may help you in some way, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. GERN NAGLER. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your letter I can sincerely state that pro football has 
helped me a great deal. 

In my off-season job as a movie extra I have often been called for parts that 
I wouldn’t have gotten had I not been recognized from my football career. 

Pro ball has also enabled me to give my family a higher standard of living, 
a more adequate bank account, and in general a better way of life. 

Sincerely, 
JOHNNY “QO.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1957. 
Dear Sirs: In my case, professional football has helped me to buy a home in 
my first year of marriage. It has also given me the opportunity to meet people 
that will be beneficial in establishing myself in the business world. 
In the future, I hope my salary from professional football will help me to 
invest in a business of my choice. 
Sincerely yours, 
ToNy PASQUESI. 


DEERFIELD, ILL., June 18, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Although drained of all initial capital accumulated the first 2 years playing 
professional football by an 18-month stretch in the United States Army as a 
private, I’ve been able, nevertheless, to invest in a small retail garden store, 
with my earnings as a professional football player. 

The publicity connected with professional athletics has afforded me many 
opportunities and contacts not open to the average young college graduate. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES F. Roor. 


}RIFFIN SPORTING Goons STORE, 
Shreveport, La., June 11, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER H. S. WOLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinal Football Club, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR Mr. WOLFNER: In answer to your letter regarding what professional 
football has meant to me as far as investments, buying a home, or from 
a business point of view, I have come to the following conclusions. 

After playing 6 years it has enabled me to invest in a nice home that we have 
furnished possibly a little nicer due to the earnings from football. 

From a business point of view pro football has helped, I am sure in, getting 
me connected in selling sporting goods and athletic equipment. Certainly 
pro ball has helped me in selling the equipment. At the present time I have 
the opportunity to buy 50 percent interest in the store that I have worked the 
past 4 years. Professional ball has been directly responsible for that. 

From an investment viewpoint it has enabled me to have enough ready cash 
to invest if something good should turn up. 

I might add that almost any member of a pro football team who applies him- 
self can enter the coaching field in a much better job than usual. 
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Personally I believe pro football is a fine opportunity for a young man to 
get a start. Our player organization is going to be a fine incentive for a young 
player to stay in the league as long as possible. 

Looking forward to seeing you and am always glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEO SANFORD. 


BIRMINGHAM, Micu., June 13, 1957. 

DEAR Mr. WoLFNER: This letter is in response to your letter asking whether or 
not I had accrued any benefits from playing professional football. 

It is difficult to enumerate whatever benefits I have received during my 9 
years in the National Football League. This is due to the fact that they have 
been of both a tangible and an intangible nature. 

Since I have recently entered the coaching profession, it would certainly be 
illogical on my part to say that pro football had not been a prime factor in 
preparation for such a profession. 

From a monetary standpoint, professional football has enabled me to buy a 
home for my family and keep their standard of living on a reasonably decent 
level. It has enabled me to stand the financial burden of the illness of my son 
during his affliction with polio. 

Pro football has afforded me contacts with, not only players, coaches, and 
owners, but also with people from all walks of life. A number of these contacts 
have played important parts in my life, both economically and socially. Many 
of these people have become close friends of mine. 

Travel, the standards of accommodations, and personal conduct have all played 
their part by being factors in my career. 

Although my retirement will not cause any great gap in the ranks of the 
NFL, I will most certainly miss the game and all that is connected with it. 

To you, Mr. Wolfner, I would like to extend a heartfelt and sincere thanks 
for the wonderful things you did for me and my family. Your kindness and con- 
sideration did much to make my career with the Cardinals a memorable one. 

I hope this letter will be of some help to you. If any further type of testimony 
is felt necessary, please be assured that I'll be available. After all, if I haven’t 
learned the good things of pro football after 9 years and 165 games, I never will 

Please extend my best wishes to Mrs. Wolfner, Roy, and all the coaches. I'll 
be pulling for the Cards to go all the way this year. 

Sincerely, 
JacK SIMMONS. 


AusTIN, TEX. 


CHICAGO CARDINALS FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. WoLrNner: The National Football League is one of the greatest 
organizations that I have ever had the opportunity of being a part of and feel 
that it is more than an entertaining unit but one with physical, mental, and 
esthetic benefits to spectator as well as participant. 

Professional football had aided me in inspiring, influencing, and helping kids 
to adjust themselves to their school, extramural, and general surroundings. I 
have been working with the YMCA, boys clubs and juveniles here in may home 
and feel that I have made quite an impression on them. 

Professional football has been definitely influencing to my success and living 
status. My family has been able to afford some of the things that we would 
not be able to with my earnings. It has helped me in school as a coach which 
I would not have been able to attain without my experience. It has afforded 
me the opportnuity to meet some successful businessmen who are planning to 
Start me off in a business which are not common to us in this, State which | 
live and plan to venture. 

I am particularly thankful to the Chicago Cardinals for the reception in 
which they received me and the conditions and treatment in which each player 
is given. The administration of the Cardinal organization are not only con 
cerned with the performances on the field and during our playing season but 
have been very helpful to many of us at the termination of our season regard- 
less of our division standing at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN SPENCE. 
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JUNE 10, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Wotrner: The opportunity of playing professional football has 
meant a great deal to me. With my earnings I have purchased a home, fur- 
niture, and car; something not many my age have accomplished. 

In the off season I am a recreation director for the Mott Foundation Board 
of Education. Pro football has made my job easier as I have gained a repu 
tation of respect from the adults and teen-agers with whom I have worked 

I hope I have put in these brief words, how strong I really feel for pro 
football. 

If I can be of any other assistance, please write. Looking forward to the 
coming season once again, 

Sincerely, 
LEO SUGAR. 


JUNE 14, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


In regards to professional football—to me it is a sport. I can only play 
because of my love for the game and if anyone attempts to participate in this 
rough game and does not like the game for the sport itself, he cannot last. 

I would quit playing football if I could be bought and sold to the highest 
bidder—for two reasons: 

1. I do not care to be bought and sold like a slave. 

2. Footbal is a team and spirit game. You cannot play for yourself—you 
must play for the team, and what the team represents. To me the team repre- 
sents the Chicago Cardinals and I have a deeper feeling for the Chicago Car- 
dinals than for Northwestern University, where I played my college ball. 

Sincerely, 
DoNALD H. STONESIFER. 


STATE EXCHANGE BANK, 
Lake City, Fla., June 10, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinals, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. WoLFNER: In regard to your letter of June 6. 

Through my associations in professional football I have made connections 
that have enabled me to obtain good off-season employment in the coaching 
field that I certainly could not have goten otherwise. Also I feel that I have 
made connections that will serve the same purpose when my days as an active 
player are over. 

The management of the Chicago Cardinals has been most generous to me in 
connection with financial assistance in building a home and also in time of 
family illness. More generous, I am sure, than any other employer would 
have been. 

In comparing my assets with those whom I know with equal training, I 
consider myself lucky to have played professional football and to have been 
associated with the Chicago Cardinals. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pat SUMMERALL. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Co., 
June 17, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
Managaing Director, Chicago Cardinals. 


GENTLEMEN : In regards to the question “How professional football has helped 
me both financially and in my business career,” following are my answers: 

1. As far as my career is concerned, I feel that professional football has both 
helped me and hurt me. When I was playing with the Los Angeles Rams, and 
had been interviewed by a number of companies, I was told that they would like 
me to quit playing football before they hired me in a sales position because they 
felt that I could not do justice to both jobs. These were Roerig Pharmaceutical 
Co., Scott Paper Co., Standard Oil Co., and 2 or 3 more. I was hired by Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. in a sales position. I have been given three leaves of 
absence during this time to enable me to play football. I know that top manage- 
ment is not in favor of this, but, I have had a good sales record. I feel that if I 
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was working for this company full time, that by now I know that I would be a dis- 
trict manager, possibly a regional manager. 

2. I feel that football has helped me inasmuch as it has opened many sales 
prospect’s doors. But I am selling a highly technical product and upon getting 
in the door I must have extreme product knowledge. 

3. I own a home in what I consider is one of the better residential suburbs of 
Chicago. I feel that football has helped me obtain this home, but, I also feel that 
this would have been possible whether or not I had played professional football. 

In essence, I feel that although the income is good in professional football and 
I certainly can use the money, my main reason is the love and desire to play. 
Also, my relationship with the Chicago Cardinals Football Club has been very 
good and I certainly look forward to each football season. 

Very truly yours, 


LEN TEEUWS. 


JUNE 14, 1957. 

DEAR Sir: I would like to write a brief description of what professional football 
has done to help me financially. 

In early 1954 I started playing professional football with the Chicago Cardinals 
and I have been with them ever since. 

Professional football has helped me in a number of ways. Chiefly because of 
the money I have earned by playing professional football I have been able to put 
a substantial downpayment on my present home. 

During the off season I have been teaching as a substitute teacher for physical 
education in the Chicago public-school system. If I do go into coaching the knowl- 
edge I have gained playing football will be invaluable to me as a coach. 

If I decide not to go into coaching, but rather into a business of my own, the 
publicity I have gained chiefly because of professional football will also aid me 
a great deal. 

It is difficult to make any description of this nature brief, but if I am ever asked 
has professional football helped me, I would have to answer “yes,” more than 
anything else did help me at this time in my life financially. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHucK ULRICH. 


HUNTINGDON VALLEY, Pa., June 8, 1957. 

DEAR Mr. WoLFNER: In reference to your letter of June 6 I would like to 
make several statements concerning my professional football career. 

I was discharged from the Marine Corps in July of 1955 and immediately 
entered training camp with the Cleveland Browns. 

After 2 years of playing football I realize how much football has and will 
mean to me. I derived a great deal of pleasure from football and, financially, it 
has also been an asset. It was possible for me to put a downpayment on and 
completely furnish a new home. 

My chosen profession is teaching and coaching. I feel that my experiences 
playing and being a member of a professional football team will assist me in 
securing a coaching position when I retire from football. 

With best regards to all, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLIE WEBER. 


DANIEL REEVES & Co., 
Sherman Oaks, Calif., June 10, 1957. 
Mr. WALTER WOLFNER, 
Chicago Cardinals Football Club, 
Chicago 5, Til. 


Dear Mr. WoLFNER: Everything I am now or ever will be, I owe to pro foot- 
ball. I sincerely believe that my current and future earnings and possessions 
can be attributed to my past and present career in pro football. 

Without this opportunity, for which I am very grateful, I would possibly be 
working in Oklahoma for a modest wage (not that Oklahoma isn’t a wonderful 
place to live and work, but the wage scale is rather low). 
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Because of my association with professional football, I now have a good off- 
season job as a stockbroker with Daniel Reeves & Co. As I formerly played with 
the Los Angeles Rams, which Mr. Reeves owns, I’m sure the only reason I am now 
associated with his brokerage firm is the fact that I have played for him. 

I own my own home. Despite my partnership with the mortgage company 
in this venture, I have considerable equity, and for this I can thank pro football 

I am very much aware of what playing professional football has meant to 
me, Mr. Wolfner, and I’m very grateful for what it has given me. Without 
qualification, I recommend it to any young men who are fortunate enough to have 
the ability and the opportunity to participate in it as I have. 

Sincerely, 


STAN WEST. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


This League shall be known as the NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 


ARTICLE Il 
OBJECTS 


The object of the League is to promote the interests 
of the National Football League and of Professional Foot- 
ball. 


ARTICLE III 


The National Football League shall have perpetual 
existence. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The offices shall be those of Commissioner, 
President, Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer. The officers 
shall be elected at any Annual Meeting for a term of not 
less than one year nor more than ten years. They shall be 
elected by three-quarters (3/4) of the votes cast and shall 
serve for such terms as they are elected for and until their 
respective successors are elected and qualify, unless re- 
moved in the manner hereinafter specified in the By-Laws. 
One officer may be elected to one or more of these offices. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
one representative from each member club. Such repre- 
sentative shall be duly appointed by the member club and 
notice thereof given to the Commissioner in writing. The 
Commissioner shall be chairman of this Committee. He 
shall be entitled to vote only in case of a tie vote of the 
Executive Committee. In any hearing involving charges 
made against a club or by one club against another, the 
Committee members representing any of these clubs shall 
have no right to vote. 


[3] 
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Duties of 


Removal 
Causes 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Section 3. The duties of officers and committees, the 
qualifications for membership in the League, the time and 
place of Annual and Special Meetings, and such other 
regulations and prohibitions as may be deemed necessary 
or expedient, are or may be provided for in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1. Each of the member clubs and their re- 
spective individual owners, partners, associations, direc- 
tors, officers and stockholders, as the case may be, shall be 
bound by all the terms and provisions of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 


Section 2. Each of the member clubs and their re- 
spective directors, officers and stockholders shall be bound 
by the decisions of the Commissioner of the National 
Football League in every matter within his jurisdiction 
and by the decisions of the Executive Committee and/or 
of the National Football League in every matter within 
their respective jurisdictions. 


Section 3. Each of the member clubs and their respec- 
tive directors, officers and stockholders hereby waive all 
claims to damages and every claim and demand whatso- 
ever each or any or all of them have or ever may have 
against the Commissioner of the National Football 
League, individually and/or officially, and against the 
National Football League and/or against every member 
club in the National Football League and/or against 
every director, officer, partner and stockholder of every 
club in the National Football League, by reason of any 
decision made by the Commissioner of the National Foot- 
ball League and/or of the Executive Committee and/or of 
the National Football League in every matter within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Section 4. The form of players.contract adopted and 
all contracts between member clubs and their officers, 
players, coaches and employees, shall contain a clause by 
which the parties agree to be bound by all of the provi- 
sions of this Constitution and By-Laws. Copies of all types 
of contracts must be filed with the Commissioner. 

Section 5. Any officer of the National Football 
League may be removed from that office for the following 
reasons only: 

1. Conviction of a crime involving moral 
turpitude. 

2. Physical or mental incapacity to per- 
form the duties of that office. 


The method for such removal is provided for in Sec- 
tion 3 of Article II of the By-Laws. 


[4] 
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CONSTITUTION and BY-LAWS 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
COMMISSIONER 


Section 1. The Commissioner is hereby vested by the 
National Football League and by each and every member 
club thereof with full and complete authority to carry out 
the duties herein delegated to him: 


Section 2. He shall preside at all meetings. 


Section 3. He shall preside at all meetings of the 
Executive Committee except as hereinafter specifically 
excepted. 


Section 4. He shall order and may be authorized to 
countersign checks for the payment of such current or 
ordinary bills as may be presented during the year prior 
to the annual meeting, if and when such bills are certified 
by him as just obligations. Such obligations, however, 
must be those which have to do with the normal opera- 
tion of the League. Any capital investment or extraor- 
dinary obligations must be approved by ten-twelfths 
(10/12) of the members of the League, although such 
approval may be obtained by mail. 


Section 5. He shall fill by appointment any vacancies 
which may occur in elective offices for the balance of the 
term of said elective office or until the vacancy is filled by 
election duly held pursuant to these By-Laws. 


Section 6. He shall appoint all committees except the 
Executive Committee. 


Section 7. He shall hear and finally decide anv dis- 
pute relative to which a player, coach or employee is a 
party. 


Section 8. He shall hear and tinaliy determine any 
dispute between clubs concerning any matter which may 
be certified to him by either or any of the disputants or 
which, in his opinion, involves any question of policy. 


Section 9. He shall formulate and from time to time 
announce the rules of procedure to be observed in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the Constitution and By- 
Laws. He may at any time twenty days prior to the 
Annual League Meeting submit a suggestion or sugges- 
tions for changes to the Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Site of 
Office 


Commissioner’s 
Powers 





NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Section 10. In the case of conduct detrimental to pro- 
fessional football by any organization not a party to this 
agreement, or by any individual not connected with any 
of the parties hereto, the Commissioner may, at the ex- 
pense of the National Football League, take appropriate 
legal action and such other steps as he may deem neces- 
sary and proper in the best interest of the National Foot- 
ball League or of professional football. 


Section 11. The Commissioner shall select all officials 
for all championship games and for the World Profes- 
sional Championship Game. (Exception Article 17, Sec- 
tion 3, page 38 for World Championship Game.) He 
shall also select a Supervisor of Officials. The fees and 
traveling expenses of the above shall be paid from the 
League treasury under the direction of the Commissioner. 


Section 12. He shall have the authority to remit any 
fine imposed by him or to suspend any sentence imposed 
by him. 


Section 13. He shall select the location of the office 
of the National Football League in a city or suburbs in 
which a League franchise is operated and shall rent a 
suitable office to conduct the business of the League and 
may incur such other expenses as in his judgment are 
necessary to carry on the business of the League, all of 
which expenses are to be paid from the League treasury. 


Section 14. The Commissioner is authorized and em- 
powered, after notice and hearing, (a) to suspend and/or 
fine up to but not exceeding the sum of Two Thousand 
Dollars ($2,000) any club officer, League officer, director, 
stockholder, partner and holders of any interest what- 
soever or kind, player, coach, official, employee or mem- 
ber club, and (b) to cancel the contract. of any such 
person or club, for the violation of any of the provisions 
of the Constitution and By-Laws of the League or for 
any action detrimental to the welfare of the National 
Football League or of professional football." The Com- 
missioner shall not give any publicity to any fine imposed 
on any officer or director or stockholder or partner or 
holders of any interest whatsoever or kind of a member 
club. The Commissioner is authorized and empowered, 
after notice and hearing, (a) to suspend for a specified 
period of time, (b) to suspend indefinitely, (c) to sus- 
pend and bar from the League for life, (d) to cancel 
the contract of, (e) to order the sale, within thirty days, 
of stock or any interest of whatsoever or kind, and in 
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addition to the above, as well, (f) to fine up to but not 
exceeding the sum of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000), 
any club officer, League officer, director, stockholder, 
partner and holders of any interest whatsoever or kind, 
player, coach, official, employee or member club (1) who 
or which has knowledge of an offer, or (2) who has 
received an offer, directly or indirectly, by insinuation or 
by implication, to control, to fix or to bet money or any- 
thing of value on the outcome or score of a professional 
football game in any manner whatsoever and who fails to 
report the same immediately as hereinafter provided. In 
the case of a player, such report shall be made to the 
player’s coach or owner or principal representative of the 
player’s club. In the case of a club officer, League officer, 
director, stockholder, partner and holders of any interest 
whatsoever or kind, coach, official, employee or member 
club, such report shall be made to the Commissioner. 


The Commissioner’s decision and his alone shall be 
final, binding, conclusive and without appeal, and every 
party involv. y the decision of the Com ioner, re- 
leases the Commissioner and waives every claim each or 
any or all may have against the Commissioner indi- 
vidually and in his official capacity and/or against the 
National Football League and/or against every club in 
the National Football League and/or against every direc- 
tor, officer, stockholder, partner and holders of any in- 
terest whatsoever or kind of every club in the National 
Football League for damages and for all claims and 
demands whatsoever arising out of or in connection with 
the decision of the Commissioner. 


The Commissioner is authorized and empowered to bar 
from entrance to any park in use by the National Foot- 
ball League or its affiliates any person whose presence, in 
the sole opinion of the Commissioner is detrimental to the 
best interests of the National Football League or of pro- 
fessional football. 


Section 15. He is herewith empowered to establish a 
Publicity Department. This Department shall be under 
his exclusive jurisdiction and control. He shall have the 
right to engage the personnel of said department, and fix 
the salaries and expenses thereof. 


All publicity men of member clubs must send all of 
their releases to every newspaper, newspaper man, radio 
station and radio announcer, television station and tele- 
vision announcer located in League cities and which are 
on the master list of each club in each League city whether 
they play in that particular city or not. 
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Section 16. He may, after notice and hearing, expel 
any member club and/or any director, officer or stock- 
holder of the National Football League and/or he may 
cancel or forfeit the franchise of any member club 
and/or the interest of any director, officer or stockholder 
in any club in the National Football League and/or 
deciare any player of any club to be a free agent or 
assign any player or players to another member club or 
to a number of member clubs in the National Football 
League if, in his opinion, after notice and hearing, it, 
he or they are guilty of an act or acts which are or may 
be detrimental to the National Football League or to 
the sport of professional football, provided the Commis- 
sioner’s decision is approved and ratified by a vote of 
eleven-twelfths (11/12) of the member clubs. In the 
event, for whatsoever reason, under the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Football League, of cancella- 
tion or forfeiture of the franchise of any member club, 
the Commissioner is authorized and empowered, subject 
to the approval and ratification by a vote of eleven- 
twelfths (11/12) of the member clubs, to assign to 
another member club or clubs, any or all National 
Football League Standard Player Contracts or interests 
therein and any or all Leases for parks and. playing fields 
or interests therein, or any and all players on National 
Football League Selection or Reserve Lists or interests 
therein, which may, at the time of cancellation or for- 
feiture, stand in the name or names of (a) the offending 
club, (b) in the name or names of the owners of the of- 
fending club or (c) in the name or names of any nominee 
thereof. The Commissioner’s decisions, if approved and 
ratified by eleven-twelfths (11/12) of the member clubs, 
shall be final, binding, conclusive and unappealable and 
every party who may be involved or affected by the Com- 
missioner’s decision hereby releases the Commissioner and 
hereby waives every claim each or any or all of them 
have or may have against the Commissioner individually 
and in his official capacity and/or against the National 
Football League and /or against every club in the National 
Football League and/or against every director, officer and 
stockholder of every club in the National Football League, 
for damages and for all claims and demands whatsoever 
arising out of or in connection with any decision of the 
Commissioner. 


Section 17. If the Commissioner determines that any 
discipline imposed by him pursuant to Article I hereof is 
not sufficient penalty for the offense set forth in this 
Article, he may refer the matter to the Executive Com- 
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mittee together with his recommendations and the Execu- 
tive Committee may impose such other or additional 
penalty pursuant to the authority vested in it by Article 
II hereof, but the Executive Committee shall not have the 
power or authority to change, reduce or remit or suspend 
any fine or suspension imposed by the Commissioner. 


Section 18. He shall have the sole power to sell 
and/or arrange for the broadcasting and televising of 
the game to be played for the World Professional Foot- 
ball Championship each year subject to the conditions as 
outlined in Article X of the By-Laws. 


Section 19. He is empowered to negotiate contracts 
or working agreements on behalf of the League with other 
Leagues, persons, corporations or partnerships which shall 
be presented to the National Football League for ap- 
proval before execution. A ten-twelfths (10/12) vote of 
the members shall be required for approval. 


Section 20. He shall keep the records of the proceed 
ings of the League, and shall keep an accurate account 
of all business that has been transacted. He shall make a 
report at each Annual Meeting. 


Section 21. The Commissioner and Assistant Treas- 
urer shall file a surety company bond in the same amount 
and in the same terms as provided in Article III, Section 
4, Page 10. 


ARTICLE II 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The Executive Committee, as provided for 
in Section 2 of Article IV of this Constitution, is hereby 
vested with the power to impose fines in excess of Two 
Thousand Dollars ($2,000), not to exceed Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($25,000). It will require a vote of 
ten-twelfths (10/12) of the members of this League to 
impose such a fine. It is hereby further vested with the 
power to investigate and make its recommendations to 
the League as to any matters referred to it by the Com- 
missioner, and to audit the books and records of the 
Treasurer and report on the same at the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Section 2. In the event of the death or inability of 
the Commissioner to act in his capacity, the Executive 
Committee shall declare an emergency to exist. It shall 
call a special meeting not more than thirty (30) days 
after such an emergency is declared, the sole purpose of 
which shall be for the election of a new Commissioner or 
the installation of a President in the office of the Com- 
missioner until the Annual Meeting. 
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Section 3. In the event that any officer of the 
National Football League shall fail to abide by this Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to the extent that ten-twelfths 
(10/12) of the Executive Committee shall deem it detri- 
mental to the best interests of the League, then said 
Executive Committee shall have the full power and au- 
thority, after due notice and hearing, to remove said 
officer and terminate his contract. 


ARTICLE III 


TREASURER AND ASSISTANT 
TREASURER 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall have charge of the 
funds. 


Section 2. He shall pay all current bills and salaries 
incurred after the same have been approved by the Com- 
missioner. He is not authorized to use the League funds 
for any investment without the consent of ten-twelfths 
(10/12) of the League membership. 

Section 3. He shall submit at each Annual Meeting a 
detailed statement of all receipts and disbursements and 
a balance sheet showing the exact financial condition of 
the League as of the date of the Annual Meeting. 

Section 4. He shall file a surety company bond with 
the Commissioner conditioned upon the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties. Said bond shall be in the sum of Fifty 
Thousand Dollars ($50,000) and the obligee named in 
said bond shall be the National Football League. The 
premium for said bond shall be paid by the League. 

Section 5. He shall receive such compensation as the 
League may fix at any Annual Meeting, plus reasonable 
and necessary traveling and other incidental expenses. 

Section 6. He shall forward each week to each club 
a financial report of games played during that week. Such 
report shall include attendance, receipts, and any other 
information which the Treasurer may deem expedient. 

Section 7. He shall include in such report any de- 
linquencies from any clubs. 

Section 8. The Treasurer, with the written consent of 
the majority of the Executive Committee, shall perform “ 
the duties of the Commissioner in the event of the Com- 
missioner’s absence or inability to act. In the event of 
death, resignation or removal from office of the Com- 
missioner, the Treasurer shall succeed to the office of the 
Commissioner until a new Commissioner is elected. He 
shall not fill the unexpired term of the Commissioner. 
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Section 9. In the absence of the Treasurer the Assist- 
ant Treasurer shall have the duties and powers of the 
Treasurer other than those prescribed in Section 8 of 
Article III; he also may be authorized by appropriate 
resolution to act as one of the countersignatories on 
checks of the league. 

ARTICLE IV 


MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. The National Football League shall be 
limited to twelve teams unless enlarged or changed by the 
unanimous approval of all members of the League. 

Section 2. Subsequent to January, 1946, the granting 
of two franchises in any one city shall be prohibited un- 
less approved by all the members of the National Football 
League. 

Section 3. A franchise certificate shall be issued to all 
members by the National Football League. These fran- 
chises shall remain the property of the members to whom 
they were issued forever, unless said franchises shall be 
forfeited or transferred as herein provided. 

Section 4. Each club shall, within ten (10) days after 
demand is made upon it by the Commissioner, submit 
under the oath of the President and Secretary of the club 
the following information and any other information 
which the Commissioner deems necessary to the structure 
of any club: 

(a) Copy of corporate charter 

(b) Amount and character of stock authorized 

(c) Amount and character of stock issued and 
outstanding 

(d) Names and addresses of stockholders 

(e) Names and addresses of directors 

(f) Names and addresses of officers 

Section 5. The League shall be divided into two 
Conferences, known as the Eastern Conference and the 
Western Conference as presently constituted. The geo- 
graphical limitations of each Conference shall be deter- 
mined by an eleven-twelfths (11/12) vote of the mem- 
bers of the National Football League at any Annual 
Meeting. Separate statistics and records shall be kept for 
both the Eastern Conference and the Western Con- 
ference and the over-all statistics and records kept for 
the National Football League as well. 

Section 6. The membership fee shall be Six Hundred 
Dollars ($600) per annum, plus the Standard Percentage 
of the gross receipts of each scheduled Championship 
game, provided a minimum amount of Four Hundred 
Dollars ($400) shall be paid by each home club for each 
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home game. The Six Hundred Dollars ($600) fee shall 
be payable on or before the first day of May of each year. 
The League percentage above provided for shall be for- 
warded to the Treasurer, not more than seventy-two (72) 
hours after each game is played, together with a full 
statement of the receipts of said game on blanks for this 
purpose, which will be furnished by the Treasurer. Gross 
receipts above referred to shall include all receipts from 
admission except Federal and State taxes and ground 
rental of not to exceed fifteen per cent (15%) of the en- 
tire gate receipts. 


Each club shall, upon demand of the Commissioner, 
contribute, share and share alike, any sum of money, in 
addition to the fees above specified, to meet any deficiency 
of revenue remaining after the application to expenses of 
the funds of the League. 


Section 7. Application for the transfer, assignment 
or sale of a franchise or any interest therein or any 
shares of stock or the cancellation thereof must be ac- 
companied by the franchise certificate. All applications 
for transfer, sale or assignment of a franchise or any 
interest therein or cancellation or retirement of stock 
shares of a franchise, or any act whatsoever which may 
change in any manner the ownership composition of a 
franchise must be forwarded to the Commissioner who 
shall make such investigation as he deems necessary, and 
who is hereby empowered to require from all parties any 
such information as he may deem necessary or desirable, 
the same to be furnished on demand and under oath if 
so requested. Upon completing his investigation of any 
such proposed transfer, sale, assignment, retirement or 
cancellation, the Commissioner shall refer same to the 
Executive Committee. Every such transfer, sale, assign- 
ment, retirement or cancellation shall be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee by a ten-twelfths 
(10/12) vote. This vote can be taken by mail by the 
Commissioner if he so deems it advisable. In the event 
of the death of any person holding interest in a League 
franchise, that interest or his shares cf stocks may 
pass by his will or through intestacy without the approval 
of the League. 


Section 8. Every such application shall be accom- 
panied by a certified check payable to the National Foot- 
ball League in the amount of One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000) to cover costs and expenses and the balance, if 
any, remaining, shall be repaid to the applicant. 

Section 9. Territorial rights will be 75 miles from the 
limit of a League city and where League cities are within 
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100 miles of each other, then half the distance between 
the two cities, except in the case of the Green Bay 
Packers’ franchise, whose territorial rights shall include 
the area defined above plus the entire Milwaukee County 
in Wisconsin, whether such County’s north boundary line 
is within the 75 mile limit of Green Bay, Wisconsin or 
not. 7 


Section 10. The exercise by the Baltimore Franchise 
and Pro-Football, Inc., of their respective League fran- 
chises shall be subject to the following: 


1. A schedule shall be arranged for each year which 
will meet the following requirements: 

a. The Redskins shall have six home games on dates 
between the second Sunday of October and the 
second Sunday of December, inclusive: 

b. Neither club shall schedule a home game for a 
date on which the other club has scheduled a 
home game; 

c. Baltimore shall not schedule a home game later 
than the Friday preceding any Sunday on which 
the Redskins have a scheduled home game; 

d. No visiting team shall be scheduled to appear 
against Baltimore and the Redskins on successive 
weeks; 

e. Baltimore and the Redskins will not schedule any 
pre-season games, exhibition or otherwise, in Bal- 
timore or Washington without the written consent 
of the other partv: 


f. During any season in which a home and home 
schedule shall be adopted bv the League, the 
Redskins shall have priority in the selection of 
home games with two (2) of the other teams in 
the same Conference of the League before either 
of such two teams shall appear against Baitimore 
in Baltimore; 

g- During any season in which a round-robin sched- 
ule shall be adopted by the League, no visiting 
club will appear in a second Championship game 
against either Baltimore or Redskins without hav- 
ing first appeared in a Championship game 
against both Baltimore and Redskins. 


2. In case the playing franchise of Baltimore is for- 
feited, surrendered, or the team adopts a city other 
than Baltimore as its home, all rights to the Balti- 
more territory shall thereupon immediately be re- 
vested in the Redskins, and in that case the City of 
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Baltimore and its environs shall be reconstituted as 
a part of the home territory of the Redskins as 
otherwise defined in the Constitution and By-Laws. 
No sale or transfer of the franchise of Baltimore, 
nor of an interest in any partnership, nor of shares 
of stock of any corporation, which may own the 
Baltimore franchise, may be effected without the 
written consent of the Commissioner first had and 
obtained in addition to and according to Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 


Unless otherwise applicable, Article X shall not be 
construed to prohibit radio and television broad- 
casting by the Redskins in Washington, on any day 
on which Baltimore is playing a game at Baltimore, 
or on which Baltimore is playing a game away from 
Baltimore but broadcasting or televising in Balti- 
more. Conversely, unless otherwise applicable, Ar- 
ticle X shall not be construed to prohibit radio and 
television broadcasting by Baltimore in Baltimore, 
on any day on which the Redskins are playing a 
game at Washington, or on which the Redskins are 
playing a game away from Washington but broad- 
casting or televising in Washington. 


. In case Baltimore shall fail to observe, fulfill or 


comply with any condition or agreement on its part 
to be observed, fulfilled or complied with, as the 
same may be contained in this Section 10 or in any 
of the other provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the National Football League, or in a 
certain agreement entered into between the Commis- 
sioner of the League, the Redskins and Baltimore 
dated January 3 and 13, 1953, then the membership 
of Baltimore in the National Football League, and 
any rights and franchises of Baltimore permitting it 
to participate in the affairs or games of the League, 
shall thereupon, ipso facto, without notice to Balti- 
more, be terminated, and any sum theretofore paid 
to the League by Baltimore shall be forfeited as 
liquidated damages for the breach of the covenants 
and agreements of Baltimore contained herein or in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the League con- 
tained, or in said Redskin-Baltimore agreement, and 
not as a penalty. In case of the termination of the 
rights and franchises of Baltimore herein set forth, 
the rights and franchises of Baltimore may not be 
reinstated, nor the termination waived, without the 
unanimous approval of all members of the League. 
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5. The provisions of this Section 10 shall not be ap- 
plicable to any League member except Baltimore 
and the Redskins; provided, however, that no 
League member shall knowingly participate with 
Baltimore in a breach of the provisions of this Sec- 
tion of the By-Laws; nor otherwise engage in any 
action in contravention hereof. 


6. Any amendment to this Section 10 shall require 
unanimous approval of all members of the League. 


7. To the extent that any provisions of this Section 10 
are inconsistent with any other provisions of these 
By-Laws, the provisions of this Section 10 shall 
govern. 


Section 11. Each member club consents to be bound 
by the provisions of the Final Judgment of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania entered against the National Football League and 
certain of its member clubs on December 28, 1953, and 
for the purpose of said Judgment submits to the juris- 
diction of said Court. 


ARTICLE V 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. A new franchise may be granted with the 
unanimous consent of all the members. Any application 
for admission shall be accompanied by a certified check 
for Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) and the 
applicant shall pay an additional Twenty-five Thousand 
Dollars ($25,000) on approval of the application. 


In case any application for admission is rejected, the 
Commissioner shall repay to the applicant the balance of 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) which accom- 
panied the application, after deducting therefrom all 
reasonable expenses incurred in connection with the con- 
sideration of the application. 


Section 2. Application for membership in the Na- 
tional Football League shall be made by filing an applica- 
tion with the Commissioner on a form to be furnished to 
the applicant by the Commissioner. If the applicant in- 
tends to place a team in a city in which membership is 
already held, or is located within a distance of 75 miles 
from the corporate limits of any such city, the applica- 
tion shall be subect to Article IV, Section 2. 


Section 3. All applications for membership shall be 
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referred by the Commissioner to the Executive Committee 
which shall report its recommendations. If the Executive 
Committee shall report favorably, the franchise shall be 
granted if approved by a unanimous vote of the member 
clubs. ‘ 


ARTICLE VI 
NOTICES 


Any notice required to be given by any of the pro- 
visions of this Constitution or By-Laws shall be deemed to 
be sufficient if in writing and addressed to the last known 
address of the addressee and deposited in the United 
States Mails with postage prepaid, unless the Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws specifically require some other or different 
form of notice. 

ARTICLE VIi 
MEETINGS 


(ANNUAL MEETING) 


Section 1. The Annual Meeting shall be held the 
last Tuesday in January of each year at such place 
as shall be designated by the Commissioner. Notice of 
the place of the Annual Meeting shall be sent to all 
clubs at least thirty (30) days in advance ot each meet- 
ing. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called by the 
Commissioner upon his own initiative at a time and place 
to be designated by him. Notice of any special meeting 
shall be given all members not less than five (5) days in 
advance of said meeting. Said notice may be waived by 
the unanimous vote of the member clubs and shall state 
the purpose, the time and place of the special meeting. 

After the date and time of the Annual Meeting, or any 
special meeting, have been set by the Commissioner, a 
unanimous vote of the members shall be necessary to 
change such date. 

Section 3. At all meetings of the League, each mem- 
ber club shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 4. Eight members in good standing shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 5. The order of business for the Annual 
Meeting shall be as tollows: 

Roll Call. 

Reading of the Minutes of the previous meeting. 
Admission of new members. 

Report of the Commissioner and Treasurer. 
Report of the Publicity Department. 

Report of other committees. 

Unfinished business. 
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Nomination and election of officers. 
Installation of officers. 
New business. 
Adjournment. 
Section 6. Except in matters provided for in the 


National Football League’s Constitution or By-Laws, 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern all meetings. 


(SCHEDULE MEETINGS) 


Section 7. The Commissioner shall draft a schedule 
under the follo. ing conditions, and send it to the Mem- 
ber Clubs as soon as possible after the Annual Meeting 
each year (subject to the availability of dates). 


Item 1. Permanent Conferences are established as 


follows: 
Western Conference Eastern Conference 
Baltimore Chicago Cardinals 
Chicago Bears Cleveland Browns 
Detroit Lions New York Giants 
Green Bay Packers Philadelphia Eagles 
Los Angeles Rams Pittsburgh Steelers 
San Francisco 49ers Washington Redskins 


It is agreed that each team shall play each other team 
in its Conference home and home games each year, and, 
beginning with the 1953 season Baltimore will play Wash- 
ington at home and Philadelphia at Philadelphia; Bears 
will play Cardinals at home and Washington at Washing- 
ton; Cardinals will play Los Angeles Rams at home and 
Bears at Wrigley Field, Chicago; Cleveland will play San 
Francisco at home and Green Bay at Green Bay; Detroit 
will play Pittsburgh at home and New York Giants at New 
York; Green Bay will play Cleveland at Green Bay and 
Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh; Los Angeles Rams will play New 
York Giants at home and Cardinals at Comiskey Park, 
Chicago; New York Giants will play Detroit at home and 
Rams at Los Angeles; Philadelphia will play Baltimore at 
home and San Francisco at San Francisco; Pittsburgh 
will play Green Bay at home and Detroit at Detroit; San 
Francisco will play Philadelphia at home and Cleveland 
at Cleveland; Washington will play Bears at home and 
Baltimore at Baltimore. 

It is further agreed: 

1. That the Bears will play the Cardinals each year one 
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game at home or one game at Cardinals’ home field, 
unless it is mutually agreed between them to waive 
such game and in lieu thereof be scheduled as pre- 
scribed by sub paragraph IV below; 

2. That Washington will play Baltimore each year one 
game at home or one game at Baltimore home field, 
unless it is mutually agreed between them to waive 
such game and in lieu thereof be scheduled as pre- 
scribed in sub paragraph IV below; 

3. That the home and home schedule of each team in 
their conference will be played each year, and; 

4. That the inter-conference games shall continue by 
rotation each year until each team has played a 
game at home and a game away with each team in 
the other conference. 


The provisions of this Item shall be substituted in 
Article VII, Section 7, in place and in lieu of Items 1, 
3, 4, 5 and 6 (whenever reference to Green Bay games 
at home is made, it is understood that such game may be 
played at Green Bay or at Milwaukee). 

In the event that one or more member clubs should 
cease operations and a new franchise is issued, then such 
new member shall as of the date it is <dmitted, acquire 
and possess the same scheduled rights and obligations 
formerly possessed by the club ceasing operations. 

In the event one or more member clubs cease opera- 
tions and no new franchise is issued at such time, the 
provisions of this Item shall cease to apply. 


Item 2. At the conclusion of the schedule, the cham- 
pionship clubs in each Conference shall 
meet for the World Professional Football 
Championship. 

Item 3. The Conference Championships shall be de- 
termined on all Championship Games won 
or lost. 

Item 4. The Commissioner alone shall have the 
power to change the site of any schedrled 
Championship Game. 

Item 5. Where a game is scheduled in a baseball 
park and through a threat of a World Series 
game in that park or a World Series game 
being definite in that park, the Commissioner 
has the right to move the site of the game 
and the visiting club will be recompensed for 
their extra travel and the home club will be 
recompensed for the reasonable loss of rev- 
enue due to this game having to be moved. 
The loss suffered will be taken care of by the 
Commissioner after talking to the clubs. 
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SELECTION MEETING 


Section 8 The Selection Meeting shall be held annu- 
ally on the day prior to the Annual Meeting, at such 
place as shall be designated by the Commissioner. 


Each club shall select from its own list of players of 
first-year eligibility its choice in each and every round. 


If any club member, or any official or employee of the 
said club, makes an offer to a player on the Active List or 
Reserve List or Selective List of another League club, the 
offending club shall lose in penalty the choice in the 
succeeding draft matching that choice-number formeriy 
held by the piayer tampered with in the list of the 
offended club. 


The Commissioner may call an early selection meeting 
of four (4) rounds during the latter part of November 
if he deems it in the best interest of the National Football 
League, and all clubs will select in the order of their 
standings at that time. 


Section 9. Commencing with the Selection Meeting 
following the 1946 football season, the clubs shall draw 
by lot for the privilege of selecting the first player and this 
procedure shall be followed each year thereafter, except 
that the club which had the right to the first selection in 
any year shall not thereafter be permitted to participate 
in the draw until every member club has had the right 
to select the first player. The draw by lot for the privilege 
of selecting the first player shall be an extra pick, and 
then the first round shall start with the winner of the first 
pick not having any selection in the thirtieth (30th) 
round. 


The draw for the Bonus pick is to be held each year 
prior to the Selection Meeting. Winning club must name 
player selected. 


After the first player has been selected, the priority of 
selection in the first round shall follow the reverse order 
of the Championship standitig of the clubs at the close 
of the preceding season, which is to be determined by 
percentage rating, except that the team which wins the 
World Professional Football Championship shall, unless 
they acquired by lot the first selection, draw last. 


If two or more clubs tie in percentage rating, the 
Commissioner shall toss a coin to determine which of 
these clubs shall have the first choice and the succeeding 
choices shall rotate. 
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On each round thereafter, every club shall have a 
choice or selection, commencing (after the draw by lot) 
with the club having the lowest percentage rating and 
ending with the club having the highest percentage rating, 
until each club has selected or had an opportunity to 
select thirty (30) players. 


All of the aforesaid provisions as to choice or selec- 
tions have this one exception: The club which wins 
the World Professional Football Championship in each 
particular season, irrespective of its percentage rating, 
shall have the last choice in each round in which it is 
entitled to choose a player, except in the one case, if any, 
in which it wins by lot the right to select the first player. 


Section 10. If any club selects a player whose class 
will not be graduated prior to the commencement of the 
League’s approaching football season, (September 1), or 
who has not received or will not be qualified to receive 
a diploma from a recognized college or university prior 
to the commencement of the League’s approaching foot- 
ball season, (September 1), such club shall lose the right 
to that player for that year and to that selection. 


Any player whose class has been graduated or will be 
graduated prior to the beginning of the League’s ap- 
proaching football season (September 1), or who has 
received or will receive a diploma from a recognized col- 
lege or university prior to the commencement of the 
League’s approaching football season (September 1), 
and who is not chosen, is eligible to sign with any club in 
the National Football League. 


Section 11. Any team in the League has the right 
to protest any selected player, but if the player is not 
protested at the time of selection by a member club, he 
shall be the property of that team, subject to the rules 
of the League on eligibility. 


ARTICLE VIII 
PROHIBITIONS 


Section 1. It shall be considered a violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws and/or conduct detrimental to 
the National Football League and/or professional foot- 
ball, for any National Football League club, director, 
stockholder, official or any person connected directly or 
indirectly with the said league club, or any person who 
officiates in the league, to do the following: 
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Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


Own stock or have any financial interest in 
any other member club, directly or indirectly. 


Loan money to or become surety or guar- 
antor for any other member club. 


Loan money to or become surety or guar- 
antor for any official officiating in the Na- 
tional Football League. 


To tamper with players of college teams 
who are not eligible under National Foot- 
ball League eligibility rules. 


To tamper with a player on another club. 
To enter an official’s dressing room. 


To publicize or take part in the publication 
of any mythical All-League or All-Oppo- 
nents team. 


To issue a free ticket of admission to a visit- 
ing club or a visiting player. 


That all teams are allowed to interchange 
films but not coaching information. 


For any game official to furnish any infor- 
mation to any opposing club as to the play- 
ing ability or playing standard of any team 
or player. 


A contract with any employee of the League 
or a Club shall include therein a clause 
whereby said employee shall agree to abide 
by and to be legally bound by the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws and Rules and Regula- 
tions of the National Football League and 
by the decisions of the Commissioner which 
shall be final, conclusive and unappealable; 
such contract also shall include a clause 
which provides that the party or parties 
thereto if involved or affected in any man- 
ner whatsoever by a decision of the Com- 
sioner agrees to release the Commissioner 
and to waive every claim he or they may 
have against the Commissioner individually 
and in his official capacity and/or against 
the National Football League and against 
every Club in the National Football League 
and against any director, officer and stock- 
holder or partner of any Club in the Na- 
tional Football League for damages and for 
all claims and demands whatsoever arising 
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out of or in connection with the decision 
of the Commissioner. 


item 12. No person may be employed by any Mem. 
ber Club of the National Football League 
without the approval of the Commissioner 
of the League. All head Coaches and 
assistant coaches must have a written con- 
tract registered in the League office and 
approved by the Commissioner. These con- 
tracts must include Item 11, of Article 8. 


Item 13. Any club which pays a fine for a player 
who has been so penalized may be subjected 
to a fine itself. 

Item 14. For any member club, director, stockholder, 
official, or any person connected directly or 
indirectly with the said league club, or any 
person who officiates in the league, to pub- 
licly criticize any league club, its manage- 
ment, its personnel, its coaches, etc., and/or 
any person who officiates in the league. Any 
complaints re the above shall be made to the 
Commissioner in writing, and shall not be 
given any publicity, either directly or in- 
directly. 

Item 15. No member club may announce the signing 
of a new coach or major employee without 
first obtaining the approval of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Section 2. No Club shall be permitted in its pro- 
gram or over its loud-speaker at any time to offer 
either directly or indirectly to give to anyone money or 
any other valuable thing nor shall any Club be per- 
mitted to participate at any time either directly or indi- 
rectly in a lottery of any kind. 

Section 3. No member of the National Football 
League or any director, officer, stockholder or anyone 
owning any interest in any club or franchise in the Na- 
tional Football League shall own, directly or indirectly, 
any interest whatsoever in a professional football organ- 
ization, club or team not afhliated with the National 
Football League. 

Section 4. Any club that shall have tampered with 
a player owned by another club, which act may be proved 
by the offending club to have been clearly unintentional, 
shall lose its choice in the succeeding Selective Drawing 
corresponding to that of the involved player, provided 
the offended club certifies to the Commissioner that the 
offense was committed. Should the tampering offense be 
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proved to have been deliberate with open purpose re- 
quiring discipline the offended club shall receive fifty 
percent (50% ) of the amount of the fine imposed. 

Section 5. No veteran player may be paid over a full 
game salary and no first year player over half game sal- 
ary for playing in any All Star Game. 

Any player who was eligible to participate and was a 
member of a world championship team who is traded, 
sold or claimed via waivers by another club prior to the 
Chicago Tribune All Star Game must be paid half salary 
for the Chicago Tribune All Star Game by the world 
championship club if sold or traded. If waived by the 
championship club and claimed by another member club, 
then the claiming club if awarded player must pay one- 
half salary for this game. 

No active member of the Armed Forces may play with 
any team in a regularly scheduled league championship 
game, play-off game or world’s championship game. A 
man is active until he is discharged or placed on the re- 
serve. Exceptions (1) If war is declared Commissioner 
has right to suspend this for duration. (2) This does not 
apply to All Star Game in Chicago or to any non-Confer- 
ence or pre-season game. (3) This does not apply to a 
player given conditional release or terminal leave. 

Section 6. No man who is a coach or trainer or holds 
a position in any other capacity with a member club dur- 
ing the playing season may become an Active Player dur- 
ing that playing season unless he is listed for the first 
regularly scheduled league game and thereafter is included 
for the season in the computation of the thirty-three (33) 
active players. 

Section 7. Any player who is under contract or option 
to a member club of the National Football League and 
does not report to that club prior to their first regularly 
scheduled league game may not play with any member 
club in the National Football League during that current 
season if said player or players have played in any other 
league during that preliminary or regular season. (Excep- 
tion may be U. S. A. minor leagues or teams.) 

All players who have played in Canada must have a 
hearing before the Commissioner in order to prove his 
eligibility. The Commissioner’s decision will be final and 
unappealable. 

Any player who plays in Canada in any capacity dur- 
ing any season of any year whether as a free agent or on 
the reserve list of a member club or in any other capacity 
may not play for any team in the National Football 
League during that same calendar year unless he signs a 
contract and reports to a member club prior to the first 
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regularly scheduled league game of that member club and 
unless his play in Canada occurred prior to the first regu- 
larly scheduled league game of that member club. (Play- 
= contract must be approved before he may practice or 
play.) 

Any player who has at any time played in Canada, 
whether under contract, option or upon the reserve list 
of any club in the National Football League and who has 
not reported, signed and become one of the players upon 
the active player list at the time of the first regularly 
scheduled league game of a member club, may not play 
with any club in the National Football League during 
the then current season under any circumstance what- 
soever. EXCEPTION: When a player has reported and 
signed with any club prior to the first regularly sched- 
uled league game but fails to pass satisfactorily his 
medical examination, then in that event, the club with 
which he has signed shall be allowed two weeks from 
the day such player has reported before said club shall 
be required to place his name upon the active player list. 

Section 8. All teams must pay the travel expenses of 
players to training camps; and if said ball player makes 
the thirty-five (35) active player list for the first league 
game, this travel expense may be deducted from his salary. 
However, if a player does not make the thirty-five (35) 
active player list for the first league game and player is 
not on the injured reserve, then his travel expenses must 
be paid in order for him to return to his home. (When a 
player is claimed via waivers, or sold, or traded, the 
receiving club shall pay travel expenses of player reporting 
to them.) 

Section 9. No game scouts shall be permitted to scout 
for more than one team during any season of play. Each 
team must register with the league office the names of the 
men who will scout for each particular team. Scouting 
tickets not to exceed four (4) for any one game shall then 
be issued to approved scouts only. (For one year only.) 


Section 10. 

(a) Any National Football League team which brings 
a player to training camp prior to his reporting 
date to the Chicago Tribune All-Star Squad may 
not use said player in any physical work of what- 
soever or kind. 

(b) Any and all Chicago Tribune All-Star players 
who report to a National Football League train- 
ing camp must definitely leave said National 
Football League training camp in ample time to 
report for the Chicago Tribune All-Star practice 
as scheduled. 
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Section 11. No club, or coach, or management, is 
permitted to use any new equipment other than that 
which is commonly used and accepted at this time, and/or 
electronic devices of any kind or loud speaker systems, 
etc., from the stands or bench or sidelines to give any 
information to any player on the playing field. The only 
method by which such information may be given is by 
means of the human voice or by substitutes. 


Section 12. Players under contract may not be asked 
to and/or report to training camp for practice prior to 
nine (9) weeks before the opening league game except 
for the championship team preparing for the Chicago 
Tribune All-Star game in accordance with the contract. 


Section 13. No game films shall be shown on TV 
except full game films, and they shall not be stopped. 
However, on quarterback shows, clips of games may be 
shown, and no person who is employed by a member 
club shall at any time say anything in trying to prove 
that a play was legal or illegal. 


ARTICLE IX 
GAMBLING 


Section 1. Any person connected with the National 
Football League or any League member, in any capacity, 
whether stockholder, officer, director, coach, player, em- 
ployee or official who bets money or any other valuabie 
thing on the outcome or score of any game or games 
played in the National Football League or by any mem- 
ber of the National Football League, (a) shall be ex- 
pelled from the League, (b) his contract shall be can- 
celled and, (c) in the case of a stockholder, the sale of 
his stock or interest within thirty (30) days shall be 
ordered, by the Commissioner from whose decision there 
shall be no appeal and every party involved in or affected 
by the decision of the Commissioner releases the Com- 
missioner and waives every claim each or any or all may 
have against the Commissioner individually and in his 
official capacity and/or against the National Football 
League and/or against every club in the National Foot- 
ball League and/or against every director, officer and 
stockholder of every club in the National Football League 
for damages and for all claims and demands whatsoever 
arising out of or in connection with the decision of the 
Commissioner. 
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Section 2. No stockholder, officer, director, coach, 


Bonuses player, employee or official shall offer, or pay to a player 


or a coach and no player or coach shall receive any bonus 
or money or thing of value for winning any particular 
scheduled National League football game. 

Section 3. No remuneration or gifts of whatsoever or 
kind (except those listed in player’s or coach’s contract) 
may be announced and/or paid by a member club until 
all regularly scheduled league games have been played, 
and/or if players or coaches are in a Play-Off Tie or 
World Championship Game, then no remuneration or 
gifts, nor the announcement thereof, shall be made until 
said games have been played. There shall be no blanket 
remuneration or bonuses given to players. 


ARTICLE X 


BROADCASTING AND TELEVISING 


(ADOPTED FOR 1957) 

Section 1. Any contract entered into by any club for 
telecasting or broadcasting its games shall be subject to 
the conditions that: 

(a) The sponsor, the contract itself, the broadcasters 
who telecast or broadcast such games, and the 
men who do the color; also any person or persons 
who do a pre-game and/or post-game show from 
inside the park, must have the written approval 
of the Commissioner of the National Football 
League. All holders of contracts with league 
teams shall present to the Commissioner of the 
National Football League in writing three (3) 
names each for the men who will do the TV, 
radio, color and pre-game and/or post-game 
shows, and the Commissioner shall select the name 
of one person for each of the above duties whom 
he believes is for the best interest of the game 
and the National Football League. 

(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by the Commis- 
sioner for conduct considered by the Commissioner 
as detrimental to the National Football League 
or professional football; 

(c) The Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Football League as the same may be from time to 
time amended, shall be a part of said contract. 

Section 2. Subject to the limitations herein set forth, 
member clubs participating in any game, are authorized 
telecast and broadcast such game anywhere except as 
ollows: 


(a) No club shall cause or permit a game in which it is 
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engaged, to be telecast into any area included 
within the home territory of any other club, with- 
out the consent of such other club, on the day that 
such other club is engaged in playing a game at 
home; 

(b) Nothing contained herein shall constitute a grant 
of right, nor authority, to any team to cause or 
permit telecast of a home game within the home 
territory. Telecast of a home game within the 
home territory shall be caused or permitted only 
by agreement between the participating teams sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 1 hereof. 


(c) Each home club grants to the visiting club the 
exclusive right to permit or license the telecast of 
the game being played between them back to the 
visiting club’s home territory. 

(For 1955 only and does not effect the New 
York Giants and Washington Redskins contracts 
previously approved.) (The Commissioner will not 
approve any future contracts that are not subject 
to changes in Article X.) 


Section 3. The sale of radio and television and film 
rights for the World Professional Football Championship 
Game between the winners of the Eastern Conference and 
the Western Conference shall be under the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioner and Article X. 


(a) The home club may broadcast on a non-exclusive 
basis by radio locally only from a station located 
within the home city of said club; provided, said 
club adds to the gross receipts of the game (to be 
distributed in the same way as said gross receipts 
are distributed) a fair and equitable sum to be de- 
termined by the Commissioner in his sole and ab- 
solute discretion; and provided further, the Com- 
missioner approves the sponsor or sponsors and 
broadcasters; 


(b) The visiting club may telecast and/or broadcast 
on a non-exclusive basis from a station located 
within the home city of said club, provided said 
club adds to the gross receipts of the game (to be 
distributed in the same way as said gross receipts 
are distributed) a fair and equitable sum to be 
determined by the Commissioner in his sole and 
absolute discretion; and provided further, the 
Commissioner approves the sponsor or sponsors 
and broadcasters. No TV station may carry the 
game if its signal goes into the territory (75 
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miles) of the home club where the game is being 
played. The Commissioner’s decision in this mat- 
ter shall be final; as per Judge Grim’s decision. 

Section 4. Each club when playing at home shall pro- 
vide adequate space for use of the visiting club in telecast- 
ing and, or broadcasting each game, if the visiting club 
shall so request. 

Section 5. The player grants to the club controlling 
his contract and to the National Football League severally 
and jointly the privilege and authority to use his name 
and/or picture for publicity and/or advertising purposes 
im newspapers, magazines, motion pictures, game pro- 
gtams and annual roster manuals, radio material, televi- 
sion telecast, and all other publicity and/or advertising 
mediums providing such publicity and/or advertising does 
not in itself constitute an endorsement by that individual 
player of a commercial product. 

Section 6. All provisions of Article X are intended to 
conform to and are subject to the Final Judgment of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania entered December 28, 1953, against the 
National Football League and certain of its member clubs, 
and, in the event of conflict, said Final Judgment shall 
prevail. 


ARTICLE XI 
PLAYING RULES 


Section 1. The playing rules of the National Foot- 
ball League shall be those described in the National Foot- 
ball League Manual. 

Section 2. The playing rules may be amended or 
changed at any Annual Meeting by a ten-twelfths 
(10/12) vote of the members present provided the 
change has been presented in writing twenty (20) days 
prior to the preliminary Rules Committee Meeting, 
otherwise unanimous consent is needed. 

Section 3. One representative from each member cluh 
of the National Football League shall be represented on 
the Rules Committee. 


ARTICLE XII 


ELIGIBILITY OF PLAYERS 


Section 1. No person shall be eligible to be a player 
who is a student in any academic institution in which he 
holds status as an amateur, and who is still eligible for 
inter-collegiate athletics, except that any player whose 
class has been graduated, or who has received a diploma 
from a recognized college or university, shall be eligible 
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to play in the National Football League. The term “grad- 
uated” shall mean four years after the player matriculates 
in and attends any recognized college or university. (A 
recognized college or university shall be interpreted as 
a college listed in the Blue Book of College Athletics, 
published by McNitt Co., Inc., 2442 East 4th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio and/or the Education Directory— 
Higher Education—Federal Security Agency—-Office of 
Education, Part ‘Ihree, Washington, D. C.) 


Section 2. No player shall be permitted to play on 
any club until his class in college has graduated, or he 
has been graduated in an accelerated course. The fore- 
going shall be construed to mean the ciass to which the 
player belonged when he first entered a collegiate insti- 
tution. Any player whose class has not graduated or who 
has not received a diploma under an accelerated course 
shall not be eligible in the National Football League. 

No free agent who has college eligibility left and who 
matriculates at a college for the fall term and further pro- 
vided he plays football during the fall term may be signed 
by any club in the National Football League until his 
name has had a chance to appear and to be selected at 
the Selection Meeting after the close of any season. 


Section 3. A player shall be considered a member 
of a team until the Commissioner shall have received 
notice from the club that the othe: clubs are free to 
negotiate with said player. Upon receipt of such notice 
the Commissioner shall simultaneously notify each mem- 
ber accordingly and, until such notice is sent, there shall 
be no negotiations between a club and any player who is 
either under contract or on the Reserve List or on the 
Selection List of another club, unless written permission 
has been granted by the owning club. 


Section 4. No player may practice with any team 
unless his executed contract with that team is actually on 
file in the office of the Commissioner, or his office shall 
have been notified by wire of the execution of said con- 
tract, the time of the telegram to be the time of the 
filing of the contract. No player may play with any team 
in any pre-season game, or scheduled championship 
game, unless his executed contract is on file in the office 
of the Commissioner and is approved by him. Such ap- 
proval may be communicated by letter or wire from the 
Commissioner to the club holding the player’s contract. 

Section 5. The club may suspend and/or fine a 
player for violation of the club’s rules and regulations. 

All member clubs must have a set of rules and regula- 
tions for their players, said rules and regulations to be 
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drafted by the Commissioner and printed on the back of 
the standard league player’s contract. 

Section 6. No player on the roster of any academic 
institution will be permitted to sign a contract with any 
club until after the Selective Meeting in December or 
January prior to the time his class will graduate or he 
will receive a diploma. 

Section 7. The only instrument which will bind a 
player to any club is a regular form of National Football 
League contract, when executed and filed in the office of 
the Commissioner. The club first filing such a contract 
shall be awarded the player. The time of filing shall be 
construed as the time of filing in the Commissioner’s 
office, which shall be stamped immediately upon receipt. 
Should two clubs file a contract for the same player on 
the same day and at the same time, the clubs filing such 
contracts shall draw for the services of such player, under 
the supervision of the Commissioner. 


ARTICLE XIII 
PLAYER’S CONTRACT 


The Standard Form of Player’s Contract shall be used 
by all member clubs, except that it shall be understood 
that any bonuses may or may not be placed on back of 
said contract at the discretion of the club. The Com- 
missioner shall be given the power to approve any 
changes made by a member club in the Standard Form of 
Piayer’s Contract. 


ARTICLE XIV 
PLAYER LIMIT 


Section 1. No club shall at any time have under 
contract more than sixty (60) players and no player may 
start practice without an approved contract. This number 
shall include all veterans whose options have been taker 
up except those coming out of military service after 
June 1. This number shall be reduced to forty-three (43) 
or less active players by the day after Labor Day (Tues- 
day) in September of each year. This number shall be 
further reduced to thirty-eight (38) or less active players 
two weeks prior to the opening date of the season, and 
to thirty-five (35) or less active players by 2:00 P.M., 
Philadelphia time, on the Tuesday prior to the first 
league game. Each club shall have a minimum of twenty- 
five (25) players under contract who shall be in uniform 
on the field and available to play in any championship 
game. There shall be no injured reserve list. 
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Section 2. No player shall be sold or traded after 
all league clubs have played three regularly scheduled 
Championship Games, unless all clubs shall have had an 
opportunity to take an assignment of such player’s con- 
tract at the waiver price, the tender to be made through 
the regular waiver channels. This section shall apply to 
players on the Active, Reserve and Selection Lists. 


All sales and trades must be sent to the league office in 
triplicate, bearing the signatures of both parties, and such 
trades and sales are legal and binding only when ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. There shall be no “If” deals 
on players which are not settled prior to the playing of 
the first league game at the beginning of each season. 
When a player is traded or sold from one club to another 
club, that player may not be traded or sold back to the 
original club until he has completed two regular seasons 
with the club he was traded or sold to. The only way such 
player may return to the original club prior to having 
completed two regular seasons with the club he was traded 
or sold to, is being claimed by waivers, or having been a 
free agent through waivers, or having been an active 
player with another club either through waivers, trade or 
sale. 


Section 3. Any player who is on the Active List of a 
member team and reports and who is thereafter placed 
on the Reserve List may not play with his team for the 
balance of that preliminary and/or regular season except 
if player becomes an active player with another club and 
that club asks waivers on him and he is either claimed or 
released via waivers or plays with any other team in the 
League for that season unless waivers have been asked on 
said player and such waivers may not be recalled. Player 
must be kept on Active List or placed on Reserve List. 


Section 4. No club shall place any player on the 
Reserve List in order to evade the player limit herein 
provided for. Any team may option any number of 
players above the twenty-five minimum and within the 
player limit, hereinbefore provided for, to another 
League which is in good standing with the National 
Football League, provided that any player so optioned 
must return to the team which optioned him the follow- 
ing year and may not be placed on option more than one 
year without waivers having first been obtained from all 
of the other clubs. 


Section 5. Any player who is injured while a member 
of the Chicago Tribune all-star squad may be carried on a 
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member club’s squad without being considered one of the 
thirty-five (35) active players until he is able to play. If 
said player after being placed on the thirty-five (35) 
active player list of a member club has a recurrence of 
the same injury, the above will also apply. 


Section 6. The Chicago Tribune All Star squad may 
have one practice scrimmage with a league team. Pro 
scouts of the World Championship team will be allowed 
to scout the All Star squad in this scrimmage. Member 
clubs and coaches agree that any other scouting of the 
Chicago Tribune All Star squad will not be made directly 
or indirectly by the World Championship Club. The 
above applies only if the Chicago Tribune All Star game 
is played under professional rules, provided further, that 
the only exceptions in the professional rules shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the Chicago Tribune Charities 
and the Commissioner of the National Football League. 


ARTICLE XV 
WAIVER RULE 


Section 1. Clubs desiring to release players must first 
give written notice to the Commissioner of such intentions. 
The Commissioner in turn shall notify each club and any 
club desiring the services of said player may claim him 
by notifying the Commissioner’s office within ten (10) 
days during the off season, within forty-eight (48) hours 
during the training season up to the Tuesday prior to the 
first league game, and twenty-four (24) thereafter. All 
waiver notices sent by the Commissioner during the train- 
ing season and/or regular season shall be sent by tele- 
graphic communication. 

When a member club asks waivers on an active player 
or players and said waivers are asked prior to a Cham- 
pionship Game and do not expire until after or the day 
of said Championship Game and the member club 
which asks the waivers has the limit of active players 
under contract for said Championship Game, waivers 
may not be recalled. 

Section 2. Clubs claiming players shall forward to 
the Commissioner, for transmission by him, check pay- 
able to the releasing club covering the waiver price of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100) within twenty-four (24) 
hours of notification from the Commissioner awarding 
player to it. 

Section 3. In all instances during the playing and 
training seasons where waivers are asked, it must be done 
by telegraphic communication, and the receiving time 
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stamped on the telegram upon its receipt by the Com- 
missioner shall govern. During the off season waivers 
may be asked by mail, and the time stamped upon re- 
ceipt at the Commissioner’s office shall govern. If tele- 
gram is delayed or lost, etc., by the Western Union, the 
time it is delivered to the Commissioner and/or the league 
office shall govern. If the time involved is close, clubs, 
in order to protect themselves, should telephone the 
Commissioner and/or the league office, giving notice that 
telegram has been sent. The time telephone call is re- 
ceived shall govern, provided said call is received in time. 


Section 4. The club claiming a player whose con- 
tract has been awarded to it must assume liability for the 
payment of the player’s salary from the time of claiming 
until said claiming club gives the player his release, but 
any arrears in salary shall be paid by the releasing club. 
The claiming club shall assume the responsibility of the 
contract provided the player is assigned to that club not 
later than Thursday of the week preceding the next game. 
Any club asking waivers which are received at the league 
office later than 2:00 P. M., Philadelphia time, Tuesday 
following its last game must assume the salary of the 
player for the following game provided he is claimed. 


Section 5. In the event a player on whom waivers 
have been asked is claimed by another club, these waivers 
may be recalled by notifying the Commissioner’s office by 
wire within twenty-four (24) hours after being notified 
the player has been claimed. 


Notification is the time the telegram is sent from the 
Commissioner’s office. 


Section 6. Waivers may not be recalled on the same 
player more than once in any one year by the same club. 


Section 7. In the event two or more clubs claim a 
player after the start of the playing season, he shall be 
awarded to the club whose position in the race is the 
lowest after the third scheduled game has been played by 
all clubs. If three games have not been played by all 
clubs, or the clubs claiming the player are tied in per- 
centage after all clubs have played three games, he shall 
be awarded to the club which had the lowest percentage 
in the preceding season. 

Section 8. In the event of a player on whom waivers 
are asked, but who is not claimed by another club, where 
the club requesting the waivers fails, in its letter or tele- 
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gram as the case may be, to state, “If not claimed, release 
without further notice from us,” then in that event, the 
club requesting the waivers, within twenty-four (24) 
hours after waivers are up, shall be permitted during the 
preliminary or regular season to recall waivers and place 
the player back upon its Active List and during the off 
season upon its Reserve List. If, within twenty-four (24) 
hours after waivers are up, no notification from the 
club has been received, then player shall automatically 
become a free agent. If a player is waived out during the 
preliminary or regular season, he may not participate 
with the waiving club for the balance of that preliminary 
and/or regular season, except if said player becomes an 
active player with another club, and that club asks 
waivers on him, and he is either claimed or released via 
waivers. The above also applies to players on the reserve 
list. 


Section 9. All players must be paid a full game salary 
by the member club that they are under contract to, 
unless request for waivers on said player are sent by mem- 
ber club and received by the Commissioner and/or league 
office prior to 2:00 P. M., Philadelphia time, on the Tues- 
day prior to the first league game and/or on the second 
day following the playing of a regularly scheduled league 
game, unless the player is claimed and awarded to a 
member club and joins said club as one of its thirty-five 
(35) active players for the first league game following 
the date on which waivers were asked. If an active player 
is waived out by any club and that club has the player 
limit on its active list for the game following the date 
on which the player was waived out, or where waivers 
would carry over to a game date, waivers may not be 
recalled. EXCEPTION: Player with active contract who 
reports and returns to military service for discharge or 
who is unable to report because of military service until 
later in the preliminary and/or regular season. 


Section 10. If any player has an active contract and 
reports, and then leaves the squad, the same must be 
reported to the league office within forty-eight (48) hours 
after said player has left the team. If same is not reported 
to the league office, then the Commissioner, upon proof 
of same, shall ask waivers on said player, and such waivers 
may not be recalled. This does not apply to players called 
for induction into the armed forces, but proof of same 
must be furnished by club. 
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ARTICLE XVI 
CONDUCT OF CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 


Section 1. A minimum guarantee for all regularly 
scheduled Championship Games will be Twenty Thou- 
sand Dollars ($20,000) with an option to the visiting 
club after the game to take forty per cent (40%) of the 
gross receipts after the following deductions have been 
made. 


(a) All Federal, State and Municipal taxes assessed 
on the sale of tickets. 


(b) A sum equal to fifteen per cent (15%) of the 
gross receipts after deducting the taxes set forth 
in (a) hereof. 


(c) Two per cent (2%) of the balance shall be paid 
to the treasury of the National Football League. 


(d) Starting time for all Championship day games 
shall not be later than two-thirty o’clock, except 
where there is a State Law forbidding same, and 
then the starting time shall be at the earliest pos- 
sible time the law allows. The eleven players of the 
visiting club must be introduced prior to the start 
of the game except where inclement weather in- 
terferes. 


All games must start between the hour and five minutes 
after the hour and/or between the half hour and five 
minutes after the half hour and no starting time may be 
changed after being listed without written notice to the 
referee of the game and signed by both participants. 


No member club may issue over one thousand (1000) 
complimentary tickets for any regularly scheduled cham- 
pionship game. All above this number must be paid for 
by the club that issues them. The above does not apply to 
children under sixteen years of age, but, if they are ad- 
mitted free over and above the aforesaid one thousand 
(1000) they must all sit in the same section. The fore- 
going provisions do not apply to the World’s Professional 
Championship Game, for which there are absolutely no 
free tickets. 


The above does not apply to working press, hospitalized 
veterans, bands, employees, League passes and only ap- 
plies to tickets that could be sold. 


(Gross receipts as used in this arrangement should 
mean all receipts derived from the sale of tickets, no mat- 
ter of what nature.) 
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The minimum price for Reserved tickets for any 
regularly scheduled Championship Game shall be $1.50 
plus tax and a minimum of $1.00 plus tax for all unre- 
served Adult (16 years of age) tickets. 


In the case of the sale of season tickets, settlement 
shall be made on the proportionate basis of each Cham- 
pionship Game played. Service charges shall be settled 
for on the basis of the amount of such service charged in 
excess of the Federal admission tax, such excess to be 
considered part of the gross receipts of each game. 

There shall be no postponement of Championship 
Games except by an “Act of God” or a ruling by a con- 
stituted authority, nor may the starting time of any sched- 
uled championship game nor the game itself be changed 
in any manner, after the Commissioner has given out the 
schedule to the Member Clubs, without the written con- 
sent of both clubs and the approval of the Commissioner. 

Section 2. Each player of the home club is entitled to 
one complimentary ticket for each game, but the home 
club shall not issue any tickets to the visiting club directly 
or indirectly except when full payment is made for same. 

Section 3. The home club shall provide the referee 
with a sufficient number of new official balls for use 
before each game by game officials. 


Section 4. No persons shall be permitted to sit on the 
players’ bench except owners, coaches, players, club house 
boys, trainers and doctors of the participating teams. 


A maximum of twelve (12) side line passes will be 
issued to each club. 


Section 5. No persons shall be permitted on the side- 
lines except photographers, reporters, employees and 
police, all of whom shall be required to wear proper 
identification as such. 


Section 6. Players must be uniformly and neatly at- 
tired for all games. Players on the same team must wear 
the same color jerseys, head guards and stockings, except 
that it is optional that all eligible receivers may wear a 
different color head gear than the rest of the squad. How- 
ever, if a different color is worn by any of the eligible 
receivers, all of the eligible receivers must wear the same 
color. All players must wear stockings in Championship 
games, All-Star games and Charity games. 

Section 7. Players must wear on the back and front 
of their jerseys, identification numbers that shall be at 
least eight (8) inches long and four (4) inches wide. 
The name and number of each player of the visiting 
team must be received by the home team at least six (6) 
days prior to the scheduled game with that team. 
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Section 8. The visiting team, in all championship i 
games, shall wear white, and the home team shall wear Conflicting 
the colors listed below (Section 12), provided they do Club Colors 
not conflict with the white worn by the visiting team. 

This also applies to the World Professional Football 
Championship Game. 

Section 9. Players who are not equipped as provided 
for in the preceding paragraphs shall be excused from 
the game by the referee until such time as they may ap- Penalties 
pear as described. In addition to the penalties provid 
for under the Commissioner’s authority, the referee will 
charge a time out under the playing rules for any in- 
fraction. 

Section 10. The visiting club shall supply its roster 
as of that date, and pictures of all its players and coaches 
to the home club two (2) weeks in advance of playing 
the game. The names and numbers of any newly secured 
players shall be forwarded by telegraph to the home 
club immediately upon their acquisition. 

Section 11. The World Professional Football Cham- 

pionship race in each Conference shall be determined 
upon the basis of the percentages of games won and lost. 
In calculating the respective percentages, games resulting 
in a tie are not to be considered as having been played. 
The percentages are to be computed by dividing the 
number of games won by the total number of games 
played, the winner to be the Club with the highest per- 
centage. 

Section 12. The various clubs have been awarded the 
following colors and only the Commissioner shall have 
the authority to make any changes thereof. 


COLORS 
Baltimore Colts Royal Blue, White and Silver 
Chicago Bears Orange, Blue and White 
Chicago Cardinals Cardinal Red and White 
Cleveland Browns Seal Brown with Orange Trim 
and White with Silver 
Detroit Lions Honolulu Blue and Silver 
Green Bay Packers Navy Blue, Green and Gold 
Los Angeles Rams Royal Blue, Gold and White 
New York Giants Red, White and Blue 
Philadelphia Eagles Royal Blue and White, Green 
and White 
Pittsburgh Steelers Gold and Black 


San Francisco 49ers Cardinal and Gold 
Washington Redskins Burgundy and Gold 
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Section 13. All clubs must reserve ten seats for the 
visiting club within the forty yard lines and hold same 
for the visiting club’s use until thirty days prior to the 
playing of the game. 

Section 14. The home team shall provide ambulance 
facilities at all games for the use of both the home team 
and the visiting team. 

Section 15. That all regularly scheduled champion- 
ship games shall be played on Sunday unless both clubs 
agree to change the same with the exception of the first 
two weekends of the league season and the third weekend 
if the world series affects the same. 


ARTICLE XVII 
NIGHT GAMES 


A brown football with white stripes must be used in all 
night games, championship and non-championship games. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
WORLD PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 


Section 1. The World Championship Game shall not 
be played earlier than the first Sunday after Christmas. 

Section 2. Beginning with the season of 1950, the 
World Professional Football Championship Game be- 
tween the winners of the Eastern Conference and Western 
Conference shall be played on the home grounds of 
the club winning the Eastern Conference champion- 
ship. The following year it shall be played in the Western 
Conference and in the succeeding even years it shall be 
played in the Eastern Conference and the odd years in 
the Western Conference, unless both clubs agree to a 
transfer of the game, which transfer must be approved by 
the Commissioner. 

Section 3. The Commissioner shall select the officials 
to officiate at the World Professional Football Champion- 
ship Game. Each club participating in said game may 
recommend in writing a list of twelve (12) officials for 
said game and if said recommendations are made at least 
one week prior to said game, the Commissioner shall 
select the officials from said list. 

Section 4. The Commissioner shall call a meeting of 
all the clubs which have a possible chance of participat- 
ing in the World Professional Football Championship 
Game on the Tuesday following the playing of the ninth 
game in each Conference. Each club must have one repre- 
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sentative at this meeting. In case the ninth game in one 
Conference is completed before the ninth game is com- 
pleted in the other Conference, the meeting shall be held 
after each Conference has completed nine games. Each 
club which has a possibility of participating in the World 
Professional Football Championship Game shall at such 
meeting submit their normal scale of prices, furnish the 
possible capacity of the stadium and such other informa- 
tion as the Commissioner may require of them. 


Section 5. The Commissioner shall fix the prices for 
tickets which price shall be (a) at the minimum rate of 
Four Dollars ($4.00) plus taxes for each ticket in all 
cases where the seating capacity of the park is less than 
forty thousand (40,000) persons and (b) at the mini- 
mum rate of Three Dollars ($3.00) plus taxes for each 
ticket, in all cases when the seating capacity of the park 
is in excess of forty thousand (40,000) persons on the 
day of the World Professional Football Championship 
Game. The printing of the tickets shall be under the 
direction of the Commissioner and shall be charged 
against the receipts of the game. (The word “minimum” 
refers to Reserved Tickets.) 


Section 6. Tickets for the game shall be available 
for distribution not later than the day following the game 
which decides which teams are to participate. There shall 
be no complimentary tickets for the game except to 
officials of the National Football League and members of 
the working press, radio and television. 


Section 7. All receipts of the game, which shall in- 
clude all receipts from the sale of tickets whether pre- 
sented for admission or not, and any additional receipts 
from radio, television and moving pictures, shall be 
turned into the League Treasury. The program (adver- 
tising and sale) shall belong to the home club and any 
profit shall belong to and loss shall be borne by the 
home club; it does not belong to the League. 


Section 8. The Treasurer of the National Football 
League shall, after approval by the Commissioner, make 
the following distributions: 

After deducting Federal and other taxes, ground rental 
and all expenses pertaining to game, seventy per cent 
(70% ) of the remainder shall be distributed; (a) five 
per cent (5%) to the players of each of the clubs finish- 
ing second in the Eastern and Western Conferences; 
(b) the balance of the seventy per cent (70%) to the 
players of the contesting teams, divided sixty per cent 
(60% ) to the winning team and forty per cent (40% ) 
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to the losing team. The remaining thirty per cent (30% ) 
shall be divided twenty-five per cent (25% ) each to each 
member club whose team participated in the contest, and 
fifty per cent (50% ) to the League. 

Section 9. The club winning the World Professional 
Football Championship shall be presented with the Ed 
Thorp Memorial Trophy, to be retained by the club 
as long as it retains the World Professional Football 
Championship. When the World Professional Football 
Championship passes from one club to another, the club 
holding the Memorial Trophy must transfer it forthwith 
to the Commissioner, who in turn shall present it to the 
new World Professional Football Champions. Each year 
the winning club shall be given by the National Football 
League a miniature of the Trophy as its permanent pos- 
session. 

Section 10. If the game results in a tie score, the 
Sudden Death System of determining the winner shall 
prevail, as more particularly set forth in Article XIX, 
section 6 hereof, and the game will proceed as in quar- 
ters with no half-time intermission, and the rules for 
time-outs will be the same as in a regular game, including 
the last two minutes of the second and fourth quarters. 

Section 11. Only such players as were eligible to 
play on the contending clubs in their last two regularly 
scheduled Championship Games will be eligible to com- 
pete in the contest. Such eligibility list will be taken from 
the official records in the Commissioner’s office. 

Section 12. The Commissioner shall have authority 
to order the home club to place at the disposal of the 
visiting club, for sale, such number of World Profes- 
sional Football Championship Game tickets as he deems 
reasonable and necessary to meet the requirements of the 
visiting club, not exceeding twenty per cent (20%) of 
each of the various priced tickets, after season ticket 
holders and fifty tickets for each owner and the Com- 
missioner and the Publicity Department are taken care 
of. All unsold tickets in the hands of the visiting club, 
together with check covering sale of tickets, must be 
returned by Registered Air Mail, Special Delivery, to the 
home club not later than midnight Thursday, preceding 
the Sunday of the game. (The 20% refers to that per- 
centage of each price ticket.) 

Section 13. The players on each club shall meet 
and determine how their share of the money is to be 
divided. All players declared eligible to play in the 
World Professional Football Championship Game and all 
regular coaches and the trainer shall receive equal shares. 
If there is more than one trainer, then these trainers 
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shall, as a minimum, divide one (1) share, unless voted 
more by the players. Additional shares or portions thereof 
may be voted to coaches, trainers, other club attaches, 
or to any player who has been with said team during the 
current season, provided said player is not on the roster 
of any other National Football League team. After such 
meeting the management of each team shall forward to 
the Commissioner the names of the players and the 
amount of percentage of its share that each is to receive. 
The disbursement will then be made by the Treasurer 
after approval by the Commissioner. 

Section 14. The visiting club shall be allowed trans- 
portation and hotel expenses for its player roster plus 
seven men. Under no consideration shall players of either 
home or visiting club be paid any salary other than their 
share of the receipts of such game. 

Section 15. Entertainment between halves shall he 
promoted and provided by the home club under the 
supervision of the Commissioner and the cost of same 
shall be charged to and paid as an expense of the gatne. 


ARTICLE XIX 
CONFERENCE PLAY-OFF GAME 


Section 1. The site of a Conference Play-off Game 
shall be determined by the flipping of a coin during the 
meeting of the clubs which have a possible chance of 
participating in the World Professional Football Cham- 
, ionship Game, 


Section 2. The Commissioner shail fix the dates aid 
select the officials. 


Section 3. The Commissioner shati authorize thx 
printing of tickets for said game, the cost of the tickets 
to be paid out of the proceeds of the game. 


Section 4. The players shall receive only their regu- 
lar game salary, and if they are on seasonal contract, they 
shali receive one-eleventh (1/11) or one-twelfth (1,12) 
of their season salary. (The division is made according to 
number of championship games piayed during that 
season.) 


Section 5. The net receipts shall be divided equally 
between the two participating member clubs after de- 
ducting (a) all Federal, State and Municipal taxes, if 
any, assessed on the sale of tickets; and (b) a sum equal 
to fifteen per cent (15%) of the gross receipts after de- 
ducting the aforesaid taxes; and (c) the Standard League 
percentage of the balance, which percentage shall be 
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paid to the Treasury of the National Football League; 
and (d) the visiting club’s expenses for forty men; (e) 
the expenses of the band and other reasonable entertain- 
ment; and (f) the salaries to park employees; and (g) 
reasonable and proper incidental expenses including offi- 
cials’ fees and traveling expenses (if the amount accru- 
ing to the League out of its share is not sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof: if the League’s share is not suffi- 
cient to cover these expenses then the difference is to be 
deducted from the game receipts). Salaries or expenses 
of Executives or office help or medical expenses are not 
a proper deduction. In the case of an extraordinary 
expense as to which the two participating member clubs 
cannot agree, the matter shall be decided by the Com- 
missioner and his decision shall be final, binding and 
unappealable. 


Section 6. If a score is tied at the end of the regu- 
lar game to decide a Conference Play-off or World 
Professional Football Championship Game, the winner 
shall be decided by the Sudden Death System as espe- 
cially provided for in the Rule Book. 


Section 7. Only such players as were eligible to play 
on the contending clubs in their last two regularly sched- 
uled Championship Games will be eligible to compete in 
the Conference Play-off Game. Such eligibility list will 
be taken from the official records in the Commissioner's 


Office. 


ARTICLE XX 
PRE-SEASON GAMES 


Section 1. No member shall schedule a game without 
the approval of the Commissioner. 
Section 2. The Commissioner may grant permission 
for two League teams to play against each other provided: 
Item 1. That such game is not played after the first 
Sunday in October. 


Item 2. All contracts for pre-season games shall pro- 
vide that the participating teams share equally 
in the net receipts. No pre-season game 
except those sponsored by a League member 
may be played under a minimum guarantee 
provision as distinct from a percentage pro- 
vision for less than $15,000 as a minimum 
guarantee for each team provided that sum 
or more shall have been the amount paid 
under a previous minimum guarantee contract 
provision. This provision shall not affect 
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existing contracts presently on file in the 
office of the Commissioner. 


Item 3. All teams in the Eastern and Western Con- 
ferences must schedule five non-conference 
games with five different teams in the Eastern 
and Western Conference and no team may 
schedule a sixth non-conference game with 
another team in its own conference until those 
two teams have scheduled five games each 
with teams in the opposite conference. No 
Eastern or Western team shall be forced to 
take a second trip East or West and go farther 
than an equal distance between the cities of 
competing teams. 

Item 4. All teams traveling by air to play a pre-season 
game must arrive in the town in which the 

game is to be played at least by the evening 
prior to the day on which the game is to be 
played. 


Section 3. No team shall participate in any non- 
championship game after the World Professional Foot- 
ball Championship is decided, except the World Profes- 
sional Football Championship team must play the non- 
championship games contracted for by the League. 


Section 4. No club may play a non-championship 
game of any kind whatsoever, after such club has played 
its first scheduled Championship Game. 


Section 5. No player may participate in any game 
after the completion of the schedule of the team of which 
he is a member and prior to August 1 of the following 
season. 

Section 6. The National Football League shall re- 
ceive two per cent (2%) of the gross receipts of all pre- 
season games after deducting (a) all Federal, State and 
Municipal taxes assessed on the sale of tickets; and (b) 
a sum equal to fifteen per cent (15%) of the gross 
receipts after deducting the aforesaid taxes. This Section 
shall not apply to the pre-season games contracted for 
by the National Football League. If a member of the 
National Football League participates in a charity game 
with its own squad, no other team being involved, the 
National Football League shall be paid two per cent 
(2%) of the amount actually paid to the member club 
for such game. 


NOTE: Officials’ fees of $50.00 and expenses for non- 
championship games will be paid by the home club. 
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Section 7. No club shall play against a college All- 
Star player who is under contract or has been drafted, 
without the consent of the Commissioner. A player of a 
team in the League may participate with or against an- 
other team in this League providing permission is 
granted by the club holding the contract rights to that 
player. No club shall contact a player for such a purpose 
without the consent of the club holding such contract 
rights. 

Section 8. No club in this League will participate 
against any All-Star team which pays any player on its 
team more than One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
($150.00) plus legitimate traveling expenses. 


ARTICLE XXI 
AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
and BY-LAWS 


Section 1. This Constitution and its By-Laws may be 
altered or amended at any Annual Meeting by a ten- 
twelfths (10/12) vote of the club members provided 
it is submitted to the Commissioner in writing at least 
twenty (20) days prior to the Annual Meeting. 


Section 2. This Constitution and its By-Laws may be 
altered or amended by a unanimous vote of all the mem- 
ber clubs at any meeting, special, annual or otherwise. 
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Nota Bene: 


All leases and contracts concerning activities in the 
National Football League by any member of the League 
should specify that it was made by the member as a 
member of the National Football League. 

(Approved in Executive Session in Chicago, April 5, 
1941.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in New York, March 
26, 1941.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Chicago, April 6, 
1943, June 19, 1943 and August 2, 1943.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, April, 
1944.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in New York, April 
6 to 10, 1945.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in New York, Jan- 
uary 10 to 15, and April 28 to 30, 1946.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in New York, De- 
cember 16 and 17, 1946 and in Chicago, January 23 to 
27, 1947.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Pittsburgh, July 
20, 1947.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in New York, Jan- 
uary 15 to 17, 1948.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, July 
18, 1948.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Chicago, January 
20 and 21, 1949.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 19 to 23, 1950.) 

(Amended in Executive Session in Chicago, January 
18 to 23, 1951.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in New York, January 
17 to 20, 1952.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 22 to 24, 1953.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 27 to 30, 1954.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in New York, Jan- 
uary 27 to 29, 1955.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in Los Angeles, Jan- 
uary 16 to 18, 1956.) 


(Amended in Executive Session in Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 31 to February 3, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1957 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler (presiding) , Rodino, Rogers, Keat- 
ing, and McCulloch. 

Also present: Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel; Kenneth R. 
Harkins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel; and 
Julian H. Singman, assistant counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Bell, you may remember yesterday we indicated that we were 
to have a number of players here. Today we want to allow them to 
testify, in order that they may get back to training. We do not want 
to keep them here too long. You understand that. 

Mr. Bet. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We would like to hear from them first, and there- 
fore we will interrupt your testimony. I don’t think it will take too 
long to hear the players, do you? 

Mr. Bet. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We don’t want to lower their confidence. 

Mr. Bei. Oh, they have plenty of confidence. 

The CuHarrMan. We have with us today Mr. Charles Bednarik and 
Mr. Jack W. Jennings. Mr. Bednarik is a defensive back, playing 
for the Philadelphia Eagles, and is also assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr. Jennings is with the Chicago Cardinals 
and is a player representative. 

Mr. Stncman. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, I should like to 
offer for the record additional documents connected with the baseball 
hearings. First, a letter from Mr. Paul Porter, counsel for organized 
baseball, enclosing tables showing the average minor league players’ 
salaries during the years 1952 through 1956. 

Next, a copy of a letter from Mr. George V. McLaughlin, an insur- 
ance executive, to Mr. Robert Feller. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McLaughlin is not connected with baseball ? 

Mr. SinemMAn. This letter has reference to the players’ pension fund, 
which was established. 

The CuatrMan. Those letters will be accepted. 

(The letters referred to appear at pp. 2482-2485.) 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES BEDNARIK, DEFENSIVE BACK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA EAGLES, AND JACK W. JENNINGS, PLAYER REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, CHICAGO CARDINALS 


Mr. Harkins. Mr. Bednarik, how long have you been associated 
with professional football ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Eight years. I have been with the Philadelphia 
Eagles all this time. 

Mr. Harkins. I believe you were a bonus pick. Will you explain 
your own personal experience with respect to the draft and the bonus 
pick ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. I was a senior at the University of Pennsylvania 
when the draft came out. The Eagles were then the world’s cham 
pions. I didn’t feel I was going to be with them, because I was going to 
be high on the draft choice. They, that particular year, won the so- 
called bonus pick, and selected me. 

I was very happy, because my university was right there in town. 
I felt it was a break for me to be able to stay in Philadelphia, near 
my home, which is Bethlehem. Everything worked out fine for me. 
Otherwise, I would have been drafted by a lower club which, at the 
time, was either Pittsburgh or Green Bay. 

Mr. Harkins. Would you have entered professional football if you 
had not been picked ¢ 

Mr. Bepnartk. I would have played even if it were in Podunk, 
I guess. 

Mr. Harkins. You would have had to leave your home. Did you 
have a job at that time? 

Mr. Bepnarik. No, sir; I had nothing. I didn’t have a nickel when 
I came into professional football. 

The CHarrman. Where did you live, then ? 

Mr. Bepnartk. Bethlehem was my home, although I lived on 
campus. I was commuting. I had married the year before, so I 
went through my senior year as a married man. 

Mr. Harkins. With respect to the player selection system, an 
article in the Washington Post this morning by Shirley Povich de- 
scribes this system as follows: The club owners tell the player what 
team he must play for. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Bepnartk. The club owners tell them ? 

Mr. Harkins. Asa group, do they tell them ? 

Mr. Bepnarix. I don’t see how that can be. If I don’t want to play 
with a certain team, as Mr. Bert Bell said yesterday, I can go up to 
him and tell him I don’t want to play with that team. I have two 
alternatives: either quit, or have Mr. Bell tell me where I can go. 

Mr. Harkins. In other words, you are faced with the situation of 
either not playing or complying with the commissioner’s judgment ? 

Mr. Bepnarix. That is the way I personally would feel. 

The CHarrMANn. But according to the rules, the team that has the 
privilege of selecting you is the one that gets you? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. In this system, do not the club owners determine how 
much you shall be paid ? 
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Mr. Bepnartk. I remember when I came up, they told me how much 
they were going to offer me, and I wouldn’t sign. Fortunately, at the 
time, there was the other league, the All-American Conference, and I 
could dicker with them. I dickered with them, and I got what I 
wanted and I was content. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, because there was that other league, 
you felt you could do some bargaining. 

Mr. Bepnartk. I was fortunate because there was that other league. 
If there wasn’t, I could go in and argue 2 or 3 hours, or maybe at 2 or 
3 different meetings, which has happened. 

The CuHarrman. Did you read the contract that was submitted to 
you? 

Mr. Bepnartk. I feel that I am fairly intelligent, but I never read 
the fine print. I just look at the amount of money they are going to 
pay me. 

The Cuairman. That is all you did ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. The salary and the team you are going with? 

Mr. Bepnartk. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Doall the players do that ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. I would say 95 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. How old were you when you were drafted ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. 23 years old. 

The CHatrman. You were then a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. BepnartK. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What degree ? 

Mr. Bepnartk. Business administration. 

The Cuarrman. And you went tothe Wharton School ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes, I went tothe Wharton School. 

The Cuarrman. And although you were a graduate of the Wharton 
School, familiar with business matters, contracts, and so on, you say 
you did not read the fine print? 

Mr. BepnariK. Yes, sir; because money was the big thing then. I 
didn’t have a nickel then, and I looked at the figures to see if that was 

satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Jennings, will you tell the committee your ex- 
perience with the draft ? 

Mr. Jenntinos. In 1950, I was second draft choice of the Chicago 
Cardinals. During the previous sason, when I was at Ohio State, I 
received a card asking—not only from the Cardinals but from other 
clubs—asking if I would be interested in playing professional football, 
which I answered, yes. Inthe draft I was second choice of the Chicago 
Cardinals. 

I was not married at the time, so I would have played football, no 
matter who I was drafted by, either Pittsburgh or Cleveland or 
anyone. 

I went with the Cardinals, and after 2 years of going back and 
forth between my hometown and Chicago, I got a job in Chicago. I 
have been living in Chicago now for 4 years and I wouldn’t want to 
play with any other ball club. My family, my home, my job, and 
all by business connections are in Chicago. 

The Cuatrman. We have received a history of you, Mr. Bednarik, 
and of you, Mr. Jennings. We will put them in the record. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


CHARLES “CHuucCK” BEDNARIK 


Chuck Bednarik has been a star in the National Football League ever since his 
rookie year of 1949. Still active in the toughest of all football, Bednarik (6’ 3’’- 
235 lbs.) will play his ninth season in 1957 and all with the Philadelphia Eagles 
who made him their bonus choice for the 1949 season. Bednarik is a line- 
backer—backs up the line on defense—and ranks with the league’s greatest. 
He is considered to be one of the best in the game today and has been named 
to the all-professional teams 7 straight years. He has also participated in the 
last six all-pro bowl games at Los Angeles. 

After spending 2% years with the Air Corps in ETO as a tail gunner making 
30 missions (he was awarded the Air Medal with 5 oak-leaf clusters and 
5 battle stars), Bednarik entered the University of Pennsylvania in October 
1945. He won a starting position almost immediately on the Penn eleven and was 
unanimously named all-American his last 2 yezrs. He also won the Maxwell 
Club award as the Nation’s No. 1 football player and numerous other awards. 

Bednarik also is an accomplished punter. Football’s gain was baseball’s loss 
for Bednarik, having been an outstanding catcher and outfielder while in col 
lege, was much sought after by the major baseball leagues. At one time he 
held the world record for the baseball throw. 

Bednarik is a successful salesman for a cement company (Trap Rock Indus- 
tries, Inc.). He is also an assistant football coach at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


JacK JENNINGS 


Jack Jennings, oldest player in number of years with the Chicago Cardinals, 
starts his eighth season this year with that team. 
Born in Columbus, Ohio, February 23, 1927, Jennings was an outstanding 


baseball, basketball, and football star in his native city. At Ohio State he won 
three letters in football, was an all Big Ten selection and was picked on a 
number of All-America teams. 


Jennings, who was second draft choice of Curley Lambeau, head coach for 
the Chicago Cardinals in 1950, won a starting berth at right tackle on offense, 


the position he has filled ever since. Interestingly, Jennings was a defensive 
tackle and never played on the offense during his 3 years of collegiate competition. 
Jennings’ off-season occupation is good-will ambassador for General Out- 


door Advertising Co. and the Chicago Cardinals. After his day’s work is done 
as a representative of General Outdoor, he may be seen almost every night in 


some section of the city talking about and boosting the Cardinals. 

He is also the team’s representative in the players’ association. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Jennings, you are associated with the Chicago 
Cardinals now ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Harxtins. That is the club where each player was requested 
by the managing director to write a letter explaining how they felt 
about professional football ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Was there any resentment among the players about 
that request from the managing director? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Harkins. I wrote a letter 
and explained in my letter, which you have, how football has helped 
me in my business, as far as business connections and getting a foot 
in the door, and such things like that. To my knowledge, there has 
been no resentment. 

The Cuarmman. You are now with General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., are you not?. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You are acquainted with business matters! 
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Mr. Jenntnos. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you know of any other industry or employment 
where you are compelled to work or be employed by any entity that 
has the privilege wl auleitinig you, as is the case in professional foot- 
ball, in the draft system ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No. 

I think in most businesses, speaking of General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing particularly, they came after me for the job and I had the same 
right, as far as salary with General Outdoor is concrned, as I have 
with football, to negotiate salary, but as far as selection, I have to 
answer that “No.” 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you think it would be more equitable if you 
were given the right to at least select the team you want to play with, 
or to select one of a number of teams to play with? Here you are com- 
pelled to go as you are directed by the clubs. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Mr. Chairman, I think I will have to answer that 
this way: that, if that were the case, there would be what Mr. Bell 
said, five great teams in this league, and then the weaker teams. It 
could come into a money problem. The team that made a lot of 
money, naturally, the boy is going with the biggest offer, possibly, 
and you would make five great teams, and the weaker teams likely 
wouldn’t have a chance. 

The Cuarrman. Let us analyze that. 

If that were the case, would there not be more money for football 
players, that in turn might attract more players into the game from 
the colleges? I want you to understand that I am only asking these 
questions for information, and they don’t necessarily give you my 
point of view. 

As it is now, players find themselves restricted; they are bridled 
before they are put in harness, as it were, for a particular team, if they 
want to play. At the very inception, they have no choice. Does not 
that put a restraining hand, sort of a deadweight, upon the young 
boys who want to go into football? 

Mr. Jenninas. No. 

I think the young boys coming out of college that go into football 
feel, one, if they are drafted by a club, I think they are pretty honored 
to be with that club. I don’t think it really hurts them very much. 

As I say, the other way, there would be five great teams, and I think 
it would hurt football. After all, five teams can only win so much. 

The Cuatrman. Did you ever run across players that are dissatis- 
fied with that system ? 

Mr. Jenninas. I can only speak of the Chicago Cardinals. With 
our club, most of the players are satisfied, and I have never run across 
any players that I know of that are dissatisfied with the selective 
system. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Jennings, you are the player representative for 
the Cardinals; are you not? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Harxrns. That is, in the players’ association ¢ 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. So you should probably know about any complaints 
of the players with respect to management; is that not accurate? 

Mr. JeNNrtNGS. Well, as far as complaints go, I was elected to £0 to 
New York for the players’ association last year. I don’t say “com- 
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plaints,” because the big thing that the players’ association wanted was 
the exhibition money, or the pre-season-game money, which this year 
the Chicago Cardinals are paying—$50 a game. 

Mr. Harkins. The reason I ask you about whether or not any of 
the players in the Cardinals had resented the fact that the managing 
director, Mr. Wolfner, had requested they write a letter about these 
hearings was because on June 12, 1957, the chairman received the 
following letter: 


To Representative CELLER: 

I am enclosing a letter that was sent to all the members of the Chicago 
Cardinals football team. We were asked to send a reply, and although it wasn’t 
compulsory for us to reply, our chances of staying with the team would probably 
be very slim. The way pro football is today, the players have no chance for 
collective bargaining, which is an accepted American practice. The league would 
not recognize the players’ union, and the players are at a disadvantage with the 
owners. If the player cannot meet terms with the team, he cannot go to another 
team, bust must play for the salary the team wants him to play or not play 
fooball at all. 

I hope that you receive letters from other players in the league with their ideas 
on this matter. I hope that this investigation will benefit the players as well 
as the owners. 

I don’t feel that I can sign my name to this letter because it will definitely 
hurt my chances of staying with the Cardinals. I wanted to let you know how 
one member of the league feels, and I am sure that this opinion is shared by 
others, even though they cannot state it in public. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Pro PLAYER. 


He attached the letter that was introduced into the record yester- 
day, signed by Mr. Wolfner, with the address and his name cut out. 

You say you have heard no complaints from the members ? 

Mr. JenNniINGs. As far as I am concerned—that letter I have no idea 
about, or whom that came from. Of course, as you know, that wasn’t 
signed. They have never said anything to me, as far as complaints go. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you feel that this is an exceptional feeling on 
the part of the players of the Chicago Cardinals ? 

Mr. Jenntnos. I would say it is an exceptional feeling. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, with respect to the football players’ standard 
contract, section 4 states: 


The player agrees at all times to comply with and to be bound by all the pro- 
visions of the constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations of the league and of 
the club, all of which are hereby made a part of this contract. If the player 
fails to comply with said constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations, the club 
shall have the right to terminate this contract or to take such other action as 
may be specified in said constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations, or as may 
be directed by the commissioner of the league, hereinafter called the commis- 
sioner. The player agrees to submit himself to the discipline of the league and 
of the club for any violation of such constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations 
subject, however, to the right to a hearing by the commissioner. All matters in 
dispute between the player and the club shall be referred to the commissioner, 
and his decision shall be accepted as final, complete, conclusive, binding, and 
unappealable, by the player and by the club. The player hereby waives any and 
all rights of action against the commissioner, the league, the club, or any of 
its members or stockholders, and against any officer of the club or of the league 
arising out of or in connection with decisions of the commissioner, except to 
the extent of awards made by the commissioner to the player. The p'ayer hereby 
acknowledges that he has read said constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations, 
and that he understands their meaning. 


Did you gentlemen read the contract before you signed it? 
Mr. Bepnarik. To tell you the truth, I didn’t. 
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Mr. Jenninoas. My first couple of years, I didn’t read my contract, 
either, other than the price. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you know this provision was in your contract 
at any time before now? 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes, I knew that was in the contract. 

Mr. Harktns. On the back of the contract are the rules and regula- 
tions of the club. These rules and regulations under the bylaws are 
prescribed by the commissioner. Rule 6 says: 


Players must familiarize themselves with paragraph 11 of their contract. 


Under the rules and regulations, if you violate the rules and regu- 
lations of the club, you can be dismissed. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Rule 6 says: 


Players must familiarize themselves with paragraph 11 of their contract. 
Paragraph 11 says: 


Player acknowledges the right and power of the commissioner of the National 
Football League (a) to fine and suspend, (b) to fine and suspend for life or 
indefinitely, and/or (c) to cancel the contract of, any player who accepts a 
bribe or who agrees to throw or fix a game or who, having knowledge of the 
same, fails to report an offered bribe or an attempt to throw or fix a game, or 
who bets on a game, or who is guilty of any conduct detrimental to the welfare 
of the National Football League or of professional football; and the player 
hereby releases the commissioner of the National Football League, individually 
and in his official capacity, and also the National Football League and every 
club and every officer, director, and stockholder of the league and of every club 
thereof, jointly and severally, from all claims and demands for damages and 
every claim and demand whatsoever he may have arising out of or in connec- 
tion with the decision of said commissioner of the National Football League 
in any of the aforesaid cases. 


Now, are you familiar with this provision ¢ 

Mr. BepNarik. Yes, because that is one provision that I didn’t 
have to read. Mr. Bell visits every camp each year, and he auto- 
matically tells that to everybody—explains it. 

The Cuarrman. Does he not call attention to any other provision 
of the contract ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes; but this one in particular, he definitely speci- 
fies very, very well. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you familiarize yourself with paragraph 11 of 
your contract ¢ 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes, sir; that one I can say I did. 

Mr. Harkins. Through Commissioner Bell, and not through read- 
ing the contract ¢ 

Mr. Brepnarix. Both ways. He made it specific enough that I 
saw it. 

Mr. Harkins. I see. 

You went back and read it after he talked to you? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you think this provision is fair to the player? 

Mr. Bepnarix. I think so. 

Sometimes when a fellow is suspended, he does wrong things, and 
[ think it is only fair. There are cases where a fellow won’t live up 
to training rules, and is doing wrong things, then I think it is only 
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fair for the club to suspend him, because he is hurting us and hurting 
the club. 

The CuairmMan. Suppose the club acts arbitrarily. The individual 
player cannot have anybody represent him, because the club does not 
recognize your association. Do you think that is fair? 

Mr. Bepnarik. I think Mr. Bell said he takes care of us, and I 
know that the man could go to Mr. Bell, and Mr. Bell would make 
some sort of arrangement. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope Mr. Bell lives for many, many, many 
years. 

Mr. Bepnarix. I do, too. 

The Cuatrman. Suppose Mr. Bell is no longer on the scene. What 
then ? 

Mr. Bepnartk. Personally, when Mr. Bell is gone, I don’t think I'l] 
be around, either, to play pro football. 

The Cuamman. There will be other generations coming after you. 
We have to legislate not only for you and for Mr. Bell, but for the 
others who follow. 

Mr. BepnartK. Well, if they don’t get a man like Mr. Bell again, 
then pro football won’t be what it is today. There is only one Mr. 
Bell, as far as I am concerned. 

The Crarrman. I think that is very true. All of us have a great 
respect for Mr. Bell. That was readily discernible yesterday, and is 
a result of his remarkable testimony. 

But again, we have to consider the contingencies when Mr. Bell is 
not on the scene and you are not on the scene »and Mr. Jennings is not 
on the scene. Then what? Here is a situation where the club owners 
refuse to recognize the players’ organization, and if any dispute arises 
and the club owner acts arbitrarily, why, you can only appeal to 
Mr. Bell. 

Why should your only recourse be to appeal to a high commissioner ¢ 
Why should you not have an appeal as a matter of right, not as a 
matter of grace? 

Mr. Jenninos. I believe there should be some player representation. 

The CuarrmMan. You believe that? 

Mr. Jenninos. I believe there should be. I am a player repre- 
sentative, and I believe there should be such representatives. 

The Cuarrman. I hope that you, as a player representative, will 
continue to battle for recognition. I am sure Mr. Bell would agree 
with me on that. 

Mr. Jenninos. I am sure Mr. Bell will, too. 

The Cuatrman. The ones standing in your way now are the owners 
themselves. They ought to see the light and recognize the organiza- 
tion of players so that there can be collective bargaining. I hope 
that that will follow, because it leaves a rather bitter taste in the 
mouths of us here when we find that the owners refuse to recognize 
the players or rather, the players’ representatives. 

I would say before they can, with good grace, come here and ask 
for some relief, they ought to put their own houses in order. They 

can put their house in order, at least, in one respect: By recognizing 
what is now quite common in American life, namely, collective bar- 
gaining. 
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Mr. Harkins. Do you gentlemen believe that, pursuant to para- 
graph 11, you have no right to go to court in case you are dissatisfied 
with the ruling of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Jenninos. We have a right to go to court. 

Mr. Harkins. Paragraph 11 does not say that, does it? In fact, 
does not paragraph 11 require you to waive all your claims for 
damages against everybody associated with the National Football 
League who might be involved in a decision of the commissioner? 
Is that not what paragraph 11 says? 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes, but 

Would you repeat that question, please ? 

Mr. Harkins. The reporter will read it back. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Harkins. Would you answer that question, please ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. That is what it says, but I have never seen the 
instance arise. That is the only thing I can say. 

The Cuarrman. Frankly, I would say this, gentlemen : 

I think that section is void as against public policy. You cannot 
preclude a man from going into the courts to have redress of wrongs. 
I should think because of public policy, and because of the proprieties 
in general, that section should be deleted from future contracts. That 
is a pretty harsh section. 

Mr. Harkins. And certainly, you would not believe that the com- 
missioner of football could suspend a player for what he termed 
“conduct detrimental to football,” when the football player simply 
wanted to coach for another team during his option, would you? 

Mr. Jenninos. I don’t know of any situation that has ever come 
up like that. 

Mr. Harxtns. I see. But suppose a football player is under con- 
tract and he has played 1 year. At the end of that year, he does not 
want to play football for that team again. He does not want to sign 
a contract. He does want to go to another team and coach, for the 
second year. 

Now, his home team, or the team that has him under contract, re- 
fuses to let him go. I believe in that circumstance, if he did go and 
coach, the commissioner of football could suspend him. Is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. I am sure if he wanted to go to another team and 
coach, he could do that. I am sure he could not go to another team 
and play football for another team. 

Mr. Harkins. Could he go to coach ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Surely. 

If Mr. Halas owns the Chicago Bears, and I want to quit the 
Eagles and coach for the Chicago Bears, if Mr. Halas wants me, 
I can go. 

Mr. Harkins. Paragraph 5 says the player promises and agrees 
that during the term of this contract the player will not play football 
or engage in activities related to football. 

Coaching is an activity related to football, is it not ? 

Mr. Bepnartk. I don’t get the broad sense of that. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you know of any instances where such a situa- 
tion has come up in the National Football League? 

Mr. JenniNnGs. Where they have stopped him from coaching? 

Mr. Harkins. Yes. 
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Mr. Jenninos. No. 

I think I can recall one Tommy Thompson. He was still the 
property of the Philadelphia Eagles, and he coached for the Chicago 
Cardinals, and there was nothing said. 

The CHarrman. May I ask you this, either one of you gentlemen: 

The player is free after 2 years of playing; is that correct? 

Mr. Bepnartk. If I signed this year with the Eagles, which I did, 
they automatically have an option on my contract next year. If next 

ear they offer me so much and I don’t want to sign, and I say so, 
Tl play my option out for the same salary. Then the following year, 
I don’t sign. 

The Cuarrman. You are a free agent after 2 years? 

Mr. Bepnarixk. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any case where a player, after 2 
years of service, playing, sought to go to another team in the league? 
Was he accepted by any other team? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. The only case I know is Bud Grant. When he 
played for Philadelphia, he played out his option and then went 
up to Canada. 

The Cuatrman. Is the Canadian team a member of the league? 

Mr. BepnarrK. No. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know of any case in the 12 teams of the 
league where a man has played for 2 years, became a free agent, 
and then has sought to play with another team of that league? Do 
you know of any such case? 

Mr. JenniNos. No. 

Mr. Bepnartg. No. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know of any case where there was any 
provision or agreement among the owners of the teams not to employ 
a man, even after he is a free agent, after the 2 years ? 

Mr. Jenntnos. No. 

Mr. Bepnartixk. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You don’t know of any such case? 

Mr. Jenntnos. No, sir. 

Mr. Bepnartk. No, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you gentlemen have a feeling, or have you ever 
heard the players express a feeling, that the club owners would be 
reluctant to hire a player, that has sat out his option and become 
a free agent, from another team ? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. I imagine that is up to the individual coach. For 
instance, I am playing for the Eagles, and we are having a lousy 
year, I could easily say, “Gee, I’m tired of playing for a loser. I 
want to go to the Bears; they are not losing.” 

That is not fair. I came with the Eagles when they were a winning 
team, and, when things are tough, I believe I should stay with them. 
That is only fair. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of any case where there is a reluctance 
on the part of the club owners to hire away from another club a man 
who might be deemed a free agent after 2 years ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. You mean a club owner would not pick up a player 
because he is a free agent ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jenntnoas. I don’t know of any case like that. 
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The CuarrMan. But you don’t know of any case in football, durin 
the time you have been players, where a club in the league has hired 
a man who has played for 2 years and then thereafter was a free 
agent; do you know of any such case? 

Mr. JenNuNas. No. 

Mr. Bepnarik. No. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you believe, or do you think this is not a fact, 
that there is a general understanding among the owners that they 
would not contract with the player from another club that has sat 
out his option and become a free agent? 

Mr. Jenninos. No, sir; I think, if a player became a free agent, 
and Mr. Halas back here needed a guard, and he was a guard, | am 
sure Mr. Halas would pick him up. 

Mr. Harkins. Even though he came from another club? 

Mr. Jenninas. If he was a free agent. I know the Chicago Card- 
inals would. 

Mr. Harkins. You are aware in your contract there is a method 
by which you can become a free agent, and, after that, presumably, any 
member club in the league is in a position to hire you? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. That has never happened in the league ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Pierce. I have a few questions I would like to ask. 

The CHatrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Pierce. In either of your opinions, should representatives of 
the players’ association meet with the owners at any time? 

Mr. Jennrnos. I don’t say at any time. I say when they have a 
meeting there should be player representation there. 

Mr. Pirrce, At every meeting, or for specific purposes ? 

Mr. Jennings. I mean specific purposes, let us say. 

Mr. Pierce. What sort of purposes ? 

Mr. Jenninos. Well, anything that the players think they have a 
problem with. To go to meet with the owners and Mr. Bell and discuss 
it with the owners. I can’t say what sort of purposes, because it is 
according to what may come up. They would designate what purpose 
they should meet for. 

Mr. Prerce. Under the baseball rules, players’ representatives have 
an opportunity to meet with the owners whenever certain subjects are 
discussed, such as pension plans. Do you think there should be similar 
rules in football ? 

Mr. Jennines. Well, are you speaking strictly of pension plans, 
now ¢ 

Mr. Prerce. Well, no. There could be other things that affect the 
welfare of players. The pension plan is just one. 

Mr. Jenninos. I think maybe players should possible be in on 
things such as that. 

Mr. Pierce. What do you thing, Mr. Bednarik ? 

Mr. Bepnarix. I think, at the annual meeting, there should be 
some sort of representation—I don’t think football is like baseball, 
where you can do all those things. After all, football has just come 
into its own in the past 10 years. We are not as organized or estab- 
lished as baseball. You can’t do all those things. Ev ery club is not 
making money, and television has really made pro football. If it 
were not for television, my salary wouldn’t be what it is today. 

96797—57—pt. 3———11 
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Mr. Pierce. Do you think, in time, you can do these things? 

Mr. Bepnarik. In time, yes. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you think a second major league in footbal! can 
operate successfully ¢ 

Mr. Bepnarix. Personally, I don’t think so. 

Mr. JenninGs. I don’t, either. 

Mr. Prerce. Why not? 

Mr. BepnartK. First of all, there wouldn’t be enough good ball- 
players to put on a good show for the public, and, if you don't pat on 
a good show, wh Vv shoul | the public go out to see it ¢ 

Mr. Prerce. You don’t think there are enough good players in the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Bepnarik. No, sir. 

Mr. Pierce. Do you think the present league can be expanded to 
take in 2 or 3 more clubs? 

Mr. Jenninos. In the future, possibly. Maybe in 5 or 6 years. At 
the presen it time, right now, I wouldn’t say so. 

Mr. Bepnartk. I don’t see where they could get the ballplayers, to 
start with. You rele have to break some clubs up, and I don’t. see 
where you could get 60 or 65 good ballplayers for those teams. 

Mr. Pierce. At the present time, do players receive any money from 
the exhibition games that are played / 

Mr. Bepnarik. As of this year, yes. Up tonow,no. I think ~ ut 
was the biggest gripe among the players, and the reason for starti 
an association. I know, for 8 years, every time 1 would leave for 
training camp it cost me a lot of money to go away. LI would have 
to make sure my family is going to live, pay my bills, and things like 
that. Even $25 a week would help; $50 for an exhibition game, 6 
games, $300—I can put some money in the bank on that. 

Mr. Pierce. How much are they giving you ¢ 

Mr. Bepnarik. After the third week in training camp, that would 
be more than sufficient to keep me going. 

Mr. Pierce. Do they pay each Dl: iver $50? 

Mr. Bepnartk. Yes. 

Mr. Jenntnes. The Chicago Cardinals have it on the back of the 
contract that you receive $50 for each preseason game, over and 
above your contract. 

Mr. Prerce. I understand the Chicago Bears paid players for exhi- 
bition games prior to the present agreements / 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is right. 

Mr. Prerce. During the preseason practice or exhibition games, 
suppose a player is seriously it ijured so that he would be out for the 
season. Does that player receive the balance of his salary for the 
whole season ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

As I say, I can only speak for the Chicago Cardinals. I don’t 
know of any player that has been hurt and been out for the season 
that has not received the full contract, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Pierce. There is nothing in the players’ contracts to that effect 
however, is there? 

Mr. Jenntnes. No; I don’t believe there is. 

Mr. Bepnartk. I can answer that by saying, suppose it happened 
to me, and I have been around for a long time. I am sure they would 
pay me my full contract. Let us assume I am a rookie this year, and 
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I broke my leg in the second game. I don’t see why I should get 
my full sal: ry, but I am sure the club would make some sort of com- 
pensation whereby they would offset the expenses for the full time. 

Mr. Prerce. Would they pay his medical expenses ? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. Yes, sir; they would. They would take care of 
him up until he has been healed. 

Mr. Prerce. Have you had any experience along that line? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. I have seen it happen on our own ball team. 

Mr. Jenninas. In 1952, I broke my arm in the seventh game of 
the season. We had five ball games to play, and I was paid ‘the full 
contract through the season. 

Mr. Pierce. Suppose a player signs a contract for $10,000, but he is 
unable to make the team. Does he get any money at all from the time 
he is dropped from the squad ? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. I don’t think so. He has to make that ball club. 
I know they give him his transportation back, and maybe some money 
for the time he spent in training camp. 

If they are not good enough to make the club, why should they 
pay him? If they are not good enough to play with me to make the 
club, they should go home. 

Mr. Jennines. I am sure the player knows that when he signs the 
contract. I am sure they tell the player he must make the ball club 
in order to make full salary. 

Mr. Pierce. Don’t you think a player should receive more than $50 
for exhibition games, if his club actually makes a substantial sum 
of money on these exhibition games ¢ 

Mr. Bepnarrk. I don’t know what the policy of the club is. I 
think it is different with every club. Maybe some teams don’t pay 
for exhibition games. I think I read where Baltimore gives every 
player $1,000 as a Christmas bonus. Other teams give some money 
at the end of the season. Myself, I would be satisfied with at least 
$50 for each exhibition game. 

Mr. Jenntncs. Soam I. I think Chuck answered that. 

Mr. Prerce. What do you think the players’ association can actually 
do for ball players? 

Mr. Jenntnas. Well, as Chuck brought out and I brought out when 
we first organized, I think it was one to get the preseason pay, which 
most of us are getting, or all of us are getting, as far as I know, and 
different things that happen to come up that all players feel that they 
should get. They can negotiate with the owners and Mr. Bell, and 
probably come out with what they want. 

Mr. Prerce. Well, let me ask you this: 

Do _ think that the players’ association should bargain collec- 
tively for all players in the league, sort of like industry wide bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. Jenninos. I don’t think that the players’ association had any 
meeting to bargain collectively for an individual contract. That is 
up to the player himself. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you think they should bargain for minimum 
salaries ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, I think—yes; I do, because I believe in the 
league we have a minimum salary. I don’t know of anyone in the 
league getting less than $5,000. 
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Mr. Prerce. Is there a stated minimum salary in the rules of pro- 
fessional football, like there is in professional baseball ? 

Mr. Jenninos. No. 

Mr. Pierce. I would like to go on to another subject here. 

A player’s will to win is extremely important in football, as in 
most sports, is it not ? 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes. 

Mr. Bepnarrk. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you think, in view of that, that a club owner wants 
a player on his team who really does not want to play on his team? 

Mr. Bepnarrk. No; and, as a player, I don’t want another player 
on the team who does not want to play. I'll tell the coach, “This 
guy is loafing and he doesn’t want to put out.” Ill tell him I don’t 
want this guy here, because he is loafing, and I am playing for my 
bread and butter and he is stealing my bread and butter. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

I don’t want another player who is not playing to win. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you think the club owner would arrange with Mr. 
Bell to have that player transferred to another team, one that would 
be more suitable for the particular player involved ? 

Mr. Jenntnos. Yes. 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. Now, I would like to ask you a couple of questions 
about the player draft. 

Do you think that if there were no draft there would be many 
teams losing money and would be unable to stay in the league? 

Mr. Bepnartk. I think if there were no player draft, there wouldn’t 
be 12 teams in football. There would probably be four teams. 

Mr. Jenntnas. I don’t think so, either. 

Mr. Prerce. So you think, in the long run, the player draft helps 
the football players? 

Mr. BepnarrK. That is the only way. 

Mr. Prerce. Let’s discuss the bonus situation that was brought up 
a little earlier. 

In professional baseball, the bonus is, on the whole, much larger 
than in pro football. Don’t you think if there were no player draft, 
the bonuses to football players to sign would be much higher ? 

Mr. Brepnarrk. Well, I don’t think a football player goes into foot- 
ball with the idea of staying in the game for 15 or 20 years, or with 
the object of making a lot of money. Football is more hazardous 
than baseball, and there is no such thing as bonus. 

I was lucky, because there were two leagues around, and I could 
dicker with both, and get that extra buck. A man has to prove him- 
self in football. 

College football and pro football are as different as day from night. 
I don’t care if a guy is All-American, he may not make the team in 
pro football. He has to prove himself. If he can prove himself, 
he can make more money. 

Mr. Prerce. Don’t you think if there were not this draft the teams 
would compete with each other to get good players and offer them 
bonus money ? 

Mr. Bepnartx. Then there wouldn’t be as many teams. 

Mr. Pierce. What you are saying is, no matter how we slice this, 
in the long run the draft helps the club and helps the player? 
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Mr. Jenninos. That’s right. 

Mr. Bepnarik. That’s right. 

Mr. Pierce. Both of you gentlemen are in business, are you not, in 
addition to being in pro football ? 

Mr. Bepnarik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prerce. Will you explain how you think pro football has helped 
you in your business? 

Mr. Jenntnos. Well, as far as my business, I am in the advertising 
business. The publicity you get from football on television and in 
the newspapers gets your name before the public. Naturally, some 
of your business « contacts are going to see your name. 

Also, at the banquets, you are “asked to speak, there are people in 
the crowd that are in the business that you are in. When you go into 
a business, when you mention your name and they have seen it in 
the paper ‘and they have seen it on the television and radio programs, 
or watched you play ball, it is a terrific door opener. I have found 
it to be a door-opener. 

Of course, you must know what you are talking about after you 
get in there, but it is a terrific door opener to get in on the business 
connections. It has helped me tremendously, and I have been with 
a magazine, and also in the outdor advertising business. 

The Cratrman. Are most of the football players, after they leave 
the game, in business of some sort? 

Mr. Jennines. After they leave the game ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

I will put it this way: Are the players usually in business even while 
they va playing the ant 

Mr. Brpnarrk. I would say 50 percent of them. I work for a 
trap-rock company in New Jersey, Kingston Trap Rock Industries. 
They are a ready-mixed concrete company, in Kingston, N. J. 

In my business, my price had better be right. In other wor ds, they 
don’t care who I am. 

The Cuatrrman. You sell cement ? 

Mr. Bepnartrk. No; ready-mixed concrete. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know what the difference is 

Mr. McCutioucn. Yes; would you explain the difference? 

Mr. Bepnarikx. We need cement to make concrete. Right now, the 
cement people are on strike. We are out of business temporarily. 

The Cuatrman. I take it, then, playing football is sort of a means 
to an end, not necessarily bread and butter to the man. He uses that 
as a steppingstone to augment his business or to enter into a certain 
field of lucrative business ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. Any football player that, as Mr. 
Bell says, does not use football to get himself a job and work in that 
job, so when he is no longer with football he can continue in that job, 
or something like it, is wrong. 

The Cuarrman. And the playing of football does not interfere with 
the business activity he is in, usually ? 

Mr. Jenninos. In my case, it doesn’t interfere. My company has 
& very wonderful attitude, and they are happy to see me play, be- 
cause they feel it is good public relations for the company. 

Mr. Bepnarrk. I play football on Sundays with the Eagles. We 
are off on Monday. We practice on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
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and Friday from 10 in the morning until 12:30. I sell ready-mixed 
concrete, and from 4 to 6 I coach at the University of Pennsylvania, 
so I have 3 jobs, and I can handle them all very easily; besides that, 
I have 4 daughters to support. 

The CuHarrman. You have a very excellent war record. I have just 
been reading it, and I am very proud of you, as I think the rest of 
the committee is. 

Mr. Bepnartx. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, boys. You have been very 
interesting and very enlightening. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Harold Grange. 

I placed in the record some data concerning Mr. Bednarik and Mr. 
Jennings. Ishall dothe same for you, Mr. Grange. 

Mr. Grance. Thank you. 

(‘The document referred to is as follows :) 


HaroLtp GRANGE 


Harold “Red” Grange is regarded as one of the Nation’s foremost football 
authorities. He telecasts both college and professional football games during 
the grid season, serving the NBC national college game of the day network 
and the Chicago Bears’ network. 

Although nationally known as the legendary No. 77 of University of Illinois 
fame, and recognized by many observers as one of the greatest—certainly, one 
of the most glamorous—backs of all time, * * * Grange has been a success in 
the business world, and in the field of education. He is a successful insurance 
broker, and, until moving to Florida in 1954, served as a member of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois trustees, an elective post. 

Grange became a star athlete at Wheaton (Ill.) High School and matricu- 
lated at the University of Illinois in September 1922, after working his way 
through college. Unlike many of the athletes of modern times, Grange did not 
receive a scholarship. 

Grange’s exploits at Illinois will never be forgotten. On Thanksgiving Day, 
1925, after the Big Ten season had been completed, Grange joined the Chicago 
Bears. He filled ball parks from coast to coast, and still ranks as the most 
widely publicized, highest paid player in football annals. 

Grange played professional football through the 1934 season, after which he 
became an assistant coach of the Bears. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD “RED” GRANGE, FORMER PLAYER WITH 
THE CHICAGO BEARS 


Mr. Granoe. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement ? 

The Cuatrman. Surely. 

Mr. Granae. I am in no way connected with the National Football 
League. I have not been, for 20 years. I am here because I asked 
to come. My only connection is in the fall—this fall and last fall— 
I will do 6 Chicago Bears games for CBS, and, of course, I do 14 
or 15 college games for NBC. 

The Cuamman. It is pretty hard to divorce you from football, 
Mr. Grange. 

Mr. Satine, I never want to be. That is why I am here. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you believe, Mr. Grange, that continuation of 
the draft is essential for football players to earn a livelihood playing 
professional football ? 

Mr. Granae. Yes. I would like to put it this way: Let us see who 
is affected by this. First, the college football player. I kind of set 
myself up as somewhat of an authority, because my endeavor in the 
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fall takes me to 15 different college campuses, where I do 15 games. 
I also help promote the senior bowl game in Mobile, where we have 
about 60 college seniors. I live with these kids. I probably talk to 
more college football players in the fall than anyone in the country. 

I have never heard a college football player raise the question or 
make an issue out of where he is going to play. He doesn’t seem 
to be interested. His main thought is, “Will they draft me? I want 
to be drafted.” That is all he talks to me about. I don’t think it 
makes an iota of difference to the college player, unless he happens to 
live in that town. 

I have seen boys that had girl friends in certain towns, and they 
wanted to play there. Outside of that, I don’t think it makes a bit 
of difference to the player. He is interested in the paycheck, and 
he is interested in playing big-league football. I think that is the 
main consideration. 

[ dislike this sniping from outside—I’ve talked to college football 
players. I don’t think the snipers get around to talking to hundreds 
of football players. I have never heard the draft made an issue. I 
have heard kids say, “I have a girl friend in Chicago; I want to play 
football there.” 

Mr. Krarine. You can’t blame him for that. 

Mr. Grange. No; I am in favor of that. I did that myself. Sec- 
ondly, from a club standpoint—I owned a football club for 2 years. 
I lost $100,000, and I went broke in 2 years. We started a football 
league, which anybody can do. I went broke on the situation, because 
we did not happen to have enough money; we spent all our money. 
We had the best team in this American League. We won all our 
games. It was not balanced right. The other teams folded up, so 
we folded up. It cost me about $100,000. 

Mr. Pierce. Was that the Cleveland Browns? 

Mr. Grance. Oh, no, no; this was the New York Yankees, in 1926 
and 1927. 

I have seen many things happen in the National Football League 
before this came into being, which most people don’t remember, and 
probably weren’t old enough to be around at that time. I saw Jimmy 
Conzelman sell the Detroit franchise for $50. 

I contend the only reason we have pro football today, as we know it, 
is because of the draft. Were it not for the draft, we wouldn’t have 
the National Football League. We would have semipro leagues 
which would play within a radius of a couple hundred alan If this 
were taken away, in my opinion, I thoroughly believe that your aver- 
age of $9,200 that Mr. Bell mentioned inside of 5 years would be down 
to $5,000. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Grange, I would like to get your opinion— 
and I offer no opinion, one way or the other: Why is it that football 
has a draft and baseball has not? 

Mr. Grange. I don’t think any college baseball player in the United 
States could play big-league baseball, in the first place. College foot- 
part is much better, anw I don’t thing a college baseball player would 
be drafted anywhere. 

The Cuarrman. You mean, a college baseball player is not seasoned 
enough and not skilled enough? 
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Mr. Granoe. Very rarely. In the case of Eddie Collins and 
Frankie Frisch, yes. But in thousands of cases, I would say they are 
a class B or class C player. 

The CuatrmMan. But, in the case of football, they are, in most in- 
stances, able to play pro football ? 

Mr. Grance. I think the top maybe hundred players are 

The Cuarrman. Why is that, then? 

Mr. Granoe. I think the big reason is the thing that affected me 
most, Mr. Chairman, when I came into the league was the tremendous 
size of the football players. You take an average college line today— 
Notre Dame or any good college football team today. If they have a 
line that averages 190 or 195 “pounds, that is a big college football 
line. In the National Football League, any line that does not average 
238, at least, is not a line. Baltimore has a defensive line, a 5-man 
line, that averaged 258. 

The CuHatrman. You don’t mean to say that the primary ingredient 
is weight ? 

Mr. Grancoe. Weight is a big factor. These guys aren’t big and 
slow and dumb; they are big and smart and fast. I have always 
contended that, in a body-contact game, especially in fast play, a 
good big man is better than a good little man. I see so many good 
college linemen around the country that weigh 185 or 190 pounds. 
They couldn’t make the pro team. They might have everything else, 
but they don’t have the size. 

The Cuareman. Are you finished with your statement? 

Mr. Granoe. Yes, sir; on that. 

The Cuatrman. You go ahead with the information you wish to 
give us. 

Mr. Granoe. Well, that is the main part about the player draft. 
Before the player draft, we used to make a contract with the Chicago 

3ears—I say “we,” and I mean Mr. Pyle, my manager, and myself. 
Our payroll at that time was $3,000 for the Chicago Bears for a foot- 
ball game back in the late twenties. That covered the whole payroll. 

When a lineman got up, before the college draft came into being, 
if he got $100, that was the great height of a lineman. A halfback. 
mi aybe if you get up $140 or $150, he was getting a lot of money. The 
pay now, as Mr. Bell mentioned, is up to $9,200 or $9,500, -. itever 
it is. I know some of the boys that are getting $90,000, don’t 
think there is much of a limit, except as to their ability. I think the 
salary will fluctuate according to the business that a club will do. 1 
think, if you take the draft away, in my opinion, I don’t believe the 
game can exist, because I have seen it when we didn’t have it for many. 
many years. I have seen hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars thrown down the drain. I think the evening off of the league 
is what has made our football league. 

Secondly, in television, as soon as you have a league that isn’t 
evenly balanced, and you have one-sided games, you are not going 
to have interest ; you are not going to have sponsors; you are not 
going to have television, because nobody is going to be interested 
enough to pick up the tab on it. 

The CHatrmMan. You mentioned television. Do you agree with 
Mr. Bell that the televising of the football-league games should be 
free and not over closed circuit, or over a pay circuit ? 
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Mr. Granag. Well, I am at the present time against closed-circuit 
television. 1 mean 1 think, very much as Mr. Bell thinks, that every 
kid and every poor family in the United States that has a television 
set should be entitled to see sporting events, as well as anything else, 
if they want to. I think that, over a period of time, it is goimg to 
cost a person quite a lot of money. I am not in favor of it at all. 

Mr. Harkins. When the football clubs go to their training camps, 
at least 60 players appear at those camps; it that not true? 

Mr. Grange. Yes; that is my understanding. Many of these things 
I am not clear on. As I say, I am not connected with the National 
Football League, and I haven’t looked at a contract in 20 years. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, is that the general limitation now? 

Mr. Granoe. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. The rules say no more than 60 players. 

The Cuairman. Is that right, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. If a boy gets out of service after June 1 of 
that year, he is not counted in the 60. If a bey gets out on Labor 
Day, we don’t count him. Even during the season, he can practice 
with the team until he is ready. 

Mr. Harxtns. How many players would there be at the first game 
of the year? 

Mr. Bex. Thirty-five. If a boy gets out of service on the 30th 
of September, and the first game is on the 29th, they will let him 
practice until he is ready, taking a reasonable time. 

Mr. Harkins. So, therefore, at least 60 players were under con- 
tract when they started at the training camp. By the time the first 
game starts, 25 of them are dismissed, suspended, or their contracts 
are terminated. Now, during that time, these players have been 
scrimmaging, and they have been playing a certain number of exhibi- 
tion games; is that not true? 

Mr. Br LL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Sometimes they get injured, also. Under the pres- 
ent contract, or under the present system, there is no requirement 
that a player that gets injured will get any specific compensation ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Grance. That is what I understand, sir ; yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you think that is a fair and equitable procedure? 

Mr. Granee. In the case of the Chicago Bears, the team that I 
played with for 10 years, we have never had that trouble, because they 
have always been paid for all their expenses, and, as far as the season 
went, they got their money. I think a fellow is entitled to some com- 
pensation. “Whether it is 8 whole season’s pay, I don’t know. I think 
he is entitled to all his expenses to get back his health, as long as it 

takes, and, I think, a certain amount besides. 

The CuairMan. Suppose you come up forw: ard, Mr. Bell, so we can 
have a sort of family affair here. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Bet. The boy is paid. Every boy in this league that is in- 
jured must get paid until he is better, and able to play. If he has 
any dispute as to whether he is able to play, I get the report of the 
doctor on the team, the trainer’s report, his personal doctor’s report, 
and, if I can’t settle the problem, I appoint a third party. Again, 
if that is not satisfactory to him, if anybody acts arbitrarily with the 
player or anybody else, the boy has a perfect right to go to court. 

The Cuairman. But his contract says he can’t go to court. 
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Mr. Betxu. Well, they all go, and nobody has ever stopped them. 

The CHarrman. You read the contract ? 

Mr. Brew. Yes, sir. I know they go, and I have told them to go 
if they weren’t satisfied. 

The Cuarrman. Did anybody put up the defense that the contract 
says they are not allowed to? 

Mr. Brix. Nobody. 

The Cuarrman. It is in the contract. 

Mr. Harkins. The contract does not give the player the right to 
any damages for injuries. 

Mr. Beit. That is perfectly true. The reason for that is they know 
the boy has a right to appeal to me. Last year, 1 or 2 called me: 
one I know, spec ‘fic ally, was released and he was not in condition to 
play. I called the doctor of that team on the phone, and I said, “Is it 
for that boy’s best interest that he play this coming Sunday?” And 
the doctor said, “I don’t know; I couldn’t answer that question.” 

I said, “O. K. That is all I wanted to know,” and I called the team 
and said, “You pay that ballplayer his full salary until that doctor 
tells you it is in the boy’s best interest to play on Sunday. 

The Carman. Mr. Bell, I think you ought to take that clause out 
of the contract. Mr. Keating wasn’t here “when we argued about it 
before. I think he would agree with me. I don’t think it has any 
merit at all. 

Mr. McCutzocn. Mr. Bell, a football player employed by a pro- 
fessional team in Ohio, say, the Cleveland Browns, would, of course, be 
covered by the workmen's compensation laws in the State of Ohio, 
would he not? 

Mr. Bett. I believe so. 

Mr. McCutitocn. He would have the same coverage as an em- 
ployee of any private business concern that made eight or ten or 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, would he not ? 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. 

Mr. McCutxocu. And he would have the same benefits of hos- 

vitalization as a ten or twenty-thousand-dollar employee of a private 
Sis aces ‘ern in Ohio; would he not ? 

Mr. Betz. They pay all his expenses. 

Mr. McCunzocn. Including doctors, hospital bills, and so on, and 
that would go on, as long as he lived, if he were permanently and 
totally disabled; would it not 

Mr. Betw. As long as he is under workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. McCutiocn. If there is any question in anybody’s mind, | 
would like to have the staff determine that question. 

Mr. Bexii. Even to go further than that, Mr. McCulloch—— 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would like the record to show, if you do not 
know, Mr. Bell, and I know this is a technical, legal question, 
whether a player in every State of the Union where there is a fran- 
chise is covered by workmen’s compensation, as I believe they are in 
Ohio. I think the record ought to show that. 

Mr. Betz. We will be very glad to get that. 

The Cuatrman. Do the players and/or the club owners pay into 
the fund ? 

Mr. Bett. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, how can they be provided for? 
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Mr. Betz. Some clubs, as I understand it—I can find that out. 
Some clubs, as I understand it, carry hospitalization for the players. 
They carry insurance. 

The Cuatrman. That is private, though, not public. 

Mr. McCulloch spoke of workmen’s compensation, which is 
different. 

Is your lawyer here? 

Mr. Betu. No. 

We will confer with the different teams. 

The Cuairman. Suppose you look it up, and we will keep the 
record open. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I would like to pursue this line a little further. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 

Mr. McCutiocu. It is my memory that Ohio law provides that 
if such a player is an employee within the definition of Ohio law, 
it would be impossible, except pursuant to Ohio law, to provide for 
compensation otherwise. 

Said in another way: We only have two kinds of compensation in 
Ohio for employees. That which is provided by the State com- 
pensation funds, based upon premiums paid into the fund by the em- 
ployer, based upon the salary of the employee and the experience 
rating of the employer; or, secondly, he may carry his own insurance 
under State supervision. 

Again, it is my opinion—it is horseback—that a football player 
of the Cleveland Browns would be covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the State of Ohio, I think we ought to have that 
question fully determined for the record. 

Mr. Bett. We will get that, Mr. McCulloch, and have it for the 
records of each individual team, as to what it is. We go further 
than that. We pay their salaries and their a 

(The information referred to is at pp. 2822-2831.) 

Mr. McCuttocn. I think you should be commended for that. 

Mr. Brix. As I say, last year in Pittsburgh a boy got hurt. He 
was a fine ballplayer. They paid his full salary for a year; they 
paid his hospitalization. He was in the hospital after the year was 
over, and they paid him there. They also gave him some money to 
help him out, and then they hired him as a coach, even half a season, 
and paid him $8,000 as a coach. 

Mr. Roprno. Is that an isolated case, or is that generally the 
situation ? 

Mr. Bex. No, sir; that is not an isolated case. The reason that 
is not in the contract is that you would have fellows complaining 
which would hurt the majority of the great ballplayers, because you 
would have a lot of lawsuits over sprained wrists, sprained thumbs, 
and so on. Football is a tough, aggressive game. These players 
are told in camp by me if they have mjuries they are to contact me 
if it isn’t handled correctly. 

The CrHamman. When a player signs a contract, his contract 
really does not become effective until he actually plays in the first 
game of the season ; is that correct? 

Mr. Bett. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. So all the time he has spent in training prior to 
the first game does not earn for him the salary stated in the contract ? 

Mr. Betx. No; he is paid beginning with the first game. 
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The Cuatrrman. How do you compensate him for that prior time? 

Mr. Beuu. Well, up to last year, most clubs handled it differently. 
But last year, the players’ association talked about this. 

Now, there are a great many ways. Different players want to get 
this money in different ways. Money is loaned to players. Money 
is advanced, I might say. 

In the Chicago Tribune game we have 44 players under contract, 
and 36 of them receive bonuses that are pretty fair ranges and pretty 
fair sizes. 

If they come to training camp now, they have a right, under the 
rules and regulations, to borrow $50 a game. If they don’t make 
the club, they keep the amount. All their expenses of travel there 
and return are paid. All the expenses while they are there are paid. 

Other people do it a different way, and just pay them $50. If the 
boy is released, he keeps that money. 

I have known veteran ballplayers who were released yet that I 
know have gotten as high as $1,000 and are still out of a job. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it is not a matter of contract; 
it is a matter of grace for the owners? 

Mr. Bet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCutxocn. I would like to ask one more question. 

Are your ball players covered by unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Bex. That is a State law, I think, Mr. McCulloch, in some 
laces. I will get that for the record, how it is handled in each 
individual club. 

Mr. McCutxocn. I think a football player in my own State is 
covered by unemployment compensation, as well as by workmen’s 
compensation. I would like to have the staff put that in the record. 

Mr. Bett. We will supply that. 

Mr. Harxrns. Mr. Bell, could I ask this one question? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Harkxrns. In the contract, do any of the players get a contract 
sum for an exhibition game? 

Mr. Bett. Now? 

Mr. Harxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Bett. A great many of them do. All of the Cardinals do. 
Some of them don’t want it. Some of them don’t want it, and they 
say the reason they don’t want it is because if they have a good year, 
they get bonuses after the season is over. 

They are perfectly content. Some of these players say, “I must per- 
fectly content the way I am paid under article 3, and the way I am 
handled with regard to expense money and bonuses.” 

Mr. Harxrns. What is the situation in teams that do have a con- 
tract price ? 

Mr. Betu. They pay them $50 a game, but a fellow has a perfect 
right to bargain for anything he wants to. 

Mr. Harxtns. Does anybody pay them more than $50 a game for 
a veteran player? 

Mr. Betx. No; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Harkins. How many exhibition games are played by teams? 

Mr. Bex. Five by some, six by some. 

Mr. Harkins. At least 6 exhibition games by the 12 teams? 

Mr. Betx. Twelve teams, yes. 
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Mr. Harkins. In 1956, the revenues from exhibition games ranged 
from a low of $52,478 for the Baltimore Colts to a high of $279,188 
for the Los Angeles Rams. 

Now, this income to the club is a substantial source of the club’s 
income; is that not right? 

Mr. Bey. That is right. 

Mr. Harxrns. Still, they can take these 25 players, some of whom— 
or maybe all of whom—have played in some exhibition games, cancel 
their contract, pay them nothing of the amount stipulated under the 
basic contract, and not even pay them extra for the exhibition games 
that brought in this revenue ! 

Mr. Beixu. They can, yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. That happens, does it not? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

I don’t believe they ever let a boy go home without compensation 
and paying his fare back. 

Mr. Harkrns. But they don’t pay him for his services ? 

Mr. Betx. They give him money. 

Mr. Harxrns. How much? 

Mr. Beux. I don’t know. They may give him $150 or $200, ac- 
cording to the time he is there. If he is hurt, they pay his expenses. 

Mr. Harxrys. Do they just give him a ticket, sometimes? 

Mr. Bext. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Harkins. What they give him depends on what they want to 
give him? 

Mr. Betx. That is right. 

But if you have a ball club, you have got to have a competitive 
spirit. If you cheapen or humiliate a ballplayer, you don’t win. 
The money in the preseason games and the television money is what 
has raised the average salary in 5 years from $7,400 to $9,200 plus. 
That is where that money went. It didn’t go into dividends or to 
the clubs. 

Mr. Harkins. When you submit the material for the record, will 
you also submit the citations to the cases that you referred to that 
have been litigated, where players have differed with your ruling 
and have gone to court on injuries? 

Mr. Beuu. I have advised fellows, after talking to them, if they 
thought they would do better. I don’t think there are many cases, 
but-—— 

Mr. Harkins. Are there any cases? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Will you give us the citations of those cases? 

Mr. Beuu. I will look up all the records and get the ones I can. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Mr. Chairman, along this line, I would like to 
ask a question. 

The Crarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Bell, do you know whether or not players 
are covered by social security payments and benefits ? 

Mr. Bern. I am sure they have to take out social security and 
taxes from their salaries. 

Mr. McCutxiocn. I think the record might show that, and that 
will give this whole field. 

Mr. Bet. We will get that for the record. 
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Mr. Harkins. Mr. Grange—that is all from you, Mr. Bell. 

The Cuamman. You may remain seated there, Mr. Bell. You 
look very comfortable there. 

Mr. Harxrns. Do you have any fault at all to find, Mr. Grange, 
with the draft system ? 

Mr. Granoce. No; offhand I can’t think that I have. We have had 
testimony to the facts where a boy can play out of college with prac- 
tically anyone he wants to play w ith. 

I would like to cite a specific case that I think is important. 

I think it was about eight or nine years ago, and Travis Tidwell 
was a great all-American quarterback at Alabama Polytechnic, down 
in Alabama. He, of course, would have been drafted maybe first or 
second. He was a great quarter back. He played in the senior 
bowl game in January, coached by Steve Owen, who was coach of the 
New York Giants. 

Tidwell took a great liking to Mr. Owen. 

When the questionnaire came around—I think the Giants drafted 
that year sixth or seventh. As I say, Tidwell would have been first 
or second—he or Doak Walker—at that time. He wrote on his 
questionnaire that he wouldn’t play with any team but the Giants. 
very team passed him up, the Giants took him, and he played many 
years. 

It is hard to explain, unless you are around football in that dressing 
room. It is a high-precision thing, like a watch. If you get one fel- 
low on that ball club that doesn’t. play, I don’t think any coach in 
America, college or pro, would have him around, if he would pay 
them to play. They wouldn’t want him. It would ruin the ball 
club. 

Mr. Keartine. Other players wouldn’t want him around. 

Mr. Grance. I would hate to see what the other players might do 
to him. 

Mr. Keatina. I wouldn’t want any of these fellows sitting in the 
first row to take a dislike to me. 

Mr. Grance. Especially if you are a little quarterback, Mr. Keat- 
ing. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Grange. 

Mr. Keratinc. May I ask this one question? I, unfortunately, 
missed some of the early part of Mr. Grange’s testimony. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Keatine. The legislative proposal which I have made to deal 
with this problem seeks to place under the antitrust laws the purely 
business aspects of professional sports, but exempts the playing rules 
of the game, the organization of leagues and associations, contracts 
and agreements between leagues and between clubs relating to the 
rights of the parties to such contracts or agreement to operate within 
spec ified geographical areas, and the employment of players, which T 
have been aerated should be enl: arged to take care of the football 
draft situation, to the selection and employment of players. 

Do you have any comments on that ? 

Mr. Grange. I think I would be in accord with that thinking, Mr. 
Keating. 

The CuatrmMan. That wouldn’t affect you, because you are a com- 
mentator and announcer over television and radio? 
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Mr. Grane. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And I take it that would be part of the business 
aspects of football ? 

Mr. Grance. I would assume that; yes. That would be perfectly 
all right with me. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ropino. I would like to ask just one question. I won’t direct 
this to Mr. Grange, but in view of the fact that we touched upon the 
question of Mr. Grange being a commentator on television and radio, 
I would like to ask the commissioner. 

[ have been advised, Commissioner Bell, that it is your policy to 
tell radio announcers and television broadcasters how to interpret the 
games. Is that correct 

Mr. Bexti. As far as I am concerned, I instruct the radio people. 
Th ey worked for football. We are trying in football to do the best 
to sell football for the players. We believe that the commentators 
should call the game as it is. We do not believe that they should 

riticize the players and say that he is having a bad day. We do 
not believe that the television people should teach the kids of this 
country that a great ballplayer is fighting, and then have him go 
out and copy it. They follow the play to the end, and they lift the 
camera if there isa fight going on. 

Mr. Roptno. What is the reason for this? 

Mr. Grance. Mr. Rodino, I am in my ninth year of televising Na- 
ional Football League games. In that 9 years, the only two things 
[ can ever remember that Mr. Bell has suggested to us—and it was 
a suggestion—and anyone that ever played football wouldn’t do it, 
in the first place; they would agree with Mr. Bell—is to stay off fights 
if there is a fight on the field. 

We had a kid in Chicago named Bobby Schwisher one year who 
got into a fight. It was elaborated on r adio, -_ his father was a 
minister, and he was afraid to go home for 3 or 4 days. 

I think it is very important to stay off injuries, not to build them 
up. You can say a man is injured and he was taken off the field. 
But for his folks and friends, it is better not to elaborate on that. 
Many, many times the commentator will say, “It looks like he will 
be out for a few weeks; he might have a broken leg.” 

Another thing, anybody that has ever been around football 
wouldn’t try to second-guess officials, anyway. If you could, you 
would be in the official’s box. You can’t see holding from the com- 
mentator’s box; probably sometimes you can’t even see it when you 
are out on top of it. Players don’t hold with their hands, they hold 
with their knees and their elbows. It is difficult for a man to sec- 
ond-guess any official. He wouldn’t do it if he has been around 

football. 

Those are the only 2 suggestions in 9 years that I have ever had 
from Mr. Bell. We have discussed rules, mainly. He insists that 
the announcer should know the basic rules and be able to discuss 
them, and I think that is important. 

Mr. Roptno. 1 can understand some reason for those suggestions, 
but I could not possibly comprehend why there is this censorship, if 
this is a fact. Now, I do not know, myself, that you make those 
suggestions or Instruct a ‘group; vourself. 

Mr. Grance. He never has to me; I will say that. 
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Mr. Roptno. Is there any policy for it, or reason 

Mr. Bett. The policy, Mr. Rodino, is to protect the game and not 
to infer there is anything wrong or crooked with the officials. 

I saw a play the other day in baseball, when Temple slid into 
second base at the Phillies’ ball park, and the boy was lying there 
just as if he were dead, and the announcer was talking about his neck, 
and so forth, and the player was there for 2 or 3 minutes with a 
camera on him. I think that his mother and father and his friends 
or sweetheart or his wife and children at home are dying, looking at 
that scene. 

We are not selling injuries and we are not selling fights. We are 
selling the great game of football, and we are trying ‘to have them 
know the rules. 

If I had my way, eventually, if I live long enough, everybody who 
announces our games will be an ex- football player, and I will not 
have to go near them because they know football. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. Bell, is not the fight that takes place, and the 
injury, is not that part of the whole thing, the spectacle? 

Mr. Betu. Well, Mr. Rodino, they lifted television off beer drinking. 
You cannot drink a glass of beer; it is not considered to be in the best 
interests of the public. 

Mr. Keatine. They pour it. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, but they do not drink it. [Laughter.] And then 
there was a gentleman 

Mr. Roprno. I have seen them sip it. 

Mr. Bett. No. You see, now, there was a gentleman named Mr. 
Presley that they did not think was for the best interests of the public 
and the kids looking in, and they raised the camera a little bit on him, 
too. So I think we have a right to protect the mothers and fathers 
and kids and sweethearts when a fellow is hurt. Several years ago 
the man on the radio said, “Tobin Rote is seriously injured, and he 
is one of the greatest quarterbacks of all time. Green Bay will have 
nothing if they lose him, and here comes the doctor; there is the 
stretcher. Now he is going to walk into the ambulance,” and so forth. 
And 5 minutes later he was playing. How would you like to be his 
mother or father? 

The CHarrman. While we are on this matter of censorship, I will 
read from the National Football League constitution and bylaws, 
article X, Broadcasting and Televising, which, apparently, gives you 
inordinate powers. They give you the apparent right of censorship. 

This article was adopted in 1957, section 1: 





Any contract entered into by any club for telecasting or broadcasting its 
games shall be subject to the condition that (a)— 


this binds the club— 


the sponsor, the contract itself, the broadcasters who telecast, broadcast the 
games, and the men who do the color, also any person or persons who do a 
pregame, and/or postgame show from inside the park, must have the written 
approval of the commissioner of the National Football League— 


that is yourself— 


All holders of contracts with league teams shall present to the commissioner 
of the National Football League in writing 83 names each for the men who will 
do the TV, radio, color, and pregame and/or postgame shows, and the commis 
sioner shall select the name of 1 person for each of the above duties who he 
believes is for the best interests of the game and the National Football League. 
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(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by the commissioner for conduct con- 
sidered by the commissioner as detrimental to the National Football League 
or professional leagues. 

(c) The constitution and bylaws of the National Football League, as may be 
from time to time amended, shall be part of the said contract. 

And I shall not take the trouble to read more of this, but it all indi- 
cates a very powerful right of censorship that you have over those who 
telecast the games, over the clubs who allow the telecasting, over the 
owners of the parks, and the stadiums, and so forth. Do you exercise 
that power that you have? 

Mr. Bett. I only exercise that in the best interests of the public and 
professional football and the players. Ido not want any kid criticized. 
They call him if he fumbles. I also do not want any fellow talking 
about officials doing this and doing that, and inferring, and then hav- 
ing the gambling interests talk about it. I do not want anybody up 
there who is known as one who goes around and bets on things of that 
kind. I do not want anything repugnant on television by way of the 
sponsor. 

The Cuarrman. There is no appeal from your decision. You are 
the boss in that regard. Anything you deem detrimental to football 
can be precluded from the air, and : you can oust the radio and telecast 
announcers ¢ 

Mr. Bet. Yes; if I use any arbitrary powers, you know where I am 
going to end up; in the court. 

The CuHarrmMaAn. Who will know you are using it? 

Mr. Bex. Well, the fellow I remove or the fellow I talk to. 

The Cuarrman. Who will remove you? You are boss, under this 
constitution. 

Mr. Bett. Certainly, if he is removed, I can be removed under the 
restraints of the right of making a living and he can say I was arbi- 
trarily against him. 

The Cuairman. Not if we give you an antitrust exemption. No- 
body could gainsay you. 

Mr. Bet. W ell, if it is not reasonable, what I have done, then they 
will move in on me, too, and the players and everybody else. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Commissioner 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It is not a question of what you do—— 

Mr. Bey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan., I believe you are a very reasonable and reasoning 
man and a very fairminded man, no question about that. 

Mr. Keatine. Watch out, now, Mr. Commissioner. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuatrman. As I said before, you may not be around and the 
next commissioner may not think the way you do; he may not have 
these good qualities; what then? 

Mr. Bex. Well, any man can always be replaced. If they pick a 
man when I am not around who has been in and through football, he 
will understand it. 

The CHarrmMan. Who is going to replace him? 

Mr. Bett. Well, there are a lot of them that could replace me. You 
could go down through the years, you can take fellows younger than I 
am and so forth, fellows who have been in it, like Sid Luckman and 
Red Grange, maybe 7, 8 years. A guy like Chuck Bednarik or Jack 
Jennings, one of those fellows. You just take football men to run 
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football, and I do not believe there will ever be any complaint; except 
I do not believe a fellow should go on radio or television and from up 
there, 80 yards away, “officiate” the game, and criticize. 

The Carman. We have a witness who does not necessarily agree 
with you. 

Mr. Betx. I cannot help that. 

The Cuarman. But you are the final arbiter; what you say is final. 

Mr. Bett. Any time I am unfair, that I do anything in an arbitrary 
way and so forth, they will soon find out about it and so will I. 

Mr. Grance. Mr. Chairman, I would like to remove my name as 
one of the prospects. I would not have his job for $500,000 a year, 
| Laughter. | 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Well, that terminates your testimony, Mr. Grange. 

Mr. Grance. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. Our next witness is Mr. George Connor. 

Ve also have a statement concerning you, which will be placed in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


GEORGE CONNOR 

George Connor retired as an active football player in 1956 and joined the 
staff of the Chicago Bears as an assistant coach after establishing one of the 
inost brilliant records in the history of college and professional football. 

Born in Chicago, January 21, 1925, Connor starred at De La Salle High School 
and matriculated at Holy Cross College earning all-American recognition as a 
sophomore tackle in 1943. After serving 2 years in the Navy, Connor transferred 
to Notre Dame and captained the Notre Dame elevens which captured national 
championship honors in 1946 and 1947. 

Connor joined the Bears in 1948 and won all-league recognition as a tackle 
and linebacker in 1949. He was one of the outstanding pro linemen for eight 
consecutive seasons. 

On joining the Bears in 1948, Connor entered the sales field in Chicago. He 
is a representative for the Hoerner Boxes, Inc. and also is widely known as 
a TV sportscaster. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE CONNOR, ASSISTANT COACH OF THE 
CHICAGO BEARS 


The CuatrmMan. What are you doing now, Mr. Connor ? 

Mr. Connor. I am assistant coach of the Chicago Bears and T am 
a sales representative for the Hoerner Box Co. 

Mr. Hargtns. Mr. Connor, will you tell the committee what your 
experience was in connection with the player-selection system ? 

Mr. Connor. In 1945, I believe it was, I was drafted by a club in 
the National Pro Football League, but my class had not graduated, 
so the commissioner of the league threw my name back in and told 
this club that I could not play because my class had not graduated. 

So, in 1946, I was drafted by the New York Giants, and they con- 
tacted me and wanted to sign me to a contract, and I had one more 
vear of eligibility at Notre Dame. And [ told the Maras, the owners 
of the Giants, that I decided to go back to school and play my senior 
vear and get my degree. But I also told them I did not want to play 
in New York and that I wanted to play in Chicago, because of my 
family and friends. That is my home. 

So, I guess I convinced them through the course of the vear that 
[ did not want to play in New York. So, at the end of that season, 
thev traded me to the Boston Yanks. After ] completed my senior 
vear of football. , 
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Mr. Harkins. Excuse me, Mr. Connor. Did you sit out that year 
then# You did not play that first year; is that right? 

Mr. Connor. No, | played in 1947 at Notre Dame. I was captain 
of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Harkins. And at the same time you had been selected by the 
Giants ¢ 

Mr. Connor. I had been selected by the Giants. 

Mr. Harkins. Were you under contract with the Giants? 

Mr. Connor. No, I was selected under the player draft system. 

Then, after the Boston Yanks contacted me, after my senior year, 
I had completed my last year of football—Ted Collins was the owner 
of the Yanks at the time, and he tried to persuade me to play with 
the Boston team. And I also told him many times that I did not 

care to play in Boston, because my home was in Chicago and I lived 

with my family, and i had a lot of friends there and business con- 
nections. And I guess I convinced Mr. Collins that I was not going 
to play in Boston. 

So, one night on i phone he said, “If you do not sign with me in 
24 hours,” he said, “I am going to trade you to the Chica igo Bears and 
George Halas.” 

And I said, “Go ahead.” And he did. 

And I signed with the Chicago Bears, played for 8 years with them, 
and now I am in my second year coaching with them. I have been 
with the club 10 years. 

Mr. Krartne. You played 8 years with them ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krattna. Is not that a long time for a player to play profes- 
sional football ? 

Mr. Connor. I think there are a lot of players who played a lot 
more. I think Chuck Bednarik is going into his eighth or ninth year; 
and Sid Luckman played 13; and Sammy Baugh played 16. But I 
would say that I was over the average, that the average time played 
is 314 to 4 years. 

Mr. McCutxocu. I would like to ask the witness one question there. 

Do you have an opinion whether or not the league rule that pro- 
hibited signing you before your class had gradu: ated was one of the 
reasons that you went back and played 2 additional years at Notre 
Dame, and were finally graduated from ~— ore f 

Mr. Connor. No. ‘The reason that I did not sign a professional 
contract is that I wanted to get my college degree. And I also thought 
that by playing another year of college football and knowing that we 
were going to have a good team, of course that was before Tast year, 

that. I thought I would be in a better bargaining position if we were 
national champs, like we were the year before. Although I could 
have signed, because my college class had graduated in 1946. 

And I think any player who : signs to play and goes ahead and plays 
in pro football before he gets his degree is foolish, even though he 
plans to go back and get his degree on an off-season basis. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Do you think that rule has prevented some young 
college boys from being foolish then ? 

Mr -Connor. Yes. I think it isan excellent rule. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, if I can outline this, you were eligible to play 
and you were drafted and selected | vy the Giants. But you did not sign 
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a contract, did not play prefessional football but instead went back 
and played at Notre Dame; is that correct ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. And then when you had received your degree and 
were ready to play professional football, you refused to play for 
either the Giants or Boston; is that right ? 

Mr. Connor. That is right. 

Mr. Harxtns. And then to accommodate you, or for some reason, 
they assigned your contract to Chicago. Could you have played with 
Chicago prior to the assignment of your contract ¢ 

Mr. Connor. No, because according to the draft, I was the prop- 
erty of New York. And then they traded me, with a player trade. 
They traded me to Boston, and at those particular times I was the 
property of those 2 clubs, and those were the only 2 clubs I could 
play for at the time. 

But as I mentioned, I told them under no circumstances would I play 
for them, and I guess I was firm enough that I convinced them that 
I would not play for them, and I got to the club that I wanted to play 
with. 

Mr. Harxrns. Did you tell them which club you would play for? 

Mr. Connor. I told them I wanted to be in my home town. 

Mr. Harkins. That was Chicago? 

Mr. Connor. That was Chicago, where we have two clubs. 

Mr. Hargins. Yes. 

Mr. Krattne. You gave them to understand you would not play 
ut al! if you were forced to play in some other city ? 

Mr. Connor. I did not tell them I would not play. I just told 
them I just would not play in those two particular cities, and I think 
I had another thing in my favor that convinced them, because I had 
spent two years in the East at Holy Cross before I went to Notre 
Dame. And after the service, I decided to, because of the sickness 
in my family, to go to Notre Dame and finish my 2 years there. And 
I knew the Maras, the owners of the Giants. They came out to try 
to sign me and they came out to my home and talked to my father 
and mother, and realized that my father was sick and I wanted to 
be home and near home, and as a result I did transfer to Notre Dame, 
and I think that also helped influence them. They knew I would not 
play in the East. 

The Cruatrman. Did you have to appeal to Commissioner Bell to 
enable you to play in Chicago? 

Mr. Connor. No, I did not. I just talked to the owners of the 
clubs. 

The Cuarrman. They released you and you went to Chicago? 

Mr. Connor. They did not release me. They traded me for another 
player. 

Mr. Harxrns. During this period when you were refusing to play 
with the other two owners, did anybody, did either one of the Chicago 
teams contact you? 

Mr. Connor. No. I contacted them. 

Mr. Harkins. You contacted them? 

Mr. Connor. I went to both, in fact, I went to the Cardinals before 
I went to the Bears. You see, I am a southsider, and that is where 
the Cardinalsare. And I went tothe Cardinals first, because I happen 
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to know a couple of players on their team, and I did not get any 
satisfaction or encouragement from them because they had won the 
championship, and I guess they were not too interested in me. 

Then, I went to the Bears, and I told them that I would like to 
end up in Chicago, and that was it. And they did not influence me 
in any way, and I just told them that I might be available some day. 

The Cuarrman. When the contract was presented to you by the 
Chicago Bears, did you read your contract that you signed? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You read it carefully? 

Mr. Connor. In fact, I held up a press conference for 34% hours, 
because I took the contract out and went over to a lawyer’s office 
and we went over every detail of the contract; and we held up a press 
conference that George Halas, the owner of the Bears, had. They 
were held up for 3 hours, and I would not sign the contract until I 
talked to my lawyer. 

In fact, we had three clauses in the contract crossed out, and we 
had another thing written on the side, an injury clause, that if I was 
injured [ would get paid for my full contract. 

The CHatrmMan. What clauses did you have eliminated ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I do not know what section it is, I had not looked 
at the contract, but they could not release me. In other words, I had 
a nonrelease contract. Whether they thought that I was not good 
enough to play on their team, they still had to ‘keep me on their team for 
the 3 years that I had signed for. 

And I had another, the other two paragraphs there under the owners 
and the coach, if they deemed that the physical capabilities of the 
layer are not up to standard, I do not know how it reads, I have not 
a at one, but I had that crossed out and the other one, conduct, I 
had that crossed out, too. 

Mr. Harkins. You had paragraphs 6 and 11 crossed out ? 

Mr. Connor. I do not know what. They could not trade me and 
they could not let me go. In other words, I had a nonrelease contract. 

Mr. Harrys. And they did not have absolute discretion over 
whether or not to terminate your contract ? 

Mr. Connor. And they could not trade me. 

Mr. Harkins. Without your consent ? 

Mr. Connor. Without my consent. 

Mr. Harkrns. Did your lawyer explain to you—— 

The Cuamman. Let him identify the contract. 

Mr. Connor. I do not even know whether this is the same contract. 
It has been changed since 1948. 

Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman, I have a 1947 contract here, if you want me 
to give it to him. 

The Cuatrman. I think we have it fairly identified. 

Never mind, Mr. Connor. 

Mr. Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. What did your lawyer tell you with respect to para- 
graph 11, and your rights under that paragraph? 

Mr. Connor. The one about the power of the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Harkins. Yes. 

Mr. Connor. We looked that one over and we decided that that was 
a fair one, because the commissioner of our league would act fairly. 
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3ut I knew that I had recourse to the courts if I thought that the 
commissioner acted arbitrarily or he was unfair. 

Mr. Harkins. In other words, your lawyer advised you that no 
matter what this clause says, you would have access to the courts? 

Mr. Connor. We did not touch that clause, because he thought it 
was a fair one, and if the commissioner acted arbitrarily I had recourse 
to the courts. 

Mr. Harxrns. Even though you had waived your rights in this 
contract. 

Mr. Connor. I do not think I waived a right because, as I said, if ] 
thought the Commissioner acted arbitrarily or unfairly, that I had a 
right to the courts, and I just agreed that the commissioner would 
always act fairly and squarely. And if he did not act fairly and 
squarely, then he would not be a good commissioner, and then I would 
have a right to the civil courts. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard testimony, I think, this morning to 
the effect that players do not read their contracts. What is your 
reaction to that ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I cannot speak for the other players. All T can 
do is speak for myself, and if I ever had any dealings with a player, 
helped to advise him, I always suggested that he read the contract. 
And I would say this, that not being a law student or having a law 
degree, that in reading the contract without a lawyer with me, it would 
not mean too much to me, whether I read it or not. 

But through a good friend of mine, in fact a circuit court judge in 
Chicago, I brought the contract over to him, and he helped explain it to 
me. And that is how I understand a little bit of something about it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, is it your general experience that the play- 
ers do or do not read shady contracts, as far as you know? 

Mr. Connor. Well, from the testimony that I have heard here, that 
a lot of the players just look at how much money is on there, and 
maybe some of the other players are not graced with the legal friends 
that I happen to have. 

The Cuamman. Well, that testimony—— 

Mr. Krattne. I am glad to hear that. We are all lawyers. 

The Cuamman. That is the testimony here. But what has been 
your experience, if any, concerning this matter ? 

Mr. Connor. I could not say, because I have never witnessed a sign- 
ing of a contract of another player. 

Mr. Harkins. During the period that you were refusing to - Ly 
with the two teams that had your contract, before you went to ¢ 
cago, the All-American Conference was in operation, was it not? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you believe that the fact you could have gone to 
the All-American Conference had any bearing upon the assigning of 
your contract to play for the Chicago team ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I will say this, I was drafted by the San Fran- 
cisco 49’ers in the other league, and I never talked to them, and for 
some reason I guess they thought I would not play in San Franciso 
and they also traded me. They traded me to the Cleveland Browns, 
so I have been traded around quite a bit before I ever signed a contract 

I did talk to the Cleveland Browns, and it was a choice between 
broke in Cleveland and Chicago, and I chose Chicago, because it 
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was my home town, and my family was there. I lived with them, 
and that is where I was going to spend the rest of my life. 

It was not a matter of bargaining between the two clubs, because 
Chicago was a club that I wanted to play with. 

The Carman. Any questions ? 

Mr. McCuttocn. | would like to ask the witness one question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Connor, do you know of any football player who was ever 
drafted who did not choose to play with the team that drafted him 
and was, by reason of that choice, kept out of professional football ? 

Mr. Connor. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. McCunixocn. Th: i is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearine. Do you know of any player being drafted and not 
wanting to play for the club that drafted him, but nonetheless played 
for that club even though he was unhappy ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I know 7 a player that played with me at the 
Chicago Bears—his name was J. R. Boone—and he played with the 
Bears for several seasons. And I think he was a little unhappy be- 
cause, not of the playing conditions, not because of his contract, but 
I think he thought he should be playing a little more on the field. 
And I think he went to George Halas fe told George Halas, the 
owner of the Bears, that he thought he could play more on a different 
club. And George Halas traded him, because he was unhappy for 
that reason, not unhappy about his contract; just that he wanted to 
play a little more. 

Mr. McCutiocn. And not unhappy by reason of the team that 
drafted him ¢ 

Mr. Connor. Association of the club? No. 

Mr. Keatine. Would you substantiate the statements we have heard 
here from several sources that there is spirit among the players that 
would make it necessary that the player be happy in his association 
and not want to play elsewhere, so that the management of his team 
would not insist on his playing with them if he wanted to play 
somewhere else / 

Mr. Connor. I would say that most players or all players who are 
Pp carne for a club have to be h: ippy to play with them, because foot- 
ball is a rugged game, and you just clo not go out there on Sunday 
and take the beati1 x that profession: ul playe rs do if you do not love 
the game, and certainly 1f vou are - tying, you are out there to win 
the game, and as far as spirit in pro football, I think it far surpasses 
any spirit that they have in college, having played 4 years in college. 
2 years at Notre Dame. 

I think that the spirit in pro ball is magnified, but it comes out in 
different ways, in that in college the players are younger, and they 
do not have as tough a se hedule, and they might show their spirit by 
jumping up and down or clapping their hands or patting somebody 
on the back. 

But in pro ball, we feel we demonstrate our spirit to the public 
by good hard blocks and tackles, and good rugged football, and I have 
seen professional teams, players, mature players, between 20 and 30, 
sit down and actually ery after losing a professional football game. 

The spirit there is the finest in the world, and I think if you people 
do anything to change the draft or the reserve system or the contracts, 
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that it will deter from this spirit that is built up, and built up through 
these three things that pro football would like to have remain the 
same, 

Mr. Keatine. I am inclined to agree with you, and I am glad to 
hear you say that. 

May I ask you this: Have you ever been approached by any mem- 
bers of the gambling fraternity ? 

Mr. Connor. No. I would not know one if I saw one. I do not 
even like going to the race track. I am not a gambler. 

Mr. Keatina. No; please understand—— 

Mr. Connor. I would not know. 

Maybe someone has come up and said, “Hello,” to me, but if they 
did, I would treat them just like I would treat you. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Harxrns. Do you believe, Mr. Connor, that your experience 
with respect to the player draft was typical, was it unique or was it 
frequent ? 

How would you characterize what your experience was as compared 
with the rest of the players? 

Mr. Connor. I think I was probably traded around a little more 
than the average fellow, but I think there probably are some similar 
cases to mine in the history of the pro football draft, but I can only 
speak for myself because, as I say, I do not know what other players 
do or who they are drafted by. 

[ just pl: ayed with one team, and I have only been associated with 
the players of the Chicago Bears. 

The CHarrman. You were here when Mr. Grange was asked 
question—— 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan (continuing). Why the differentiation between 
baseball and football? Baseball does not have the draft and football 
does. What is your reaction ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, I think that the draft is necessary in pro foot- 
ball for the equalization of the clubs and, in fact, you talked before 
of players, that you take 60 players to camp, and only 35 make the 
club, and what happens to the rest of the guys? They do not get 
paid on their contract because they have not played in a league game. 

Well, I know many men that, after their playing days are over, 
they have been numbered one of the 60, and it has been a great honor 
for them to be drafted by a pro football club, to go to camp with 
them, and I think a lot of boys who go to camp know, after they are 
there a day or two, they do not have the physical capabilities of mak- 
ing that club, but it is a great honor, and something for them to talk 
about after their first year, and they do not make the club. 

They tried out for the Bears. After 5 years, they played on the 
second team; after 10 years, they played regular; and 20 years later, 
when they are a little older, they were all-pro for 5 years, and it gives 
them a great honor that they ever attended a practice for a pro foot- 
ball club. 

The CHatrmMan. Wouldn’t that honor also be present with baseball ? 

Mr. Connor. I think that would be, too. 

I think any mature man is kind of proud of his association with 
sports. 

The CHatrman. Would you advocate the draft for baseball, then ? 
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Mr. Connor. Yes; I think it would be a good thing for baseball. 
I think you would have a tighter American League race. 

I would like to see the Chie: igo White Sox have a guy like Skowron 
or something like that to give the Yankees a run for their money. 

Mr. Keatinc. You me: an, have a system whereby the lowest club—— 

Mr. Connor. The lowest club gets the chance for the top players. I 
think it would be very good for baseball, I really do. 

Mr. Keatine. Well, maybe you will get that dou Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. We do not need it in . Brooklyn. 

Mr. Connor. You do not need it in Brooklyn? Well, we need it 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Connor, do you know of any players who may 
have had some valid reason which they advanced for refusing to 
play with any team which had selected them, who were turned down by 
the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Connor. No; I do not. 

I could say this, as far as my playing days, any time that I myself 
or any other player ever wanted to call the commissioner, we could 
always call him. His door was always open. He was very friendly, 
and actually we think he is for the players. In fact, I would like to 
make another little statement in regard to the commissioner that 

Mr. Ropino. I was going to ask you a question on that. 

Are you satisfied with ‘the method of selecting a commissioner, 
where the choice is left strictly with the owners instead of the owners 
and the players? 

Mr. Connor. I do not see how the players could have anything to 
do with selecting the commissioner, because the average number of 
years that a pro pk yer plays in the league is 31% or 3 years, and they 
are between the ages, I would say, of 20 and 25, and I have been in 
the league—this is my 10th year—and I am not fully cognizant of 
the duties of the commissioner, and having been in the league 10 years, 
I do not see how a fellow who has only been in the league 2 years or 1 
year could honestly and intelligently vote for a commissioner. 

Mr. Roptno. How about if they did it through player representa- 
tives ? 

Mr. Connor. I do not think the players should have anything to do 
with the commissioner—I mean, electing the commissioner. They 
have no money involved. 

They are just playing in a sport that the owners of the league are 
the ones who are taking the financial risks about, and have their money 

tied up, and they are the so-called man: igement, and I think it is their 
duty to elect a commissioner. 

Mr. RKoprno. Well, you evidently are satisfied that the commissioner 
is going to be always a reasonable man like Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Connor. Yes, I am; and for this reason: that the owners of 
the pro football clubs in the National Pro Football League are very 
intelligent and smart. 

They have their money involved. They have franchises. They 
have players under contract, and it is due to their intelligence and 
foresight that they put a man like Bert Bell in as commissioner, and 
I am sure that if anything happens to Bert Bell, which we hope it does 
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not, that they will have the courage and the fortitude to elect such a 
man to replace him, and if they do not, if they make a mistake, which 
is only human—— 

Mr. Roprno. That is it. Suppose they do make that mistale? 

Mr. Connor. If they do make a mistake, which is only human, I am 
sure that man would not st: ay in office very long. 

Mr. Roprno. But during that time that he might stay in office, what 
occurs then? 

Mr. Connor. We can elect a bad President, too. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Keatrne. IT must say, Mr. Chairman, there has been some com- 
ment here on the intelligence of these football players, and I want to 

say that the gentleman who is now appearing before us has something 
besides brawn, and has demonstrated it very forcefully. 

The Cuarrman. Especially when he speaks of a bad President. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Keratinec. He did not get specific on that. He said in the past 
that we have had them, and I agree. 

You were an excellent witness, Mr. Connor. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you. 

The Crairman. I want to say, too, that the other players who have 

appeared before us are fine, upstanding and highly intelligent men. 
It has been a real pleasure to have these boys before the aenentie, 

Mr. McCutnocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to that, too. 
I was just going to say th at I do not believe that in my experience on 
this committee we have had a franker or more honest appearing and 
more able group of witnesses than we have had in these football 
hearings. 

Mr. Roprno. That is a credit to professional organized sports, and 
football in particular. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Connor. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you. 

The CHatrrmMan. Our next and last witness this morning is Mr. Sid 
Luckman, who was also a professional football player, and I am very 
happy to welcome you here, because, among other things, you are a 
graduate of my own alma mater, Columbia. 

Mr. Luckman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. You also come from Brooklyn. You are a grad- 
uate of Erasmus Hall High School there. You made your mark in 
football as well as baseball at Columbia University. 


TESTIMONY OF SID LUCKMAN, FORMER PLAYER (AND PRESENT 
SPECIAL QUARTERBACK COACH) WITH THE CHICAGO BEARS 


Mr. Luckxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I will place the statement concerning you in the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Sip LUcKMAN 


Sid Luckman, a product of Brooklyn and Greater New York, was a famous 
Erasmus High School star before entering Columbia University. He is perhaps 
the most outstanding pupil of the famous Columbia coach, Lou Little. During 
his college days, Luckman competed both in football and baseball, and was 
named All-American in 1938. He signed to play professional football with the 
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Chicago Bears in 1939 and blossomed into the first of the great T-formation 
quarterbacks. Luckman led the Bears to world titles in 1940, 1941, 1943, and 
1946. 

The know-how acquired by Luckman with the Bears has been passed on to 
high school, college, and professional teams all over the land. Luckman and 
other Bear players taught at coaching schools, and served as special instructors 
at spring practices from Palo Alto, Calif., to College Park, Md. He returned as 
a player in 1951. 

Luckman is president of the Midwestern Cellu Craft Products Corp., manu- 
facturers and printers of cellophane paper. He has also been associated with 
the Dumont Television Corp. as Chicago distributor; and at one time was a 
Chrysler automobile dealer 

Although he is engaged in a business which takes him to all sections of the 
country, Luckman serves as special quarterback coach of the Bears. 

Mr. Harkins. You are also a vice president of the Chicago Bears, 
are you not? 

Mr. Luckman. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Will you tell the committee exactly what your experi- 
ence was with respect to the player-selection system. 

Mr. Luckman. Youare referring now to my own choice? 

Mr. Harkins. Your own personal experience. 

Mr. Lucian. Well, I was actually dr: afted by the Pittsburgh 
Steelers as their first draft choice, but the year prior to that, George 
Halas had turned over or had traded two experienced linemen to the 
Pittsburgh Steelers for their first draft choice, in the next year’s selec- 
tions. Mr. Halas then asked them to draft Sid Luckman as their 
first choice. By doing that, I was actually the No. 1 draft choice of 
the Chicago Bears football team. Pittsburgh could have won the 
eastern division championship—meaning that Mr. Halas and the 
Chicago Bears because of previous year’s trade would have gotten 
Pittsburgh’s first draft choice which could have been the last choice 
on the first round of picks. 

Mr. Harkins. Well, am I correct that there was an agreement be- 
tween the Pittsburgh Steelers and the Chicago Bears that the Pitts- 
burgh team would select you in the draft and immediately assign 
you to the Bears? 

Mr. Luckman. Well, you see, there was not any agreement. 

The year prior to that, the Pittsburgh Steelers needed some line- 
men, and George Halas wanted Pittsburgh’s first draft choice. 

He had, at that particular time, a few extra linemen that he could 
afford to turn over to Pittsburgh. 

So he, in turn, traded two of his outstanding linemen to the Pitts- 

irgh Steelers, and told them that next year when the draft was 
ak ible that he wanted to have them draft whoever he wanted as 
Pittsburgh’s first draft choice. 

Mr. Harkins. In other words, the owners at that time would buy 
and sell the first draft choices of the other team ? 

Mr. Luckman. Yes. 

Actually, the owners at any time can buy or sell draft choices of 
any partic ‘ular team by giving them certain players who the owners 
may want the year before. 

Mr. Harkins. Well, can they do this then with respect to the draft: 
The owners can agree among themselves which position or which 
choice a particular club will have, even though that club may be the 
league champion that year and entirely irrespective of what the 
standing in the league was that year; is that right? 
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Mr. Lucxman. You have to understand some very important 
factors. 

The No. 1 draft choice is a very important thing, as you well know. 

However, if a team at that particular time is in drastic need of a 
player or 1 or 2 players, they can draft or they can specifically ask 
or make a trade with the team who they feel may be in last place for 
a first or second draft choice. 

Mr. Harkins. Yes. 

But does this not entirely wipe out the applicability of the draft? 

Mr. Lu CKMAN. Not necessarily, because you must realize, sir, that 
they are giving away two very good football players and people who 

are owners of football teams are very, very reluctant at any time to 
give up any draft choices unless they are going to get something that 
they feel will equalize their team and permit their team to come out of a 
basis where they can participate the next year. 

The Cuamman. Under the situation as outlined in your case, you 
did not go to the team—you did not end up with the team—that 
drafted you at all? 

Mr. Lucxman. No. 

The Cuatrman. You went to the Chicago Bears, although you were 
supposed to go to the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

Mr. LuckMaN. Well, because the year prior to that the Pittsburgh 
Steelers were in need of some linemen. 

The Cuarrman. Then the theory of that draft, and particularly in 
your case, was not carried out. The theory is that the club that is last 
is supposed to have the preference in the draft. 

Mr. Luckxman. Mr. Chairman, that is very true, except for one 
reason : they had received two very good football players, plus what- 
ever else the owner wanted to bargain for, and cash, whatever it 
may be. 

The CHarrmMan. But that was the result of the passage of money. 

Mr. Lucxman. Not necessarily. 

The Cuarrman. It was a money consideration bet ween the clubs? 

Mr. Lucxman. There is a certain amount of truth to that, of course. 

However, if I happen to be the owner of the Pittsburgh Steelers 
team, and I needed a very good back or a good lineman in 1957, and 
I was willing to give up my draft choice in 1958, 1 would worry about 
the 1957 season, not about the 1958 season. 

The CuarrMan. Have you heard of any other cases, other than your 
own, that have happened ? 

Mr. Lucxman. Oh, yes; there have been other cases on record. 

The Cuatmrman. Where it has happened ? 

Mr. Lucxman. It does not happen very often, and I will tell you 
why. A draft choice is very important, ‘and usually an owner of : 
football team will not at any time give up a draft choice unless be 
feels he is going to get something that will benefit his team and equalize 
his team for the next football season. 

The Cuarman. It strikes me that the club owners then have the 
right to nullify that rule. 

Mr. Lucxman. Not necessarily, because whatever they do they do 
for the good of football and for the good of the public. 

The Cuamman. Who determines that? 

Mr. Lucxman. Well, actually who determines that—here is the 
way the thing actually works: 
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Let us take my particular case. The Pittsburgh Steelers needed 
some good men. Mr. Halas, of the Bears, felt that he had some good 
men that the Pittsburgh Steelers could use. He turned over to the 
Pittsburgh Steelers these two linemen. They had the use of these two 
linemen for the whole 1938 season. 

Mr. Halas had to give up these two linemen. They would certainly 
have helped his team, and he gave up these two linemen for the choice 
of having Pittsburgh’s first draft choice in 1939. 

Mr. Keating. Was there any other team tha. could have stepped 
in and gummed up this deal, in between the Chicago team and the 
Pittsbur: gh team? 

Mr. Luckman. Y es; if for example, Washington had finished be- 
hind the Pittsburgh team, they could have drafted Luckman, then 
Mr. Halas would have told P ittsburgh who he wanted. 

Mr. Keratine. You might be the best, and probably are, the best 
quarterback in the world—— 

Mr. LuckMan. on you very much. 

Mr. Kreative. But a team might need linemen. They might have 
good quaterbacks, and on might have very poor ends, and they might 
much prefer to get an end that to get you as a quaterback, and that is 
in effect this situation; is it not? 

Mr. Luckman. That is very true. If, for example—you see, you 
have to go on the premise of understanding—I do not mean to be 
derogatory in any statements made here today—you have to under- 
stand a little bit about the history of a football team and how impor- 
tant it is to have certain men in your organization. That is why this 
draft is so vitally important. 

Let us talk about a team that I have a little knowledge about. 

If the Chicago Bears, for example, have 4 or 5 wonderful quarter- 
backs which they have been able to draft over a period of years and, 
say, the Pitt: sburgh Steelers need a very good quarterback which will 
make their season a success; the Chicago Bears would be willing—I 
am not saying they would—there isa possibility they would be willing 
to trade, for the 1957 season, 1 of their outstanding quarterbacks for 
either 2 or 3 linemen that the Pittsburgh team could afford to turn 
over to them, or they could possibly do that for the next draft choice. 

3ut, when a team is lacking in one very important position, they do 
have to trade for that man, and to me that is a very, very fair and 
equitable way of doing things. 

I know that if I were a coach of the Chie: ago Bears today, and I 
needed a quarterback—and a quarterback being fundamentally the key 
position—I would de anything in the world to trade so I could have 
a quarterback, and not worry ‘about the 1958 season, but worry about 
the 1957 season. 

Mr. McCutxocu. Mr. Chairman, might I ask this question: Is not 
the important thing that the team that has the draft choice always 
controls that drafted player in the interests of that team ? 

Mr. Luckman. Absolutely controls him; that is right. 

Mr. McCut.oucn. That is the gist of it ? 

Mr. Lucxman. I wanted to say this to you. Maybe you have worded 
it a little better than I did, but I thought I had left that definite 1 im- 
pression. The team that has the draft choice has full control of that 
draft choice. They did not have to accept Mr. Halas’ proposition or 
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Mr. Halas’ deal, where he would give them anybody for their draft 
choice. 

They have control over that draft choice to do with as they see fit, 
or for the betterment of their particular team, and to equalize—I re- 
peat—equalize the different teams in the league. 

The Cuarmman. It is true, is it not, that a club has a right to trade 
with another club? That is right; is it not ? 

Mr. Luckman. Oh, at any time; yes. 

The Cnamman. And it is also true that you have this draft. But 
in your case, was not the trade made before the draft ? 

Mr. Luckman. The trade was made the year prior to the dr: aft 
because Pittsburgh needed these men, and they did it for the bette: 
ment of the P ittsburgh team. You see, they needed these linemen, 
and they felt they could afford for these great linemen—— 

The CHarrman. Was not that a violation of the draft rule? 

Mr. Lucxman. No, sir; not in my opinion, it certainly was not. 

Mr. Harkins. Did you know this was going to happen? 

Mr. Luckman. Did I? 

Mr. Harkins. Yes. 

Mr. Luckman. No; I did not. I will tell you why I say TI did 1 

When I played football at Columbia University, J bad Written to 
all the teams of the National Football League—they had written to me, 
of course, and had contacted me—and I had told them I was not inter- 
ested in playing professional football, that I felt the beating I had 
taken at Columbia—and this is again my own opinion—was a pretty 
severe one, and I just did not want. to play any professional football. 
! wanted to try my luck in the business world, feeling that I had had 
enough of football, 4 years at high school and 4 years at college. 

Well, Mr. Halas, who was owner of the Chicago Bears and coach 
of the Chicago Bears—and this 3 is without my knowledge. of course 
had come up to watch a Columbia-Syracuse game, and I will never 
forget that game. It was my senior year, and it was my next to the last 
game that I had played at Columbia University, and it was the worst 
driving rainstorm I can ever remember. 

He told me about the next to the last play of the game, which le E 
a very lasting impression upon me—to think that George Halas, whe 
was the greatest coach in football and, in my opinion, had one of the 
finest organizations, would sit through a driving rainstorm at Colum- 
bia University, where they do not have any second deck, soaking wet, 
to watch a complete football game, to show you his great love for 
the game of football, and more important, that his interest in the Bears 
was to try to find some men that he wanted to play professional foot- 
ball. 

Well, he kept after me and kept writing me, and I told him I defi- 
nitely did not want to play professional football, and finally he came 
to my home. 

In the interim he had sent 2 or 3 businessmen from Chicago to my 
home, and he himself came to my home and visited with Mrs. Luck- 
man and myself, and it was his constant effort, really his constant 
effort, and his desire, to have me play for the Chicago Bears, that 
determined my eventual course of life. 

As long as I personally live—I do not know how to express this to 
you gentlemen—I will be indebted to him, as long as I happen to be 
on this earth, because no finer gentlemen, and I will repeat this again, 
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or greater man, has ever walked the face of this earth than George 
Halas—that is in my book, and I think maybe you gentlemen would 
like to hear this. This is a very important fi nct. 

1 am also the quarterback coach of the Chicago Bears. Well, 
certainly am not a tremendously wealthy man. We are not talking 
about the wealth here of any individual. But in coaching the Chi- 
cago Bears I spend a lot of time in coaching. I go down to the train- 
ing camp, I work with boys like Brown. I have worked with Brat- 
kowski, George Blanda, many of the other quarterbacks on the team. 
I also, during the course of the season, have worked diligently with 
the team, and wherever my efforts can be best utilized I have tried 
to do whatever I can for the Chicago Bear team. 

At the end of every given season I have walked into George Halas’ 
office, and he invari: ably has had a check on the desk waiting for me, 
and since my coaching days I have never once accepted a check coach- 
ing for the Chicago Bears. 

On top of that, I thought you would like to know, also, that the 
boys on the team had last year voted me a full share, and the year be- 
fore they had done the same, and I have always turned back my 
share to the boys on the squi ad. 

I do not say that with any form of egotism. I certainly do not 
want to apologize, but my indebtedness is so great to the Chic: ago foot- 
ball team and George Halas that these are a few of the ways in which 
I can show my appreciation for what he has done for me in the 
course of my life, because, without the Bears, there. is no telling 
where I would be today. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Luckman, the purpose of the draft, as I under- 
stand it, and the reason that you are asking exemption for the draft 
from the antitrust laws is that it equalizes the teams. 

Now, in your instance in 1939, the draft had given the Pittsburgh 
Steelers the first draft choice so it could take one of the best players 
in order to equalize its team, and I would assume that would be for 
its 1939 playing season. 

Still, in your case, before the selection was ever made, the owner 
of the Chicago Bears had made arrangements that you would be 
immediately transferred to that team. 

Mr. Lockman. I think that is a very simple question to answer, sir. 

You just feel that simplicity, they thought, by giving up 2 of their 
players, accepting 2 of the Bear players the year before, that they 
could better their position much more so than the fact that they had 

first draft choice, because they did not know that their first draft 
choice was going to be necessarily a great football player or they did 
not know whether their first choice was going to be in the position of 
being a good pro football player, because the difference between pro- 
fessional and college football has been explained to you, and there 
is quite a difference. 

Mr. Harkrns. I have one further question, Mr. Luckman. Do the 
Chicago Bears have any financial arrangements with any college 
coaches for scouting services by those college coaches? 

Mr. Luckman. Yes. I am pretty sure that they do, and the amount 
they pay, possibly 20 or 30 coaches around the country, is a very in- 
significant amount of money, $50 or $100, where.these men help them. 
naturally, in the selection of the draft system. 
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Mr. Harxrns. In that instance the Chicago Bears are paying money 
to an employee of a college, a coach of a college football team, for 
scouting services, so that the Chicago Bears can select players for 
their draft ? 

Mr. Lucxman. I would say that every team in the National Foot- 
ball League has scouts all over the country looking around for foot- 
ball players. 

Mr. Harxrns. Isn’t there any possibility of a conflict of interest 
between the coach’s responsibilities to his college and his responsi- 
bilities to the football league ? 

Mr. Luckxman. No; I “do not think so at all, because what would 
happen in that respect is Mr. Halas could have one coach—for ex- 
ample, most of the time it is the assistant coaches—and they would 
tell him who they thought was the best football player in that area, 
and that is the limit of their actual endeavors toward helping Mr. 
Halas. 

Mr. Harkins. Couldn’t it be that in college games they would be 
interested in putting a particular player in at a particular time when 
somebody, a representative, from the Chicago Bears was at the game? 

Mr. Luckman. I want to tell you something. You know, if you 
knew a little bit about college football, they want to win, and they 
are not concerned about the $50 they receive, because that is a little 
insignificant amount of money. 

I want to leave one impression, and I think one of the most important 
factors, which has not been brought up to date—well, maybe the ques- 
tion has not been asked, and I am going to try to explain my position 
in this particular factor. 

But professional football is a game of tremendous emotion. A boy 
has to love football. Football is a little different from baseball, and 
I am not saying anything to harm baseball. Football is a game of 
physical combat, and a boy has to love the game. Money does not 
always become the important factor in a game of football. 

Mr. Halas, in his pep talks or in his lectures to the players, has ex- 
pressed the desire many, many times, that if he had the greatest 
football player in America in front of him, and he was 6 foot 3, or 4, 
and could run the hundred yards in 9.5 or 9.6 seconds, and the boy had 
every attribute—ability, speed, resourcefulness—but if he did not have 
the mental desire and the mental feeling toward playing the game 
of football, that he just never would be a good football player. 

In other words, 75 percent of a football player’s ability is his mental 
desire to want to win, and the fact that George Connor sat here and 
told you today that he has seen men cry w hen they lose—that is a 
tremendous and important factor to the actual game of football 
itself. 

You must also remember that all the boys who play professional 
football have jobs on the outside and have families, and professional 
football has really helped them come a long way, and I know boys 
who started out when they came to our training camps, I have lived 
with them, I have been with them, and they did not have a decent pair 
of shoes to wear, who worked their way through school, and today 
they have wonderful jobs in the finest of industry in this country and, 
believe me, if it was not for professional football and the way the 
men of this league have the love and desire to make the game what it is 
today, professional football would never have reached the tre- 
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mendously high pinnacle of success it has reached; and it has been the 
men of Halas’ caliber and those kinds of men, men like Bert Bell and 
the rest of the men in football, whom I have felt have done a tre- 
mendous job. 

Gentlemen, I am not being paid for coaching, and I have no reason 
to say this if I did not believe it, and to me professional football is the 
finest game that there is in America today. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Did you always have a written contract with the Chicago Bears 
when you pk iyed for them ? 

Mr. LuckmMan. Well, that is a particularly peculiar question to ask 
me, because I trusted Mr. Halas implicitly. Maybe you fellows will 
laugh at me, maybe I am not as smart as most people, but to me a man’s 
integrity is more important than anything he could put on a piece of 
paper. 

it was my first year with the Chicago Bears—because naturally L 
had to sign a contract—that I ever did have a contract with the Chi- 
cago Bears. After that, Mr. Halas and myself, we just agreed on 
whatever we thought was a fair and amicable agreement, and the 
mutuality always existed between the two of us. 

At the end of the season, I walked into the office to settle with him, 
and we never once had one misunderstanding. We never once had 
Olle grievance, ile always aid, * ‘Sid, what do you think you are 
worth?” And I tried to be as fair as I could, and I said, “George, I 
think my bonus this year should be X amount of dollars,” and he never 
once deviated from my thinking. It was 1 or less our word 
igainst each other and, Mr. Chairman, may I sy one other thing? 

The Cuarrman. The bells have rung. 

Mr. Luckman. I am sorry. 

The Cuamman. But please be very brief. 

Mr. Lucwxman. Yes; | will. 

You know, I heard you say before about these injuries and about 
these men getting paid for exhibitions. 

In 1940 and 1941, this was going back quite many years ago, and 
professional football was a very small game at the time, we never 
had over 18,000, 20,000 people in ‘the stands. 

At the end of the exhibition season Mr. Halas stood up in front of 
his squad of football players = said, “Boys, for the exhibition series 
that we have just conch ided,” he said, “I vote each and every member 
of this squad $500,” and the bona let out a tremendous cheer of respect 
and admiration. 

He said, “For that wonderful display of sportsmanship, I make it 
$600.” That shows his—— 

Mr. Roprno. You should have yelled a little louder. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Luckman. We did, but he said, “That’s enough.” 

The Cuairnman. Thank you very much, Mr. Luckman. 

| want to announce the witnesses for next week. We will continue 
the testimony of Mr. Bert Bell, commissioner of the National Football 
League, next Thursday, as well as to take the testimony of Mr. George 
S. Halas, president of the Chicago Bears, next Thursday. 

Next Wednesday arrangements have already been made to hear the 
following witnesses: Creighton E. Miller, legal counsel, National 
Football League Players Association; George Ratterman, former 
player, New York Yankees, Montreal Alouettes, and Cleveland 
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Browns; Mr. Norm Van Brocklin, players’ representative, Los 
Angeles Rams; and Kyle Rote, players’ representative, New York 
Giants. 

The meeting will now adjourn until next Wednesday at 10 a. m. 

Mr. Luckxman. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 31, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1957 


Hovuskr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Rodino, Rogers, Keating, McCul- 
loch, and Miller. 

Also present : Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel; Kenneth R. Har- 
kins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel ; and Julian 
H. Singman, assistant counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

The Chair wishes to call attention to the followi ing: 

Shortly after one of the witnesses, Mr. Robert Feller, testified 
before this subcommittee last month w vith respect to organized base- 
ball, reports were received that retaliatory measures were taken 
against him by a Pacific coast league team. In order to ascertain the 
facts behind these reports Mr. Feller, Mr. Walter O’Malley, president 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers which owns the Pacific coast league team 
involved, and Mr. Ford Frick, commissioner of baseball, were asked 
to submit written statements concerning these reports. Replies have 
been received from all three of these gentlemen and I wish at this 
time to place those replies in the record. The commissioner’s office 
has not yet completed its investigation and will submit a further 
report at some later time. These letters are being placed in the record 
so that they may be considered by the subcommittee along with all 
other evidence bearing on the legislative task before it. 

(The letters refe rred to appear at pp. 2485-2490.) 


Mr. Stneman. Mr. Chairman, I should also like at this time to 
offer for the record two additional documents about organized base- 
ball for inclusion in the record. 

The first is a statement by the commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Honorable Cooper T. Holt. 

Mr. Keating. What does he say ? 

Mr. Stneman. This is a statement that he has asked be included 
in the record. It is his views on organized baseball, representing the 
fans’ viewpoint. 

Mr. Keatrne. You mean, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has taken 
a position with regard to this legislation ? 


bo 
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Mr. Stneman. Yes, sir. 

The position, generally, is that Congress should not interfere un- 
duly in a national pastime. 

Mr. Keating. All right. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CooPpER T. HOLT, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the outset I want to thank 
the members for this opportunity to present this statement to your committee. 

It would not be surprising to me if there is some confusion as to just what 
interest the commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars has at these 
hearings concerning the status of organized baseball. Frankly, the reason I am 
submitting this statement is a newspaper headline I read recently which said: 
“Investigating Committee Hears Everyone But the Fan.” 

It would be presumptuous for me to enter into a lengthy dissertation here as 
to the legal aspects of this problem. I know that you have already heard from 
many, Many experts in that regard. I do think, however, that you might be 
interested knowing of the general reactions that I have encountered in traveling 
more than 200,000 miles during the last 10 months. 

It should come as no great surprise to any of you, that the people of our 
country are concerned about the hearings your committee is conducting. Base- 
ball is our national game, and, generally speaking, I think the average fan is 
quite well satisfied with the way things are going. At least I have found that 
to be the case with hundreds of people who have discussed this question with me. 
I might add that the reason they discuss the question with me is because they 
know that I spend a great deal of my time in Washington and they feel for that 
reason that I might have a little inside information. You gentlemen, of course, 
know better. 

Be that as it may, I do feel it my duty to report to you, that the primary 
concern of the majority of those I have talked with is that this committee do 
nothing that will change baseball as we know it today. The people are little 
concerned with the technical aspects of this hearing, but they are concerned 
with what the end result might be. In brief, they don’t want the apple cart 
upset. 

For many months now there has been much loose talk as to what the final 
outcome of these hearings will be. Most of this talk has centered around the 
controversial reserve clause that protects the clubs as to their playing personnel. 
Gentlemen, I sincerely believe that if a poll were taken among basebail fans, 
more than 90 percent woulld favor the reserve clause. They are well aware 
that without it, the rich will get richer and the poor will get poorer. Even those 
fans supporting the lowliest of clubs live in the hope that the future will be 
better so long as they have an opportunity to develop and hold onto any stars 
they might develop. 

I can foresee only confusion, and an end to major-league baseball as we know 
it, should the reserve clause be eliminated. The dollar would then become the 
all-important factor in building a winner. That certainly is not in the tradi- 
tion of American sportsmanship. As a matter of fact, if the day ever comes 
when all that is neccessary to build a winner, is to go out and buy the contracts 
of ail the super stars, the game will no longer be a sport and the fans will no 
longer have any interest in the game. This would be a serious blow to our 
American way of life, of which baseball has become such an integral part. 

You might now be saying that all of this has nothing to do with the legality of 
the question. You might also be saying that it is nothing more than sentimental 
bosh. You would certainly be right in saying this. However, there are times 
when we must be concerned with the sentimental, and I think that baseball fits 
into that category. To the fan, baseball is a thing of the heart, not something 
in the realm of high finance. In passing, I doubt that many institutions of 
lending would consider baseball, or any other professional sport for that matter, 
a very sound business investment. 

Certainly large sums of money change hands in baseball, but even this is of 
little concern to the fan. He is concerned with one basic thing—that his team 
be a winner. Few, if any, fans resent a club owner making money so long as his 
team is a good one. It is axiomatic, that if the team isn’t good it won’t make 
money. For that reason, if for no other, club owners are forced to constantly 
strive for a winning team, the result being that the fans are generally happy. 
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So far I have dealt primarily with the fans, because those are the people that 
I am generally in contact with. This does not mean that I have no concern for 
the athletes themselves. As a democratic organization, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars believes in protecting the rights of all men, but I do think it significant 
that there has been little or no complaint from the players when it comes to 
the reserve clause. This is important because it means the participants are 
satisfied and the fans are happy and it would certainly seem unwise to upset the 
structure that brought about this happy state of mind. We are today faced on 
all sides with more and more Government interference in our éveryday life, 
and now for the Government to start interfering with our great national pastime 
would be unjustified and more than the people could stomach. 

Before leaving the subject of the athletes, I do want to discuss the minor 
leagues just a little bit. They are important because they are the proving 
grounds for those men who are to become the major league stars of the future. 
Without the minors there could be no major leagues and without the major 
leagues and the reserve clause there could be no minor leagues today. While I 
do not have any statistics available, I doubt that there is a minor league farm 
system that is making money for the parent club. The only reason the parent 
club can afford to lose money in such a manner is because the farm clubs develop 
the stars who will someday make money for the parent team. If the parent 
club had no assurance that it could keep the promising youngsters in its farm 
system, it could no longer afford such operations. 

I do not doubt that there is room for some change in baseball. There are 
undoubtedly many who do have grievances against the club owners. These 
grievances should be corrected, and I am confident they will. History has proven 
that those guiding the way for organized baseball are men of integrity. They 
are, for the most, eager fans who can afford the luxury of Owning a baseball 
team. Like most Americans they are reluctant to change, but change they have 
done as the needs arose. Twenty years ago a players’ asociation would have 
been unheard of, as would the shifting of franchises. Yet we see those very 
things today. This is all for the good, and I firmly believe that the future is 
bright for another major league, or at least an expansion of the two leagues 
as we know them today. 

This is as it should be. Baseball being the national pastime, the first grade 
variety should be available to the greatest number of people possible, This will 
come to pass only if baseball is allowed to protect itself and develop the neces- 
sary talent that will allow the formation of new major league teams. This can 
only be done with the protection of the reserve clause. 

There have been many schemes projected for modifying the reserve clause, 
but I feel that any modification of the clause would be extremely detrimental 
to baseball. Time limits on the clause, which we have heard most often pro- 
posed, could lead to the complete breakdown of the system. It is conceivable 
that under any time restriction a player’s attitude toward his team could com- 
pletely be changed as he looked forward to new scenery the following year. 
There is every chance that the fan would not get a fair shake. 

In conclusion, I want to say once again, that when this committee studies 
the reports of these hearings, that you will consider the fan more than the 
strictly legal aspects of baseball. If anything should be done that upsets base- 
ball as we know it today, it shall ever be a black mark in the history of our 
country. Baseball is dear to the hearts of millions of our citizens, and to take 
it from them, as they know it and enjoy it, would be unforgivable. This is what 
you will do if you eliminate the protection of the reserve clause. Money wi! 
become the sole contributing factor in the building of a winning ball team. 

Mr. Stneman. The second is a letter dated July 24, 1957, from Mr. 
Paul Porter, counsel for organized baseball, enclosing some additional 
information about the Kansas City Athletics and their player con- 
tract transfers. 

The Cuatrman. That is accepted for the record. 

(The letter referred to appears at pp. 2491-2492.) 

The CratrMan. Our witnesses this morning are the following: 
Creighton E. Miller, legal counsel, National Football League P layers 


Association; Norm Van Brocklin, player representative, Los Angeles 
Rams; Kyle Rote, player representative, New York Giants; George 
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Ratterman, former player with the New York Yankees, Montreal 
Alouettes, and the Cleveland Browns. 

Mr. Miller, would you come up, please and have a seat? Just give 
your name and address to the committee. 

Mr. Mitter. I am Creighton Miller, 452 Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. I am attorney for the National Football League Players 
Association. 

The Cuamman. You may go ahead, Mr. Miller. 


TESTIMONY OF CREIGHTON MILLER, CLEVELAND, OHIO, LEGAL 
COUNSEL, NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Miter. I am Creighton Miller, attorney for the National 
Football League Players Association, and welcome the opportunity 
to contribute information that may be helpful to the subcommittee. 
Because of my past employment with the Cleveland Browns pro- 
fessional football team as a scout and later as a member of their 
coaching staff, I have developed a deep appreciation for the game. 

Any legislation that may be enacted will have a great impact on 
the players, and, in an effort to direct the subcommittee’s attention 
to their future welfare as well as that of the game itself, the following 
information is respectfully provided. 

I would like to interject at this time my authority as attorney for 
the players association. I would like not to put into the record the 
names and signatures of 337 football players, but I would like to have 
the subcommittee peruse the documents while I am giving my state- 
ment. 

Prior to the discussion of the legislative advisability of any anti- 
trust exemption for professional sports, it is necessary to examine 
the financial growth of professional football in the last few years, 
player-management relationships, the player’s contract, and the re- 
serve clause. 

In the past 15 years, professional football has experienced an ever- 
increasing popularity, reflected in attendance records being shattered 
year after year. The financial growth has been considerably en- 
hanced, however, by features the general public views with secondary 
importance. 

The television and radio receipts have greatly increased, as evi- 
denced by the sale of the rights for the 1956 champioship game for 
$200,000 as compared to $100,000 in 1953. The price of tickets and 
game programs has been raised by most clubs. When the amuse- 
ment tax was reduced in April of 1954 from 20 percent to 10 percent 
and the transportation tax was reduced from 15 percent to 10 per- 
cent, it meant a total saving of approximately $1 million each year to 
all clubs combined. 

The increased profits, however, have not been reflected in the 
players’ salaries. According to statistics, the average professional 
football player’s salary from 1946 to 1949 increased from $4,000 to 
$8,000. This was occasioned for the most part by a war between the 
All-America Conference and the National Football League, during 
which time free and open competition for players’ services was neces- 
sarily in effect. 


' 
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The player’s average salary at the present time, according to Com- 
missioner Bell, is between $8,500 and. $9,000 per season, which means 
that since 1949, during a period which found the owners enjoying 
greatly inc reased revenues, the average player’s salary was increased 
no more than $ 1,000 in this 7-year period. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Miller, I would just like to get these statistics 
accurate. 

According to information supplied to the subcommittee by Com- 
missioner Bell, the average player’s income for 1956 was $9,256. If 
that figure is correct, you must admit, must you not, that the players’ 
salaries have increased more than $1,000 in the 7-year period you 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, I would have to admit that; but I have obtained 
my figures also from Commissioner Bell. I would cite to you Mr. 
Bell’s brochure, The Story of Professional Football, by Bert Bell, 
May 1957, which I understand he sent to each Congressman. 

On page 10, Mr. Bell says, in part: : 

Today, the average salary of a league football player, who devotes approxi- 
mately 7 months’ full time and 3 months’ part time to his business occupation, 
is between $8,500 and $9,000 per season. 

Mr. Pierce. Our statistics would be more accurate than those, be- 
cause we got them from the teams, and those stated by Mr. Bell in 
his brochure were more or less an estimate on his part. 

Mr. Mirirr. That would be correct. 

However, as you say, the average is $9,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes. 

Mr. Mitzer. My point is still well taken. The average player’s 
salary during the past 7 years would have increased no more than 
$1,200 in that event, from 1949 to 1956. I would accept those figures in 
comparison to the figures that Mr. Bell submitted in May. 

Mr. Prerce. I see. 

We just wanted to make sure the figures were accurate. 

Mr. Mitrier. I would assume $9,200, without knowing it myself. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask further questions, 
to clarify the record about the statistics. I believe that the figures 
that Mr. Bell h: . compiled at the committee’s request from data fur- 
nished to him by the committee that had been secured from the 
member clubs, shows that in 1952, the average player’s salary in the 
National Football League was $7,458.84, and in 1956, the average 
player’s salary had increased to $9,216. 

My question is: During this = year period, it its true, is it not, that 
the average player’s salary had increased $1,758? Would you agree 
with that ? 

Mr. Miniter. According to your figures, I would agree to it. My 
figures of $4,000 to $8,000 in 1949 might not be correct. I obtained 
that from Time magazine, January 3, 1949, page 31, a report having 
been made at that time. 

Mr. Kerartna. Mr. Chairman, may I just interrupt for an 
observation. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Keatina. Mr. Miller, it is necessary for me, because of another 
commitment, to leave the hearing now for a few minutes, and I may 
not be back to hear you complete your testimony. 
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I notice on pages 18 and 19 of your statement you endorse the 
principles of a bill which I have presented, and say that it offers 
the best solution for professional football. I want to express my 
appreciation to you. f have not had an oportunity to me the rest 
of your statement, but I shall do so, with great interest. 

Mr. Mruurr. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman. May I continue? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. During this same period, 1952 to 1956, the net in- 
come before taxes of the National Football League increased from 
$487,000 to $1,159,000. That is, the net income before taxes more 
than doubled in this period. Profits after taxes to the various clubs 
increased from $237,000 to more than $530,000, again a more-than- 
double increase. 

My question is: Do you believe that the players’ salary increases 
have kept up with _ expansion of professional football industry dur- 
ing the last 4 years? 

Mr. Mixier. No. 

Mr. Harkins. Why ? 

Mr. Miter. I don’t know what ratio you would use. But it is my 
feeling that these profits, the net profits that the clubs have submitted 
to the ‘subcommittee, are such in the light of the last 4 years, the ad- 
vantages of television and reduction of the amusement tax and so 
forth, that I have not examined their expenses or executive salaries 
or had an opportunity to investigate that. 

But if their figures are correct, I would assume if the expenses were 
similar in 1950, none of the clubs would be making any money. There- 
fore, I would assume that the clubs are making a profit and not re- 
flecting it in the player’s salary. 

I know of one player or two or three, of outstanding caliber in 1950, 
with championship teams, who played continuously from 1950 to 
1956, who showed perhaps $500 or $1,000 raise in that 5- or 6-year 
period. 

My answer to you is “No,” for that reason; I don’t believe the 
players’ salaries have reflected the proper proportion of the profits 
of the National Football League owners. 

Mr. Harkins. Would this failure to keep pace with the growth of 
football be due in part to the fact that there is no longer any com- 
petitive football league in the United States? 

Mr. Miturr. Without question, the fact that there is no other league 
with whom or to whom the player may bargain is certainly a factor 
that, as you all know by now, I am sure, would allow the club owner 
to pay the player whatever he wants to pay him. There is no com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would like to ask the witness whether or not 


these teams are playing to capacity crowds in most cases. 


Mr. Miter. I would say, no, they are not. 

Mr. McCutiocn. And you, Mr. Miller, do not know the net profits 
to each team in the league, for instance, over the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Minirr. I have a general idea, but I could not give you the 
figures offhand. I do have a general idea. 

Mr. McCutziocu. Mr. Chairman, my line of questioning is in the 
interest of the fan or the viewer of these sport spectacles. As so many 
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times happens, everybody has an advocate except the consumer or 
the viewer. It does not necessarily follow, in my opinion, that the 
mere fact that an owner is more prosperous than he was 5 years ago 
means that the players should get all of the difference in the profits. 

I think there is a duty on the part of football management, as there 
is on business management in general, to pass along the benefits, sav- 
ings, or profits, or whatever you want to call it, to the consumers, 
always having in mind, of course, the purpose of carrying on a busi- 
ness enterprise in a capitalistic nation. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement in 
answer to that. 

The Caarro: c% Go ahead. 

Mr. Mittirr. I don’t contend that it is the duty of management or 
the employers to pass on the profits. But the pertinence of this prob- 
lem at this time is that the players have no recourse because of the 
reserve clause, because of the fact that they are not recognized in an 
association. They have no recourse to go anywhere. 

In industry, if management does not pass on the profits, the em- 
ployee gene rally has the protection of a union or of an association, or 
he may offer his services elsewhere. I make this point only as it 
bears on that fact, that there is an economic frustration on the part of 
the player. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Mr. Miller, you say the players have no recourse. 
Have you looked into the proposition of whether or not, since the 
Supreme Court has held that football is in interstate commerce and is 
subject to antitrust law, that at the same time they may have recourse 
to the National Labor Relations Board ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Rogers. You have looked into that? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. What is your opinion as to whether or not they do have 
recourse to the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. Miter. I would say that they would have recourse to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from the definitions in the act as an 
employee, which I would read to you 

Mr. Rogers. That is not necessary. 

Then you feel that there is a possibility of it. 

Now I understand you are a representative of the players. Have 
you ever thought of filing a complaint with the Board ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. That is contemplated some time soon ? 

Mr. Minier. It is under consideration. 

In answer to your first question, I would like to add one more 
thought. The National Labor Relations Board in 1946 refused to 
take jurisdiction of a baseball labor controversy on the ground that 
it did not involve interstate commerce. Brief on Jurisdiction 83, 
Pennsylvania Labor Board, 1946. 

I would submit in the light of the Radovich case, which places foot- 
ball within the meaning of interstate commerce, that that more than 
anything else would open an avenue of National Labor Relations 
Board jurisdiction. That is presently under consideration, definitely. 

Mr. Rocers. You mean, you have under consideration as a repre- 
sentative of the players to seek relief or a remedy ? 
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Mr. Miutrr. Yes. It is under consideration by all the representa- 
tives of the National Football League Players Association. 

Mr. Rocers. If we don’t take any action here, would you follow 
through and file, at least to make a test to see whether or not you have 
any remedies? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes; that would be my recommendation to the board 
of representatives. 

Mr. Rocers. Is it due to the fact that the Radovich case is of such 
recent origin that you have not taken any action on it? 

Mr. Mirurr. Yes; and due to the fact that I believe, personally, 
that professional football would be better served if the owners of 
professional football recognized the players association and we worked 
out our problems in a family manner, similar to baseball. 

But I believe further, if they do not do that, football will be better 
served by appealing to the National Labor Relations Board rather 
than letting it go the way it isnow. That is the reason for the delay— 
partly because it is new and, secondly, that we would still like to 
work with the owners. 

We are reaching a point now where we are going to have to file 
with the Board in the event the owners do not do anything. 

Mr. Rocrers. What has been your experience? Have you attempted 
to negotiate with them since the Radovich case? 

Mr. Miurer. Yes. 

I have been in touch with the commissioner. He wanted to get 
together with several of the owners. I asked the commissioner if the 
owners were authorized to act. He said “No.” He suggested 5 or 6 
of the owners and that we should get 2 or 3 of our representatives. 

I said, “We want to sit down with you, to sit down with an author- 
ized bod y. We are authorized to act as a group.” 

Mr. Bell did not seem ready to permit us—— 

Mr. ed ers. What you were trying to do was get the owners, so 
to speak, to get on one side of the table and the players on the other, 
and have what we call nationwide bargaining? 

Mr. Mitirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. Then, have you attempted to contact individual owners 
and to negotiate with each club separately ? 

Mr. Mitter. I haven’t contacted them, but I have had occasion 
to discuss it from time to time with a few of the owners who profess 
an interest to the extent of endorsing it public ly: Mr. Rosenbloom in 
Baltimore: Mr. Wolfner of the Chicago Cards; I believe the Los 
Angeles Rams, Mr. Reeves; Mr. Morabito of the San Francisco Forty- 
niners, 

Mr. Writtam Mier. How about Mr. Marshall of the Redskins? 

Mr. Cretenton Mitirr. Mr. Marshall of the Redskins is not in- 
cluded in that group. But these other owners of professional foot- 
ball] clubs have professed a sufficient interest. We feel that this 
should be a leaguewide thing. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, you don’t feel that each of the players 
on one club can adequately deal with the problem by just negotiating 
with the owners of that particular club, as the president of the Balti- 
more club, apparently is willing to deal with his players. 

Do you represent any of the boys from the Baltimore club? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes: I represent all the boys from the Baltimore club. 

The Cramman. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 
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Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Am I right, Mr. Miller, that the owners do not 
recognize the players as such, or the players’ representatives ? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. And they have to deal individually with the club 
owners, and they cannot deal collectively with the club owners ? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. If you wanted to espouse a cause, as a player 
representative, of an individual player, you are prec luded from doing 
that because the club owners would not recognize you ? 

Mr. Mirirr. That is correct. 

I would say in answer, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Rogers’ question 
concerning a Baltimore play er negotiating with a Baltimore owner, 
that would be fine, if they did not tr: de players throughout the 
league. A Baltimore player may be happy and satisfied with Mr. 
Rosenbloom, who has been a very generous and obliging owner, but 
at any time he may be traded to any club throughout the league. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bell testified to what I have indicated, namely, 
that the club refuses to recognize representatives of players. Mr. Bell 

said, however, that they can always come to him, that he will offer 
recognition. Would that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Miuirr. No; it is unsatisfactory. 

The Cuarrman. That is because Mr. Bell may be a very benign 
and fair gentleman. I think he is. His testimony before this com- 
mittee has clearly indicated that. But, nonetheless, there may come 
a time when Mr. Bell may not be on the scene. Somebody else may 
replace him who may have different ideas. Then the players would 
be without representation. Is that not correct? They might not be 
able to see even the commissioner. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is one of the features the players are most con- 
cerned about. They aren’t concerned about Mr. Bell’s disposition at 
this time, but they are concerned about the powers vested in the 
commissioner’s office. 

The Cuamrman. Do you believe, despite what I said, that Mr. Bell 
is as responsive to the problems of the players as he is responsive 
to the problems of the club owners ? 

Mr. Miter. No. I think he is more responsive to the owners. 

The CuatrMan. Give your reasons for that answer. 

Mr. Miter. I think he is more responsive to the club owners be- 
cause, in Philadelphia, when Kyle Rote and Norm Van Brocklin and 
I had a 3-day meeting with Mr. Bell, he was enthusiastic concerning 
our program. He told us that he was in favor of an association, that 
he was in favor of player representation, because they could iron out 
a lot of difficulties. He also stated that it would take some of the 
difficulties away from the commissioner’s office; some of the decisions 
could be reconciled between the owners and the players by this player 
representation. 

Then, in May, I read in an Associated Press report that Mr. Bell 
was in favor of a players’ association. I read his testimony taken 
here last week, where he states that he thinks the individual can 
bargain better individually. 

The CHatrMAN. That is what he said. He said before this com- 
mittee that he thinks the individual can get a better deal if he would 
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appear before the club owners without anybody helping him, without 
any players’ representatives. 

Mr. Miter. It is for that reason, that statement, that I say that 
I believe that Mr. Bell has, as far as ‘Tean observe, changed his posi- 
tion in regard to the endorsement of the players ‘association. I firmly 
believe he was in our corner and in favor of our program in February 
of this year. 

I do not believe, in the light of his testimony last week, that he is 
in favor of our program now. 

The Cuarrman. What caused the change, if you know ? 

Mr. Mitxer. I don’t know. We have had no contact with him, as 
far as personal meetings, since rowan time. I would assume that he 
has had meetings with the owner 

The CHairman. Suppose you atti reading your statement. 

Mr. Mixer. Unlike baseball, farm systems are unnecessary in pro- 
fessional football. The colleges i in this country supply the majority 
of professional players with no expense to the clubs or the league. 

The restrictions imposed upon the players by the reserve “clause 
invite abuses on the part of the owners, and, in ‘properly evaluating 
the industry of professional football to determine whether any exemp- 
tion should be granted under the antitrust laws, it is relevant to dis- 
cuss these abuses from the players’ standpoint and to consider the 
poor relationship between players and owners presently existing in 
the game. This relationship, the refusal to pay players for exhibition 
games, and other dictatorial policies by the owners, have occasioned 
the formation of the National Football League Players Association. 

Mr. Witu1Am Miter. Has that been relaxed recently? Was there 
not an agreement recently for a club to pay a player a nominal sum 
for an exhibition game? 

Mr. Cretcuton Mier. Yes. 

Last week, certain players testified that all players were going to 
get $50 a game for an exhibition game. I know of only 1 team defi- 
nitely, the Chicago Cardinals, and possibly the Los Angeles Rams, 
actually going to pay $50, in addition to the salary. 

The other teams have announced, although it has not been through 
any contract, a mere announcement, that they will pay the players $50 
per game this year. The ones that make the team—that will be 35 
out of the 55 or 60 that are trying out—the 35 will have deducted 
from their first paycheck. The players that are released will be able 
to retain the $50 per game. 

I would like to add, as a postscript 

The Cuatrrman. That is just an advance on their salary ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes; an advance to the people that are bringing the 
money to the team. The meat of the team, the first string team, the 
team that the public are paying to see, are getting no more money 
this year over last year. 

Mr. Prerce. Would you say that the only people to gain under 
this arrangement are those players who fail to make the squads? 

Mr. Mitier. That is true; other than the Chicago Cardinals, and 
I think the Los Angeles Rams. 

The Crramman. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Miruer. The objectives of the association were formulated 
on December 28 and 29, 1956, at a meeting attended by 10 of the 
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11 elected representatives. These 11 team representatives represent 
370 active professional football players. Norm Van Brocklin, of the 
Los Angeles Rams, and Kyle Rote, of the New York Giants, were au- 
thorized as association representatives. I was retained as legal coun- 
sel. The commissioner and owners have not recognized the players 
as a group, although several owners have publicly expressed a sincere 
desire to endorse the association. 

Many of the football owners, coaches, and managers have personally 
treated the players with generosity and fairness, but acting as a group, 
as the National Football League, they have not, and it is this rela- 
tionship with which we are concerned. It can reasonably be inferred 
from this apparent inconsistency that the activities of the National 
Football League are controlled by a minority of the owners. _ 

The Cuarrman. When the players’ association was organized in 
December of 1956, did you then contact Commissioner Bell with re- 
spect to the organization meeting ? ove 

Mr. Miter. Yes; I invited the commissioner to attend, and address 
the meeting of our representatives. 

The Cuarrman. On January 28, January 29, and January 30, 1957, 
did you, together with Kyle Rote and Norm Van Brocklin, meet 
with Commissioner Bell for the purpose of securing recognition for 
the players’ association ? 

Mr. Mitter. Idid. We did. 

The CHatrman. Did Mr. Bell, at this meeting, indicate that he 
wanted to meet personally and plead personally the association’s case 
to the owners # 

Mr. Mitter. He did. 

The Cuatrman. At that meeting, did Mr. Bell advise you that he 
was strongly in favor of the players’ association ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; he did. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Bell advise you that if the players would 
endorse the option clause and the player selection system, the owners 
would recognize the players’ association ? 

Mr. Miuier. He did not say it as a black and white thing. What 
he said at that time, as I recall, was, “If you boys”—he asked if we 
were in favor of it. We said yes, but that it is rather a severe con- 
cession to make at this time. 

He said, “If you will endorse the option clause”’—and this was 
during the pendency of the Radovich case—“you won’t have any 
trouble getting recognized.” 

He said, “I'll be able to take this into the owners, and say this is a 
sign of good faith; the boys have done something for us.” He said, 
“You won’t have any trouble getting recognized.” He said, “Don’t 
worry about it. You won’t have any trouble.” 

The Cuatrman. In other words, I take it then that if the players 
would consent to the option clause, and the player-selection system, 
Mr. Bell indicated that he would have no trouble in having the owners 
recognize the players’ association ? 

_ Mr. Mixer. He didn’t give us 100 percent assurance, but he said 
it exactly as you have stated it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Did Mr. Bell advise you with respect to the players 
endorsing the option clause and the player-selection system that he 
would not represent the players before the owners if the players did 
not make that endorsement—to put it in the negative ? 
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Mr. Minter. Yes; hedid. Because on Wednesday morning, shortly 
before our press release, Kyle Rote and Norm Van Brocklin and I 
walked from the Racquet Club over to the league offices. Mr. Bell 
was beginning to lose confidence in the program. He said, “Well, I 
am going to try to do the best I can.’ 

On Tuesday, the day before, he had been enthusiastic. 

When we got to the office, we told Mr. Bell we were not going to 
endorse the clause because he seemed to be losing his optimism, and 
we didn’t want to make a concession. He said at that time, “If you 
don’t leave that in the press release, I am not going before the owners.” 

The CHatrMAN. Were you, with Mr. Rote and Mr. Van Brocklin, 
present at that press conference on January 30 of this year? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Just prior to that press conference, did Commis- 
sioner Bell indicate that he was in any way losing confidence as to 
whether he could or could not obtain recognition from the owners of 
the players’ association ? 

Mr. Mitter. Not just prior. I would say 3 hours prior to the press 
conference he began to waver. When we said we were going to take 
the clause out of the press release, he went out of the office, I believe— 
I am not sure of that. Anyway, within an hour, he expressed re- 
newed confidence in it to the extent that he renewed his allegations 
of the day before, stating, “You won’t have any trouble. Leave it 
in there. You won’t have any trouble.” At that point, we left the 
clause in, and went over to the press conference. 

The CHarrMAn. Did he give any reason for losing confidence? 

Mr. Miter. No; he didn’t. We asked him, “Have you been dis- 
cussing this with certain members of the owners?” He said no, he had 
not. 

The CHarrMan. Did he at any time then, or prior thereto, go so far 
as to state that, if the owners did not recognize the players’ association, 
he would quit as commissioner? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; he did say that. 

The CHarrMAN. Give us as much as you can of the exact language 
he used. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Rote and Mr. Van Brocklin will be able to con- 
firm this, even though it has been 5 months. But at the time that 
he was renewing his confidence, about an hour before the press 
conference, Mr. Bell said, “You are not going to have any trouble. 
If they don’t recognize you, I will quit.” 

That is the best recollection I have. 

The CHairmMAN. Did Mr. Bell’s statements to you influence your 
decision to release the press reles ase, and endorse the reserve clause 
and the player-selection system ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

The CuHairman. You felt that if you could get the players’ associa- 
tion recognized, that would be sufficient quid pro quo for your endorse- 
ment of the reserve clause and the player-selection system ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 


The CHarrmMan. At the January meeting, did Mr. Bell agree that 
a $5,000 minimum salary for a selected player was reason: abl e? 
Mr. Mirirr. It is my recollection that he did agree to that, 


though that point wasn’t discussed at any length, because he said 
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everybody was getting $5,000; but he did agree to present it to the 
owners. 

Mr. Harkins. When we asked this same question of Mr. Bell on 
July 24, 1957, at transcript page 1490, Mr. Bell stated that he did not 
agree to it. 

Now, is it your testimony now that he did agree to it? 

The Cuairman. He added also, “I agreed | to put it in.” 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Bell’s response to the question was: 

I did not agree to it. I agreed to put it in. I told them i would try to have 
it passed. 

Mr. Mittrr. I honestly don’t recall whether Mr. Bell agreed to the 
$5,000 minimum, because its importance was minimized by the fact 
that no one was getting less than that, and we didn’t discuss it at any 
length, to speak of. ‘He did say he would present it. I can’t say 
whether he agreed or didn’t agree. 

Mr. Harxtns. Did he feel that the $5,000 minimum was good? 

Mr. Miter. I don’t recal whether he did. Perhaps Mr. Rote or 
Mr. Van Brocklin would remember. I don’t recall whether he did 
or not. I know that he presented it. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you now believe that the $5,000 minimum should 
be protected by contract, even though all of the club owners are now 
paying at least $5,000? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Why do you believe that? 

Mr. Mixer. The fact that they are paying it now doesn’t insure 
the continuation of such a payment. It hasn’t been very long that 
they were paid below $5,000. Within a year or two. There were 
some players that were receiving less than $5,000. 

Mr. Harxrns. In that regard, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
that, during 1955, the lowest salary paid in the National Football 
League was $4,700, paid by the Pittsburgh Steelers, according to the 
statistics prov ided to the committee by the commissioner ’s offic e. 

Now, Mr. Miller, did Mr. Bell indicate that the association’s pro- 
posed preseason training camp expenses of $50 per week for veterans, 
and $25 per week for rookies, was reasonable? 

Mr. Miutzrr. I don’t know that he expressed an opinion on that. 
When we discussed money, Mr. Bell stated that it was not unreason- 
able, as I recall, and he would do the best he could. We had told him 
at that time that we were going to be firm on figures. I can’t recall 
that he said it was reasonable, but my best recollection is that he did. 

Mr. Harkins. During these conferences, did Mr. Bell tell you that 
Mr. Halas, of the Chicago Bears, had suggested that you eliminate 
any mention of these figures in your press release ? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes; he did. He told us on January 31, when he came 
down for breakfast, that he had discussed with Mr. Halas the fact that 
we were rele: sing our request for $50 per week expense money for vet- 
erans, and $25 per week expense money for the rookie, and he would 
suggest th: at. we take that out of our press release. We asked him at 
that time, “Why should we do anything for Mr. Halas?” 

He said, “Mr. Halas is a very important man in the league, and 
if you show him this courtesy, it will be a lot easier for me to convince 
Mr. Halas of the efficacy of your association.” 
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Mr. Harkins. To get this into perspective, did Mr. Bell indicate 
to you that he had talked to Mr. Halas before you released your press 
release ? 

Mr. Mituer. He did. Definitely. No question about that. 

Mr. Harkins. In his testimony on July 24, Mr. Bell stated, in re- 
sponse to this question, at transcript page 1491: 

Did Mr. Halas, president of the Chicago Bears, suggest to you that the 
player representatives should eliminate any mention of these figures they are 
going to release in the press release on January 30? 

Mr. BEL. I did not talk to Mr. Halas before the press release. 

Mr. Harkins. You did not talk to him? 

Mr. BELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. You did not talk to him before the press release? 

Mr. BELL. No. 

Now, is it your testimony this morning that that colloquy I just 
read was incorrect ? 

Mr. Miter. I wouldn’t say it was incorrect. I will say that Mr. 
Bell told us he talked to Mr. Halas. Whether in fact he did, we don’t 
know. But he did tell us on January 31 that he had talked with Mr. 
Halas, and Mr. Halas wanted us to take that out of the press release, 
which amazed us because of Mr. Halas’ measured indifference to our 
association up to that time. We were surprised that he was at all 
interested in our program. 

Mr. Harxrns. When Mr. Bell told you he had talked with Mr. 
Halas, did he tell you you would have very little difficulty with Mr. 
Halas’ recognizing the players’ association if these figures were 
eliminated ? 

Mr. Miutrr. I don’t remember the terminology he used, but he ex- 
pressed the thought that Mr. Halas would be much easier to convince 
of the usefulness of the association if we would do this for him. 

Mr. Harkins. On February 23, 1957, you made a report of this 
meeting to all the players. On page 2 of this report, you stated : 

Mr. Bell again assured us that he would have very little difficulty with Mr. 
Halas if we would comply. Replying once again on Mr. Bell’s enthusiastic 
confidence, we agreed. 

Now, this report to the players was made on February 23, 1957. At 
the time it was made, the events would be fresh in your mind, would 
they not ? 

Mr. Mitzer. Yes. I don’t know that I said anything inconsistent 
with that. If I have, I agree with what I stated in the report. 

Mr. Harkins. What was in the report would be closer to the fact 
than anything inconsistent thereto that may have developed this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. Harxrns. Did you ask Mr. Bell why the players should try 
to accommodate Mr. Halas? 

Mr. Mirter. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Miter. He told us that Mr. Halas—which we knew before— 
was important in the league. If we would do this as a sign of co- 
operation with Mr. Halas, it would be easier to convince Mr. Halas 
of the usefulness of our association. 

Mr. Harkins. In other words, was it your impression that if Mr. 
Halas was m favor of the association, it would be virtually assured 
of acceptance by the other club owners ? 
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Mr. Mitier. That was my personal impression, yes. 

Mr. Harxrys. Did you get that impression from the discussions 
with Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Miter. Partially, and also from my exposure to the National 
Football League in the last few years. 

Mr. Harkins. Did Mr. Bell indicate whether or not he talked to 
any of the other club owners ? 

Mr. Mitier. We knew he talked to Mr. Marshall, because while 
we were having a meeting, Mr. Marshall had occasion to talk to him 
on the phone. He interrupted the meeting, but we don’t know what 
transpired with regard to the conversation. 

Mr. Harkins. Did Mr. Bell make any representations with respect 
to Mr. Marshall’s recognizing the players’ association if the players’ 
association statement to the press were released ¢ 

Mr. Miter. No. We discussed it. I can’t recall what we dis- 
cussed, but it was unnecessary, because the press releases by Mr. 
Marshall were very definitive with regard to his opposition to the 
players’ association. 

The Cuatrman. Why do the owners refuse to recognize the players’ 
association, if you know ? 

Mr. Mitter. I don’t know the real reason. I would say that when 
they refused on February 2, and released their press release refusing 
recognition, I called the commissioner on Sunday and asked him what 
happened in the light of his enthusiastic attitude during the week. 
He said to me, and later released it in the papers, 3 days later, that 
he did not believe that I represented enough players, or that the 
players representatives, Kyle Rote and Norm Van Brocklin, actually 
represented the players. 

The Cuarrman. Do they represent them in numbers ? 

Mr. Minier. Yes. 

So, the following day, I released to the Associated Press and United 
Press this series of documents that I have sent to the subcommittee’s 
table for your perusal, which contains the names of 337 professional 
football players, on top of which, the Los Angeles Rams 

The CuatrMan. How many teams are represented ? 

Mr. Miter. Eleven teams, 10 here, and the Los Angeles Rams. 

The Cuatmman. In other words, you represent 11 out of the 12 
teams, and players’ names are contained in that document ? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. And they specifically state that we, 
the undersigned members of the Pittsburgh Steelers, pro-football 
team, hereby authorize Creighton Miller, 452 Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to represent us as members in the pro football players’ 
organization. 

t then goes through the 10 teams, and was signed late last No- 
vember and early December. 

The Cuarrman. What team failed to give a players’ representation ¢ 

Mr. Mriuter. The Chicago Bears. 

The Cuarrman. That is Mr. Halas’ team ? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. When was the last time the players’ association met 
with either the commissioner or any of the owners? 

Mr. Mintzer. January 31, 1957. 

The CrartrmMan. I have been on the committee for many years, and 
I have never met a finer group of men than the football players that 
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have appeared here. They have been forthright, honest, and careful 
in their replies. They show a high degree of intelligence. They 
would be the type of men I would ‘like to bargain w ith if I had the 
opportunity. I don’t understand why the owners don’t want to do 
So. 

Mr. Miter. I don’t, either. 

Mr. Harxins. What owners have indicated publicly that they would 
recognize a players’ association ? 

Mr. Mixer. I take this from the press. Mr. Wolfner of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals; Mr. Rosenbloom of the Baltimore Colts, a number 
of times, and recently in this magazine, Sports Review, wherein he 
endorses the players’ organization. 

Mr. Rooney at one time of the Pittsburgh Steelers; Mr. Reeves, I 
believe, in Los Angeles, was sympathetic. Mr. Morabito, in San Fran- 
ciso, had announced he was favorable, and several of the others. 
Some of the clubs are owned by 4 or 5 different eet Some of 
the others have expressed a sympathetic attitude toward i 

Mr. Harkins. Then the situation is that approximately 7 "dubs out 
of the 12 in the league have indicated they would recognize an asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Mitier. Seven or eight. 

Mr. Harkins. What owners have indicated publicly that they would 
not recognize a players’ association / 

Mr. Mitier. Again I take this from the press. Mr. Marshall ob- 
jected to the association. Mr. Halas, although not publicly, objected 
to the association. I understand from discussing it with other owners 
and with Mr. Bell, that Mr. Halas is against the players’ association 
because his players are not in it, for one reason. 

I read in the Chicago Herald-American this spring that the Green 
Bay Packers, Mr. Llewellyn, was not in favor of the association. 

Mr. Harkins. On page 3 of the part of the statement you have just 
finished reading, you say, “It can reasonably be inferred from this 
apparent inconsistency that the activities of the National Football 
League are controlled by a minority of the owners. 

Who are the owners that control the National Football League? 

Mr. Mituer. I don’t know the answer to that. I would say only 
from inference, that the National Football —— here before your 
subcommittee has a very important problem on its hands. The men 
that have come down here—I understand Mr. Halas will testify 
tomorrow. He is with the Chicago Bears. Mr. Luckman was with 
the Chicago Bears under Mr. Halas, a fine man. Mr. George Connor, 
for whom I have a great respect, was a Chicago Bears player, and 
now coach. Red Grange, an ex-Chicago Bear, who apparently has 
television or radio commitments with the Bears to ren their 
games. From that inference, members of the Bears, or past mem- 
bers of the Bears, have come down to plead the N: a Football 
ease for them—Mr. Bednarik is with the Philadelphia Eagles. From 
that I would say that Mr. Halas, from inference only, has a position 
of authority and some power in the N ational Football League. 

During the meeting in Philadelphia, Mr. Marshall was given some 
testimonial of some kind for his many years’ service in the National 
Football League. This is once again only from inference, but I 
believe Mr. Marshall is an important part of the National Football 
League. I don’t know any of ‘these things as a matter of fact. But 
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they are the older members in point of service. The younger mem- 
bers, I believe, don’t enjoy the same seniority and authority of the 
older members. 

Mr. Wixx1am Mriuirr. At that same January meeting you referred 
to, where Mr. Bell at one point made the statement that “if the players’ 
association wasn’t recognized, he would quit, the players’ association 
in fact was not recognized, is that right? 

Mr. Crercnron Mier. That is right. 

Mr. Witt1am Miuier. There also was this testimonial on behalf of 
the owners for George Marshall at that same January meeting ? 

Mr. CreigHton Miuer. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuru1am Muiuerr. Also, instead of quitting, Mr. Bell got a 
raise in pay? 

Mr. Creienton Minier. That is true. He got either $10,000 or 
$20,000 from the owners, and all he got from us was a headache. 

He came out in his statement on February 2, a Saturday, released 
for the Sunday papers, and said: 

“We will not recognize any bargaining agent.” 

Mr. Wiitu1Am Miiier. He wasn’t speaking for you when he said 
“we ? 

Mr. Cretenton Miniter. Apparently not. 

Mr. Harxtys. I would like at this time to offer for the record—— 

The CHatrMAN. Just a minute. 

Would you say, for one reason or another, Mr. Miller, that the men 
who control the league are Messrs. Bell, Halas, and Marshall ? 

Mr. Mutter. By inference alone. I don’t have any facts to substan- 
tiate that. That would be my opinion; yes. Not totally, but they 
have more authority than other individual owners. That is my 
impression. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe that. the players should have some 
vote in the selection of a commissioner 

Mr. Mirier. Let me put it this way, Mr. Chairman: 

If they don’t have a vote in the selection of one commissioner, I 
think that more than one commissioner, possibly, should be set up, 
similar to the suggestion I understand the subcommittee received 
from the Governor of Colorado, where a commission of 3 members 
be set up, 1 for the players, 1 for the owners, and 1 independent com- 
missioner. 

If that were so, I certainly would say that the players should have 
no voice in the commissioner of the owners. But as it stands today, 
even if the man were superhuman, how could an individual as com- 
missioner be impartial—I say this without any derogatory implication 
to Mr. Bell, because I think that Mr. Bell is an honest man. But how 
could anyone paid by the owners, elected by the owners, judge a dis- 
pute between the owners and the players with complete objectivity 
or detachme nt ¢ 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Chairman, I think the sports editor of one 
of the Cleveland newspapers suggested that there be more than one 
high commissioner of baseball. 

Mr. Miller, do vou remember that suggestion by a sports editor of 
one of your hometown pi pers ¢ 

Mr. Mrurer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. McCrtrocn. Do you 


1 think his reasoning would apply just as 
well to football as to baseha WH 4 
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Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

I don’t feel qualified to speak about baseball, but I assume if their 
problems are the same, I would say yes. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Did you ever discuss this problem with that sports 
editor? I believe it was of the Cleveland News or Cleveland Press. 

Mr. Miuter. I would say now I never have. I may have discussed 
the general problem, but I don’t recall reading that article. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe I should have put this in the record before. 
I am going to put it in the record now. It is a statement of Mr. 
Miller’s history. 

(The document referred to reads, in full, as follows :) 


CREIGHTON BE. MILLER 


Notre Dame all-American halfback 1943; graduated from Notre Dame Univer- 
sity 1944; drafted by the Brooklyn Dodgers of National Football League as 
No. 1 draft choice 1944 (did not play); backfield coach, Notre Dame, 1944; 
backfield coach, Yale University, 1945; employed by Cleveland Browns profes- 
sional team as scout in 1945; assistant coach in 1946; scout in 1947; graduated 
Yale University Law School 1947; assistant attorney general, State of Ohio, 
1949-50; regional enforcement director, Office of Price Stabilization 1951-52. 
Presently in private practice. Attorney for National Football Players Association. 

(Family background in football: Father—M. Harry Miller, captain, Notre 
Dame, 1908; Uncle—Ray Miller, 1914; Uncle—Walter Miller, 1920; Uncle, Gerry 
Miller, 1924; Uncle, Don Miller, 1924, one of Notre Dame’s Four Horsemen; 
Brother, Tom Miller, 1942.) 


Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to offer 
for the record a memorandum dated February 23, 1957, which con- 
sists of a report. to the players, of the January meeting with the 
owners. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL FoorspaLtt LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 23, 1957. 
To ALL PLAYERS: 

The following is a report of the Philadelphia meeting between Commissioner 
Bert Bell and Association Representatives Kyle Rote and Norm Van Brocklin, 
and Creighton Miller, legal counsel. 

We met with Mr. Bell on January 28, 29, and 30, and at the conclusion of 
this meeting were convinced that he was strongly in favor of our association. 
During the course of our discussion we suggested that our group could be 
of real service to the game and the owners if they would formally recognize 
us and consider our proposals. Mr. Bell informed us that if we would endorse 
the option clause and draft method that he could virtually assure us of recognition 
and fair treatment as this would give him sufficient weight with the owners. 
During the early part of our meeting he was extremely confident and we endorsed 
the clause and draft method. 

This clause had been discussed at great length at our New York representatives’ 
meeting and it was agreed that if it could be used as a bargaining agent it should 
be so used. This was decided because a legal attack on this clause might event- 
ually prove disadvantageous to the players by throwing the league into a very 
chaotic condition if it resulted that every player was, each year, a free agent, 
although some liberalization of this clause would be good. 

On January 30, just prior to our press conference, Mr. Bell showed signs of 
losing confidence and we informed him because of this we would not release our 
endorsement. He stated he would not go before the owners with our proposals 
if we did not endorse. A lengthly discussion resulted in an even stronger expres- 
sion of confidence from him and we released the endorsement believing that it 
was in our opinion necessary to become recognized. 

Mr. Bell felt the $5,000 minimum was good; that recognition was a virtual 
certainty; that the $12 per day for lodging and meals during the period between 
training camp and the regular season road trips for teams that did not eat 
together was very fair and he wanted it standardized; he was also in favor of 
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a shorter training season before the first exhibition game; he was definitely 
opposed to the insertion of the injury clause and told us we would be unsuccess- 
ful on this point. We then discussed exhibition camp expenses—our proposal 
being a minimum of $50 per week for veterans and $25 per week for rookies 
(not games but per week) beginning with the first week of training. We wanted 
it paid as expenses because it would then be a tax saving to players and owners. 
Mr. Bell thought this was certainly reasonable, but did advance the thought 
that the three weaker clubs might have difficulty with this amount. We further 
informed him that we were going to be firm on these figures. The press release 
was prepared and included the $50 and $25 per week figures. 

Mr. Halas, in talking to Mr. Bell, suggested we omit any mention of these 
figures. Mr. Bell again assured us that he would have very little difficulty with 
Mr. Halas if we would comply. Relying once again on Mr. Bell’s enthusiastic 
confidence we agreed. 

Mr. Bell strongly suggested that he be permitted to present our proposals and 
intended to make this presentation on Thursday evening, January 31, at dinner 
recess, but the owners met separately and voted Mr. Bell a $10,000 yearly increase 
plus a $10,000 bonus. As you all now know, a few minor concessions were granted 
and the door was slammed in our faces. 

We do not know what happened at the meeting, except that Mr. Bell stated to 
us after the rejection that many of the owners felt we were not an organization, 
but there were just a few of us in the association. We immediately decided to 
fight for recognition and the whole story was released to the press. In arriving 
at our decision to make the endorsement concession we realized that in the 
event we were misled and misused, which we obviously were, we would through 
the press let you and the public know how totally and ruthlessly unfair they 
had been and mass indignation would be and has been the general reaction. 
Tronically, it has further consolidated all of the players in the country, as most 
players now feel there is even a more pressing need for our association and it 
iS more necessary than ever before that we stick together. If you are asked 
your opinion of this issue by writers and radiobroadcasters you will perform a 
service to our group by enthusiastically discussing the fact that we are even 
more dedicated and have the utmost confidence that our objectives will be 
attained. 

Each representative has periodically been advised and is keeping the issue 
alive in the eyes of the public, which we believe to be vital at this time. Needless 
to say, the press and public are overwhelmingly for the player and they now 
realize, as even Mr. Bell concedes, that our program is fair in every respect. 
We have a great asset in public sentiment and it is rapidly becoming a tre- 
mendous factor much to the distress of Mr. Bell and the owners. 

We feel that the owners were not fully aware of the stability and strength 
of our organization, although Mr. Bell was presented with all of the evidence 
released a short time ago reflecting that 370 players were in the association. 
Since the Philadelphia meetings several owners have publicly endorsed the 
association and we expect more endorsements shortly. Mr. Bell in a radio 
interview said that he would not object to another meeting—an open one with 
radio and newspapermen invited. We are confident that another meeting would 
be most favorable to us. 

Several of the Chicago Bears have individually expressed a sincere desire to 
join, and plan to do so when training camp begins. Last season they received 
$6 meal money per day, and next year will receive $9 as a result of the as- 
sociation’s intervention. That should dispel the rumor that they already have 
what our group seeks. 

If any of you are making less than $5,000 per season, or if you know of any 
player who was injured and was not paid his full contract salary, please advise 
our legal counsel and the information will be treated confidentially until you 
are personally consulted as to the advisability of a press release that would 
aid our cause. 

Our suggestion to each of you is to maintain confidence and view the owners’ 
action as the end of the first round—not the fight. We believe the owners 
did not know of our full strength when they rejected our group. Above all, we 
must stick together, and if we do that we are certain to succeed. 

Mr. Bell has been conferring with us by telephone and has indicated the owners 
are considering another meeting to discuss recognition of our association. We 
are interested in a meeting of the owners only if they intend to act upon our 
proposals and treat them and the players with some degree of fairness. 
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In view of the fact that several owners are publicly stating that many players 
are not in our group, a short note to your representative expressing your con- 
tinued confidence in the association would further help a program which we are 


about to start to have the owners reconsider recognition and training-camp 
expenses. If the Los Angeles Rams players will send postcards to Norm Van 


Brocklin, 404 Concord Building, Portland, Oreg., stating that each is a member 


of the association, we will then have 370 signatures. 
KYLE Rore. 


Norm VAN BROCKLIN. 
CREIGHTON E. MILyer. 


REPRESENTATIVES’ ADDRESSES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


Bill Pellington, Box 238, Ramsey, N. J. (Davis 7-0966) 


Kyle Rote, 417 Canterbury Hill, San Antonio, Tex. (Taylor 2-0572) 

Billy Howton, 3229 Westridge, Houston, Tex. (Mohawk 5—S000) 

Joe Schmidt, 252 Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Evergreen 1-5229) 

Don Colo, 86 31 Lindberg, Berea, Ohio (Berea 4—-1688) 

Jack Jennings, 6256 North Talman, Chicago, Ill. (Ambassador 2—4967) 
Norm Van Brocklin, 404 Concord Building, Portland, Oreg. (Capital 38-4934) 
Adrian Burk, 3705 Fort Avenue, Waco, Tex. (3—1739) 

Norb Hecker, 73 Hamilton, Berea, Ohio (Berea 4-6197) 

Lynn Chandnois, Trotwood Acres, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Tennyson 5—2094) 

Gordon Soltau, 735 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Douglas 2—4848) 


sert Bell, Suite 601, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Kingsley 5-6650) 
Creighton BH. Miller, 452 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio (Main 1-4277) 

Mr. Harxrns. Mr. Miller, are you familiar with a letter, dated May 
1957, from the managing director of the Cardinals to the players on 
his team, with respect to these hearings? 

Mr. Mriter. No; Iamnot. I read the yee elicited last week. 
For the first time I saw that letter. I would like to interject that Mr. 
Jennings, who is o ur players’ represent: ative, had called me and asked 
what the association’s opinion would be if Mr, Wolfner, of the Chicago 
Cardinals, sent such a letter out. 

[ checked with our people and later called him back and told him 
that I though it was a fine idea, and each player should express his 
own personal opinion. 

Mr. Harxtns. Did you have any knowledge of the anonymous letter 
from a football player that was sent to the chairman, with respect to 
this matter ? 

Mr. Miturr. I read it in the record. I have no idea who sent it, 
and I checked with the association members, and they have no idea who 
sent it. 

The CHatrman. Suppose you read your statement. 

Mr. Mirirr. The professional football players’ contract is a legal 
monstrosity. To better understand the unconscionable advantage it 
bestows upon the commissioner and owners, certain features of the 
contract, which contain clauses unfair to the player, should be 
discussed. 

Article 6, which enables the club to release the player at any 
time, is that which impresses upon it a lack of mutuality. The club 
is not bound to the terms thereof, but the player is at all times bound. 
If the coach determines that the player’s performance is unsatisfactory, 
he may immediately terminate the contract. This type of agreement 
is one sided, and many cases have held it unreasonable and unenforc- 
ible and denied specific enforcement on the ground that it is in- 
definite and uncertain. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I would like to ask the witness whether or not 
he had considered the possibility that certain provisions of this con- 
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tract, which are set out here, may be void by reason of being against 
public interest ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; I have thought of that. I think if they are, they 
should be removed from the contract. They serve no useful purpose 
if they are. 

Mr. McCvutx.ocu. Have you come to any conclusion of whether or 
not any one of these particular provisions is void, or might be void, 
under that general rule? 

Mr. Miter. I have come to only one conclusion, that isn’t definite. 
That is, section 14 of article 1 of the bylaws, which is incorporated 
into the contr act, plus contract article 4, in both of which the player 
waives any right against the commissioner ; just basic legal knowledge 
tells me that this is probably against public policy. I don’t know. 
But I do know that the threat of 1t being in there might serve the same 

urpose as if it were enforcible. For that reason, I think it should 
e removed. 

The Cuamman. Are you referring to clause 11? 

Mr. Miner. Clause 11 and also article 4 of the contract say the 
same thing: That the player waives any right of action against the 
owner. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the player waives any claim for 
damages to anybody connected officially with the league or the owners. 
He waives his claims for damages and every claim or demand what- 
ever that may arise out of a decision of the said commissioner of the 
National Football League. It is a pretty broad and sweeping waiver. 
I am quite sure the gentleman from Ohio is eminently sound in his 
position that it is contrary to public policy. It couldn’t be enforced. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. Injuries occur to football players much more frequently 
than in other team sports, and the absence of any injury clause in the 
contract, whereby the player must be paid the contract price during 
his disability, leaves to the discretion of the owners and coaches a 
decision which has invited abuse. Workmen’s compensation has oc- 
casionally been awarded players, but these award have been inadequate. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask several ques- 
tions at this point. 

Under Ohio law, workmen’s compensation for football or other 
employed players is at the same level and under the same conditions 
as workmen’s compensation for any employee, be it a sports editor 

a president of a company or a foreman in a plant or an automobile 
mechs anic; is it not? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes; that is my understanding, in Ohio. 

Mr. McCuttocn. In other words, if a football player is injured in 
the course and scope of his employment, whether or not playing a 
game—he might be injured traveling to or from a game—all medical 
and hospital bills are paid from the workmen’s compensation fund in 
Ohio. Is that right? 

Mr. Mirier. Not always. Yes, they are; but sometimes the club 
picks ag? the difference of a medical bill for extraordinary work, such 
as Don Greenwood, of the Cleveland Browns, whose cheekbone was 
fractured in a game with San Francisco. 

Mr. McCuttocn. What I am trying to get into the record is that 
all medical and hospital bills, and all expenses of that nature, are 
paid for football players in the same manner and for the same amount 
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as they would be paid for any employee in any private industry in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Mitier. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McCuxtocn. If he is temporarily and totally disabled he would 
receive the same benefits for temporary total disability as any other 
employee, whether that employee was George Humphrey, chairman 
of the board of Hanna Co., or the sports editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, or whoever it was. 

If he were permanently and totally disabled by reason of an acci- 
dent in the course and scope of his employment, he would be paid 
workmen’s compensation as long as he lived, on the same basis as 
any employee in private industry. 

If his income were at the $10, 000 level, or even at the $8,000 level, 
that would be at the maximum under Ohio law; would it not ! 

Mr. Mixer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McCut1ocn. That would be at the same rate as the president 
of a company or anyone who made that maximum salary. 

If he loses his life in the course and scope of his employment, his 
widow and his dependents would receive the same compensation un- 
der Ohio law as the employee, whether it were an executive employee 
or a day laborer of any private business? 

Mr. Miter. That is my understanding. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection, suppose you read, on page 5 
of your statement, your footnote 10. 

I would say to the gentleman from Ohio that this is very interesting. 
But perhaps the witness should read footnote 10. 

Mr. Mitier. Dick Fouts, of the Los Angeles Rams, injured his 
shoulder in an exhibition game with the Chicago Cardinals on or 
about September 1, 1956. His contract was for $5,500. After the 
eee league game he was paid $916.70 and released. On October 

, 1956, he was examined by his own phy sician, Dr. J. A. Nigro, in 
K, ansas C ity, Mo., who diagnosed the injury as “an anterior capsular 
tear of the joint structure involvi ing the head of the left humerus with 
painful fibrosis present.” 

Dr. Nigro stated on his report : 

The patient may improve with injections of cortef followed by ultrasonic 
therapy. At this time the patient is totally disabled from playing football, 
unless strapping with prevention of active motions of the left shoulder is carried 
out. 

On November 6, 1956, Fouts sent Dr. Nigro’s medical report to Com- 
missioner Bell, requesting his full contract price. He has been un- 
successful in obtaining any further compensation on either his con- 
tract or for medical expenses incurred since his contract was ter- 
minated. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this 
comment. 

T regret to read about this individual’s difficulty. Had this player 
been an employee of the Cleveland Browns he would have been en- 
titled to much more than this footnote indicates that he would have 
been entitled to. 

If he were partially permanently disabled by this injury, he would 
be entitled to seiapenestion as long as he lived, under Ohio laws. I 
do not know what the California State law is on compensation. If 
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it permits this sort of thing, I would suggest that California promptly 
set about improving its workmen’s compensation laws. If California 
Jaws are substantially as Ohio laws are, I would suggest that this 
player get a good lawyer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. Could I ask a question of the Congressman ? 

The Cuatrman. First, read the rest of the footnote. 

Mr. Mritter. Frank McPhee has sued the Chicago Cardinals for 
$4,229.42, after injuring his shoulder in the San Francisco exhibition 
game in ‘September of 1955. He reinjured his shoulder in the Los 
Angeles exhibition game of 1956 and has never received his full con- 
tract price. 

A Washington Redskins player sustained a fractured bone in his 
Jeg in an early 1956 exhibition game. He was released and paid $500 
of his $5,250 contract. 

The Cuarrman. What happened to the lawsuit ? 

Mr. Mitxer. It is pending. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this com- 
ment again: Under the Ohio 1: and I am not familiar with the 
Jaws of other States—an employer cannot discharge an employee and 
discharge any liability under the workmen’s compensation law in the 
State of Ohio. They go on either as permanent or partial disability. 

If he loses his life as a part of the accident, his widow and depend- 
ents are paid as long as they are dependents. His discharge by an 
employer does not affect the workman’s compensation payments in 
any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Rogers. If a football player gets injured in a game, is that an 
accident within the meanging of the Ohio compensation laws? 

Mr. McCuttocnu. That ismy understanding. 

Mr. Rogers. Well—— 

Mr. Muter. That is my understanding, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to respectfully submit to the committee 
and direct it to Mr. McCulloch’s attention 

Mr. Rocers. Did any of these players file for workmen’s compen- 
sation ¢ 

Mr. Mirirr. I am not aware that they did. I assume that they 
did not, for two reasons: For one reason, with regard to the Wash- 
ington Redskins, that player wants to make another team this year. 
He does not want his name released. He does not want any animosity 
incurred toward him by any team he would like to try out for. 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure everybody in Washington is aware of that 
last. one. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the difference between the 
workmen’s compensation and the injury clause, we are interested in 
incorporating in the National Football League contract similar lan- 
guage to that in the All-American Conference contract, that we want 
protection, from a salary standpoint, for a player that gets injured in 
his third game, and let us assume that he is signed for $12,000, to make 
it an even $1,000 per game. 

It is my impression, although I am not sure, that workmen’s compen- 
sation, if he is out 3 weeks—football is a seasonal thing and 3 weeks in 
football is unlike 3 weeks, disability in another job. If he is out 3 
weeks with an injured, bad leg, he gets paid on a statutory basis for 
those 3 weeks, which would not be in keeping with the amount of his 
$3,000 or $1,000 per week. 
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Now, I make that differentiation to show the point that an injury 
clause is necessary to protect the salary of the player. He is pro- 
tected by workmen’s compensation, but this does not insure his salary. 
Few players file for workmen’s compensation because many clubs pay 
them their regular salary any way, in order not to raise what is al- 
ready a rather prohibitive premium because of the dangers involved 
in professional football. 

So the Cleveland Browns’ rate has gone down, in the last few years, 
instead of up. Very few players that I know of have filed. 

Mr. McCorxocn. I think Mr. Miller is doing a fine job for the 
players and the association. I think he is to be complimented for it. 

I just wanted the record to factually show that employees in sports 
in Ohio have the same general coverage that employees do in every 
type of activity in our State. 

And, of course, whenever employers provide benefits beyond that 
provided by law, that meets the approval of the public generally, I 
have no objection. Nor have I objection, obviously, to you making 
the good fight that you are making in the interest of the members of 
this association. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. Of course, you recognize that under workmen’s com- 
pensation the employers have a right to elect, whether or not they 
come under the terms and provisions of it. The laws in most States 
so provide. 

Do you know of any employer or football owner that has rejected 
the provisions of State et laws? 

Mr. Miter. No; I don't. But I do know there has been a question 
of injury that the employers take an exception to. 

Mr. Rocers. But now, we also have what we call unemployment- 
compensation insurance, where a contribution is made by the employer 
to the fund. When a man becomes unemployed, he can for a period 
of 27 weeks draw a stipulated amount. 

Do you know whether or not any of the owners pay on any em- 
ployees into that fund? 

Mr. Miter. I cannot recall the name, but I know of two people in 
Ohio that have filed unemployment compensation. I know that the 
Browns pay a premium, or have paid a premium, into unemplovment- 
compensation funds. 

Mr. McCutiocn. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Rocrers. Yes. 

Mr. McCutuocn. I think there were some baseball players that 
have made application for unemployment compensation under the 
Ohio laws in recent years; have there not / 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes; but I think the owners immediately discourage 
it if they find out in time. I think that is their practice. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Miller, during the discussions with Commis- 
sioner Bell in January, did he oppose insertion of an injury clause 
in the players’ contracts? 

Mr. Minter. Yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Harxtns. What reasons did he give? 

Mr. Mitzer. Well, I vaguely remember that he said that “we will 
have a lot of minor cases on our hands if somebody gets a sore thumb,” 
and so on and so forth. 
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The CuarrmMan. Might I ask one other question ? 

On that score about contracts, Mr. Bell said that the football players 
never read their contracts and do not know the contents of the con- 
tracts. What is your reaction to that, that they do not read their 
contracts ? 

Mr. Mituer. I would say that a lot of them do not read it for one 
reason: They cannot do anything about it; up to this date they have 
not been able to do anything about it, anyway. 

They have been in a helpless position. If they see they have to 
waive the right, except for outstanding players such as George 
Connor 

The CHatrMAn. How do they know that if they do not read the 
contract ? 

Mr. Mitier. They know about it from the veteran ballplayers, or 
they know about it when they come into the league, they are told by 

the veterans that they are paid a certain amount and they may get 

released and they may get retained, but there is nothing they can 
do to insure it except if they are an ’ outstanding ballplayer, such as 
George Connor. 

I see in his testimony where he had it changed, he had the contract 
changed in three regards, which meant to me that apparently he 
did not think he was sufficiently protected. 

The Cuarrman. But do you agree with him generally that players 
do not read their contracts ? 

Mr. Miter. No; I wou!d not say that. I do not agree with that. 
I would say many of them don’t, but I would not say 80 percent of 
them don’t. And the ones that I have talked to that did not have 
expressed the idea that they started to read it. 

I asked them, “Do you know that ele is no injury clause in your 
contract,” and many of them said, “No, I don’t; I did not read it. 

The Crarman. Is this the reason? They want to play football 
and if they want to play football they have to sign a contract which 
binds them in the ways indicated. They have no choice and they 
cannot do anything about it. Therefore they sign? Is that it? 

Mr. Mriter. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And Mr. Bell said the only thing they are in- 
terested in is the amount of salary they can get. 

Mr. Mitter. I would not say that; in my opinion they were in- 
terested in other things besides salary. I would say that salary 
would be foremost, however. 

The Cuamman. Would not the fact that the players have formed 
an association indicate that the players are definitely interested in 
the terms of their contracts? 

Mr. Mrier. Very definitely, in my opinion. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Mr. Chairman? 

We had some interesting testimony from Mr. Connor the other 
day. He stated that he made a considerable number of changes in 
his contract. 

Do you find that many players are making changes in these uni- 
form contracts ? 

Mr. Miter. Some of the exceptional ones are able to do it, but 
the average player affected by the reserve clause and other clauses 
in the contract is not able to dictate terms to management. 
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Mr. McCutiocnu. They either have to take their contract or 
leave it? 

Mr. Murr. Yes; that is right. 

Now, Mr. Connor, for whom I have a great respect, was an ex- 
ceptional player. 

Mr. McCuttocn. They wanted him badly enough so they let him 
blue-pencil the provisions of the contract, is that it ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes, he had a no-trade and injury protection and a 
no-cut contract. Those were the three things that he changed in 
his contract, as I understand the testimony from last week. 

Mr. McCutiocnu. Do you discuss these provisions with individual 
players in the association which you represent ? 

Mr. Miter. Oh, at great length. 

Mr. Harxgtns. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Harkins. 

Mr. Harxrns. Mr. Miller, during his appearance on July 24 Mr. 
Bell was questioned about the provisions of section 10 of the uniform 
players’ contract; that is, the reserve clause. He was specifically 
asked why the rate of compensation to be paid to the player under 
his option was changed from 100 percent to 90 percent of the previ- 
ous year’s salary. 

And he stated, at page 1462 of the transcript (p. 2500, supra). 

Well, because we wanted to write a better contract for the player. 

Do you agree that this change resulted in a better contract for the 
player ? 

Mr. Mitier. No, I don’t. It resulted in a worse contract for the 
player, and the reason it was put in, in my opinion, was to discourage 
any possibility of free agency. 

In the All-American Conference, they had 100 percent of the same 
salary figure for the year before. Up until 4 or 5 years ago in thie 
National Football League they had 100 percent. But what would 
happen would be this: A player would come in and he would have a 
bad year, and he would say, after the option was exercised on May 
1, “I will play my option out,’ and the club owner would say to 
him, “Well, if you are going to play your option out at the same 
price, sign a new contract.” 

And some were reluctant to do that, and others did it auto 
matically. However, the change of 10 percent put the player in 
this position: Now, if a man were getting $20,000 and he was going 
to be cut 10 percent, or $2,000, he would then be discouraged “from 
playing out his option and the following year become a free agent. 

So he will sign and the club owner will pay him somewhat more 
than the $18,000, which is the 10-percent cut of $20,000, in order that 
he will be under contract that year and won’t be a free agent the 
following year. 

It is my impression, and I have it shortly in my statement, that 
I do not believe any free agency exists in professional football—as 
a practical matter. 

The CHamman. Go ahead and read your statement. 

Mr. Mitier. Injured players, after having been waived and re 
leased, appealed their cases to the commissioner’s office without satis- 
faction. Many others, in order not to be ostracized from organized 
football the following year, have filed no appeals. The commis 
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sioner’s decision, by virtue of the contractual clauses and the bylaws, 
is final, binding, conclusive, and without further appeal. 

Therefore, the player actually is a party to no contract. If he 
wants to play professional football in this country, he is forced to 
agree that the coach, owner, or commissioner can cancel the contract 
at any time or assign him without knowledge or notification. 

Mr. Rogers. May “T ask one question, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Miller, at the top of page 6: 

* * * in order not to be ostracized from organized football the following year, 
have filed no appeals. 

Do you have evidence of that situation ? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes; I have later in my statement similar cases where 
the player is a troublemaker, or files injury claims with the com- 
sioner, and so forth, can be released, not for that reason but for the 
reason that he is not good enough. They take 60 to camp and they 
only keep 35, and it is within the discretion of mans igement whether 
he 1s good enough to be retained. 

Mr. Rocrrs. And do you feel that that is their method of ostra- 
cizing them; that is, if he should file a complaint or appeal a case to 
the commissioner, that when they take 60 to camp, and he is one of 
the topnotch boys, that he will be dropped ? 

Mr. Mitier. That is one way. The other is through the gentle- 
man’s agreement among the owners not to pick up a certain player 
that has been put on waivers. 

Mr. Rogers. What evidence do you have on that? 

Mr. Minter. I have a case in my footnote No. 38 that would sub- 
stantiate the gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. Rogers. On page 17? 

Mr. Minter. On page 17. 

Mr. Rocers. I see. All right. 

Pardon me. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose you read it, just read footnote 38 now. 

Mr. Miter (reading) : 

A professional player of 7 years’ experience, conceded by most coaches and 
players to be of outstanding ability, was placed on waivers in the middle of the 
1956 season. Within 5 hours a member of the coaching staff of 3 professional 
teams informed him that each was interested in claiming him. Seven hours 
after waiver time he was notified by each that they could not claim him. Two 
weeks later he appealed his case to the players’ association. Within 4 days an 
eastern division team signed him, and he played superb football the remainder 
of the season. 

As a result of his 24%4 weeks of inactivity, he lost approximately $2,500. 

The Cuairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mitter. The next footnote, or shall I continue reading ? 

The Caarrman. Did you finish that footnote 38 ? 

You speak of Bill Radovich. 


Mr. Mitier. Yes. [| Reading:| 


Bill Radovich was blacklisted by the National Football League and its affili- 
ates after signing a contract with the Los Angeles Dons, of the now defunct 
All-American Conference, while still the property of the Detroit Lions. Rado- 
vich v. N. F. L. 


I take that from the allegations in his case. I realize that the 
merits are still pending in San Francisco Federal court. 
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Mr. Rogers. Well now, Mr. Miller, are you familiar with the views 
and thinking, so to speak, of the players, and do you take from your 
knowledge of the players that they feel that if they do appeal, that 
they w ill be ostracized? Is that sentiment prevalent among the 
players ? 

Mr. Miuier. Very much so. Like any organization, a trouble- 
maker, if they can do it gr acefully, is eased out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, it is also applied to nontroublemakers in 
the sense that those who have legitimate claims would be timid in 
filing appeals because of the results you indicate ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

I say it would be a very dissuading factor for a player that is not a 
troublemaker. He will say, “Well, | am not going to make a Federal 
case out of it.” 

That would be about the size of it. 

The CuatrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Could I ask one question, please, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Is the provision that the commissioner’s decision 
is final, binding, conclusive, and without further appeal similar to 
the provision that the baseball constitution contains? 

Mr. Mitxer. I assume; I do not know the baseball bylaws. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question here / 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. Are you saying there that a player must abide by the 
commissioner’s decision and not sue in a court of low on his contract ? 

Mr. Miter. I am saying that that is in the bylaws. 

Mr. Prerce. That is in the bylaws? 

Mr. Mituer. Well, he waives any right whether—— 

Mr. Pierce. But actuallly that would be contrary to public policy, 
would it not? 

Mr. Miter. It would, but the fact that it is in there is a threat that 
serves almost the same purpose many times as if it were effective. 

The Cuatrman. If the man sued, though, he would be characterized 
as a troublemaker, would he not? 

Mr. Mitter. One isolated case, I would say, “No.” But periodically, 
if they got one case from this team and one case from that team, they 
would be characterized possibly as troublemakers; yes. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Miter. If he wants to play professional football in this coun- 
try he is forced to agree that the coach, owner, or commissioner can 

cancel the contract at any time or assign him without knowledge or 
notification. He is aware that, if he is injured, he has no claim against 
the club, owner, or commissioner, and that he has no voice in future 
destiny. He knows that, if he makes the active player list of 35 
f Lyers, his traveling expenses to training camp may be deducted from 
his salary. 

Why does he accept these terms? Because he has no choice in the 
matter. He is unable individually to fight the system without reper- 

cussions reflecting on his character or personality 

He has one alternative: To join with other players similarly situ- 
ated and attempt by the strength of association to intelligently seek 
a remedy to this unique frustration in American industry. 
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It is, therefore, difficult to understand Commissioner Bell’s state- 
ment, and I quote: 

The football player’s contract in my opinion is the best in any sport from the 
standpoint of the player; it gives him a strong bargaining position. 

The baseball contract is similar enough to make applicable the late 
Judge Frank’s opinion in the Gardella case in 1949, which reads in 
part, and I quote: 

We have a monopoly which, in its effect on ballplayers like the plaintiff, pos- 
sesses characteristics shockingly repugnant to moral principles that, at least since 
the War Between the States, have been basic in America as shown by the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution condemning involuntary servitude. 

And I believe in that opinion the late Judge Frank also stated that 
if the players were to be regarded as quasi-peons—and he was talking 
about baseball players—it is of no moment that they are well paid, 
that only the totalitarian mind will excuse virtual slavery. 

The Cuarrman. While they did not pass specifically on this opinion 
of Judge Frank, nonetheless, we had a different result in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Mitier. Are you referring to the Toolson case, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. Because the Gardella case, as I understand it, was never 
taken up—— 

The Cuarrman. The Gardella case was settled ? 

Mr. Miniter. Yes; and never taken to the Supreme Court. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Mitierr. I would say in the Toolson case, I believe, they wrote a 
200-word majority opinion, and Justices Burton and Reed wrote 2,700 
words in the minority opinion, and it was my humble evaluation that 
the Supreme Court in the Toolson case did not really reexamine the 
underlying issues and for that reason 

The Cuarrman. That is right. In the Toolson case the Supreme 
Court did not consider the merits of the reserve clause in organized 
baseball, nor approve it. 

Mr. Mutter. I submit that for your adjudication. 

Dissatisfied players effectively assigned by baseball law have been 
uniformly successful in recovering damages for breach of contract 
from the transferor club, both when they refused to accept the assign- 
ment and when they reported to the assignee. 

The effectiveness in transferring the rights to players is found, there- 
fore, not from enforcement by civil courts, but from cooperation 
among the owners in baseball. This applies to the blacklisting prac- 
tice in professional football as evidenced by the allegations in the 
Radovich case, and is mentioned in order that legislative enactment, if 
found necessary, might be designed to protect the player from this 
type of abuse. 

Mr. Hargrns. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miller, are you saying there, no matter what legislation this 
committee ultimately recommends that the Congress enact, that there 
should be a method provided whereby any player ultimately can have 
access to the courts? 

Mr. Mitzer. That is one alternative. The other would be, as a 
practical matter, that the player would be safeguarded from abuse, 
whether that would be established by a three-man commission or 
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whether it would be established by the fact that he would have rights 
to the courts with the elimination of section 14 of article 1 of “the 
bylaws, or article 4 of the contract, or whatever clauses that provide 
that he release the commissioner and waives any rights. 

I would say either way, yes, definitely, that he should be protected. 
If it could be done legislatively—I am not aware of the technicalities 
involved—that it should be done legislatively. If it cannot be done 
legislatively, it should be done as a practical matter, practical appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Harxrns. In other words, there should be a method for a 
player who is treated unfairiy, or who is boycotted or blacklisted, 
there should be some way for him to go in the courts and get an 
adjudication of his claim; is that it? 

Mr. Miuirr. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Harkins. That is the situation right now, is it not, with foot- 
ball under the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Mitier. That is true. And I might interject at this time, if 
Congressman Keating’s bill and Congressman Byrnes’ bill should be 
recommended and passed by the Congress, exempting employment of 
players, that that right under the antitrust laws will then be taken 
away. And I submit respectfully to the subcommittee that if it is 
taken away, consideration of the players’ protection under the labor 
laws should be fully explored. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; but under the Keating bill, or the Hillings 
bill, as you indicated, you would not get the relief you indicate. You 
are now saying there ought to be recourse to the courts under the 
circumstances, ‘where the ‘play er is treated as a semipeon, as the late 
Judge Frank "indicated ! 

Mr. Mitier. Well, he might be able to resort to the courts under the 
labor law, and he might still have that right. But the difficulty which 
occurs to me is that what is an unreasonable and illegal restraint of 
trade, such as Radovich 

The Cuarrman. I do not see how he could come into court under 
the labor law under those conditions. 

Mr. Mirurr. Could he not come in under an unfair labor practice ? 

The Cuarrman. That is straining it pretty far. 

Mr. Mitxer. That is what worries me. If he has no Federal redress, 
I suggest, again, to the subcommittee, that I would like to see the 
players protected. 

If you take away the right to sue under the Federal antitrust laws, 
and leave the player with the possibility of no Federal redress, I 
think that legislation of that type would do a terrible injustice to the 
player 

Mr. Wrurtam Miiuer. I take it what you are saying is you are not 
in favor of the Keating bill or Byrnes bill under present form—with- 
out amendment ? 

Mr. Creiguton Miiier. I have suggested later in my statement 
that certain amendments to the Keating and Byrnes bills be made to 
give to the player a right that is being taken away by removing the 
jurisdiction of the antitrust laws. 

But I do say this, that the Keating and Byrnes bills are the best 
practical solution of the six pending bills, in my opinion. And I 
discuss that a little later. 
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Mr. Witt1am Mutter. Could I ask one more question, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wiu1am Mitter. Let me just, in summing up your testimony 
on this injury clause and the contract generally, put a hypothetical 
question to you, and ask you if I am correct in my interpretation of 
your analysis of these contracts. 

Suppose a college graduate who is an all-American football player 
signs one of these uniform contracts with a football team today, and 
he is offered the sum of $24,000 for playing the 1957 season. If he 
should break his leg in the first game, under these contracts it would be 
legally possible for the owner to terminate his contract while the 
player is still hospitalized, pay him $2,000 for the 1 game he partici- 
pated in, and cancel the contract; is that correct ? 

Mr. CreigHron Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiii1am Mitier. He would be left no other recourse except 
what small amounts he might get under workmen’s compensation dur- 
ing the period of disability ? 

Mr. Cretcuton Miter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wit11Am Miter. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, I have always 
been opposed to the extension of Government controls into these fields, 
but at some point we are going to be voting in this committee for some 
action or inaction. And I certainly hope that by that time, George 
Halas notwithstanding, the owners will do something to clean their 
own house. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is well spoken. I believe a good deal 
of this difficulty stems from the position taken by the owners, who 
always want to maintain a status quo and do not want to recognize need 
for changes. I think if they weld as you put it, put their own house 
in order, we would be relieved of a staggering burden here. 

Mr. Ropino. Mr. Miller, do you say that the Keating bill is the 
best practical solution to the problem, excepting you feel that the bill 
might be amended in various ways? 

I note that one of these exemptions that the Keating bill would like 
to see to the antitrust laws is the question of organization of leagues 
and associations. Might not this exemption, with reference to play- 
ers’ associations, be too broad, and give the commissioner and the 
owners an opportunity to exempt something that might injure the 
plavers and their association 4 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it would; yes. I am not in favor of that, if 
that would be that far reaching. 

Mr. Roprno. Well, I would assume that. It could be so interpreted, 
and could negate any arguments for the players’ association. 

Mr. Mrirer. Mr. Chairman, I did not get the impression of the 
Keating bill for another reason, that in the spring, in June, Mr. Keat- 
ing wrote an article for Sports Ulustrated in which he stated that his 
bill was in favor of players’ associations. Now, it is not spelled out, of 
course, in the bill. 

Mr. Roprno. Well, the question is here, though; it talks about organ- 
ization of leagues and associations. What does it mean? 

I could probably interpret it to mean players’ associations as well 
as other associations. It might give rise to some inference of that sort. 
If the owners were so exempted we would have a difficult time to find 
an avenue for players’ associations. 
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Mr. Metter. I would definitely—if that is that far reaching, and if 
your suggestion is that it is, and that is how I interpret your sugges- 
tion—I would not be in favor of that phase of the Keating bill, if it 
precluded the association by exempting them under the antitrust ‘laws. 

Mr. Ropino, And then, Mr. Miller, would you not think that the 
exemption from the antitrust laws, would that’ not give the owners of 

the league carte blanche to do most anything in that direction free from 
the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Miter. The organization of leagues and associations being 
exempt from the antitrust laws would mean to me that the association 
would not then be able to avail themselves of the antitrust laws as 
such. 

We would be precluded from any Federal help. But as far as 
working it out on our own basis, perh: aps through section 2, that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to deprive any players of any sports 
subject to this act of any right to bargain collectively—that might 
possibly compensate for ‘subsection 2, above, organization of leagues 
and associations. 

I think the players might be protected in that regard if we appealed 
properly to the NLRB and were protected by or ganizing under there. 
I think that would override the fact that the players’ association would 
not be able to appeal to the antitrust laws because of this specific 
exemption. 

Mr. Roptno. Well, you are referring now to associations. Might 
I ask you what you think this provision 2 2 means here, where exemption 

; being claimed in the Keating bill—organization of leagues and 
aenena 

Let us get the organization of leagues. 

Mr. Mitier. What I thought that meant was that they needed an 
exemption under the antitrust laws in order to properly equalize the 
playing strength of various teams, and to do that they had to have 
the ability, without harassment from the antitrust Jaws, to say a certain 
team can play in a certain place and another team cannot do it. 

And I am in favor of an exemption from the antitrust laws of any 
and all things that would cnet equality among the teams. And 
I assumed that organization of leagues would be similar to that 
thought. 

But I did not get anything out of the players’ association, that the 
organization of players’ associations would be exempt from the anti 
trust laws. As faras 1 can see, I donot know that we have any remedy, 
collectively, under the antitrust laws, as a players’ association. 

Mr. Ropino. The reason I asked was to find out whether that is 
clear in your mind, because it certainly could be misconstrued, as I 
at least look upon it, and I wondered what your opinion might be. 

We come to the other exemption, about the employment of players. 
Of course, I think you stated you would like to see, at least reserved 
for the individual, some right whereby under the labor laws he might 
be able to take advantage of going to court under an unfair labor 
practice. 

Mr. Mixter. If he has that protection, if he has the Federal labor- 
law protection, I am in favor of the exemption of employment of 
players, because without that the reserve clause would be thrown out. 
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Mr. Roptno. Well, do we know whether he has such a protection? 

Mr. Mitier. No, we do not; and that is what bothers me, and that 
is why I am suggesting it to the committee. 

We do not, for one reason—and I would suggest this to the sub- 
committee—what is an illegal and unreasonable restraint of trade may 
very well not be an unfair labor practice. Therefore, if a player is 
offended by the owners in some way, in illegally and unreasonably 
restraining his trade, he has no recourse under the Federal law if 
it isn’t an unfair labor practice. 

I think the subcommittee should take that very seriously under 
consideration, because if you are going to exempt employment of 
players and allow the reserve clause and allow the restrictions im- 
posed by the reserve clause, you are taking away the right of the 
player, you are taking away the right of Radovich to sue, as he has 
done. 

Now, if you take that right away, I respectfully suggest that if 
you can do it legislatively——and I do not know—that some right 
should be restored to the player. If you could do it by a 3-man com- 
mission, if an amendment would be added to one of these bills whereby 
the only professional sports which would be exempted would have 
a 3-man commission, 1 for the players, 1 for the owners, and 1 inde- 
pendent, and perhaps you could do it legislatively, I do not know 

The CuHarman. You do not mean to involve there any kind of 
a Government agency—— 

Mr. Minter. No. ‘I, later on—— 

The CHatrmMan (continuing). Who would appoint the three 
commissioners ? 

Mr. Miter. I take it, the owners would appoint one, the players 
the second. 

The Cuarrman. Who would appoint the third? 

Mr. Muuer. I do not know, but the Governor of Colorado sug- 
gested the President of the United States. Perhaps the Attorney 
General, or some equally indifferent and disinterested person. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Prerce. With respect to the players’ association, don’t you 
believe that under section 2 of the Keating bill the players’ associa- 
tion would be allowed to function ? 

Mr. Miruer. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. I do not believe anything need be added to this bill 
to give the players protection under the National Labor Relation 
Act. In other words, you can get an opinion right now, can you 
not, from the General (¢ anal as to whether or not players in foot- 
ball would be under the National Labor Relations Act if this bill were 
passed ¢ 

Mr. Mitrer. Yes. I have not formally requested that, but I have 
discussed it with the National Labor Relations Board in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and they have alerted the Washington National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Mr. Prerce. In other words, if the players did have protection under 
the National Labor Relations Act, you would accept the Keating 
proposal; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mitier. With one exception; and that is that if we would be 
completely protected. I mean, I can visualize where an unreason- 
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able and illegal restraint of trade would not be an unfair labor prac- 
tice, and you are taking away the right of the 

Mr. Pierce. If layers are completely protected under the National 
Labor Relations Ket and all of the facets under that act, which in- 
cludes unfair labor practices, you would have no objection; is that 
right? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miller, is it not true that section 6 of the Clayton Act exempts 
labor organizations from the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Mititer. That is my understanding; and the public policy of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act serves the same purpose, I understand. 

Mr. Maerz. Now, it is also true, is it not, that the Keating bill 
would exempt from the antitrust laws the organization of leagues 
and associations and the employment of players; is that right? 

Mr. Miuter. True. 

Mr. Matetz. Is it not possible that under the Keating bill, by 
virtue of these exemptions, that a players’ association seeking to 
obtain higher rates of compensation might itself be in violation of 
the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Mixurr. I would say “No” to that because of the language of 
section 6, and also section 90, of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. Maerz. Well, isn’t it ‘true that section 6, so far as labor organi- 
zations and professional sports, the exemption of section 6 from the 
antitrust laws would be removed by this bill? 

Mr. Miturr. I do not know the answer to that. I assume, if they 
are amending the Clayton Act, and the public policy statement of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, that it is possible that 

Mr. Maerz. That a players association itself might be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

And I would like to submit to the subcommittee that that should 
be fully explored, because I at one time, when I first started to evalu- 
ate this problem, felt that if the players were a union they could 
av ail themselves of the exemption of sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton 
Act, and also the public policy statement of the Norris- LaGuardia 
Act, and by so doing, in dealing with management, under the reserve 
clause, which would be proper ly construed as a labor dispute, and the 
union being exempt, they would also possibly give management a 
derivative exemption and then no legislation would have to be passed, 
and let them work it out themselves, because they would be exeinpt 
under the antitrust laws. 

But I see by a case, and I will read one fast, United States v. 
Women’s Sportswear Manufacturers Association, 336th United States 
Reports, page 460, on page 464: 








The Clayton and Norris-LaGuardian Acts cannot be utilized as 
to pull employers’ chestnuts out of the antitrust fires. 

And so I discarded that theory, that the players’ organization might 
be exempt by virtue of section 6 and give the management a deriva- 
tive exemption. I no longer believe that, although I do have some 
case law that would give some authority to it. 

But in the light of the Kes iting bill, if the Keating bill exemption 
would possibly subject the players’ association to antitrust jurisdic- 


a cat’s paw 
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tion, I think that the Congress would be defeating its own purpose. 

Mr. Maerz. And you see that possibility, I take ‘it? 

Mr. Minter. Yes; I do. 

The CnHarrman. Mr. Miller, it is getting late, and I am going to ask 
you to complete the reading of your statement. We will ask ques- 
tions after you have finished. 

I hope we can continue our session tomorrow. We will not be 
able to go into session this afternoon because of important legislation 
on the floor. 

Continue your statement, and I will ask the members and counsel 
not to interrupt until you have finished. 

Mr. Mirier. The football reserve clause in the uniform player’s 
contract provides that the player gives the club an option on his 
services for the following year, in consideration for which the club 
agrees to pay the player the following year at least 90 percent of the 
present year’s salary. 

The 90 percent option was changed from 100 percent within the 
past 5 years to discourage players from becoming so-called free agents, 
as most players prefer to renegotiate their contract rather than take 
an automatic 10 percent reduction. 

The active football players for the most part are of the opinion 
that the reserve clause is a necessary evil and should be retained, but 
only with certain protections. The Supreme Court has invited this 
congressional inquiry, and the following analysis of football’s reserve 
clause is offered in hopes that new laws, if passed, will consider the 
practical application of this restraint as it affects the player. 

Commissioner Bell contends that a football player may become a 
free agent by playing one year with a club by virtue of his contract 
for that year, and play the following year on his option without sign- 
ing a new contract, and then the third vear he is a free agent and can 
offer his services to any club. 

As a practical matter, this is not true, as no free agency exists in 
professional football except for a few players who have been waived 
out of the league and subsequently picked up by another club. To 
my knowledge, no outstanding player has ever by choice become a 
free agent. 

If free agency did exist event after 2 years, the structure of the 
reserve clause would be seriously affected. 

As an example, assume that Otto Graham, a player of extra- 
ordinary ability, contracted with the Cleveland Browns for $20,000 
for the 1955 season, and without signing a new contract “played out” 
his new option for 1956 for 90 percent or $18,000 and became a free 
agent for the 1957 season and then offered his services to two clubs 
obviously weak at Graham’s position. 

Although these clubs would want to sign him at a higher salary, 
they would instead respect the int ingible and perpetual tight of his 
past owner in order that mutual respect would be accorded them if 
the situation were reversed. 

The CyarrmMan. Does that mean there is sort of a secret agreement 
by the owners not to hire a man that becomes a free agent? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And it does not appear on paper anywhere, but it 
is an agreement, you say ? 

Mr. Murer. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Have you any evidence of that, aside from what 
you have given us here ? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes. 

Note 23: 


In 1952 two players played out their option, and the following year found no 
club would sign them aithough many coaches expressed serious interest. It was 
necessary for them to play in Canada in 1953. In 1954 they were permitted by 
their past owner to rejoin their National Football League club. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the boast is made that the reserve 
clause in football is only 2 years, in contrast to the reserve clause in 
baseball which is throughout the baseball life of the player. 

Well, now, if what you say is true, what is the difference between 
the reserve clause in football and the reserve clause in baseball / 
Isn’t the reserve clause in football, then, in perpetuity as far as the 
player is concerned ? 

Mr. Miniter. I would say they are exactly the same, except that 
baseball clubs, in November, notify the commissioner’s office that 
they are reserving 40 members, and they do not even have to exercise 
their option by February 1st in baseball because that player is tied 
to that club. 

In football, it is inferential, or implied, but it is the same thing. 

The CHamman. You do not know of a single case, do you, where 
one like Graham sought to be a free agent and tried to contract with 
another club, and was able to contract for his services ? 

Mr. Minter. My best evidence at this point is that no player, to 
my knowledge, has ever done that. And if it is such a wonderful 
opportunity, as Mr. Bell suggests, why haven’t they? Because they 
know that no one will pick them up. 

The CHarman. All right; go on with your statement. 

Mr. Minuier. Graham’s services would be unmarketable for the 
reason that clubs would otherwise attempt to raid other clubs’ players 
and thereby raise the salaries and, in so doing, defeat the purpose of 
Lue reserve clause. 

Therefore, the football contract with its reserve clause is not 
merely an agreement between owner and player but is part of a 
considerably more extensive system which contracts among all 
owners. 

When the player is eligible to be drafted into the professional 
ranks he is able to determine what club “owns” him by reading the 
newspaper the morning after the National Football League draft 
meeting. 

Other than indicating his desire to play to those clubs making 
inquiry, and most do if the player is at all promising, he has no 

choice. He either plays with the club drafting him or he does not 
play professional football in the United States. 

Depriving a professional entertainer of his right to choose his 
employer is an unusual exception to allow in the framework of an 
American economy which relies on free competition for the deter- 
mination of where and for whom an individual shall be emp loved. 
It can. be justified only if to depart from it would destroy the enter- 
tainer’s livelihood—a possibility too remote to warrant consideration. 

This system is employed to equalize competition and minimize 
salaries. It obviously helps the financially weaker clubs by eliminat- 
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ing competitive bidding by the stronger clubs. After the player 
is drafted, he “negotiates” his contract by accepting whatever offer 
the general manager makes because the player has no bargaining 
power. After both parties sign, the club is in no way obligated by 
its terms. 

Professional football’s medieval draft system violates the basic 
concepts of American employment tradition. A player initially 
should have a choice as to where he will play. 

The absence of any draft in baseball would seem to indicate that 
a football player could be given an unlimited choice of signing with 
any team without affecting future competition; however, if it is 
determined that a draft of some kind is necessary, a player could be 
given the choice of signing a contract with one of three e ‘lubs, or co- 
signing with one in the Eastern and one in the Western Conference. 
This would create some competitive bidding and at the same time 
maintain vy ire competition by preventing the stronger clubs from 
signing the best college players. 

It is my opinion that professional football is a monopoly and that 
the reserve clause unreasonably and illegally restrains trade. If this 
is true, the Radovich decision placing football in interstate commerce 
invites further treble damage actions to compensate the injured party 
for his loss by virtue of this restraint. 

The players’ assocation has, up to the present time, discouraged 
the filing of any of the actions in an attempt to intelligently work out 
the players’ problems with the owners. To date, we have been suc- 
cessful in even obtaining an audience with them to discuss our dif- 
ficulties. An appeal to the National Labor Relations Board is 
presently under consideration. 

For the welfare of the game, I believe that Congress must enact 
new laws to close at ie st partially the door to the owners’ vulner- 
ability, despite the fact that it may remove one of the few legal rem- 
edies presently me to the pl: iyers. It is apparent that, if this 
treble damage theory is misused, it can destroy professional football 
by bankrupting the owners, or bankrupting the corporation owned by 
the owners. 

However, I do not share the opinion of many of the owners who 
claim that a complete exemption from the antitrust laws is necessary 
to save the game. 

As was 4 ated by the Supreme Court in Northern Securities Com- 
pany v. U. S., One Hundred and Ninety-third United States Reports, 
page 197- ne I quote: 

It is the history of monopolies in this country and in England that predictions 
of ruin are habitually made by them when it is attempted by legislation to 
restrain their operations and to protect the public against their exactions. 

If the game is granted a complete exemption, it would, in effect, 
restore to its management the dictatorial power it has held. Indus- 
a ial tyranny, however benevolent, is certainly not in the best interests 

American tradition. 

"It the game is a natural monopoly, Congress should establish a pub- 
lic check to replace the checks normally “expected of a free market. 
A complete exemption would grant immunity to practices in football 
that do not merit this protection from the antitrust laws. It would 

sanction restrictions, broadcasting and telecasting agreements, the e¥- 
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clusion of new franchises, the blacklisting of players who refused to 
comply with the clubs’ own agreements, and any future restraints of 
trade that football might establish. 

The subcommittee’s report on baseball in 1952 refused to recommend 
full immunity because such a broad exemption could not be granted 
without substantially repealing the antitrust laws, and it would also 
foreclose all appeal to the courts from a possible arbitrary decision 
by the rulers of professional baseball. 

These reasons are certainly applic able to professional football where 
the club owners are inc apable of providing restraints on their own 
activities which could otherwise be employed as a suitable substitute 

for the checks of a free market. 

‘herefore, I am not in favor of a bill providing for Care eXx- 
emption of professional football from the antitrust laws 

The only practice in football which, in my opinion, merits exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws are those restraints which foster equal 
playing competition among league rivals and consequently permit the 
sport to engage in the ope1 ration as a business. 

Football is unquestionably a unique business because it necessitates 
cooperation among competitors in order to produce a marketable 
product. That product is competition. 

I believe the reserve clause is necessary with certain conditions. 
Elimination of the reserve clause with no substitute would remove 
the abuses attendant thereto and would probably temporarily increase 
players’ salaries, but, if the rich clubs thereby destroyed competition 
by competitively being too superior, it might act as a cure that killed 
the patient. 

It is my opinion that professional football should be granted a 
limited exemption from the antitrust laws pertaining to the reserve 
clause and at the same time condition this exemption with safeguards 
designed to guarantee industrial flexibility and fair treatment to the 
players. 

This type of legislation would provide a “rule of reason” for foot- 
ball without, as the subcommittee stated in their 1952 baseball report: 

“Giving protection to activities designed to thwart geographical 
realinement of league franchises or to arbitrary blacklisting of players 
in the course of a war against an independent league. On the other 
hand, the reasonable and nec essary utilization of the reserve clause 
would be protected against successful antitrust attack.” 

The necessary sé afeguards to protect this monopoly grant from abuse 
must be established. A reasonably limited exe mption governing pro- 
fessional football employing “the rule of reason” entertains certain 
obstacles. 

The reserve-clause restrictions have the effect of price fixing by 
eliminating competition for players’ services, and the sanctions 
against nonconforming players are actually a boye ott, which may be 
unlawful regardless of its economic justification. 

However, as I understand it, when these restraints are proven nec- 
essary to the life of the industry, the reasonableness of the business 
activities have been allowed to govern in price- fixing and boycott cases. 

If a limited exemption for ‘the reserve clause would leave the de- 
termination of what safeguards are reasonable to the commissioner 
and the owners, this would be unsatisfactory because they are the 
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very parties who have frequently abused that discretion in the past, 
and to grant a certain limited monopoly power to them with no ade- 
quate safeguard would be tantamount to a formal licensing of these 
abuses. It is respectfully submitted that this alternative is imprac- 
tical. 

To leave the enforcement of these safeguards to the courts would 
be to invite a detailed supervision of the judiciary which would be 
an inadequate check on abuses by club owners. Continued changes 
would be necessary because frequently complications occur whenever 
statutory regulation supplants private regulation as a check on a 
natural monopoly. , 

The courts would decide each case on one isolated set of facts, and 
to obtain a full perspective of the industry’s problems would be dif- 
ficult. For Congress to leave to the courts the duty of policing the 
details of safeguarding this exemption would invite unnecessary 
litigation. 

To authorize legislatively a Government agency to control profes- 
sional football would, in my opinion, retard its growth. 

Recognition by the owners of the players as a single unified group, 
whether this be accomplished by private negotiation or by appeal to 
the National Labor Relations Board, would give to the game the 
framework for the necessary safeguards to ward off abuses of the 
reserve clause sanctified by the limited exemption. 

If this could be supplemented by the adoption of provisions in a 
bill which would afford the players additional protection and grant 
them rights to replace the right taken away by the exemption, the 
players will then be in a position to arbitrate with the owners’ reserve- 
clause activities peculiar to the game, the details of which they are 
both well aware. 

A committee among the commissioner’s office, owners, and players 
could be set up to adjudicate the fairness of the administration of an 
exempted reserve clause. 

It is suggested that many of the following abuses of the reserve 
clause which have in part occasioned the formation of the players’ 
association could be eliminated by such concerted action: 

The trading of players without notification or consultation. The 
arbitrary decision of management on whether a player is injured. 
When a plaver is injured late in the season, disabling him from his 
off-season job, no financial consideration is given him for his corre- 
sponding loss of income or time. The practice of not releasing the 
right to a player when a coaching position with another professional 
club is offered. Allowances for expenses on road trips have been 
inadequate. The players have no voice in the election of the commis- 
sioner, whose decisions on disputes between players and owners are 
final. The practice of a “gentlemen’s agreement” among the owners 
not to claim a certain player who has been put on waivers, thereby 
depriving the player of a right to make a living in football in the 
United States. This is professional football’s method of blacklisting 
a player. In some cases the player has been forced to go to Canada to 
continue playing. 

And I have in footnote 39 a specific case, and a specific name, which 
I have not submitted on any of these to the subcommittee. However, 
Ihave them. I would prefer not to submit them to the subcommittee 
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unless I am so directed, and if so, I would respectfully suggest that 
it be done in executive session or at the bench. 

The relation of these practices to the reserve clause is found in 
the fact that the player is unable legally to have a voice in these 
activities, and, when dissatisfied, offer “his services elsewhere. 

The committee could evaluate abuses against “free agents,” black- 
listed and slightly injured players who find their services unmarket- 
able for the “reason” that they are not good enough. 

Whenever the league in the past has wanted to boycott a player, 
this excuse has been unable to be challenged. Thus the owners, 
divested of much of their power by virtue of the safeguard of the 
committee, would be placed in the position to have a check on their 
decisions. 

As the subcommittee said in its 1952 baseball report: 

“If the rules of organized baseball and the player’s contract are 
to be equitable to the pl: ayer, it is clear that safegui ards to the reserve 
rule are necessary for the benefit of the player. 

This is also true of professional football. 

In summary, I would like to comment specifically on proposed leg 
islation and do so only as it pertains to professional football. It is 
my understanding that there are six bills pending. 

The Harris bill, H. R. 5383, would exempt completely baseball, 
football, basketball, and hockey from the antitrust laws. For reasons 
already explained, I do not favor a bill for complete exemption. 

The Celler bill and the first Hillings bill would subject baseball 
to the antitrust laws. This would continue to subject football com- 
pletely to the antitrust laws, and I have already discussed the inad- 

visability, in my opinion, of this type of legislation. 

The Keating and Byrnes bills would subject baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey to the antitrust laws except as to playing 
rules, organization of leagues, territorial rights, and employment of 
players. 

The second Hillings bill is identical with the Keating and Byrnes 
bills except the provision limiting the exemption as to players to the 
operation of a 3- or 5-year clause. 

It is my opinion that the type of legislation proposed by the Keating 
and Byrnes bills would offer the best solution for professional football. 

Congressman Hillings’ provision for a limited reserve clause would 
be an obvious benefit to the player. It is difficult to evaluate its appli- 
cation to football because the professional life of the football player 
is somewhi at shorter than th: ut of the baseball player. 

In fairness to the commissioner's office, owners, players, and_ the 
public, I believe the reserve clause is necessary. If this is maintained 
by exemption, it will take away a right of the players under the 
F ‘eder: al antitrust laws. It is respectfully suggested that consideration 
be given to safeguard the position of the players. 

As attorney for the players’ association I would like to thank the 
subcommittee for the invitation to express my views. As a fan of 
professional football it is my sincere hope that the game will be 
permitted to grow and continue to offer great enjoyment to the public. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Miller, I want to make this brief statement: 

The mere fact that I offer a bill in certain terms does not neces- 
sarily mean that I am perpetually married to that bill or to its terms. 
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A bill is offered very frequently as a sort of a target for the witnesses 
to shoot at. 

As a result of the testimony that has been brought forth before this 
committee, I think that I have come to some different conclusions than 
those embraced in my bill. I shall not relate those conclusions at this 
time. The returns are not all in, as they say, and until they are all 
in, I shall withhold any formal announcement as to my final views. 

But I will say as a result, not only of your testimony but others, 
I have come to a conclusion somewhat different than that embodied 
in the bill I offered. 

At this time I also want to state that the committee is very grateful 
to you for your very full, intelligent, and effective statement. I can- 
not fully express my gratitude to you for that splendid statement you 
have given, and the forthright manner in which you have answered the 
questions. 

[ will say also that you are a very effective and articulate spokesman 
for the players. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you. 

The CuatmrmMan. Your statement will be piaced in full in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CREIGHTON MILLER, ATTORNEY FOR THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL 
LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION 


I am the attorney for the National Football League Players Association* and 
welcome the opportunity to contribute information that may be helpful to the 
subcommittee. Because of my past employment with the Cleveland Browns 
professional football team as a scout and later as a member of their coaching 
staff, I have developed a deep appreciation for the game. Any legislation that 
may be enacted will have a great impact on the players, and, in an effort to 
direct the subcommittee’s attention to their future welfare as well as that of 
the game itself, the following information is respectfully provided. 

Prior to the discussion of the legislative advisability of any antitrust 
exemption for professional sports, it is necessary to examine the financial 
growth of professional football in the last few years, player-management 
relationships, the player’s contract, and the reserve clause. 

In the past 15 years, professional football has experienced an ever-increasing 
popularity, reflected in attendance records being shattered year after year 
The financial growth has been considerably enhanced, however, by features the 
general public views with secondary importance. The television and radio 
receipts have greatly increased, as evidenced by the sale of the rights for the 
1956 championship game for $200,000 as compared to $100,000 in 1953. The 
price of tickets and game programs has been raised by most clubs. When the 
amusement tax? was reduced in April of 1954 from 20 to 10 percent and the 
transportation tax was reduced from 15 to 10 percent, it meant a total savings 
of approximately $1 miilion each year to all clubs combined.* 

The increased profits, however, have not been reflected in the players’ salaries. 
According to statistics,* the average professional football player’s salary from 
1946 to 1949 increased fronr $4,000 to $8,000. This was occasioned for the most 
part by a war between the All-America Conference and the National Football 
League, during which time free and open competition for players’ services was 


1Three hundred thirty-seven professional football players have signed documents au- 
thorizing me to act as their attorney and represent them as members of the players’ 
association. The Los Angeles Rams, 33 active players, after delegating authority to Norm 
Van Brocklin, have joined, making a total of 370 players. At the end of last season there 
were 396 active players in the league. 

*Amusement Tax—Internal Revenue Code, ch. 33, sec. 4231. Transportation Tax— 
Internal Revenue Code, ch. 33, sec. 4261. 

*In The Story of Professional Football, by Bert Bell (May 1957), p. 13, he states: 
“In 1956 the Federal Government collected more than $900,000 in admission taxes on pro- 
fessional football games.” Without this amusement-tax reduction the league would have 
paid the Government approximately twice this amount. The sa vings were not passed on to 
the players, nor were they to the public, who pays the tax. The owners alone have benefited 
by this reduction. 

‘Time magazine, January 8, 1949, p. 31. 
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necessarily in effect. The player’s average salary at the present time, according 
to Commissioner Bell, is between $8,500 and $9,000 per season,’ which means 
that since 1949, during a period which found the owners enjoying greatly in- 
creased revenues, the average player’s salary was increased no more than $1,000 
in this 7-year period. 

Unlike baseball, farm systems are unnecessary in professional football. The 
colleges in this country supply the majority of professional players with no 
expense to the clubs or the league. 


THE PLAYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The restrictions imposed upon the players by the reserve clause invite abuses 
on the part of the owners, and, in properly evaluating the industry of professional 
football to determine whether any exemption should be granted under the 
antitrust laws, it is relevant to discuss these abuses from the players’ standpoint 
and to consider the poor relationship between players and owners presently 
existing in the game. This relationship, the refusal to pay players for exhibi- 
tion games, and other dictatorial policies by the owners have occasioned the 
formation of the National Football League Players Association. 

The objectives of the association were formulated on December 28 and 29, 1956, 
at a meeting attended by 10 of the 11 elected representatives. These 11 team 
representatives represent 370 active professional football players. Norm Van 
Brocklin, of the Los Angeles Rams, and Kyle Rote, of the New York Giants, 
were authorized as association representatives. I was retained as legal counsel. 
The commissioner and owners have not recognized the players as a group, al- 
though several owners have publicly expressed a sincere desire to endorse the 
association. 

Many of the football owners, coaches, and managers have personally treated 
the players with generosity and fairness, but acting as a group, as the National 
Football League, they have not, and it is this relationship with which we are 
concerned. It can reasonably be inferred from this apparent inconsistency that 
the activities of the National Football League are controlled by a minority of 
the owners. 

THE PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


The professional football player’s contract is a legal monstrosity. To better 
understand the unconscionable advantage it bestows upon the commissioner and 
owners, certain features of the contract, which contain clauses unfair to the 
player, should be discussed.® 

Article 6, which enables the club to release the player at any time, is that 
which impresses upon it a lack of mutuality. The club is not bound to the 
terms thereof, but the player is at all times bound. If the coach determines 
that the player’s performance is unsatisfactory, he may immediately terminate 
the contract.’ This type of agreement is one sided, and many cases have held 


® The Story of Professional Football, by Bert Bell (May 1957), p. 10. 

®Player’s contract, art. 4, incorporates the constitution, bylaws, rules, and regulations 
of both the league and the club and makes them a part of the contract. The player agrees 
to waive any right of action against the commissioner, the league, and the club for any 
decisions made by the commissioner. 

Player’s contract, art. 7, provides that the player, upon termination, will be paid only 
for those regular season games played. 

Player’s contract, art. 8, gives the club the right to enjoin the player against playing 
football or engaging in activities related to football for anyone other than the aa. 

Player’s contract, art. 9, gives the club the right to assign his contract. 

Player’s contract, art. 11, empowers the commissioner to cancel any player's contract, 
to fine and suspend for life, and further recites that the player releases the commissioner 
from all claims for damages. 

™Player’s contract, art. 6: ‘‘The payer represents and warrants that he is and will 
continue to be sufficiently highly skilled in all types of football team play to play profes- 
sional football of the caliber required by the league and by the club; that he is and will 
continue to be in excellent physical condition, and agrees to perform his services hereunder 
to the complete sati:faction of the club and its head coach. If, in the opinion of the 
head coach, the player does not maintain himself in excellent physical condition or fails at 
any time during the football seasons included in the term of this contract to demonstrate 
sufficient skill and capacity to play professional football of the caliber required by the 
league and by the club, or if in the opinion of the head coach the player’s work or conduct 
in the performance of this contract is unsatisfactory as compared with the work and 
conduct of other members of the club’s squad of players, the club shall have the right to 
terminate this contract upon written notice to the player of such termination.” 
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it unreasonable and unenforcible* and denied specific enforcement on the ground 
that it is indefinite and uncertain.° 

Injuries occur to football players much more frequently than in other team 
sports, and the absence of any injury clause in the contract, whereby the player 
must be paid the contract price during his disability, leaves to the discretion 
of the owners and coaches a decision which has invited abuse. Workmen’s 
compensation has occasionally been awarded players, but these awards have 
been inadequate. Injured players, after having been waived and released, 
appealed their cases to the commissioner’s office without satisfaction.” Many 
others, in order not to be ostracized from organized football the following year, 
have filed no appeals. The commissioner’s decision, by virtue of the contractual 
clauses and the bylaws, is final, binding, conclusive, and without further appeal.” 

Therefore, the player actually is a party to no “contract.” If he wants to 
play professional football in this country he is forced to agree that the coach, 
owner, or commissioner can cancel the contract at any time, or assign him 
without knowledge or notification. He is aware that, if he is injured, he has 
no claim against the club, owner, or commissioner, and that he has no voice in 
his future destiny. He knows that, if he makes the active player list of 35 
players, his traveling expenses to training camp may be deducted from his 
salary.“ Why does he accept these terms? Because he has no choice in the 
matter. He is unable individually to fight the system without repercussions 
reflecting on his character or personality. He has one alternative: To join 
with other players similarly situated and attempt by the strength of association 
to intelligently seek a remedy to this unique frustration in American industry. 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand Commissioner Bell’s statement: “The foot- 
ball player’s contract, in my opinion, is the best in any sport from the standpoint 
of the player; it gives him a strong bargaining position.” ™ 

The baseball contract is similar enough to make applicable the late Judge 
Frank’s opinion in the Gardella case in 1949, “ which reads in part: 

“We have a monopoly which, in its effect on ballplayers like the plaintiff, 
possesses characteristics shockingly repugnant to moral principles that, at least 
since the War Between the States, have been basic in America as shown by 
the 13th amendment to the Constitution condemning involuntary servitude.” 

Dissatisfied players effectively assigned by baseball law have been uni- 
formly successful in recovering damages for breach of contract from the trans- 
feror club, both when they refused to accept the assignment” and when they 
reported to the assignee. * 

The effectiveness in transferring the rights to players is found, therefore, 
not from enforcement by civil courts, but from cooperation among the owners 
in baseball. This applies to the blacklisting practice in professional football 
as evidenced by the allegations in the Radovich ease, * and is mentioned in order 
that legislative enactment, if found necessary, might be designed to protect the 
player from this type of abuse. 





’ Report of hearings before Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, serial No. 1, pt. 6, 82d Cong., 1st sess., 
1951 (hereinafter cited as House report), p. 129. 

* House report, p. 128. 

1” Dick Fouts, of the Los Angeles Rams, injured his shoulder in an exhibition game with 
the Chicago Cardinals on or about September 1, 1956. His contract was for $5,500. 
After the second league game he was paid $916.70 and released. On October 25, 1956, 
he was examined by his own physician, Dr. J. A. Nigro, in Kansas City, Mo., who diagnosed 
the injury as “an anterior capsular tear of the joint structure involving the head of the 
left humerus with painful fibrosis present.” Dr. Nigro stated in his report: “The patient 
may improve with injections of cortef followed by ultrasonic therapy. At this time the 
patient is totally disabled from playing football unless strapping with prevention of active 
motions of the left shoulder is carried out.” 

On November 6, 1956, Fouts sent Dr. Nigro’s medical report to Commissioner Bell, 
requesting his full contract price. He has been unsuccessful in obtaining any further 
compensation on either his contract or for medical expenses incurred since his contract was 
terminated. 

l’rank McPhee has sued the Chicago Cardinals for $4,229.42 after injuring his shoulder 
in the San Francisco exhibition game in September of 1955. He reinjured his shoulder in 
the Los Angeles exhibition game in 1956 and has never received his full contract price. 

A Washington Redskins player sustained a fractured bone in his leg in an early 1956 
exhibition game. He was released and paid $500 of his $5,250 contract. 

1 National Football League constitution and bylaws, art. 1, sec. 14. 

“Constitution and bylaws, art. 8, sec. 8. 

13The Story of Professional Football in Summary, Bert Bell (May 1957). 

4172 Fed, 2d, 402 (1949). 

‘S Griffin v. Brooklyn Ball Club, 73 N. Y. Supp. 864. 

16 George v. Kansas City American Asa’n Baseball Co., 219 S. W. 134. 

Radovich vy. National Football League, 352 U. 8. 445. 
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THE RESERVE CLAUSE 


The football reserve clause in the uniform player’s contract” provides that 
the player gives the club an option on his services for the following year, in 
consideration for which the club agrees to pay the player the following year at 
least 90 percent of the present year’s salary. The 90 percent option was changed 
from 100 percent within the past 5 years to discourage players from becoming 
so-called free agents, as most players prefer to “renegotiate” their contract 
rather than take an automatic 10 percent reduction. 

The active football players for the most part are of the opinion that the 
reserve clause is a necessary evil and should be retained, but only with certain 
protections. The Supreme Court has invited this congressional inquiry,” and 
the following analysis of football’s reserve clause is offered in hopes that new 
laws, if passed, will consider the practical application of this restraint as it 
affects the player. 

Commissioner Bell contents that a football player may become a free agent 
by playing 1 year with a club by virtue of his contract for that year, and play 
the following year on his option without signing a new contract, and then the 
third year he is a free agent and can offer his services to any club.” As a 
practical matter this is not true, as no free agency exists in professional football 
except for a few players who have been waived out of the league and subse- 
quently picked up by another club. To my knowledge, no outstanding player 
has ever, by choice, become a free agent. ™ 

If free agency did exist even after 2 years, the structure of the reserve 
clause would be seriously affected. As an example, assume that Otto Graham, 
a player of extraordinary ability, contracted with the Cleveland Browns for 
$20,000 for the 1955 season, and without signing a new contract “played out” 
his option in 1956 for 90 percent, or $18,000, and become a free agent for the 
1957 season and then offered his services to 2 clubs obviously weak at Graham's 
position. Although these clubs would want to sign him at a higher salary, 
they would instead respect the intangible and perpetual right of his past 
owner ™ in order that mutual respect would be accorded them if the situation 
were reversed. Graham’s services would be unmarketable for the reason that 
clubs would otherwise attempt to raid other clubs’ players and thereby raise 
the salaries and, in so doing, defeat the purpose of the reserve clause. * 

Therefore, the football contract with its reserve clause is not merely an agree- 
ment between owner and player but is part of a considerably more extensive 
system which contracts among all owners. 


DRAFT SYSTEM 


When the player is eligible to be drafted into the professional ranks he is 
able to determine what club “owns” him by reading the newspaper the morning 
after the National Football League draft meeting. Other than indicating his 
desire to play to those clubs making inquiry, and most do if the player is at 
all promising, he has no choice. He either plays with the club drafting him 
or he does not play professional football in the United States. 

Depriving a professional entertainer of his right to choose his employer is 
an unusual exception to allow in the framework of an American economy which 

8 Plaver’s contract, art. 10: “On or before the date of expiration of this contract, the 
cinb may, upon notice in writing to the player, renew this contract for a further term until 
the 1st day of May following said expiration on the same terms as are provided by this 
contract, exeept that (1) the club may fix the rate of compensation to be paid by the club 
to the player during said period of renewal, which compensation shall not be less than 90 


percent of the amount paid by the club to the player during the preceding season; and 
(2) after such renewal, this contract shall not include a further option to the club to 
renew the contract: the phrase ‘rate of compensation’ as above used shall not be understood 
to inelnde bonus payments or payments of any nature whatsoever other than the precise 
in ‘t forth in par. 3 hereof.” 
Radovich v. National Football League, 352 U. 8. 445. 
’'The Story of Professional Football, in Summary, by Bert Bell (May 1957), p. 11. 
tOeecasionally, after being waived out, a player has been signed by another team and 
becomes a regular player (This is forced free agency.) 
*% This right to a player after he becomes a “free agent’ dates hack to 1897 in baseball 


(House report, p. 36, Rusie v. National Eahibition Co., No. 3893 C. C. D. N. J.). 
231n 1952 two players played out their option, and the following year found no club 
woulk gn them sithough many coaches expressed serions interest. It was necessary for 





them to play in Canada in 1953. In 1954 they were permitted by their past owner to 
reioin their National Football League club. 
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relies on free competition for the determination of where and for whom an 
individual shall be employed. It can be justified only if to depart from it 
would destroy the entertainer’s livelihood—a possibility too remote to warrant 
consideration. 

This system is employed to equalize competition and minimize salaries. It 
obviously helps the financially weaker clubs by eliminating competitive bidding 
by the stronger clubs. After the player is drafted, he “negotiates” his contract 
by accepting whatever offer the general manager makes because the player 
has no bargaining power. After both parties sign, the club is in no way obligated 
by its terms. ™ 


RECOMMENDATION FOR CHANGE IN THE DRAFT SYSTEM 


Professional football’s medieval draft system violates the basic concepts of 
American employment tradition. A player initially should have a choice as to 
where he will play. The absence of any draft in baseball would seem to indicate 
that a football player could be given an unlimited choice of signing with any 
team without affecting future competition; however, if it is determined that a 
draft of some kind is necessary, a player could be given the choice of signing 
a contract with one of three clubs. This would create some competitive bidding 
and at the same time maintain equal competition by preventing the stronger 
clubs from signing the best college players. 


LEGISLATION SHOULD BE ENACTED 


It is my opinion that professional football is a monopoly and that the reserve 
clause unreasonably and illegally restrains trade. If this is true, the Radovich 
decision placing football in interstate commerce invites further treble-damage 
actions to compensate the injured party for his loss by virtue of this restraint. 
The players’ association has, up to the present time, discouraged the filing of any 
of these actions in an attempt to intelligently work out the players’ problems with 
the owners. To date, we have been unsuccessful in even obtaining an audience 
with them to discuss our difficulties. An appeal to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is presently under consideration. 

For the welfare of the game, I believe that Congress must enact new laws 
to close at least partially the door to the owners vulnerability, despite the fact 
that it may remove one of the few legal remedies presently available to the 
players. It is apparent that, if this treble-damage theory is misused, it can 
destroy professional football by bankrupting the owners. 

However, I do not share the opinion of many of the owners who claim that a 
complete exemption from the antitrust laws is necessary to save the game. As 
was stated by the Supreme Court in Northern Securities Co. v. U. S.: 

“It is the history of monopolies in this country and in England that predic- 
tions of ruin are habitually made by them when it is attempted by legislation 
to restrain their operations and to protect the public against their exactions.” . 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL SHOULD NOT BE GRANTED A COMPLETE EXEMPTION FROM 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


If the game is granted a complete exemption, it would, in effect, restore to its 
management the dictatorial power it has held. Industrial tyranny however 
benevolent, is certainly not in the best interests of American tradition. If the 
game is a natural monopoly, Congress should establish a public check to replace 
the checks normally expected of a free market. A complete exemption would 
grant immunity to practices in football that do not merit this protection from 
the antitrust laws. It would sanction restrictions, broadcasting and telecasting 

*% After signing the contract for, let us say, $8,500, this does not mean that the club 
is obliged to pay the player this amount: it only gives the player an opportunity to “try 
mt’ with at least 59 other signed players for the 35 places on the active list. Although 
in art. XIV, see. 1, of the league constitution and bylaws no club is permitted to have 
more than 60 players under contract y clubs take far more than that to training 
camp. During this “try out” period 36 exhibition games (this is one-half of the regular 
eason games, and for baseball to be comparable a team would play 77 exhibition ¢ 

re plaved, from which the ‘lubs deri substantial rey but tl nin , ' 








limes 
t plaver in almost 
cases receives no compensation for his services in any of these games. The club may re 
lease the plaver at any time during the exhibition or regular reason by virtue of art. 6 of 
the pl r’s contract 
193 U. S. 197. 1904 
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agreements,” the exclusions of new franchises, the blacklisting of players who 
refused to comply with the clubs’ own agreements, and any future restraints 
of trade that football might establish. 

The subcommittee’s report on baseball in 1952 refused to recommend full 
immunity because such a broad exemption could not be granted without sub- 
tantially repealing the antitrust laws, and it would also foreclose all appeal 
to the courts from a possible arbitrary decision by the rulers of professional 
baseball.” 

These reasons are certainly applicable to professional football where the club 
owners are incapable of providing restraints on their own activities which could 
otherwise be employed as a suitable substitute for the checks of a free market.” 

Therefore, I am not in favor of a bill providing for complete exemption of 
professional football from the antitrust laws. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL SHOULD BE GRANTED A LIMITED EXEMPTION FROM THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS WITH PROPER SAFEGUARDS 


The only practice in football which, in my opinion, merits exemption from the 
antitrust laws are those restraints which foster equal playing competition 
among league rivals and consequentiy permit the sport to engage in the operation 
as a business. Football is unquestionably a unique business because it neces- 
sitates cooperation among competitors in order to produce a marketable product. 
That product is competition. 

I believe the reserve clause is necessary with certain conditions. Elimination 
of the reserve clause with no substitute would remove the abuses attendant 
thereto and would probably temporarily increase players’ salaries, but, if the 
rich clubs thereby destroyed competition by competitively being too superior, it 
might act as a cure that killed the patient. 

It is my opinion that professional! football should be granted a limited exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws pertaining to the reserve clause and at the same time 
condition this exemption with safeguards designed to guarantee industrial flexi- 
bility and fair treatment to the players. 

This type of legislation would provide a “rule of reason” for football without, 
as the subcommittee stated in their 1952 baseball report— 

“Giving protection to activities designed to thwart geographical realinement of 
league franchises or to arbitrary blacklisting of players in the course of a war 
against an independent league. On the other hand the reasonable and necessary 
utilization of the reserve clause would be protected against successful antitrust 
attack.” * 

The necessary safeguards to protect this monopoly grant from abuse must be 
established. A reasonably limited exemption governing professional football 
employing “the rule of reason” entertains certain obstacles. The reserve clause 
restrictions have the effect of price fixing *” by eliminating competition for play- 
ers’ services, and the sanctions against nonconforming players are actually a 
boycott, which may be unlawful regardless of its economic justification.” 

* Although in U. 8S. v. National Football League (116 F. Supp. 319) certain restraints 
were considered reasonable, injunctive relief was granted against the league requiring a 
change in the league constitution and bylaws (art. 10). 

27 House report, p. 230. 

2 As the subcommittee stated in the conclusion of their 1952 baseball report (p. 229): 

“The men in control of the game have either resisted or been unable to make desirable 
changes. Examples such as this have reaffirmed the subcommittee’s conviction that 
America’s antitrust laws are basically sound because they are built on the principle that 
free competition best stimulates healthy economic progress.”’ 

2 House report, p. 231. 

‘lL’. S. v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co. (310 U. 8. 150, 1940). 

Fashion Originators Guild, Inc., vy. F. T. C. (812 U. 8S. 457). This type of restraint 
has been found to be “illegal per se’’ under sec. 1 of the Sherman Act, and, even though 
professional football deals in services rather than commodities, it does not prevent the 
application of the ‘“‘per se’’ doctrine, which could preclude consideration of the reasonable- 
ness of the game’s business activities as construed under the antitrust laws. 
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However, as I understand it, when these restraints are proven necessary to 
the life of the industry, the reasonableness of the business activities have been 


allowed to govern in price fixing” and boycott cases.” 


THE DUTY OF SAFEGUARDING THIS EXEMPTION SHOULD NOT BE DELEGATED TO THE 
COMMISSIONER AND OWNERS, TO THE COURTS, NOR TO A GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


If a limited exemption for the reserve clause would leave the determination 
of what safeguard are reasonable to the commissioner and the owners, this 
would be unsatisfactory because they are the very parties who have frequently 
abused that discretion in the past, and to grant a certain limited monopoly 
power to them with no adequate safeguard would be tantamount to a formal 
licensing of these abuses. It is respectfully submitted that this alternative is 
impractical. 

To leave the enforcement of these safeguards to the courts would be to invite 
a detailed supervision of the judiciary which would be an inadequate check 
on abuses by club owners. Continued changes would be necessary because 
frequently complications occur whenever statutory regulation supplants private 
regulation as a check on a natural monopoly. The courts would decide each 
case on one isolated set of facts, and to obtain a full perspective of the industry’s 
problems would be difficult." For Congress to leave to the courts the duty of 
policing the details of safeguarding this exemption would invite unnecessary 
litigation. 

To authorize legislatively a Government agency to control professional foot- 
ball would, in my opinion, retard its growth. 


THE DUTY OF SAFEGUARDING THIS EXEMPTION SHOULD BE VESTED IN THE PLAYERS 
AS A GROUP 


Recognition by the owners of the players as a single unified group, whether 
this be accomplished by private negotiation or by appeal to the National Labor 
Relations Board, would give to the game the framework for the necessary safe- 
guard to ward off abuses of the reserve clause sanctified by the limited exemp- 
tion. If this could be supplemented by the adoption of provisions in a bill 
which would afford the players additional protection and grant them rights to 
replace the right taken away by the exemption, the players will then be in a 
position to arbitrate with the owners’ reserve-clause activities peculiar to the 
game, the details of which they are both well aware. 

A committee among the commissioner’s office, owners, and players could be 
set up to adjudicate the fairness of the administration of an exempted reserve 
clause. It is suggested that many of the following abuses of the reserve clause 
which have in part occasioned the formation of the players’ association could 
be eliminated by such concerted action: The trading of players without notifi- 
eation or consultation.” The arbitrary decision of management on whether a 
player is injured.” When a player is injured late in the season, disabling him 
from his off-season job, no financial consideration is given him for his cor- 
responding loss of income or time. The practice of not releasing the right to a 





2 The Supreme Court, in Appalachian Coals, Inc., v. U. 8S. (288 U. S. 345, 1933), stated: 

“The purpose of the Sherman Act is to maintain the freedom of interstate commerce 
in the public interest ; its restrictions are not mechanical or artificial but are to be con- 
strued by the essential standard of reasonableness (p. 359). * * * It does not prevent 
those engaged in that commerce from adopting reasonable measures to protect it from 
injurious and destructive practices and to promote competition upon a sound basis. * * * 
The mere fact that the parties to a combination eliminate competition among themselves is 
not to condemn it (p. 360). * * * A cooperative enterprise is not to be condemned as an 
undue restraint because it may affect a change in market conditions, where the change 
would be in mitigation of recognized evils and would not impair but rather would foster 
fair competitive opportunities. * * *” (p. 373). 

3% U.S. v. National Football League (116 F. Supp. 319, 1953). 

* As the Supreme Court said in Board of Trade v. U. S., 246 U. S. 231, 1917, in discussing 
restraint of trade: 

“The true test of legality is whether the restraint imposed is such as merely regulates 
and perhaps thereby promotes competition, or whether it is such as may suppress or even 
destroy competition. To determine that question the Court must ordinarily consider the 
facts pores to the business to which the restraint is applied.” 

*® The great majority of players learn that they have been traded by the club’s announce- 
ment in the newspapers. 

* After examination by the team physician, who diagnoses the injury, the club will 
attempt to “‘settle’’ with the player, whose only recourse is a generally unsatisfactory 
appeal to the commissioner. 


96797—57—pt. 3——16 
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player when a coaching position with another professional club is offered.” 
Allowances for expenses on road trips have been inadequate. The players 
have no voice in the election of the commissioner, whose decisions on disputes 
between players and owners are final. The practice of a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” among the owners not to claim a certain player who has been put on 
waivers, thereby depriving the player of a right to make a living in football in 
the United States.” This is professional football’s method of blacklisting a 
player. In some cases the player has been forced to go to Canada to continue 
playing.” 

The relation of these practices to the reserve clause is found in the fact that 
the player is unable legally to have a voice in these activities, and, when dissatis- 
fied, offer his services elsewhere. 

The committee could evaluate abuses against “free agents,” blacklisted and 
slightly injured players who find their services unmarketable for the “reason” 
that they are not good enough. Whenever the league in the past has wanted to 
boycott a player, this excuse has been unable to be challenged. Thus the owners, 
divested of much of their power by virtue of the safeguard of the committee, 
would be placed in the position to have a check on their decisions. 

As the subcommittee said in its 1952 baseball report : 

“If the rules of organized baseball and the player’s contract are to be equitable 
to the player, it is clear that safeguards to the reserve rule are necessary for the 
benefit of the player.” “ 

This is also true of professional football. 

In summary, I would like to comment specifically on proposed legislation and 
do so only as it pertains to professional football. It is my understanding that 
there are six bills pending. The Harris bill (H. R. 5383) would exempt com- 
pletely baseball, football, basketball, and hockey from the antitrust laws. For 
reasons already explained, I do not favor a bill for complete exemption. The 
Celler bill (H. R. 5319) and the first Hillings bill (H. R. 53807) would subject 
baseball to the antitrust laws. This would continue to subject football completely 
to the antitrust laws, and I have already discussed the inadvisability, in my 
opinion, of this type of legislation. The Keating (H. R. 6876) and Byrnes 
(H. R. 6877) bills would subject baseball, football, basketball, and hockey to 
the antitrust laws except as to playing rules, organization of leagues, territorial 
rights, and employment of players. The second Hillings bill (H. R. 8023) is 
identical with the Keating and Byrnes bills except the provision limiting the 
exemption as to players to the operation of a 3- or 5-year clause. It is my opinion 
that the type of legislation proposed by the Keating and Byrnes bills would 
offer the best solution for professional football. 

Congressman Hillings’ provision for a limited reserve clause would be an 
obvious benefit to the player. It is difficult to evaluate its application to football 
because the professional life of the football player is somewhat shorter than that 
of the baseball player. 

In fairness to the commissioner’s office, owners, players, and the public I 
believe the reserve clause is necessary. If this is maintained by exemption, it 


37 1It has been difficult for players to obtain their releases (from clubs who hold options 
on their services) to accept coaching offers with other professional football clubs either 
in the National Football League or in Canada. Player’s contract, art. 8, gives the club 
the right to enjoin the player against playing football or “engaging in activities related to 
footbali’ for anyone other than the club. 

% A professional player of 7 vears’ experience, conceded by most coaches and plavers to 
be of outstanding ability, was placed on waivers in the middle of the 1956 season. Within 


» hours a member of the coaching staff of 3 professional teams informed him that each 
was interested in claiming him. Seven hours after waiver time he was notified by each 
that they could not claim him. ‘Two weeks later he appealed his case to the players’ 
isseciation. Within 4 days an eastern division team signed him, and he played superb 
‘oothball the remainder of the season. As a result of his 2% weeks of inactivity, he lost 


approximately $2,500, 

Bill Radovich was blacklisted by the National Football League and its affiliates after 
signing a contract with the Los Angeles Dons, of the now defunct All-American Con 
ference, while still the property of the Detroit Lions. Radovich v. N. F. L., 352 U. 8S. 445. 

“A player of extraordinary ability from 1946 to 1949 sustained an injury during the 
1949 season and was offered no contract for 1950, nor was he offered in a trade or put on 
waivers, He was told he was put on a retired list. The team that owned him could not 
use him but did not want him playing against them Information concerning his injury 
geerated, and, therefore, no club requested that he be traded to them. Not able 








Was @Xa 


to pl in the United States, he played cutstanding football for a Canadian professional 
team and was among the leading scorers in 1950. In 1953 he was offered a job as assistant 
coach with a club other than the one he had played with in the National Football League 
Fven after 5 years he was unable to obtain his release from his past National Football 
Leagne employer, and he accepted this coaching job at his own risk. Injunetive action 


vainst him, although threatened, was never carried out. 
‘° House report, p. 140. 
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will take away a right of the players under the Federal antitrust laws. It is 
respectfully suggested that consideration be given to safeguard the position of the 
Ore edd for the players’ association I would like to thank the subcommittee 
for the invitation to express my views. As a fan of professional football it is my 
sincere hope that the game will be permitted to grow and continue to offer great 
enjoyment to the public. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. Chairman, may I also compliment Mr. Miller on 
a very informative and helpful statement. I think it is a very com- 
prehensive analysis of the questions. 

I want to personally express my gratitude for his appearance here 
on behalf of the players, and I am sure in the interest of football. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuu1amM Miter. Mr. Chairman, may I also join in stating 
that I congratulate the gentleman for what I consider to be an excellent 
statement, given in the best traditions of the University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Creienton Minuer. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Our next witness is Mr. Norman Van Brocklin, players’ representa- 
tive, representing the Los Angeles Rams. 


TESTIMONY OF NORMAN VAN BROCKLIN, PLAYERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE, LOS ANGELES RAMS 


Mr. Van Brocxrirn. My name is Norman Van Brocklin, Los Angeles 
Rams, representing the players’ association. 

Gentlemen, professional football consists of many elements. Two 
of the more important are owners and players. Major disputes in the 
past between these two have been settled quickly and quietly for the 
simple reason that the players were hardly in a position to contest 
any actions by the owners. 

Although our association has been discussed in the last few years, it 
was formally begun the early part of last season. Each of the 11 
clubs in the association elected a representative to attend a meeting 
in New York with our attorney the weekend of the ch: ampionship game 
between the New York Giants and the Chicago Bears. The Bears, al- 
though interested, have not joined. 

This meeting was the first of its kind in professional football. It 
gave the players an unprecedented opportunity to exchange ideas and 
to formulate a program reflecting the views of all of the players in the 
league. 

Those in attendance at that meeting were Bill Pellineton. of the 
Baltimore Colts; Bill Howton, of the Green Bay Packers: Jack Jen- 
nings, of the Chicago Cardinals; Don Colo, of the Cleveland Browns; 
Norb Hecker, of the Washington Redskins; Adrian Burk, of the 
Philadelphia Eagles; Joe Schmidt, of the Detroit Lions; Y. A. Tittle, 
of the San Francisco Forty-niners: Kyle Rote, of the New York 
Giants; and Norm Van Brocklin, of the Los Angeles Rams. 

Although Pittsburgh Steelers are in the association, Lynn Chand- 
nois, their re presentative, was unable to attend the meeting. 

At this meeting, Creighton Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, was retained 
as legal counsel. “Ky le Rote, of the New York Giants, and myself were 

selected and authorized to joi him as a three-man committee to pre- 
sent our proposals to the commissioner and owners at the owners’ 
January meeting in Philadelphia, 
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We met with Mr. Bell the latter part of January, prior to the own- 
ers’ meeting, and presented our proposals. He, in turn, presented them 
to the owners and the owners rejected our association. 

It was our intention at that time to pursue what we believed to be 
a fair program and to present to the public the reasons we believed our 
association was necessary. During this period of time the Bill Rado- 
vich lawsuit against the National League was being argued in the 
United States Supreme Court, which resulted in the ‘Court’s decision 
that professional football was a business within the meaning of the 
antitrust laws. The Court obviously expressed legal concern for the 
player in his relation to the owner by deciding that professional foot- 
ball is in fact a business. 

The full impact of this decision on football cannot at this time be 
fully appreciated. It is the opinion of the association’s representa- 
tives that disputes that occasioned the Radovich lawsuit could have 
been settled if our association had been in existence at that time. 

Our group is set up in such a way that each player has a voice in 
electing his representatives, and each representative has a voice in 
formulating policies and programs, and the players will then abide 
by the decisions of the representatives. 

Our initial approach to the commissioner and owners was made in 
an extremely courteous and gentlemanly manner. We wanted to dis- 
cuss intelligently certain grievances th: at all players in our association 
felt needed adjustment. The owners’ rejection indicated their un- 
willingness to even discuss, at that time, our problems. 

This rejection further consolidated the players and our group— 

most of them feeling that following the rejection there was even a 
more pressing need for the players to join together than ever before— 
and numerous expressions of confidence were received by the player 
representatives from all parts of the country. 

Foremost among our proposals presented to the commissioner was 
pay for exhibition games. Why should players be required to play 
the entire season for a certain salary and in addition be required to 
play 5 or 6 exhibition games, which have been highly remuner ative 
to the club owners, and the players receive nothing ‘for their services? 

Is the player’s 3 position of requesting payment for these exhibition 
games unreasonable? I have seen a number of players come to camp 
and remain for 8 or 9 weeks, leaving a wife and child at home, and 
during this time that player received no income and then was released. 
How can he support his wife and child while he is trying to make 
the team ? 

These are not isolated cases—this is a general average in most camps 
where approximately twice as many players report at the beginning 
of camp as make the team. It is obvious that the ones who are re- 
leased have in the past contributed their services, and by so doing 
helped the club to make additional money, but have received nothing 
in return. 

Secondly, we felt there should be an injury clause in the contract 
protecting the player. Legally, if the player would break his leg in 
the first game of the season, the club does not have to pay his salary 
for the remainder of the season. We felt that most companies hiring 
their employees afford some salary protection against injury, and par- 
ticularly a game like football where players are injured frequently, 
and these in many instances are permanent, 
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The owners have made some minor concessions. They have stand- 
ardized meal money on the road and the amount of money per day 
for teams that break camp before the season starts. They agreed to 
pay each released player 350 per game and at the same time allowed 
$50 draw for all pl: yer, and the ones making the team would, in ef- 
fect, have it deducted from their salary. This means that the players 
who are the meat of the teams are in effect getting not 1 penny more 
per year, and, in effect, are not being paid for exhibition games. 

It is the feeling of our association that we as a unit can be a real help 
to the owners and to the commissioner’s office. It is our hope that 
we will be in a position to help the owners, but we as a group must 
have their cooperation. 

The players have suggested their solution. They would like to work 
with the owners. They would like to be reasonable in their requests. 
They feel a better mental attitude on every team will result from 
better relations. There would be no need for our group if present 
player-management relations were satisfactory to both groups. 

Many of our representatives have only 1 or 2 more years of play 
remaining, and their contributions to our association are not based 
on selfish motives—but are rather designed to improve the conditions 
under which future athletes will play. 

It is my sincere hope that the owners and the commissioner will 
recognize the necessity of our association and permit us to help iron 
out future problems, and thereby greatly improve the game itself, 
all of which will benefit the most important element in pro ball—the 
fans. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Van Brocklin, you heard the testimony of Mr. 
Miller this morning? 

Mr. Van Brockiin. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Do you believe that the statements generally made 
were accurate ? 

Mr. Van Brockuin. Yes, sir; I do. 

The Cuarrman. You heard what he said specifically concerning 
players becoming free agents after 2 years, that is, the term of the 
reserve clause, where, because of agreements covert or overt, no player 
could really be employed by any other team except the one that was 
his original employer. Was that statement correct ? 

Mr. Van Brockurn. That statement was correct, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

The CHairman. Do you feel that is the situation existing in football 
today ? 

Mr. Van Brockirn. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of a player that 
has ever played out his option and gone to another team and played. 

The CHarrmMan. So that the effect, then, would be exactly like the 
reserve clause in baseball, it would not be for 2 years, but because of 
practice as indicated, it would be for the duration of the football life 
of the player? 

Mr. Van Brockutn. Well, judging from the history of management- 
plaver relations, I would say “Yes”; in the past. 

Mr. Krattnc. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMaAn. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Keattne. I noticed in your statement, you indicated that if the 
players’ association had been in existence at the time the Radovich 
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case was initiated, you feel that the representatives would have been 
able to settle that lawsuit, or prevent it. 

Would you elaborate on that a little? How do you think the asso- 
ciation would have been able to prevent this lawsuit. 

Mr. Van Brockurn. Well, it our opinion that if we have the au- 
thority from the commissioner’s office, and to our own ball club—in 
my case the Los Angeles Rams—that we would help enact the bylaws 
of the constitution of the league, or the club itself, and we would help 
settle cases of this kind. 

In other words, if Bill Radovich thought he was blacklisted around 
the league, instead of letting it go on for 7 or 8 or 9 years, he would 
have action right at the present time. 

Mr. Keating. You are now playing with the Rams? 

Mr. Van Brock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Would it be in any way embarrassing to ’you to tell 
the committee what your salary is for pla vying with the Rams? 

Mr. Van Brocxiin. My salary for 1957 is $21,000. 

Mr. Keratrne. That is considerably above the average: is it not? 

Mr. Van Brocktin. Yes; it is. It is my ninth year in the league. 

Mr. Keatine. Is it the highest in football ? 

Mr. Van Brocxiin. I would not know. The practice in profes- 
sional ball is, at least with the Rams, not to find out what your team- 
mates are making; they just do not talk about it. 

Mr. Krattnea. Is there general talk among them about what they 
get ? 

Mr. Van Brockurn. There is a lot of kidding and jostling around, 
and things like that. 

Mr. Krattne. Do you feel that you personally have been pretty 
fairly dealt with? 

Mr. Van Brockurn. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kerattne. Was the players’ association responsible for getting 
the owners to pay players $50 for each exhibition game that they 
engage in? 

Mr. Van Brockrrn. I would think so. They had never volun- 
teered it until we asked for it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Miller testified that the $50 the regular players 
get was simply an advance on salary. 

Mr. Van Brockiry. I might clarify that by saying that, in 10 
vases out of 12 that is true; it is a draw. But in the case of the Los 
Angeles Rams, of which I am a member, and the Chicago Cardinals, 
it is my understanding that we are to receive $50 a game over and 
above our salary. 

The CHatrman. Oh, in some instances it is over and above your 
salary ? 

Mr. Van Brockutn. In the case of the Los Angeles Rams and the 
Chicago Cardinals. My understanding is the other 10 teams are going 
to use the $50 draw. 

Mr. Harxkrns. Mr. Van Brocklin, do you agree with the contentions 
that the player draft has had the effect of tending to equalize com- 
petitive strength among the various clubs ? 

Mr. Van Brockiin. Well, there is no doubt about it in my mind 
that, since I have been in the league, the player draft has helped the 
lower ball clubs. 
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Mr. Harkins. One effect of the player draft, however, is to pro- 
hibit a player from contracting with the team of his choice; isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. Van Brockuin. I think so. 

Mr. Harnins. And this, in fact, does it not, tends to reduce the 
salaries paid to rookie players because there are no other teams with 
which they can bargain ? 

Mr. Van Brocktiry. That is right; if he is drafted by San Fran- 
cisco, he has to play with them or he cannot play in the United 
States. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, to the extent that players’ salaries are dimin- 
ished because the player draft reduces their bargaining position, are 
not the players, in effect, paying the costs of equ: alizing the competi- 
tive strength of the various ce lubs ¢ 

Mr. Van Brockirn. Would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Harxtns. To the extent that the players’ salaries are dimin- 
ished because the player draft reduces their bargaining position, are 
not the players, in effect, paying the cost of equalizing competitive 
—s h of the various clubs ¢ 

. Van Brockur. If that is true, if the fact that they are picked 
by one ball club and they have to sign for the figure that the team 
relates to them, why I would Say “Yes. 

Mr. Harxuiys. Well, isn’t the function of equalizing the competitive 
strength of the clubs a function that properly should be borne by the 
owners in professional fe — rather than by the players? 

Mr. Van Brocxiin. Well, it is their business; yes. We feel that 
they take certain abuses agains st the players from their contract, and 
the bylaws and the constitution of the National Football League, 
which in effect they can do at the present time. 

Mr. Harkrns. Just two other questions. Do you believe that pro- 
fessional football would be destroyed if the reserve clause were 
abolished ? 

Mr. Van Brockxury. I have no yardstick of measurement to answer 
that correctly. I do not have the slightest idea. I do not believe 
anyone in the country could say. 

Mr. Harxrns. Do you believe that professional football would be 
destroyed if the player-selection system were abolished ? 

Mr. Van Brocxkurn. No; I do not know how long it has been in 
effect, but it has been the last decade, I believe; and, before it was in 
existence, the league ran all right. 

Mr. Pierce. Just one question on that. I notice that you say the 
league ran all right without the draft. But isn’t it true that during 
those years four teams dominated the league ? 

Mr. Van ee KLIN. I believe the record will indicate that the 
Giants, Bears, Green Bay, Redskins did dominate the league. 

Mr. Prercr. And the other teams did not offer very much competi- 
tion to the four leaders; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Van Brockiin. Well, the record would indicate that. But 
also—— 

Mr. Pierce. And outside of the four dominant teams, the other 
teams pretty much hovered on the edge of bankruptcy; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Van Brocxurn. I do not know the financial situation at that 
time, but——— 
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Mr. Preece. But if that were true, would you not say the draft has 
helped football, from a competitive and financial standpoint? 

Mr. Van Brocxurn. I would say from a competitive standpoint; 
yes. Financially, I do not have the answer 

Mr. Prerce. Hasn't it also helped the player, then, by increasing 
competition ? 

Mr. Van Brockirn. Well, I would think that the competition being 
expressed through the media of television has helped. 

Mr. Prerce. Well, wouldn’t you say that if you did not have com- 
petition, people would not be interested in looking at the ball games? 

Mr. Van Brocxtry. That is true, but out on the west coast in those 
days we never had a professional football team to look at. 

Mr. Pierce. Well, let me put it this way. Prior to the time of the 
draft, it was testified here that it was big money for a player to receive 
from $100 to $150 a game. Now players have gone a long way since 
that time, isn’t that so ? 

Mr. Van Brockur. I think the whole economy of the country has. 
Everyone’s salary has gone along accordingly. There is no doubt 
professional football salaries have been elevated. 

Mr. Prerce. And don’t you think the draft helped to do that? 

Mr. Van Brocxurn. I think the competitive participation by the 
players, through equalization of the draft, that the game—any team 

can beat another one, which tends to appeal to the fans, and you have 
a better contest. 

Mr. Prerce. And has increased the gate, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Van Brocxurn. That is right. If one team can beat another 
one, why you can have more people out; that is right. 

Mr. Prerce. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Brocklin. We 
appreciate your contribution this morning. 

Mr. Van Brocxirn. Thank you. 

The Cartrman. Our next witness is Mr. Kyle Rote, players’ repre- 

sentative of the New York Giants. 


TESTIMONY OF KYLE ROTE, PLAYERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, NEW 
YORK GIANTS 


Mr. Rore. Rather than reiterate much of what has already been 
submitted, I am respectfully submitting a short, condensed opinion 
of the players’ status. 

1 want to thank you very much for this opportunity to express my 
views concerning the National Football League and its relations with 
the active players of today. 

To enact or revise legislation as pertains to professional football 
calls for an investigation of all phases of professional football—and 
especially an investigation of the players’ status. 

The player cannot be ignored in a study of the “draft system” or the 
“reserve clause.” The player, when drafted or placed on reserve, 
sacrifices a fundamental right in the American way of life—that right 
being his freedom to offer his services to whomever he pleases. Yet, 
the player is cognizant of the fact that the NFL would suffer im- 
measurably should each player have the opportunity to offer his serv- 
ices to each and any club. The player is aware that pro football is 
unique in this respect. 
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If the reserve clause was carried out according to its intent and 
purpose, then there would exist an equitable arr angement between the 
player and the club. This is not always the case, however. 

It has been reported more than once that players who played out 
their option found themselves the victim of a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” among the owners in the N. F, L.—that agreement being “that 
no owner would hire this “free agent.” 

Such “blackballing” or concentrated efforts to blackball a player 
has been one of the various situations which occasioned the players’ 
attempt to formally associate themselves. 

As fas as the player is concerned, there is, at present, no check 
over the activities of the N. F. L. as relates to the lesen The draft 
and reserve clause are necessary to the pro game. But they not neces- 
sary when given free rein and result in abuses to the players’ rights. 

A players’ association could serve as this sorely needed ee 

] assume the committee is aware of past attempts by players to 
organize themselves—to provide a vehicle in which to carry their 
erievances and assistance to the owners and commissioner of the 
N. F. L. Whatever caused their inability to successfully associate 
themselves is inconsequential. The fact remains that the players 
wanted and actively strived for closer association. This theory was 
given support by Commissioner Bert Bell several times in the past 
few years. 

On more than one occasion the commissioner has recommended to 
the owners that they should recognize a players’ association and testi- 
fied as to the merits which would accompany such an association. 

The Cuarrman. What college did you graduate from ? 

Mr. Rorsr. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. What college did you graduate from? 

Mr. Rore. I attended Southern Methodist U niversity. 

The Crarrman. And did you play football at Southern Methodist 
University ? 

Mr. Ror. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then what did you do after that? 

Mr. Rore. I signed a contract with the New York Giants in 1951, 
and I have been playing with them since. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I would like to suggest for the record that Mr. Rote 
is the captain of the New York Giants, and was former all-American 
at Southern Methodist University. 

Mr. Rorr. I have one additional comment, Mr. Chairman, which I 
did not put in the statement. Should the players’ association not be 
recognized by the owners, and should our position not fall within the 
realm of the National Labor Relations Board, I am sure Mr. Miller 
would certainly respectfully request that the subcommittee take into 
full consideration the position of the players before granting any 
exemptions to the antitrust laws. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will certainly take the position of 
the players into full consideration in any legislation it recommends. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rote. 

Mr. Rorr. Thank you. 
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The CratrmMan. Our next and final witness this morning is Mr. 
~‘ . ° - a i 
George Ratterman, former player with the New York Yankees, 
Montreal Alouettes, and Cleveland Browns. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. RATTERMAN, FORMER PLAYER WITH 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES, THE MONTREAL ALOUETTES, AND 
CLEVELAND BROWNS 


Mr. Rarrerman. My name is George William Ratterman. I live 
in Fort Thomas, Ky. Iam vice president of Pension and Group Con- 
sultants, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a consulting firm for employee- 
benefit plans. 

For the past 10 years I have been a professional football player with 
the Buffalo Bills, the New York Yanks, the Montreal Alouettes, and 
the Cleveland Browns, for whom I played during the past five seasons. 

If I may interrupt myself for just a second, I believe it is customary 
to give a brief description of one’s educational background. I did 
my “undergr aduate work at the University of Notre Dame. My “od 
tion extends through law school. I have my law degree which I re- 
ceived after attending five different law schools, due to the fact that 
I was moving around to various cities, playing football with different 
teams. 

In general, my association with the sport of professional football 
has been very pleasant. The following suggestions are respect fully 
submitted by way of constructive criticism. I make them hoping that 
I may be of some service to the sport and to the pli vyer's W ho will par- 
ticipate in future years. 

With regard to the inter-relation of the antitrust laws of the United 
States and professional football, I believe there are two principal areas 
of contact—namely, the player draft and the reserve clause. 

By the player dr: aft I refer to the annual practice whereby college 
football players are selected by the various professional teams. There- 
after each college pl: yer so selected may negotiate for a professional 
contract only w ith the one club that has selected that particular player. 
There is some question as to whether this practice is in contravention 
of the antitrust laws of this country. 

It is maintained by some that this practice must be permitted. It 
is said that, if there were no player draft, all the better players would 
sign contracts with the we: althier teams, the reby lessening competition 
between these teams and their less fortunate competitors. 

I neither agree nor disagree with this conclusion. I do not believe 
it can definitely be determined that such would be the result of elim- 
inating the player draft. Professional baseball has existed for many 
years without a player draft similar to that of football. On the other 
hand, the status of professional football has risen considerably in the 
past decade, and perhaps this is due in part to the player draft. 

However, if, after thorough and complete study, it is finally deemed 
necessary to have a player draft in football, and if this draft system 
is given exemption from the antitrust laws of the United States, I 
suggest that great care be taken to safeguard the rights of the 
players. If the anor cannot resort to the courts of this country, 
they must have some other body to which they can appeal instead. 
Prospective players who are dissatisfied with their selection must have 
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some avenue through which they can effectively present their 
complaints. 

The Cuatrman. To what body would that be? What suggestion 
have you? 

Mr. Rarrerman. I believe the best suggestion I have for it so far 
would be a committee or commission made up of the commissioner, a 
representative of the players’ association, and perhaps a third inde- 
pendent person. Following Mr. Miller’s testimony, 1 submit that the 
present avenue of appealing to the commissioner, with all regard to 
Mr. Bell, and wishing to say—— 

The CHatrman. I also would ask this question—You have a 3-man 
commission, one appointed by the owners, one by the players, but 
who would appoint the third ? 

Mr. RarrermMan. I would assume some members of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. How high you want to go to find a person who would 
appoint such a person I do not know. The Governor of Colorado 
has suggested the President of the United States, or perhaps someone 
else, I have forgotten who his second choice would be. 

The Cuarrman. It would be very difficult to get the Government 
to eee a third commissioner. I could not conceive how that could 
be established. 

Mr. Rarrerman. To get whom to appoint the third one? 

The Cuamman. I say, that would be difficult, as you know, to have 
the Government appoint the third commissioner. 

Mr. Rarrerman. Well, perhaps the two first recognized members, 
the commissioner and the representative from the pla ayers’ side could 
agree upon a third party. I would suggest that as a_ possible 
alternative. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Rarrerman. The reserve clause: I personally see nothing wrong 
with the reserve clause in football contracts as it now stands. Un- 
like the baseball contract, the standard professional football players 
contract is only a 1-year contract permitting the employer to renew it, 
at a 10 percent reduction in the player’s salary, for only 1 addi- 
tional year. I see nothing harmful in a contract which may be ex- 
tended over a 2-year period, provided that contract is strictly 
followed. 

But here again, if some dispute arises under this contract, and if 
the players can no longer have recourse to the courts 

The CuatrmMan. Two of the previous witnesses have spoken of a 
so-called gentlemen’s agreement not to employ a free agent. 

Mr. Ratrerman. Yes, sir; they have. 

The CuatrmMan. What is your comment ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. I am referring only to the contract in its written 
form, in this statement here, not to any implied agreement, which 
I have not touched upon. 

The CHamman. You say you see nothing wrong with the written 
form of the contract ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. My last sentence of that paragraph says I see 
nothing wrong with the contract provided that contract is strictly 
followed. 

The CHarrman. Well now, is it strictly followed ? 
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Mr. Rarrerman. No, sir; 1 don’t believe so. I will agree with the 
previous testimony that there are implied agreements outside of the 
written contract. 

But here again, if some dispute arises under this contract, and if 
the players can no longer have recourse to the courts, some other 

safeguard must be established to protect their rights. 

These hear ings have now been in progress for several weeks. Much 
has already been said concerning the two points I have mentioned— 
the player draft and the reserve clause. Before proceeding, I should 
like to comment on previous testimony on these points. 

With regard to the player draft, it has been maintained by some 
that professional football is doomed unless the present draft system is 
allowed to continue. Without agreeing or disagreeing with this state- 
ment, I believe it is merely an opinion of the witnesses, and is based 
on no specific facts. Professional baseball has existed for years with- 
out a player draft similar to that of football. I have never heard 
a representative of professional baseball even suggest that a player 
draft similar to that of football would be helpful to baseball. What 
is thought essential to football is not even considered for baseball. 

With regard to the reserve clause, it has been maintained that pro- 
fessional baseball cannot survive unless the present reserve clause is 
maintained intact. Again, without agreeing or disagreeing with this 
conclusion, I believe it is also merely an opinion of the witnesses. with- 
out basis in fact. Professional football has existed for years wi ithout a 
reserve clause similar to that of baseball. In 10 years of close associa- 
tion with the sport of professional football I have never heard it 
said that a reserve clause similar to that of baseball would be even 
helpful to football. What is thought essential for baseball is not even 
considered for football. 

I should like to stress the point that I am not asserting that the 
elimination of the reserve clause would be beneficial to baseball, nor 
that the elimination of the pli iver draft would help football. I do not 
believe there are sufficient facts upon which to base a valid conclu- 
sion. I merely point out that baseball has existed for years without 
a player draft—similar to that of football—and football has existed 
without a reserve clause similar to that of baseball. If baseball cannot 
survive without the reserve clause, why is it totally unnecessary in 
football? If football needs a player draft, why doesn’t baseball ? 

It has been suggested at various times that profession: al football be 
granted some sort of exemption from the antitrust laws of the United 
States—either a blanket exemption or specific exemptions with re- 
gard to certain points, such as the player draft. 1 have endeavored to 
point out that the rights of players and prospective players must be 
protected if the players lose the chance to appeal to the courts of this 
country because of some exemption from the antitrust laws. 

A most reasonable method of protecting the players’ rights would 
be the recognition of the association already formed by the players 
and the gr anting to that association some of the judicial powers whie h 
are now reserved exclusively to the commissioner. If professional 
athletes are to lose, in some situations, the right of normal citizens to 
appeal to the courts of this country, it is only reasonable that these 
athletes should have a voice in determining what body is to take the 
place of the courts, and who is to compose that body. 
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This statement may appear to be an appeal for recognition of the 
recently formed Professional Football Players Association. And it is. 
I believe it proper to present such an appeal at these hearings, because 
the players formed the association for the specific purpose of safe- 
guarding their rights. 

One of the purposes of these hearings is to enable the Congress to 
determine what safeguards must be established to protect players’ 
rights if professional sports are granted some exemption from the 
antitrust laws of the United States. In the case of professional 
football, I believe I express the sentiments of a vast majority of the 
players when I say the most effective safeguard would be the recog- 
nition of the players association, and the granting to that associa- 
tion some powers of supervision and review in matters in dispute. 

It is the essence of democracy to afford those governed an oppor- 
tunity to choose their governors. It is most reasonable to allow the 
players to assist in choosing those who are to protect their rights. 

To repeat, the foregoing statements are made by way of constructive 
criticism. In general, my association with professional football has 
been pleasant, for which I am grateful to those responsible. 

The Cuarrman. During the past 10 years, you state you have played 
with the Buffalo Bills, the New York Yanks, the Montreal Alouettes, 
and the Cleveland Browns. How did the reserve clause affect you with 
reference to playing on those different teams ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. It affected me several times. I originally signed 
with the Buffalo Bills of the All-American Conference. At that time 
there were two major professional leagues. I signed a 2-year contract. 
with the standard 1-year option on the end of it, or a total of 3 vears. 
In the third year at Buffalo I played under the option clause. I then 
signed a contract with the New York Yanks in the National League, 
and at that time the All-American Conference, the complete league, 
had folded up, so it was not too important what happened then under 
ny reserve clause. 

I signed a l-year contract with the New York Yanks, and that 
had an option clause, a standard option clause, in it. In May the 
option was supposed to have been exercised—by May of 1951. It was 
not exercised, in my opinion. I contacted the management of the 
New York Yanks in the middle of May and mentioned the fact to 
them that I believed I was a free agent because they had not exer- 
cised the option clause. It was necessary for them to notify me that 
they were taking up the option, and I said they had not done that. 

I was informed by the general manager of the New York Yanks at 
that time that I could not go any place and play anywhere. I said, 
“Why not? I am a free agent.” He said, “Well, none of the other 
teams in this league would sign you.” If such were the case, players 

would have the opportunity— 

The Cuatrrman. You mean the manager 

Mr. RatrerMAN. The general manager. 

The Cuatrman. Actually told you that? What is his name? 

Mr. Ratrerman. Mr. Frank Fitzgerald. 

The Cuatrman. Is he still there in that position? 

Mr. RatrrerMan. No; the New York Yanks team was disbanded 2 


years later, and he has since entered other industry. 
The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 
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Mr. RarrermMan. I was told that no other team would sign me be- 
cause of an agreement among the owners that they would not touch 
players that belonged to other teams. Apparently they had not con 
sidered Canada. They thought that they had me in New York and 
I could not go any place. 

So I signed a contract with the Montreal Alouettes. I was sued by 
the owner of the New York Yanks. The lawsuit went on through the 
complete Canadian season. Their season ends around the first of 
~— ember up there, and the lawsuit went through several months. It 

yas becoming quite costly to me to defend myse elf in this lawsuit: mv 
: gal expenses and other expenses had exceeded $6,000 by the end of 
the Canadian season. To protect myself financially, I returned to the 
United States. 

The Cuatrman. What happened to the lawsuit ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. It was settled. I say, to protect myself we settled 
the case out of court. He said: “You drop the lawsuit, you settle, 
and come and finish the season with the New York Yanks.” 

Along the line of the powers of the commissioner, I should like to 
mention two things that happened in conjunction with that lawsuit. 

I was on the witness stand in a court in New Jersey, being ques- 
tioned by the attorney for the New York Yanks. At that time he 
Lrought up the point that, in the player’s contract and in the ee 
rules, all questions were to be settled by the commissioner, who wa 
to have absolute authority, and he asked me if I did not realize, as 
a law student—which I was at that time—having read the contract, 
that we had no business being in a court in New Jersey, but should 
be before the commissioner in Philadelphia. 

I did not have the opportunity to answer. My answer would have 
been, “I did not bring the lawsuit anyway, the New York Yanks 
brought the lawsuit.” But before I could answer the judge 
interrupted—— 

The Cuatrman. The football club brought the suit against you? 

Mr. Rarrerman. In New Jersey. I had a home in New Jersey. 
They brought the suit to enjoin my playing in Canada. 

Before I could reply, the judge interrupted and said: 

Mr. Ratterman, as a law student, should recognize the fact that any dispute 
arising under this contract should be settled in a court of law and not before 
the commissioner of the National Football League. 

Subsequently the case waa settled out of court. I signed a new 
contract with the New York Yanks, agreed to play the latter half 
of the 1951 season with them, and play 1952 and 1953. 

Before I could return to the New York Yanks, I was informed by 
Commissioner Bell—— 

The CHarrman. Let us go back a minute. 

This case against you was brought in the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. Rarrerman. Where I had my residence. 

The Cuarrman. And it was sought to enjoin you from playing with 
the Montreal Alouettes? 

Mr. RarrerMan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the Alouettes play in Montreal? 

Mr. Ratrerman. In Canada. 

The CuatrmMan. Nonetheless, the suit was brought in the State of 
New Jersey to enjoin you from playing outside the United States? 
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Mr. Rarrer MAN. That is correct. As Iss ay, the case Was settled 
out of court. J signed a new contract, agreed to finish the 1951 season 
with the New York Yanks. The season in Canad: ‘ had been completed. 


The CHatrman. Did you sign a contract for less or more money ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. For slightly more money than I had received— 
that is, per game—than I had received the previous season. 

I was informed all contracts must be O. K.’d through the commis- 
sioner’s office. At this point I was informed by Commissioner Bell 
that I could not play for the New York Yanks, that I could not 
participate or play in the National Football League until I had ap- 
pealed to him for a decision. 

I informed him that we had settled the case out of court; the judge 
in New Jersey had informed me that he had jurisdiction, the com- 
missioner did not. 

The commissioner said he did not care what the judge in New 
Jersey said, the learue rules said he had jurisdiction, and I could not 
play in the National Football League until I sent him a telegram—— 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear that yourself from the commis- 
sioner’s lips? 

Mr. Rarrerman. Over the telephone; that is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Over the what? 

Mr. Rarrerman. The telephone. 

The Cuatrrman. Did you recognize the voice of Commissioner Bell ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. Yes; it is ver y easy to recognize. 

The Cramman. He said that he had, in effect, a greater authority 
than the court? 

Mr. Rarrerman. He said what I have stated, ae he did not care 
what. the judge in a court of New Jersey said, I could not play in 
the National Football League until I had followed his instructions, 
which were to send him a telegram under my existing contract, which 
I claimed was no longer in effect. 

He said. “You va send me a telegram requesting a hearing under 
your existing contract,” which naturally had the effect of admitting 
on my part that I was wrong and that the contract was still in effect 

He said that was the only way that he would hear the ease. I had 
to admit my contract was still in effect, and then he would hear this 
case. That I had to do. There was no other place [ could play foot- 
ball, and I was being sued 

The CHatrMan. So you sent the wire; is that it ? 

Mr. Ratrrerman. I sent the wire to the commissioner. 

The Cuarrman. You felt you had no other choice; you had to do 
t if you wanted to play football ? 

Mr. RarrermMan. There is a saying, “I would rather be right than 
be President.” I felt I would rather be wrong than broke. My 
finances were dwindling rapidly, so I sent the wire. 

[ appeared before the commissioner and was fined $2,000 by the 
commissioner for going to Canada. That fine was to be paid at the 
rate of $200 after every football game. There were six remaining 
games in the 1951 season. 

I submitted $200 after every game for a total of $1,200 before the 
next football season. When I was with the Cleveland Browns, the 
commissioner came to me in training camp and said, “Forget the rest 
of your fine and just be a good boy.” 
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The CuarrMan. Just like that; he imposed a fine and then he said 
to forget the balance. Is that it? 

Mr. Rarrerman. That is right. I had paid $1,200 and still had 
$800 to pay, which he told me to forget 

The Cuamman. What did he tell 5 you; that he thought you had 
learned your lesson, os something like that ? 

Mr. Rarrerm: an. I do not recall what he said in specific words. 
I got the impression that he was remitting the fine because I had not 
made a lot of noise about the lawsuit or the fine or anything, and if 
I would just be a “good boy” and go along with things I could save 
$800 in the process which, having a family of several children, I was 
happy to do. 

The CHarman. How much was your fine that you paid ? 

Mr. Rarrerman. $1,200. 

The CHarrMan. What were you making while you were paying that 
fine? What was your income from football ¢ 

Mr. Rarrerman. On that point I am not certain. I can tell you 
within $2,000. I believe it was in the neighborhood of $13,000 a sea- 
son, approximately $1,000 a ball game. 

Mr. Harxins. So you were paying $200 out of every $1,000 in a fine? 

Mr. Rarrerman. That is right—well approximately those figures. 

Mr. Harkins. When you went to the Aionelide, did you get more 
money or less money than you were getting from the Yanks? 

Mr. Rarrerman. More. 

Mr. Harkins. More money? 

Mr. Ratrerman. More; and a better contract. 

Mr. Harkins. When you came back to the Yanks, did you get more 
money or less money than you were getting with the Alouettes ? 

Mr. Ratrrerman. Less. 

Mr. Harkins. One other question. 

I note that you are an employee and vice president of a consulting 
firm for employee-benefit plans. Would it be possible for profession: uJ 
football players to establish a pension plan similar to that for baseball ? 

Mr. RarrermMan. That was one of the thoughts behind those.who 
were instrumental in forming the association, the possibility of estab- 
lishing some pension plan, or perhaps some form of deferred 
compensation. 

It has been mentioned by many people that the playing life of a pro- 
fessional football player is too short to establish an adequate pension 
plan. I might add a couple of thoughts to that. 

The playing life may be too short to establish a pension plan which 
would provide him with a full retirement income satisfactory to his 
needs, 

However, if a professional football player is devoting 10 years of his 
life, say one-fourth of his working life, to professional football, I think 
it is very reasonable to say that professional football could perhaps 
provide him with a pension equal to one-fourth of his needs at retire- 
ment time. 

In other words, if a player is plaving from age 25 to 35, or 22 to 32, 
approximately one-fourth of his working life, it is not necessary for 
him to establish a pension plan fund sufficient to take care of all of his 
retirement benefits, but it is very reasonable to say that during one- 
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fourth of his working life he could establish a retirement or pension 
fund sufficient to take care of one-fourth of his retirement needs. 

All of the discussion with regard to pensions have been in regard 
to insured plans or fixed dollar pensions. There is a new approach to 
this problem of pensions, a variable annuity approach or common- 
stock approach, and, I might add, that there it is tremendous, the pos- 
sibilities of what can be done even in a 4- or 5- year period, along the 
line of a pension for players. 

Those would be my thoughts on the matter, Mr. Chairman. 

What I think would be more interesting to professional football 
players would be some form of deferred compensation, whereby a 
player could take a certain portion, 5, 10 percent of his salary, and 
set it aside in a fund which he would receive approximately 1 year 
after he retired from professional football. 

Professional football players have a bit of a problem in the tran- 
sition from professional football to some other form of making a 
living. A player who is making $10,000 a year playing professional 
football at the age of 30, suddenly finds himself making $5,000 at 
some other job at the age ‘of 31, and he has the opportunity to work 
up in that position, but the drop is a bit of a problem because he is 
used to living at a higher level. 

If he had been able to set aside some money into a fund which he 
could receive at that time, to see him through this transition period, 
to get him into a business, to help him buy a home, it would be very 
helpful at that time, I believe. That I think would be more pertinent 
to professional football than a pension plan. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Ratterman. Your 
statement has been fair and objec tive and keenly intelligent. I want 
to say the conclusion I have drawn from the testimony of the football 
players is that certainly the value of a college education has been 
made abundantly clear to this committee. 

Mr. Ratrrerman. Thank you. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Chairman, before the committee adjourns, the 

entleman from New Jersey, Mr. Rodino, has asked that two articles 

. put in the record at this time. One is an article entitled “A Play- 
er’s Association Would Be Beneficial to Pro Football,” by Carroll D. 
Rosenbloom, president and owner of the Baltimore Colts. It comes 
from the magazine Football for 1957, pages 84-87. 

The second is a column by Ev Gardner, in the Washington Daily 
News, July 23, 1957, page 30, entitled “Pro Football’s Draft Law Is 
Sound.” 

The Cuatrman. They will be accepted in the record. 

(The documents referred to appear at pp. 2688-2690. ) 

The Cuairman. This will terminate the testimony for today. To- 
morrow we will assemble at 10 o’clock to hear Mr. George S. Halas, 
president of the Chicago Bears; and we will again hear from Com- 
missioner Bert. Bell of the National Football League. 

The meeting will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the subeommittee was recessed to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., the following day, August 1, 1957.) 
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(The following documents were offered for the record :) 


A PLAyYERs’ ASSOCIATION WOULD BE BENEFICIAL TO PRO FOOTBALL 
(By Carroll D. Rosenbloom, president, Baltimore Colts) 


THE PLAY-FOR-PAY GAME HAS BECOME A THRIVING ENTERPRISE AND LIKE ANY 
OTHER SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS TODAY, SHOULD WILLINGLY SANCTION SOUND AND 
PROPER ORGANIZATION OF ITS EMPLOYEES 


This will come as no shock to the 11 other owners of National Football League 
franchises. They know how I feel about the advisability of a players’ associa- 
tion within the structure of professional football. I’m for it. 

Last February 2, at an executive meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 
Philadelphia, the subject of a players’ association was presented. When the 
question came up, there were certain points I wanted to project in behalf of 
its adoption. 

Let me say right here, in the third paragraph of this first person story, that 
when the question was introduced by Commissioner Bert Bell the immediate 
reaction in the room was for approval. 

I said my little piece. Other men said theirs. It appeared to me that the 
players were on their way to the goal-line and recognition. Bell certainly was 
for it. 

However, one team introduced testimony which indicated the players’ group, 
headed by Creighton Miller of Cleveland, wasn’t truly representative. 

Another club said that seven of its players insisted that “under no circum- 
stances is_...... representing me.” Another team expressed dissatisiaciion 
over its player representative because “he did not have authority to present him- 
self as a representative. He was delegated to simply attend the meeting, listen, 
observe, and then report back to the team.” But this player, according to his 
team’s general manager, exceeded the authority his own teammates invested 
in him. 

When it was brought out that the Chicago Bears didn’t belong to the associa- 
tion, it meant the league was dealing with only 11 clubs instead of all of them. 
Another club, we were told, voted to send a spokesman to the players’ meeting. 
However, when it came time to contribute $5 per tearm member to defray his 
expenses for traveling, more than half of the squad refused to “ante up” to 
send him on to New York. 

Even as a proponent of the association, I had to admit there seemed to be a 
question regarding its stability. Everybody said that Miller, the young attorney, 
was personable, honest, and fair. But there was a definite doubt now whether 
the association had blanket approval within the ranks of its own membership. 

Sure, we knew that most of the clubs had signed petitions with the Miller 
group. But that was all. I was aware of it because I advised the Colts’ dele- 
gate, Bill Pellington, to go to New York and get all the information he could 
for the benefit of our own players. And if our players felt the association was 
good for them, I was for it. 

The reason I am speaking out for the players’ association is that experience 
in other businesses has convinced me that proper organization of employees is 
a good thing. By the same token, bad leadership would be most harmful to all 
concerned. I sincerely believe that pro football would be enhanced if the group 
could be established on a sound foundation. 

I feel that the men who play pro football give it all they have. I believe, how- 
ever, an even greater incentive might possibly exist and that they would be 
more interested in the promotion of their game and in their own self-discipline 
if the right kind of association could be set up. 

I also contend that the coaches would have an easier job running their teams. 
Although our players are fine, clean-living gentlemen, I believe the majority of 
them would be more cognizant of their own responsibility to the game if they 
had their own association. I doubt very much if the occasion would arise where 
a coach or owner would have to penalize a wayward member of the squad for 
violating training rules. 

I am sure the other players would take care of such problems themselves be- 
cause they would be the first to know if curfew or other regulations were being 
ignored and they would then take proper action within their own ranks. 

When a “share the profit” plan was initiated for our Colt players in 1953, 
I came in for some criticism. I have continued to do that, but last year for 
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the first time we departed from our blanket bonus system. We installed a 
“merit award” plan. All awards were made at the end of the season and were 
judged individually. In some cases we adjusted salaries. These were situations 
where lower paid players, who had top seasons, got healthy wage boosts. This 
is most equitable. Production deserves recognition and reward. 

Three times since 1953 I have had my personal lawyers consult with rep- 
resentatives of large insurance companies relative to the establishment of a 
pension plan. I would have much preferred to place money in a fund for their 
future years than give it to them now when they are drawing good contract pay. 

We even considered an investment idea, where the money could be used for 
buying stock in the names of the players but on a cooperative arrangement. A 
large sum of money could be put to work for them on a long-range stock plan. 
Certainly, it would benefit the players if they had holdings which would bring 
them income in 5, 10, or 15 years. 

However, the lawyers reported back that both ideas were rejected by the peo- 
ple we were negotiating with. Perhaps we talked with the wrong companies, 
but they were among the biggest in the insurance and investment field. 

What pro football does for a great many young men is to give them an “intro” 
into business and industrial opportunities which they might never be able to 
reach if it were not for their football ability and the “name” reputations they 
forge for themselves in the national league. 

Twelve former members of the Colts, now retired from the game, have settled 
permanently in Baltimore. And during the off-season, a majority of our squad 
has decided to live and work in Baltimore. This is indicative that our boys 
like Baltimore as much as Baltimore likes the Colts. 

Some of the ‘‘work and play” in Baltimore footballers are L. G. Dupre of 
Baylor, Jim Mutscheller of Notre Dame, Alex Sandusky of Clarion Teachers, 
Alan (the Horse) Ameche of Wisconsin, Art Spinney of Boston College, John 
Unitas of Louisville, Gene Lipscomb of Miller High School in Detroit, Art Dono- 
van of Boston College, Bert Rechichar of Tennessee, Joe Campanella of Ohio 
State, Lenny Moore of Penn State, Dick Young of Chattanooga, Jesse Thomas of 
Michigan State, Bill Koman of North Carolina and Bill Danenhauer of Emporia. 
The players, as you see, are from schools big and small in all parts of the 
country. They are happy in Baltimore and I know the city is delighted to have 
them residing there on a year around basis. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Commissioner Bert Bell has the best in- 
terests of the players at heart. If the players knew Bell’s devotion to football 
duty, and the hours he spends in behalf of improving their game, I am sure 
they would look upon him with an appreciation that would approach reverence. 

Bell was my coach in college, at the University of Pennsylvania, and he knows 
the game as a player, coach, owner, and commissioner. You can’t say that for 
the men in other sports. Members of the Nation’s press who deal with the 
bosses in other sports will tell you that Bell is fair and does a tremendous ad- 
ministration and promotion job. To put it mildly, it compares most favorably 
with the work being done by his counterparts in other sports. 

A premier grade of football is played in every National Football League city, 
but permit me to digress and pay particular tribute to the people of Maryland 
and the city of Baltimore. Because of their fantastic support [editor’s note: The 
Colts averaged 39,754 fans at home in 1956 with a fourth place team], and 
sportsmanship the Colt players and all of us associated with the Colts have an 
overwhelming desire to give them a championship. 

How else in four short years could a team go from the depths of degradation 
to the position today of being as good as any other club on any given day? You 
will experience a new thrill if you visit Baltimore and see pro football plaved 
in an atmosphere that any university or college in the land would be proud to 
have. 

Incidentally, fellow fans of these United States, if you don’t have a team which 
captures you with a rooting interest, we invite you to adopt the Baltimore Colts. 
We are a young, ambitious, aggressive organization—one that we believe is 
making strides and which someday will be a team possessing even more prestige 
and position. 

For the record, I would like to say once again that I am in favor of a players’ 
association in the National Football League provided it has the proper direction 
and cooperation within its own membership. 

Most of us believe it’s inevitable that an association will be formed. And 
it’s going to be thoroughly beneficial to professional football, which stands far 
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and away as the greatest entertainment buy in sports today. Yes, pro football 
has made greater advancement than any game in the history of American sport— 
and it still hasn’t reached its zenith. 


Pro FootsaLy’s Drart LAw Is SouND 
(By Ev Gardner, sports editor) 


It will be extremely interesting to see what the House committee investigating 
professional sports does with the National Football League’s player draft rule 
when hearings open on the Hill tomorrow. 

No rule in modern sports has been the victim of so many inaccurate state- 
ments; SO many phony tears. 

It’s said this rule, which allows teams to draft the top college stars, restricts 
players to one team, removes their bargaining rights. There’s no denying the 
fact that it restricts ’em to one club. 

But remove their bargaining rights? Since the draft has been in operation, 
Salaries of rookie players in professional football have gone only in one di- 
rection—up. 

In fact most rookies today are paid out of proportion in regard to the salaries 
of established veterans. Restrict ’em, yes; cost em money, no. 

And the restriction is balanced by the fact that the draft rule is the only 
rule major professional sports ever have had that protects the fans—the people 
who foot the bill. 

And the draft rule had produced a league in which any team can win, unlike 
baseball which has been dominated for 30 years by one city, New York, and 
primarily by one team, the Yankees. Without a draft rule the Yankees have 
been able to corner the market. 

Even such a respected baseball man as Hank Greenberg only today came out 
and said that baseball’s only hope of making the American League an eight-team 
championship race and not a perennial Yankee parade was a form of “football 
player draft.” 

The NFL’s football draft works so well for the player—no player has ever 
been heard to publicly object to it—teams and fans—Congress would leave well 
enough alone. The American public likes its pro football the way it is today. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., in room 
346, Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Rodino, Rogers, Keating, and 
McCulloch. 

Also present: Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel, Kenneth R. Har- 
kins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel; and Julian 
H. Sinman, assistant counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. 

Commissioner Bell, I understand you want to make a supplemental 
statement. We would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, sir; I would like to. And after I am through, Mr. 
Chairman, with your permission, I wish you would let Mr. Halas go on 
because he has very important things at his camp and in Chicago, and I 
can be here at any time you gentlemen want me? 

The Cuarrman. All right; fine. 

Will you go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF BERT BELL, COMMISSIONER, NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

You will recall that at the outset of my testimony last week, I stated: 
“Tf the Members of the Congress believe that we are conducting some 
phases of professional football in a manner not in the best interest of the 
public, we wish to know about it and to be told what we should do to 
Improve our method of operation in the public interest.” 

As a result of some questions which were asked at the hearing held 
last week, it appears that the chairman, Mr. Celler, Mr. Keating, and 
other members of the subcommittee believe that the National Football 
League should recognize a players’ association and bargain collectively 
with its representatives. 

Accordingly, in keeping with my assurance that we would do what- 
ever you gentlemen consider to be in the best interest of the public, on 
behalf of the National Football League, I hereby recognize the Na- 
tional Football League Players’ Association and 1 am prepared to ne- 
gotiate immediately with the representatives of that association con- 
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cerning any differences between the players and the clubs that may 
exist. This will include the provisions of our bylaws and standar 
players’ contract which have been questioned by members of this com- 
mittee. 

The Cuatrman. I want to congratulate you on that statement. I 
think it would be very, very helpful, and I am pleased that this com- 
mittee and its members measurably may have influenced your opinion 
in that regard. 

Mr. Bett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am taking this action pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
the constitution and bylaws of the National Football League, par- 
ticularly article I, section 14, of the bylaws. This section of the 
bylaws empowers me to act in connection with matters “detrimental 
to the welfare of the National Football League or of professional foot- 
ball,” and my decisions under this section are not subject to revoca- 
tion by the member clubs. I agree with the members of the com- 
mittee that it is against the best interest of the National Football 
League and the public to fail to recognize the players’ association and 
bargain collectively with its representatives. 

This is now my official position 

The Cuamman. Commissioner Bell, have you distributed this state- 
ment? I think this ought to be broadcast throughout the Nation— 
it is a very important pronouncement. 

Go ahead, Commissioner Bell. 

Mr. Betu. This is now my official position and I wish to make it 
a matter of record before this committee. I respectfully request your 
indulgence in granting me an opportunity to effectuate this decision. 

To set the record straight, but without going into detail, I wish 
to observe at this point that the reason why the member clubs did not 
recognize the players’ association at the meeting held early this year 
was that there was doubt that the association was truly representative 
of the players in the league. 

As evidence of this fact, I should like to quote from an article by 
Mr. Carroll D. Rosenbloom, president of the Baltimore Colts, en- 
titled “A Player’s Association Would Be Beneficial to Pro F ootb: all,” 
appearing in the September 1957 issue of Sports Review. With 
reference to what happened at Philadelphia concerning the players’ 
association this is what Mr. Rosenbloom had to say: 





This will come as no shock to the 11 other owners of National Football League 
franchises. They know how I feel about the advisability of a players’ associa- 
tion within the structure of professional football. I’m for it. 

Last February 2, at an executive meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 
Philadelphia, the subject of a players’ association was presented. When the 
question came up there were certain points I wanted to project in behalf of its 
adoption. 

Let me say right here, in the third paragraph of this first-person story, that 
when the question was introduced by Commissioner Bert Bell the immediate 
reaction in the room was for approval. 

I said my little piece. Other men said theirs. It appeared to me that the 
players were on their way to the goal line and recognition. Bell certainly was 
for it. 

However, one team introduced testimony which indicated the players’ group, 
headed by Creighton Miller, of Cleveland, wasn’t truly representative. 

Another club said that seven of its players insisted that “under no circum- 
stances is ———— representing me.” Another team expressed dissatisfaction 
over its player representative because “he did not have authority to present 
himself as a representative. He was delegated to simply attend the meeting, 
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listen, observe, and then report back to the team.” But the player, according 
to his team’s general manager, exceeded the authority his own teammates invested 
in him. 

When it was brought out that the Chicago Bears didn’t belong to the associa- 
tion, it meant the league was dealing with only 11 clubs instead of all of them. 
Another club, we were told, voted to send a spokesman to the players’ meeting. 
However, when it came time to contribute $5 per team member to defray his 
expenses for traveling, more than half of the squad refused to “ante up” to 
send him on to New York. 

Even as a proponent of the association, I had to admit there seemed to be a 
question regarding its stability. Everybody said that Miller, the young attorney, 
was personable, honest, and fair. But there was a definite doubt now whether 
the association had blanket approval within the ranks of its own membership. 

Sure, we knew that most of the clubs had signed petitions with the Miller 
group. Butthatwasall. I was aware of it because I advised the Colts’ delegate, 
Bill Pellington, to go to New York and get all the information he could for the 
benefit of our own players. And if our players felt the association was good 
for them, I was for it. 

The Cuarrman. Just 1 or 2 questions. 

Again I congratulate you on that pronouncement. You have no 
doubt, now, that the football players’ association is truly representative 
of the players ? 

Mr. Bet. I think the association is representative of the players; 
yes. 

The Cuairman. And I take it, also, that you would not have made 
this very important pronouncement this morning had you not con- 
ferred in advance with some of the owners ? 

Mr. Betx. I did not confer with the owners. Some of them I told— 
I have this authority under the book, and I told them I was going to 
make this statement. 

The Cuarrman. Will they accept this statement ? 

Mr. Betxi. I do not see how they can do ene else, with the 
authority under the book. I have no doubt; I do not think there is 
anyone—Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anyone against this 
association. I think what they have to do is find out exactly what 
it is and what it means, and so forth; and that is my job. 

The Cnarrman. Well, of course, there was opposition to it, and I 
hope that the owners of the clubs will now be cooperative and accept 
your recommendation. You feel that they will ? 

Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman, I feel they will. And Mr. Miller said 
yesterday—and I won’t use the same words—that I had said that I 
was going to at if they did not recognize them. 

As far as I am concerned, professional football without the players 
and the aie mental attitude in contact sport, and cooperation be- 
tween the club and the players, and the league and the players, is 
nothing, in my opinion, and will not get along. It must have that. 
It is a contact sport. And as far as I am concerned, I feel sure that 
they will accept this recognition, nd I will sit down with them when- 
ever they are ready. 

I have never, Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge, reneged on my word 
about anything; but it does take a little time, sometimes, to do things— 
and I hope that Mr. Miller will appreciate that—and I have worked 
continually since February, day and night, to bring about what I could. 

T told some of the club owners that | happened ‘to be talking to me; 
they offered no objection to it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is very gratifying to hear you say this, 
because we are met with so many frustrations, and this is a clear indi- 
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cation that this committee sometimes does some real good. You have 
recognized that yourself, and you are going to recognize the players’ 
association. 

Mr. Brtxi. This committee has been very fair with us, and very kind 
to give us their attention; and we are here, as I said before, for sug- 
gestions that will help us. 

Mr. Kratina. Mr. Bell, I want to join in commending you for tak- 
ing this attitude. I think it is a very fine position for you to take, 
in vee of the testimony we have had. 

I do agree that it w ould be desirable for the teams to recognize the 
players’ association and believe firmly in the right of the players to 
join together to promote their own interests. And I think that your 
cooperative spirit is going to go a long way toward this committee 
accomplishing some of the things that it has endeavored to do. 

Mr. Bet. Well, all I can say is that I will do my best, and when I 
cannot do that then I quit. 

The Cramman. Now, we are going to excuse you temporarily so 
we can hear Mr. George Halas, president of the Chicago Bears, and 
then you will return and finish your written statement. 

Mr. Betti. Yes, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Halas. 

Mr. Halas, have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Haas. Yes: I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would like to read it. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE S. HALAS, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO BEARS 


Mr. Keatine. Mr. Halas, I am glad to meet you. I have rarely 
heard anyone praised as highly in a congressional hearing as Sid Luck- 
man pan you, and I thought his spirit in our hearings was one 
of the finest things I have ever heard. If you are all that he built 
you up to be, you must be quite a fellow. 

Mr. Haas. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

Between the eloquence of Mr. Bell and the tribute by Mr. Sid Luck- 
man, I am in rather a tough spot here. 

The CHatrMan. You might start with your statement. 

Mr. Hanas. All right. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is George 
Halas. Iam the president of the Chicago Bears Football Club. I took 
part in the organization of the National Football League 38 years 
ago, and have been fortunate to watch the sport of professional football 
grow from a hodgepodge of sandlot teams playing makeshift schedules 
to a solid, well- organized league of football clubs representing Amer- 
ica’s largest cities ‘from coast to coast. 

I am proud of the progress made by professional football and I must 
admit personal pride, because during my 38 years in this great sport 
IT have worked intensely, along w ith many others—some of whom are 
no longer with us—to improve e and perfect the conduct of professional 
football so that the owners who run it and the boys who play it today 
ean present to the American public a game which each year becomes 
more competitive and more interesting. 

The rules which govern us at the present time are rules which have 
been perfected through trial and error and endeavor. I do not say 
that they cannot be improved but I strongly feel that the basic prin- 
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ciples under which we are now operating should be permitted to re- 
main with us. 

Well do I remember when our teams in the early days played before 
bleacher crowds of about 2,000 nonpaying spectators, and when we 
passed the hat for donations as our only source of revenue to pay our 
players and defray expenses. We had no organized schedule—some- 
times we played 2 games a week; other times 10 days would elapse 
between games. Tod: ay our league season runs from the last Sunday 
in September through the second Sund: vy in December—each team 
plays 12 games in order to compete for the championship. 

In 1919, when I started to play football professionally at Hammond, 
Ind., I was paid $75 a game—and lucky to get that—or about $900 
for the season. Today, ‘the aver age player in the National Football 
League may earn over $9,000 per season; some star players earn as 
much as $15,000 to $20,000 for a season of about 5 months. 

Tn 1920, when we organized our first professional team at the Staley 
Co., in Decatur, I11., our team was composed of college stars who were 
graduated, most of whom could play in more than one position. To- 
di ay a modern professional football team is composed of 35 trained 
football specialists, usually playing only on offense or defense. 

I played my college football at the University of Illinois, a member 
of the Big Ten Conference, one of the oldest organized college or- 
ganizations, and one which has pretty well established the pattern of 
college sports today in this country. I think it is pertinent to look 
back on the college era for just a moment. 

In those early days, even as is true today, the colleges were having 
their problems, and my love for sports—football and baseball, in 
particular—kept me pretty close to the picture. There was the prob- 
lem of the so-called tramp athlete. Because of his exceptional ath- 
letic ability, he would go from college to college, wherever he would 
be offered the best proposition. 

Consider for a moment the chaos that would result in intercollegiate 
competition today if a college player could jump from team to team 
on any weekend. Can you picture the confusion that would be raised 
in the minds of the student body, the school alumni, loyal college 
fans, let alone the entire college football team, if a star player could 
leave one team for another in midseason? Just imagine, for example, 
how we’d feel if my alma mater, Illinois, had won its first three games 
of the season, and then on the very eve of the Ohio State game, our 
quarterback decided to play for Ohio State. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association saw the hazards in- 
volved, and definite rules were made to safeguard not only the college 
but the athlete himself. The situation has not changed too much 
today—the most important thing is for the student to receive the best 
possible education. To secure the proper kind of an education, a stu- 
dent should not “hop” from one institution to another, even though 
he may have special athletic talents—it is not beneficial to the student 
nor to the college. 

The various college conferences, governed by the NCAA, set up 
restrictions, and a player “jumping” from one college to another had 
to lose a year of eligibility. With only 3 years of eligibility i in college, 
a player is well bound to the school of his choice, and it was a wise 
move from both the college and the student standpoint. 
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I imagine most of you on this committee have a favorite college— 
if not your alma mater, one which you have adopted and consider 
your own. I cannot believe that any of you would ever permit it to 
come to pass that these wonderful colleges of ours, which sports, and 
football in particular, have helped to bring about with such high 
educational standards, would be forced to operate under the antitrust 
laws. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Halas, a good deal of the statement of yours 
is more or less historical. I wonder if you could not judiciously skip 
a few paragraphs, because we still have a very long statement to hear 
from Commissioner Bell. We are very anxious to complete football 
and end this phase of the proceedings this morning. We will assure 
you we will read the full statement and put it in the record. Is that 
agreeable ? 

Mr. Hatas. All right; I would like to skip, then, to page 12. 

Mr. Kratine. And you understand, also, that this handsome picture 
of Mr. Bell cannot be produced in the record. 

Mr. Haas. I understand that. I realized that a lot of this stuff 
was going to be hashed and rehashed long before I got here. 

The CuatrmMAn. Proceed, then. 

Mr. Hatas. All right; I will skip to page 12. 

The new rule, known as the annual player-selection system, has 
already been discussed by Commissioner Bell. Under this rule, the 
competitive standings of the teams at the end of the season establishes 
which teams shall choose their players first. That team which is in 
last: place, selects first; then, each team in its turn from last place to 
first, selects a player until everyone has had a turn; then the round 
of selections is repeated until each team has selected 30 players. 

In actual practice, the rule has been most successful in its opera- 
tion and has prevented any club from dominating any others. Be- 
cause of the unique nature of professional football, we feel the player- 
selection system is necessary to protect the public by insuring equality 
of competition. 

To me, the selective system is completely fair in that it permits a 
team to select a player for the position it needs the most. This gives 
to the player who is selected the privilege of playing rather than 
sitting on the bench and, if you know football players as I know them, 
not one of them wants to sit on the bench. The fact that a player 
has been chosen for a particular position to help strengthen the team 
which chooses him gives him a high bargaining power for his services. 

And I am adding this addendum here: 

The appearance of Commissioner Bell before this committee last 
week was marked by widespread attention in the public press. A 
considerable volume of editorial comment dealt with the merits of 
our player-selection system, which Commissioner Bell described as 
“the greatest single factor in equalizing competition between teams 
and stimulating the growth of pro football.” 

On this point, I concur with the commissioner 100 percent. More- 
over, an analysis of recent editorial comment would reveal that a 
substantial majority of the Nation’s leading sports editors and colum- 
nists believe our present plaver-selection system serves the best interest 
of the public, the players, the colleges, and the individual clubs. 
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Basically, here is why the player-selection system should be retained. 

1. It protects the public by insuring evenly balanced competition 
among the clubs through equal distribution of outstanding new player 
talent. 

2. It protects college football by preventing professional teams from 
signing college players prior to graduation. 

3. It protects the players by encouraging them to complete their 
college studies; and 

4. By actual experience, it shows the individual player’s bargaining 
power increases. 

In recent years, the successful operation of the selection system 
which gives weaker clubs a priority in signing the best young players, 
has prevented any club from dominating competition over a prolonged 
period. By maintaining a balance of power in player personnel, the 
National Football League is remarkably evenly matched today. This 
balance and equality is reflected in hard-fought games, close scores, 
enthusiastic fan interest, soaring attendance, and a related increase 
in player salaries. 

As Commissioner Bell pointed out, player payrolls have increased 
an average of 300 percent since 1945, and the league has broken at- 
tendance records in 8 of the last 11 years, with each of the last 5 years 
setting new records. 

Obviously, the public must like the kind of professional football 
being played today. This is further substantiated by the fact that 
the Bears’ player salaries in 1922 amounted to $18,315 for the entire 
club for the entire season. In 1934, the year before the player-selec- 
tion system rule was adopted, the payroll was $41,000, and in 1956 
it was $342,000. 

Mr. Keatine. May I interrupt there. 

Mr. Hatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. At the bottom of that first page you say “the Bears’ 
player salaries in 1922”; that is the full salaries of the squad for the 
entire year, is that right? 

Mr. Hatas. That 1s the full salaries for the entire squad for the 
entire year, $18,000, and in 1934, before the player-selection system 
was adopted, the payroll was $41,000, and last year, 1956, it was 
$349,000. 

And I might add that in 1957 there will be a substantial increase. 

In the minority, there are a few critics who object to the player- 
selection system and feel that it tends to reduce or eliminate competi- 
tive bidding for talent and that it results in working an economic 
hardship on individual players. 

It is self-evident that the player-selection system actually strength- 
ens a player’s bargaining position. Each year, from approximately 
4,000 graduating college football players who are eligible to enter 

rofessional football, a maximum of 360 men are chosen by National 
ootball League clubs. 

Nearly every college player looks forward to being selected by one 
of our professional teams because it enhances his personal pride and 
prsesae. Many players feel that it is quite a blow if they have not 
neen selected. They anxiously watch the newspaper announcements 
of the final selection lists to see if their names are published. 
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As an example of that, I have a letter here from a boy, which I 


received last November. It is a letter from a boy up in Corvallis, Oreg., 
in which he says: 


Dear Mr. Haas: I am sure you received my letter as to my interest in play- 
ing ball for the Bears. My coach here said he was going to write you also, which 
Iam sure he did. I was wondering if you had received either of these lettters. 

As I stated in my letter, I would like nothing better than to play pro football, 
and it would be much to my satisfaction to be playing with the Bears next fall. 
Iam aware of the fact— 


this is last November— 


I am aware of the fact at the moment you are more interested in the present 
season and the outcome of it as far as your team is concerned. Well, I am 
interested also. 

The question which lies with me now is how is it possible for me to get with 
your team, since the bottom team has the right to draft players first, and it is 
evident that your team won’t be on the bottom. 


He apparently felt that he would be selected within the first 10. 


I understand that the draft will be held early again this year, during the 
end of this month. If I am to be drafted, I would like to be drafted at that time 
because I am about to worry myself to death thinking of playing ball, and I can’t 
until next year. I would like to know also whom I will be playing for. 

At your earliest convenience, I would like an answer to the questions I have 
asked. Here is hoping that your team will finish the season on top. Hit them 
hard. 

Well, that young man thought, apparently, that he was going to be 
selected among the first 10. Instead of that, lo and behold, the 29th 
round came and he was still not selected. Knowing that the boy 
would be terribly disappointed if he was not at least 1 of the 360, 
I finally took him on our 30th round, just to give that boy some 
source of satisfaction, that he was among the elected that had been 
selected. And here is a boy that thought he would really be among the 
first 10, and he was the three hundred fifty-ninth selected. 

The Cuarrman. How is he doing on the team mor ¢ 

Mr. Haas. Well, I wrote to him but I did not hear from him. I 
guess he was so chagrined at that, the young man—I just felt sorry 
for him, and I still do. 

Yes, even the Canadian clubs have unlimited confidence in our 
player-selection lists and we have to step lively and outbid them in 
order to sign our selections. 

But the biggest factor in the final analysis of the player’s bargain- 
ing strength 1 is the intense competition resulting from the successful 
operation of the player-selection system. In order to stay on a par 
— its competitors, each club must not only select, but sign the best 

vailable new players every year. 

 Peabmbli the most conclusive evidence that the players can, and 
do, bargain effectively is that financial reports reveal player salaries 
have increased eightfold since the player-selection system was adopted. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Halas, you speak of bargaining power, and 
that naturally has reference to the players’ association. You have 
heard the statement of Commissioner Bell this morning. Do you 
agree with it? 

~ Mr, Taras, Well, as I have said many times before, T am not against 
any players’ association, nor would I ever resist the forming of any 
association. And I like the idea that there should be a rep resentative 
from each of the 12 clubs to meet with Mr. Bell. I certainly would not 
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want an outsider dealing and bargaining with me for any of the Bears’ 
players’ salaries or wo orking conditions. 

The CuHairman. Does that mean that you would not recognize coun- 
sel for the players’ association ? 

Mr. Hatas. Coming into my office and bargaining for the players’ 
salary? I certainly would lack enthusiasm about that, because—and 
I will give you an instance, and this happened only 2 weeks ago. 

A player came in and I gave him a pretty substantial increase. It 
was a salary up to about $12,500. And he said, “Gee, I would like to 
have a little more.” Well, I said, “All right, we will make it $13,000.” 
Well, he said, “Gee, you know,” he says, “f think any number with 
13 is bound to be very unlucky, and it may affect me.” So I gave him 
the $14,000. 

Do you think for a minute that I would grant anything like that 
to any outside representative or a counsel? No chance. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Commissioner Be 

Mr. Hatas. Don’t forget, there is a situation—I just felt morally 
obligated to the young man. 

The Cuamman. Commissioner Bell said the following this morn- 
ing: 





As a result of some questions which were asked at the hearings held last week, 
it appears that the chairman, Mr. Celler, Mr. Keating, and other members of the 
subcommittee believe that the National Football League should recognize a 
players’ association and bargain collectively with its representatives. 

Now, do you underscore that statement ? 

Mr. Hanas. Weil, as I said, if each club is represented by a—— 

The CuatrmMan. I will put it this way: 

Do you subscribe to that statement ? 

Mr. Hauas. I subscribe to the statement, where every club will 
have a representative ; } ves, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But suppose the players choose as their representa- 
tive, say, a man like Mr. Miller. Would you bargain collectively with 
him ? 

Mr. Haas. Not for any of our players’ salaries; no, sir. 

The Cuamman. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mv. Haxas. Not to bargain for our players’ salaries, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Would you bargain for minimum salaries for the 
clubs ? 

Mr. Hanas. Oh, we already have that automatically. We are way 
above the minimum. 

The Cuarrman. That is not the point. Would you bargain with the 
representative chosen by the players? 

Mr. Haas. Well, Mr. Bell would do the bargaining. I won't. in 
that instance, I don’t believe. 

The CHatrMan. But would you recognize the bargaining— 

Mr. Hauas. I would recognize that bargaining ; yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. But you would not recognize an individual 
lected by the players as their representative ? 

Mr. Haas. Not as far as bargaining for players’ salaries. For 
items that you mention, that is a different story, and he will do all that 
bargaining, anyway, with Mr. Bell, or the player representative will 
do that with Mr. Bell. 

The CHatrman. I feel you are chipping away what Mr. Bell said 
this morning. And if you are going to take that attitude, and one 
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of the other club owners will take another attitude, we will chip 
away everything that Mr. Bell may have said. 

Mr. Hatas. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I also do not think 
that the player union should be compulsory. 

The CuHarrman. Well, that is exactly what the players want; they 
want to have a union so that they can bargain collectively and not in- 
dividually. 

Mr. Hanas. Oh, I am for collective bargaining. If by “collec- 
tive bargaining” you mean sitting down with the players and nego- 
tiating with them with ap to salaries and working conditions, 
then I am for that, because that is just exactly what I have been doing 
for 25 years. 

The Cuarman. Yes, but you are unwilling to sit down and bar- 
gain collectively with a representative of the players who has been 
selected by them to represent them on working conditions and salaries 
and various other 

Mr. Hauas. As far as salaries, no, sir. 

The CHamMan (continuing). And various other matters like 
contracts, the terms of contracts? 

Mr. Hanas. Because I think a salary, a player’s salary, is a very 
sacred thing. And never during my 38 years have I divulged one 
player’s salary to any person, newspapermen, other player, other 
coach, or manager. That is a very sacred thing, and that involves the 
most important thing in football; that is the player’s mental con- 
dition. 

The Cxarrman. I recognize you may feel that you are justified 
with setting forth these conditions, but I do not think that you are 
freely embracing what Commissioner Bell told us this morning, when 
he spoke of bargaining collectively with representatives of this—for 
want of a better term—union—representative of the players’ associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Keattne. Mr. Chairman, I am not at all sure that the players 
want a representative to bargain for each individual’s salary. I have 
not heard any evidence to that effect. 

The Carman. Mr. Miller, will you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Keatrne. And I would question whether Mr. Van Brocklin, 
for instance, who testified he is getting $21,000, would want a repre- 
sentative to bargain for his particular salary. It is a different thing 
than bargaining for a minimum salary. 

The CHatrman. That is the point; the minimum salary is the point. 

Mr. Keattne. But the witness says he is perfectly willing to bar- 
gain for a minimum salary ; they are paying way beyond the minimum 
now. 

The Cuatrman. No; I think Mr. Halas said they would be paying 
way beyond minimum salaries. 

Mr. Hatas. That. is right. 

The CHatmrMan. But that does not tell us what the future will have 
in store for us as to minimum salaries. 

Would you be willing, then, Mr. Halas, to bargain with a repre- 
sentative of the players’ association for minimum salaries for all the 
players? 

Mr. Haas. With the representatives of the players’ association; 
yes, sir. 
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The Cuarmrman. Well, that is different. 

Mr. Miller, you have heard the statement of Mr. Halas. We are 
trying to get some accord here, and perhaps you would like to give 
us an opinion at this point. 

Mr. Miruer. Yes. I think we can clear it up. 

We at not time have had any interest in collectively bargaining for 
players’ salaries, other than minimum salaries, for the reason that I 
think it is impractial and unwieldy. If I were to represent a San 
Francisco player before a San Francisco owner in an effort to raise 
his oalaeys'T think the way professional football is constituted today 
it would be an impractical thing. That has never been one of our 
programs. 

But what we speak of when we speak of collective bargaining is 
primarily working conditions. The minimum salary is the only ref- 
erence we have to salary, other than the fact that some inequity might 
be visited upon a certain player in regard to his salary. But at no 
time do we have any desire to negotiate for salary. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is very important. Mr. Halas, would 
you be willing to bargain collectively, then, with the representative 
of the players’ association concerning working conditions ? 

Mr. Haas. Regarding working conditions for the players? I 
have been doing that for 25 years, and I will be glad to do it. 

The CuarrMan. But, if 1 remember correctly, you have not been 
bargaining collectively with the players for those years; have you? 

Mr. Haas. Oh, surely. Working conditions—we get together 
with them any time they have any ideas that they are not treated 
right. They have men come up, and we talk it over, and we take 
care of the situation. 

The CHarrman. Well, have you ever officially recognized the 
players’ association ? 

Mr. Haas. Players’ association? No; at no time were we involved. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, when you say that you have been doing 
that over these years 

Mr. Hauas. I mean with our own players. 

The CHarrman. You brought the men in. You have been a very 
fine and upright gentleman, and you wanted to be fair, and I am sure 
vou always have been fair, your reputation is widespread in that re- 
gard, but that is not the point. That is purely a paternalistic atti- 
tude. It is a good attitude, of course, but we are speaking now in a 
different vein. 

We want to know, as to working conditions, compensation for ex- 
hibition games, and pension funds, whether you would be willing to 
sit down with the representatives of the players’ association, and 
bargain with them on that score? 

Mr. Hatas. I would be against any pension fund, because I do not 
think it is workable, in view of the few number of players and the 
few number of years that they play. I would subscribe that they 
take out regular life insurance, or annuities. And I am working on 
the Bears’ welfare plan, which will far exceed any possible pension 
plan, which is not workable. 

The Crarrman. Would you bargain with the players’ representa- 
tive on the question of pension fund ? 

Mr. Kratine. What kind of a pension fund does a football player 
have? 
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The Cuarrman. I do not know. We have heard tell of the possi- 
bilities of a pension fund. Now would these people get together 
on that score—and I would like to know whether maybe it is not 
possible to do it. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt—— 

The Cmarrman. What do you have to say on that, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Yesterday, Mr. Ratterman testified as to the feasibility 
of deferred payments, and partial pension funds, and so forth. 

We are not interested in Mr. Halas telling us whether a player 
could possibly get X number of dollars 10 years from now. We 
are interested in discussing it with them as other businesses discuss 
similar problems. 

But 1 would like to have one point clarified, if I might. 

It is my understanding that Commissioner Bell, under the au- 
thority vested in him by the National Football League constitution 
and bylaws, article 1, section 14, has this morning formally recog- 
nized the players’ association under that power bestowed upon him 
by that section. 

It is my further understanding that all leagues, or all teams in the 
leagues, would be bound by his formal recognition for the reason 
that that section does not require an eleven-twelfths ratification. 
It is the commissioner’s power alone. 

I would like to get this clarified, whether Mr. Halas recognizes 
Mr. Bell’s authority, and would abide by his formal recognition. 

The Cuarrman. What would the commissioner do if an individual 
owner refuses to abide by that 

Mr. Miter. I believe those powers are found in article 1, sec- 
tion 16. But to take any action against a stockholder or one of the 
owners, he does need eleven-twelfths—I believe it is eleven-twelfths 
ratification of the other owners in the league. 

I am not suggesting that, but you have asked that, and I think 
that is the commissioner’s recourse as far as the bylaws are concerned. 

The Cuatrman. This action must be ratified by eleven-twelfths of 
the member clubs 

Mr. Muuer. Is that article 1, section 16, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. That is section 16. 

Mr. Mutter. Now, under article 1, section 14, and that is what 
Mr. Bell cited this morning, I believe 

Mr. Bex. That is correct—if I may say that—article 1, section 
16, is for expulsion, taking away the stock, and taking away the 
franchise. The other is not. 

Mr. Mriuzer. I am under the impression, from the suggestion just 
given me by Mr. Hester, that Mr. Bell, under article 1, section 14, 
can fine or suspend without ratification. I was not aware of that. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; fines up to $2,000. Then article 16 gives him 
the power, I believe, to suspend—I am just reading it hastily. 

Mr. Harts. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harkins. 

Mr. Harxins. Under section 16 it is true, is it not, that if the 
commissioner of football wishes to expel, cancel, or cause a club 
owner to forfeit his franchise, he must secure a vote of eleven- 
twelfths? 

Under section 14, he can suspend an owner, or fine an owner up 


to $2,000. 
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Now suppose 2 or 3 owners became adamant, and refused to ratify 
or to go along | with the commisioner’s position this morning, and 
they paid the $ $2,000 fine—I do not know how a suspension ‘would 
work in this situs ition—and it came to a situation where the only 
action the commissioner could take would be forfeiture. Would 
not then the owners be in a position to overrule what the commis- 
sioner has done this morning? 

Mr. Halas, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Haas. Well, I don’t know. I have not looked at that article 
since we adopted it. 

The CuatrmMan. Is that correct, Mr. Hester? 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Harkins. Will you stand up and identify yourself for the 
record ? 

Mr. Hester. Clinton M. Hester, Washington counsel, National 
Fotball League. 

Mr. Harkins. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

(Subsequently Mr. Hester supplied the following :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should be very grateful if you would include in the 
record of the recent football hearings the following amplification of my answers 
to the following questions asked by your counsel, Mr. Harkins (transcript, 
p. 1882): 

“Mr. Harkins. * * * Now suppose 2 or 3 owners became adamant, and 
refused to ratify or to go along with the commissioner’s position this morning, 
and they paid the $2,000 fine—I do not know how a suspension would work in 
this situation—and it came to a situation where the only action the commis- 
sioner could take would be forfeiture. Would not then the owners be in a 
position to overrule what the commissioner has done this morning? * * * 

* * * * * * * 


“Mr. HarkKINs. Is that correct? 

“Mr. Hester. That is correct. 

“Mr. HarkINs. So it is possible for club owners to refuse to ratify what 
Mr. Bell has done here this morning?” 

It is correct that, in order for the commissioner to forfeit the franchise of 
a club owner, his action must be ratified by 11 of the 12 member clubs of the 
league (art. I, sec. 16). Thus, as Mr. Harkins states, “2 or 3 owners could 
prevent a forfeiture.” 

It is not true, however, that 2 or 3 or any number of club owners could over- 
rule the commissioner’s action, taken before your subcommittee on behalf of 
the league, in recognizing the players’ association and in agreeing to negotiate 
with representatives of that association. 

This action was taken under section 14 of article I of the league’s bylaws, and 
cannot be overruled by the club owners. The commissioner’s authority under 
section 14, to take this action, is enforcible by a fine of up to $2,000 or a 
suspension. An indefinite suspension would certainly be an effective means of 
enforcing his authority. 

However, under section 19 of article I, Mr. Bell could not enter into any 
binding contract without the approval of 10 of the 12 owners. 

Very respectfully, 
CLINTON M. HESTER. 


Mr. Harkins. So it is possible for club owners to refuse to ratify 
what Mr. Bell has done here this mor aoe! 

Mr. Hester. May I say this: Mr. Bell, in his statement, said that 
he had made this decision, and he asked the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for time to carry into effect his decision. 

96797--57—pt. 3-18 
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The Cuarrman. That is right; he did say that. 

Mr. Miuter. I would like to ask one last question I still am not 
clear about. 

Is Mr. Bell speaking for the league, or is he speaking for himself? 

The CHamman. Apparently he is speaking for himself, ss com- 
missioner. He did say he wishes to confer with the owners of the 
clubs. He said he had spoken to some of them. 

May I ask again, Mr. Halas, do you ratify that statement of Com- 
missioner Bell that he made here this morning ? 

Mr. Haas. With the qualification that each club is represented 
by a player. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Halas, by that statement, do you mean that 
a players’ representative that is elected by a club cannot be a person 
who is not playing football for one of the club owners ? 

Mr. Hauxas. It should be a player playing for one of the clubs, yes; 
a player elected. It should be a member of that current team. 

Mr. Harkins. That would be a player representative. 

Now, can the players’ representatives, or players’ association, hire 
outside counsel ? 

Mr. Hauas. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Harxrns. Would you negotiate? 

Mr. Hanas. I presume Mr. Bell will do the negoti: ting. 

Mr. Harxrins. Would you recognize Mr. Bell’s negotiations ? 

Mr. Hanas. Yes; I would. 

The CuHarrmMan. Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Halas. 

Mr. Haas. Under the leadership of such fine men as Jim Thorpe, 
Joe Carr, Carl Storck, Elmer Layden, and Bert Bell the National 
Football League grew in stature. When Bert Bell became commis- 
sioner of our league in 1946, it was during a period of unsettled and 
trying circumstances. The complexities of shifting franchises, of 
finding financial help for the few clubs caught in the squeeze of rising 
costs, of a so-called war with the now defunct All-American Confer- 
ence were skillfully resolved by his policies. Because of Commissioner 
Bell’s foresight and hard work, policies were established to serve the 
best interests of the public and to protect and preserve the rights of the 
players. We have seen professional football rise to unparalleled 
popularity. 

Typical of the enthusiasm and sincerity with which these men have 
served is the experience we had with our present commissioner. In 
1953, the club owners voted unanimously to increase the commis- 
sioner’s salary by $10,000 annually. Bert Bell refused the salary 
increase because he felt the league could not afford it at that time 
and the money might be put to better use. It is hard to believe any- 
ene would turn down such an attractive offer, but this is typical of 
Commissioner Bell’s unselfish devotion to professional football. 

In the last 2 years we have voted Mr. Bell a bonus of $10,000 and 
last year we made it a $10,000 increase. 

And it was not as indicated by Mr. Miller that we did that because 
he did not recognize the players’ association. That was sort of a low 
blow. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Keattne. You had already tried to do it in 1953? 

Mr. Hatas. We did give the bonus in 1954 and 1955; yes, sir. And 
then we ratified it last year as a regular salary. 
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Mr. McCutsocn. Again, by reason of an inference that I got from 
reading the newspaper story, the $10,000 increase for Commissioner 
Bell had first been considered and acted on affirmatively, unanimously, 
by all the league members in 1953? 

Mr. Hauas. Yes, sir. And we gave it to him in 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. McCuntocnu. Was there ever any thought, so far as you know, 
that Commissioner Bell’s compensation was raised $10,000 in January 
or February of this year, by reason of a change in position that he 
took on an important matter? 

Mr. Hatas. Oh, absolutely not. And it was done long before any 
players’ association matter was ever taken up at the league meeting. 

Mr. Harrys. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may have the record 
straight on this, in January of 1957, the players’ association repre- 
sentatives met with Mr. Bell on the 29th, 30th, and 31st. Now, on 
February 1 or 2, Mr. Bell met with the club owners. Is that not true? 

Mr. Hatas. Yes, sir; on January 31 we had the meeting, and then 
on February 1 and February 2. 

Mr. Harkins. And met with the club owners. 

Now, at the meeting with the club owners, some action was taken 
with respect to Mr. Bell’s salary ; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Haas. That is right, the first day of the meeting. 

Mr. Harkins. And did that action result in Mr. Bell getting $10,000 
more than he had been paid before the action was taken ? 

Mr. Hatas. No, the same as he had been paid in 1955 and 1954. It is 
the same $10,000. 

Mr. Harkins. It was not an additional $10,000 ? 

Mr. Hauas. No. It was not an additional $10,000. It was the same 
$10,000. 

Mr. Harkins. Isee. Mr. Halas, are you familiar with Mr. Harris’ 
bill, H. R. 5383, which would declare that the antitrust laws would 
not apply to organized professional sports enterprises, or to acts in 
the conduct of sports enterprises, including the sport of football? 
Are you familiar with that bill? 

Mr. Hanas. I have read it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. That bill would give a total exemption from the anti- 
trust laws to the business of professional football, would it not? 

Mr. Hanas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, if total exemption were given to professional 
football, the result of that fact would deny both an owner and a player 
of their rights to go to court, even in an instance where there was an 
open and flagrant violation of the antitrust laws—isn’t that the nat- 
ural result of complete exemption ? 

Mr. Hatas. I presume so. I do not believe that I am qualified to 
make a proper interpretation of the effect of the several bills that have 
been introduced. However, I do favor any bill which exempts from 
antitrust laws the professional team sports except for the business 
phases, which would be specified in the legislation. 

Mr. Harkins. In other words, you are not in favor of a complete 
exemption from the antitrust laws for football ? 

Mr. Hatas. That is right; only the complete exemption, as far as 
the sport end is concerned. 

Mr. Harkins. You are only requesting, or recommending that this 
committee suggest to Congress to enact a law which would grant an 
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exemption from the antitrust laws for those activities that are needed 
to maintain equality of playing strength on the playing field; is that 
right ¢ . 

Mr. Haxas. Yes; exempt from the antitrust laws the professional 
team sports, with the exception of the business phases, which should 
be specified in the legislation. 

Mr. Harxrins. Do you believe that it would be wise for Congress 
to perpetually preclude resort to the courts in cases where the com- 
missioner, or some of the owners, or some group in organized football 
had violated the antitrust laws? 

The Cuarrman. I think that is rather a hard question for a non- 
lawyer to answer. You need not answer that. 

Mr. Hatas. I am a graduate engineer, not a lawyer. 

Mr. Keattne. Mr. Halas, the views you have expressed here are 
substantially embodied in legislation which I have offered. Mr. Bell 
has, in substance, endorsed that approach. Mr. Miller, attorney for 
the players’ association, has in sean endorsed that approach, 
and I am confident that the American public endorses that approach, 
so that I am very gratified to hear you join the fast-swelling throng. 

Mr. Haas. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

The CHArrman. We will have a halo around Mr. Keating’s head 
in a few minutes. [Laughter. | 

I want to say this, as I said the other day. When bills are offered, 
Mr. Halas, it does not necessarily mean that the author of the bill is 
dogmatic, that he would take no less and take no more. Those bills 
are offered particularly when hearings are contemplated, for wit- 
nesses, as it were, to shoot at. They are targets. 

Mr. Hatas. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. As a result of testimony that may be taken, the 
views of the authors of bills frequently change in accordance with 
the preponderance of testimony. 

So that although I have offered a certain bill, it does not necessarily 
follow that I am going to hold onto the terms of that bill. 

Mr. Hatas. I am glad to hear that. 

The CuarrmMan. That does not follow at all. I want to hear what 
the witnesses have to say, both against and for such a proposition. 

We have heard a good deal of testimony thus far. I must admit that 
I cannot hold onto my original views on this matter. I think in that 
sense the hearings have been very educational to me, and I am sure 
they have been highly educational to many of the members of the 
committee. 

So that I do not want to give an opinion now, even, as Mr. Keating 
has given his, until the full returns are in. We have yet to hear from 
some witnesses. We will hear next week from representatives from 
two other professional team sports, and then we probably can get into 
a huddle, we members of the committee, and come up with something 
constructive. 

Mr. Kreative. I certainly appreciate the chairman’s support of my 
position. [ Laughter. | 

It shows his open-minded attitude toward all these problems. 

The Cuatrman. I never heard more wishful thinking in my life. 
[ Laughter. | 

Go ahead. 
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Mr. Harkins. Mr. Halas, yesterday both Mr. Creighton Miller and 
Mr. Van Brocklin advised the committee that it was their belief that 
the football owners had a gentlemen’s agreement not to put under con- 
tract a player of another ‘club who had become a free agent. 

Do you know whether or not such a gentlemen’s agreement exists? 

Mr. Haxas. If he just inferred that, and did not know, I would have 
to say it is untrue. But if he made it as a direct statement, then I 
would have to say it is a lie. 

Mr. Harrys. Well, it is true, is it not, that no player who has 
become a free agent has been hired subsequently by another club in 
the National Football League ? 

Mr. Haas. That is true, as far as I know. 

But just take the instance of the Bears. In all 38 years that I have 
had the team, I have never reduced one player’s salary, and usually 
they get an increase. And it is not too difficult to give them an in- 
crease, especially when they did a pretty good job, and they usually 
do a pretty good sob as our team record indicates. So we never had 
any trouble along that line, because they usually get almost an auto- 
matic increase. 

Mr. Harxins. Mr. Ratterman testified yesterday, and I quote from 
page 1790—and may I interject here that Mr. Ratterman was describ- 
ing his negotiations with the New York Yanks at the time. He 
said: 

I was told that no other team would sign me because of an agreement among 
the owners that they would not touch players that belonged to other teams. 
Apparently, they had not considered Canada. They thought they had me in 
New York, and I could not go any place. 

Now, are you challenging that such a statement was made 
him ? 

Mr. Hanas. Whether or not he was told, I do not know, or, how 
reliable the person was that told him. Certainly, it would not be 
a person in authority, or who knew what he was talking about. 

Mr. Harkins. He was the general manager of the New York Yanks, 
Mr. Frank Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Hatas. That is Ted Collins’ son-in-law. He did not know 
very much about football, to be frank with you. He was just a 
son-in-law, who was put in there—trying to save a buck. 

Mr. Harxrns. If such a gentlemen’s agreement did exist 

Mr. Hatas. It does not exist. 

Mr. Harkins. But if it did exist, would that not amount to a black- 
listing of players who became free agents? 

Mr. Haas. Well, it does not exist, so we are talking about some- 
thing hypothetical. It does not exist, nor will it ever exist. That is 
what I want tosay. It will never exist. 

Mr. Harkins. And another hypothetical question: If it did exist, 
would that, for all practical purposes, extend the reserve clause 
throughout the player’s playing life, rather than for the 2-year period 
set forth in his contract? 

Mr. Haas. Well, it does not exist, so that question is 

The Cuarrman. But you are quite confident that such an agreement, 
secret or otherwise, does not exist? 

Mr. Hatas. No, sir, there is no secret agreement, nor will it ever 
exist—that I assure you. 
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The Cuarrman. We had testimony from a number of players to 
the contrary effect. Now, of course, they have impressions that ap- 
parently do not gibe with yours in that regard. 

Mr. Haas. W Yell, 99 percent of the other players will say the other 
way. A few itinerant players may do that. They are like the tramp 
athlete in college. 

Mr. Hargrns. Mr. Halas, can you explain why no player who has 
become a free agent has been hired by another club? 

Mr. Hatas. I said, as far as the Bears are concerned, we almost 
automatically give them an increase, and they are glad to get back 
with the team again. 

Mr. Harkins. Yes; but would the Bears—would you be reluctant 
to hire a man who had become a free agent ? 

Mr. Hauas. Not at all. Not at all; if we possibly could, we would 
be glad to. 

Mr. Harxrns. Have you ever been faced with the situation where 
you have had to make a choice like that ? 

Mr. Hauas. No. We would be glad to hire a man if we could use 
him. But to throw a fellow off our team just to take on another player, 
I wouldn’t do that. 

Mr. Harxrns. But you have never had the experience 

Mr. Hatuas. Never had the experience; no. 

Mr. Harkins. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Have you finished with your statement? I do not 
believe. you have. 

Mr. Hanas. Oh, I just talk about the birth of the Armed Forces 
game, if you would be interested in tha whether you just want 
to make that a part of the record? 

The Cuarrman. We will make your entire statement a part of 
the record. Wecan put that in in toto. 

Mr. Haas. I talk about the reserve clause. 

The CuatrMan. We have been over that. We understand the point 
of view of the owners in that regard. 

Mr. Haas. Very good. 

And at page 19 I have a couple of pictures there waving the Amer- 
ican flag a little bit. 

Mr. Keatine. That is all right. That is acceptable to this com- 
mittee—very acceptable. 

Mr. Haras. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to read the last paragraph on page 22? 

Mr. Haas. On page what, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Page 22, the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Hatas. Oh, yes. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Radovich case has put it squarely up to Congress to decide whether 
our American way of life shall be changed. This decision has left 
those responsible for the operation and presentation of team sports 

wallowing ina sea of doubt and uncertainty concerning the application 
in all phases of the antitrust laws to the peculiar but typically Ameri- 
can business of presenting these sports to the public. Only Congress 
can resolve the problem. Today the existence of professional team 
sports is under attack—tomorrow it could be college team sports. 
Both maintain a control over personnel which, by an easy stretch 
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of the Court’s construction, may subject the colleges to the penalties 
of antitrust laws. 

In summary—what is necessary for American team sports to main- 
tain existence and pay their bills without Government assistance ? 

1. They must build, maintain, or lease a large stadium. 

2. They must attract, train, and field a home team composed of 
highly skilled and competent athletes. 

3. They must play—with substantial guaranties—teams of equal 
strength in order to present an even contest and sell tickets. 

The experience of the last 40 years and the tremendous costs of main- 
taining these objectives has resulted in the organization of conferences 
and leagues of all team sports for the protection of the public and the 
players and coaches; there has been promulgated and enforced by 
these organizations uniform regulations and standards of ethical con- 
duct to sure contests between well-matched teams. 

The system of self-control has become an important chapter of 
Americans. Statistics of attendance at football and baseball games 
show that Americans love and support their team sports as is. The 
American public wants competitive play in the American style and is 
willing to pay for it. 

The antitrust laws are designed to preserve our competitive system 
in commerce between the States, not by helping a competitor but by 
restraining a competitor from any act that might harm the public. 
However, professional football, as well as college football, in order 
to survive, must constantly strive to maintain equal and attractive 
competition between teams. Witness in the National Football League 
its rotating system of selection where the team which finished in last 
place in each season has the first choice of selection of the available 
qualified college stars, and the team in first place has the last chance 
of selection. 

The selection of players under this system and the uniform contract 
covering the terms of employment—including the so-called reserve 
clause—are vital to the maintenance of equal competition between the 
teams. The colleges throughout the country have combined into con- 
ferences in an attempt to regulate their activities, and penalize those 
who violate the rules. The presentation of professional and college 
team sports is the kind of a peculiar business which would die if sub- 
jected to the restrictions of the antitrust laws. Witness the number 
of professional and college teams that failed to present attractive con- 
tests between equally competitive teams and were forced to withdraw 
from the sport because of the money losses sustained. 

It is crucial that Congress preserve our American team sports as 
now constituted for the enjoyment of our sportsloving people. There 
is a small but articulate segment of people in the United States who 
believe that the European way of life is superior to ours, and secretly 
hope and strive for changes which will strangle and kill any system 
which is pecularily and uniquely a part of our American way of life. 
They cunningly attack those who may appear to profit in some meas- 
ure for the presentation of these contests because they know it would 
not be good politics to attack the colleges or their alumni or the sports- 
loving Americans who now support our established system. They 
know that Members of Congress represent the large majority of our 
people who believe in our way of life—and that is where we are on 
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the same side of the table; you are here to protect the public, and we 
are under obligation to protect the public—and would not support any 
veiled effort to institute a Government sponsored, financed, and 
controlled athletic program in our college and professional sports 
with the European style of regimented and disciplined mass calis- 
thenics. 

The majority opinion in the Radovich case, if allowed to stand, 
puts under scrutiny all controls and will create confusion in every 
phase of professional and college team sport. It will surely be a 
mortal blow and will bring gre eat comfort only to those who want a 
foreign system substituted “for ours. 

An orderly way to eliminate error and discrimination is by legis- 
lation and not by court decision according to Mr. Justice Clark, who 
said, “The resulting product i is therefore more likely to protect the 
industry and the public alike.” 

The Cuarreman. Of course, Mr. Halas, as far as I know, no one in 
Congress would want to institute a Government sponsored, financed, 
and controlled athletic program in our college and professional sports 
with the European style of regimented and disciplined mass calis- 
thenics. I do not know of any such thing as that. 

Mr. Hatas. If we take our college sports away, we are in tough 
shape. 

The CHARMAN. Well, does that conclude your statement, Mr. 
Halas? 

Mr. Haas. Yes; unless there are some questions. 

Mr. Prerce, I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Halas, are you in favor of pay television ¢ 

Mr. Haxas. Well, I am not an expert on it, and I do not know very 
many experts in the television field, in view of the fact that everyone 
is having so much trouble with it. But we are certainly very well 
satisfied with our present method of elovishng our games, and I 
would not like to see any change. 

Mr. Prerce. Have you been approached by any organization in- 
terested in pay television ? 

Mr. Hatas. No, sir. 

Mr. Pierce, Have you discussed pay television with any other club 
owners in the National Football League? 

Mr. Haas. No, I have not. 

Mr. Prerce. Have you ever discussed the subject with Commis- 
sioner Bell ? 

Mr. Hatas. No; I have not. I mean, it is so farfetched, it has not 
even come up. 

Mr. Pierce. Just two other questions. 

Mr. Hats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Miller, attorney for the players’ association, testi- 
fied that the National Football League was controlled by a minority 
of owners. He specifically included you as one of those owners. 

Have you any comments to make on Mr. Miller’s statement? 


| 
| 
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Mr. Haas. Well, that thing came up in the New York papers a 
couple of months ago, and Bill Corum, the noted columnist, discharged 
it with rather a trite statement in hiscolumn. He said: 


Well, if the two Georges are helping Bert Bell conduct the National Football 
League, they are doing a great job, because this is the most prosperous year in 
the history of the league. 


But to answer your question directly, that is not true. 

Mr. Pierce. None of the players on your team are members of the 
players’ association. Can you tell the committee why no player on 
the Chicago Bears joined the players’ association ? 

Mr. Haas. We have a very fine sportswriter here, Jack Walsh, of 
the Washington Post, that interviewed one of our players, and here 
is his article in which he interviewed the player. That would prob- 
ably explain it better than I could. 

Mr. Pierce. Would you like to put that in the record ? 

Mr. Haxas. I would like to put that in the record. 

The Cuatrman. That will be done. 

(The newspaper item referred to follows :) 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, February 14, 1957] 
Bears Have CONFIDENCE IN HALAS: Don’t NeEEpD UNION, STAN JONES SAys 
(By Jack Walsh, staff reporter) 


Spurning of the budding players’ association by the Chicago Bears is explained 
by one of their better veterans as a “‘vote of confidence in George Halas.” 

Stan Jones, former Maryland all-America, who is an all-pro offensive guard 
with the Bears, went on to discuss frankly many reasons why the proud Bears 
were cool to the association. 

The Bears, who were in New York for the championship playoff at the time, 
voted unanimously not to send a representative to the organizing meeting. 

Jones, who is back in College Park working for a master’s degree in physical 
education, said: “Of course, I can speak only for myself. However, I’d say the 
majority of the Bears feel much the same as I do. 

“After talking it over, we felt we’d have nothing to gain by belonging to the 
association. Halas is more than generous with us, we feel. 

“When you're being treated right, I don’t think it’s any time to be com. 
plaining. 

“We already are being paid for exhibition games. At the end of the season, 
we collect approximately $500 more than the figure called for in our contracts. 

“Even the boys who don’t make the squad and are cut are paid propor- 
tionately. Nobody goes home without any money. 

“Halas didn’t mention anything to us about not going in, but I guess we 
felt that he would be just as well pleased if we didn’t. 

“Some of our players were interested mainly because it might help fellows on 
the other teams. But, after discussing all that, we felt our situation was dif- 
ferent. And we also felt our absence wouldn’t affect the association either way. 

“T felt we might lose our individuality. Ours is the best outfit to be with, and 
I wouldn’t want it to become the Chicago Bears branch of the players’ association. 

“Our boys don’t feel they’re going to make a living in pro football. We’re only 
going to be playing an average of 3 years, I think it is. 

“T can’t see a pension plan going through in that short a time. I’d rather have 
the money right now for business, or for investment purposes. 

“I’m happy the way things are going and am sure the overwhelming majority 
feel the same way. If I were with a club not paying for exhibitions, I think I'd 
feel differently.” 

Jones, a swift moving 255-pounder, has played 3 seasons with the Bears. 
He’s not sure how much longer he will play in pro football. 

“T’ve had a few coaching offers and think that’s what I’d like to do—coach 
and teach. But I may play another season or so. 

“Each year, my wife and I talk about staying on in Chicago, but when the 
season ends we’re always glad to head back here. Last year, I taught Problems. 
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of Democracy at High Point High. Right now, I’m a substitute teacher in Prince 
Georges County. 

“That’s a thing a professional athlete faces. It’s difficult to get settled in a 
business or profession when you’re able to offer only part-time service.” 


Mr. Hatas. He interviewed Stan Jones, a very fine football player 
from the University of Maryland, in which he discusses all the phases 
of it. 

The Cuamman. Will you just summarize it for us? 

Mr. Hauas. Yes. 


Stan Jones, former Maryland all-American who is an all-pro-offensive guard 
with the Bears, went on to discuss frankly many reasons why the proud Bears 
were cool to the association. 

The Bears, who were in New York for the championship playoff at the time, 
voted unanimously not to send a representative to the organizing meeting. 

Jones, who is back at College Park working for a master’s degree in physical 
education, said: “Of course, I can speak only for myself. However, I’d say 
the majority of the Bears feel much the same as I do. 

“After talking it over, we felt we’d have nothing to gain by belonging to the 
association. Halas is more than generous with us, we feel. 

“When you’re being treated right, I don’t think it’s any time to be complaining. 

“We already are being paid for exhibition games. At the end of the season, 
we collect approximately $500 more than the figure called for in our contracts. 

“Even the boys who don’t make the squad and are cut are paid proportionately. 
Nobody goes home without any money. 

“Halas didn’t mention anything to us about not going in, but I guess we felt 
that he would be just as well pleased if we didn’t. 

“Some of our players were interested mainly because it might help fellows 
on the other teams. But, after discussing all that, we felt our situation was 
different. And we also felt our absence wouldn’t affect the association either 
way. 

“T felt we might lose our individuality. Ours is the best outfit to be with 
and I wouldn’t want it to become the Chicago Bears branch of the players’ 
association. 

“Our boys don’t feel they are going to make a living in pro football. We're 
only going to be playing an average of 3 years, I think it is. 

“T can’t see a pension plan going through in that short a time. I’d rather 
have the money right now for business, or for investment purposes. 

“I’m happy the way things are going and am sure the overwhelming majority 
feel the same way. If I were with a club not paying for exhibitions, I think 
I'd feel differently.” 


And then he said down here: 

“T’ve had a few coaching offers and think that’s what I’d like to do, coach 
and teach.” 

And then he says: 

“That’s a thing a professional athlete faces. It’s difficult to get settled in a 
business or profession when you're able to offer only part-time service.” 

You see, some of these fellows are professional men that either go 


on to be doctors, lawyers, or dentists, or most of them go on to be 
executives. They are only in there part of the time, It is not their 
livelihood, it is just a steppingstone to their career. 

That is what we try to impress upon the young men, and if a player 
fails to get a job after his first season as a football player, well, we 
overlook it. But if he doesn’t the second year, we get on him pretty 
well and give him the “Old Pro,” as it were. The third year we insist 
he get a job. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a personal 
comment which might throw some light on this subject. We were 
just discussing Mr. Halas in the great Miami Valley the other day. 

Mr. Keatinea. In Florida, you mean? 
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Mr. McCutxocu. There is only one Great Miami Valley. 

One of the old-time players on Mr. Halas’ team, Carl Brumbough, 
is a very successful businessman in the valley, and I know he still 
discusses his business problems with Coach Halas. 

Mr. Haas. That is right. 

And I will add that no Chicago Bear player will ever want. That 
is my idea in getting together this Bears’ welfare plan that I have 
in mind. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we are very grateful to you, Mr. Halas. You 
have been very helpful to this committee. We are cerainly going to 

take into consideration the statement, and the most kindly spirit of 
your statement, that you have given us today. We hope to be able, 
like you, to help football. I believe we will. 

Mr. Haas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

The CuHatrmMan. You are now excused and we will resume with 


Commissioner Bell. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Halas, in full, is as follows:) 


GerorGe S. HALAS 


George S. Halas, owner and president of the Chicago Bears, is the only person 
still active in professional football who took part in the organization of the 
National Football League at Canton, Ohio, September 17, 1920. He has been 
associated with the National Football League for 38 years as a player, coach, 
or club executive. 

As head coach of the Bears for 30 years, Halas compiled a record of 368 
victories, 117 defeats, and 27 ties, a mark unmatched by any other college or 
professional coach. During his tenure, the Bears won 7 worid championships 
and 12 divisional titles to lead the National Football League in each department. 
Halas retired as head coach following the 1956 season. 

Born in Chicago, February 2, 1895, Halas attended the University of Illinois 
and starred in football, basketball, and baseball from 1915 to 1917. He joined 
the Navy in 1918 and played on the Great Lakes team which won the service 
championship by defeating the Mare Island Marines in the Rose Bowl in 1919. 

In World War II, Halas reentered the Navy in 1942 with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, and served 20 months in the Pacific in the 7th Fleet and 
with Admiral Nimitz, commander in chief of the Pacific Ocean areas, in charge 
of the welfare and recreation activities. He was released from active duty with 
the rank of « vaptain in 1946, having been awarded the Navy’s Bronze Star 
Medal. Halas is a national director and national vice president of the Navy 
league and served as national chairman of the Navy buddy program. Last 
year he was awarded the Navy’s highest civilian award, the distinguished public 
service award. 

Following the war, in 1946 George Halas met with General Bisenhower, then 
Army Chief of Staff; Adm. Chester Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chief of the Air Force, and outlined a plan to set up an annual 
services of Armed Forces benefit football games. The Chicago Bears would 
be the perennial host team and net proceeds would be donated to the official 
relief agencies of the Armed Forces. The proposal was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted and since the first game, $438,350.76 have been equally distributed among 
the Army Emergency Relief, the Navy Relief Society, and the Air Force Aid 
Society. 

In addition to administering the Chicago Bears’ business affairs, Halas is 
president of May & Halas, Ine., a trustee of St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Ind., and a member of the Metropolitan Fair and Exposition Authority Board. 
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STATEMENT TO THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE PRESENTED BY GEORGE S. HALAS, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO BEARS FOOTBALL 
CLUB 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is George Halas. 
I am the president of the Chicago Bears Football Club. I took part in the or- 
ganization of the National Football League 38 years ago, and have been for- 
tunate to watch the sport of professional football grow from a hodgepodge of 
sandlot teams playing makeshift schedules to a solid, well-organized league of 
football clubs representing America’s largest cities from coast to coast. 

I am proud of the progress made by professional football and I must admit 
personal pride, because during my 88 years in this great sport I have worked 
intensely, along with many others—some of whom are no longer with us—to im- 
prove and perfect the conduct of professional football so that the owners who 
run it and the boys who play it today can present to the American public a 
game which each year becomes more competitive and more interesting. The 
rules which govern us at the present time are rules which have been perfected 
through trial and error and endeavor. I do not say that they cannot be im- 
proved but I strongly feel that the basic principles under which we are now 
operating should be permitted to remain with us. 


START OF PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


Well do I remember when our teams in the early days played before bleacher 
crowds of about 2,000 nonpaying spectators, and when we passed the hat for 
donations as our only source of revenue to pay our players and defray expenses. 
We had no organized schedule; sometimes we played 2 games a week; other 
times 10 days would elapse between games. Today our league season runs from 
the last Sunday in September through the second Sunday in December—each 
team plays 12 games in order to compete for the championship. 

In 1919, when I started to play football professionally at Hammond, Ind., I 
was paid $75 a game (and lucky to get that) or about $900 for the season. To- 
day, the average player in the National Football League may earn over $9,000 
per season; some star players earn as much as $15,000 to $20,000 for a season of 
about 5 months. 

In 1920, when we organized our first professional team at the Staley Co. in 
Decatur, Tll., our team was composed of college stars who were graduated, most 
of whom could play in more than one position. Today a modern professional 
football team is composed of 35 trained football specialists usually playing only 
on offense or defense. 

IT played my college football at the University of Illinois, a member of the Big 
Ten Conference, one of the oldest organized college organizations, and one which 
has pretty well established the pattern of college sports today in this country. 
I think it is pertinent to look back on the college era for just a moment. 

In those early days, even as is true today, the colleges were having their prob- 
lems and my love for sports—football and baseball, in particular—kept me close 
to the picture. There was the problem of the so-called tramp athlete. Because 
of his exceptional athletic ability, he would go from college to college, wherever 
he would be offered the best proposition. 

Consider for a moment the chaos that would result in intercollegiate competi- 
tion today if a college player could jump from team to team on any weekend. 
Can you picture the confusion that would be raised in the minds of the student 
body, the school alumni, loyal college fans, let alone the entire football team, if 
a star player could leave one team for another in midseason? Just imagine, for 
example, how we'd feel if my alma mater, Illinois, had won its first three games 
of the season, and then on the very eve of the Ohio State game, our quarter- 
back decided to plav for Ohio State! 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association saw the hazards involved and 
definite rules were made to safeguard not only the college but the athlete him- 
self. The situation has not changed too much today—the most important thing 
is for the student to receive the best education possible. To secure the proper 
kind of an education, a student should not hop from one institution to another, 
even though he may have special athletic talents—it is not beneficial to the 
student nor to the college. The various college conferences, governed by the 
NCAA, set up restrictions and a player “jumping” from one college to another 
had to lose a vear of eligibility. With only 3 years of eligibility in college, a 
player is well bound to the school of his choice, and it was a wise move from 
both the college and the student standpoint. 
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I imagine most of you on this committee have a favorite college—if not your 
alma mater, one which you have adopted and consider your own. I cannot be- 
lieve that any one of you would ever permit it to come to pass that these wonder- 
ful colleges of Ours, which sports, and football in particular, have helped to 
bring about with such high educational standards, would be forced to operate 
under the antitrust laws. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL IS “GRADUATE SCHOOL” 


To me, professional football serves as a graduate school for the boy who is 
just beginning to realize his potentiality as a football player when he finishes 
college. How well do I remember the remark made to me by my coach, Bob 
Zuppke, when I finished my collegiate career at the University of Illinois. As 
he stood before the squad at the annual football banquet at the Urbana- 
Lincoln Hotel, he said: “Why is it that, just when my players begin to know 
something about football, I lose ’em?”’ and so well did I know what he meant. 
“Zup” didn’t realize it but those words launched my idea for the Chicago Bears. 

I was familiar with the events and conditions in college athletics when I 
went to work as the director of recreation at the Staley Co. in Decatur, IIL, 
and, as we became interested in professional football, it became apparent that 
we needed a league with standards of competition and player relations. 

You just ecouldn’t get a league properly started with a group of pickup players 
und making up schedules as you went along. Sometimes you would play a team 
in the early part of the football season, and when you played the same team a 
little later in the same season, you would scarcely recognize the team. Because 
of this, 1 was vitally interested in working with the managers of the other teams 
to form the basis for the first professional football league. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN ORGANIZED LEAGUE 


The same kind of thinking was behind our new league in establishing uniform 
playing rules, schedules and player-procurement; a sort of “eligibility” system 
for postgraduates. 

I recall the early years, when a few top clubs were able to attract most of the 
talent. It seemed then that the same 3 or 4 teams were at the top of the league 
each year, and the public began to lose interest in the weaker teams. 

Today, we have won the public acceptance and support of professional football 
by doing everything possible to equalize the competition between teams, by de- 
veloping a system of equitable player distribution so that the weaker teams would 
he able to have good football players, too. At one point in the early 1930's, pro- 
fessional football was at a low ebb; today, under the evolution of rules and pro- 
cedures developed during the past 38 years, the future is bright. 

This did not develop overnight, nor did it come about by a set of arbitrary 
regulations by any one person. It is the result of many years of interest in the 
public and self-policing that has resulted in a high standard of play, equal com- 
petition, and better conditions for the players. 

We have in effect created our own set of antimonopolistic regulations within 
the league to prevent any one team or group of teams from dominating the 
league. This has been in the public interest, and of course helps us too. We feel 
that we have arrived at a basic set of rules that are in the best interest of the 
public, the players, and the men who own the teams. We are constantly im- 
proving them. 

Perhaps it would be pertinent to review briefly what has happened in pro- 
fessional football since the National Football League was formed. 

I was present at the meeting 38 years ago in the office of Ralph Hay’s auto- 
mobile salesroom in Canton, Ohio, when the American Professional Football 
Association was organized. Ralph Hay was the owner of the Canton Bulldogs, 
and I was the manager and player-coach of the Staley Co. football team at 
Decatur, Ill. 

On September 17, 1920, we met with the owners and managers of professional 
teams representing Cleveland, Dayton, Akron and Massillon, Ohio: Rochester, 
N. Y¥.: Rock Island, Ill.: and Muncie and Hammond, Ind. We selected that 
great all-American and Olympic star, Jim Thorpe, as our first president. 

A membership in the league at that time cost $100. The Staley’s didn’t do 
too badly that first season, and we lost only one game. We were able to split 
up our profits from the gate receipts and each player received $1,900 for his 
services. 
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In 1921, Mr. A. E. Staley, Sr., president of his company, decided to curtail the 
recreation program at the starch works, so with his blessings and a check in 
the amount of $5,000, we moved the Staley’s to Chicago for our first season in 
the big city and this was the birth of the Bears as they are known today. We 
set up business at Wrigley Field and paid a rental of 15 percent of the gross 
receipts. We were permitted to print and sell our own football program and 
retain the profits from it; but, the concessions remained the property of Wrigley 
Field, a practice still in effect today. 

In 1921 Joe Carr of the Columbus, Ohio, team was elected president. That 
year some teams dropped out, and several new ones joined. That was the year 
the Green Bay Packers entered the league, representing a small community, and 
still the smallest town in the National Football League. Today because of the 
system of selecting players and of the self-controls of the National Football 
League, the Green Bay team is one of the strong teams in the league. 

On January 24, 1922, we changed the name of the association to the National 
Football League. Professional football was still taking its baby steps. Our 
efforts to protect the sports-loving American by furnishing good football games 
were marked by constant improvement in operational procedures, such as prevent- 
ing players from jumping from one team to another during the season, and by re- 
quiring the player and the clubs to honor the contracts. 

The year of 1925 marked a new era in professional football, when we signed 
Red Grange to a contract to play for the Chicago Bears at the conclusion of 
the college competition for that season. This was before Red’s graduation, 
but after completion of his eligibility to play college football. Grange’s name 
was magic at the box office and he played his first professional game on Thanks- 
giving Day. He continued in professional football until his retirement from 
active participation in 1932. 

I must admit that the Bears gained immeasurably by the signing of Red 
Grange but at the same time it brought home to me the fact that professional 
football could take a dangerous step by recruiting players from colleges before 
their classes had been graduated and as a result I introduced a resolution that 
was unanimously accepted by all of the professional teams in 1926. The rule 
barred any players from competition with teams of the National Football League 
until their classes were graduated. 
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Our Pledge 


The National Football League, assembled 
in Annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, 
the 6th day of February, 1926, places itself 
on record as unalterably opposed to any 
encroachment upon college football, and 
hereby pledges its hearty support to col- 
lege authorities in maintaining and ad- 
vancing the interest in college football and 
in preserving the amateur standing of all 
college athletes. 


We believe there is a public demand for 
professional football as has been clearly 
demonstrated by the wide interest mani- 
fested and, to the end that this League 
may not jeopardize the amateur standing 
of any college player, it is the unanimous 
decision of this meeting that every mem- 
ber of the National Football League be 
positively prohibited from inducing or at- 
tempting to induce any college player to 
engage in professional football until his 
class at college shall have graduated, and 
any member violating this rule shall be 
fined not less than One Thousand Dollars, 
or loss of its franchise or both. 





Actual reproduction of original statement of policy regarding 
the recruiting of collegiate players published in the National 
Football League Constitution and By-Laws in 1926. 
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Despite our efforts to maintain a well-balanced league, many teams which had 
been enfranchised failed. As Commissioner Bell has mentioned, as many as 
42 teams have ventured into professional football. Today 12 remain, not without 
suffering through thin years of red-inked ledgers in a struggle to keep the game 
alive and interesting. In 1926, the player limit was 18; in 1936 it was increased 
to a maximum of 20; today it is a maximum of 35. 

In the early thirties, professional football was still an unrewarding business, 
even if you had a top-ranking team. In 1932, the Bears won the world champion- 
ship, and yet lost $18,000. Things were so tough that we had to pay off such fine 
players as Red Grange, Bronko Nagurski, and even my head coach, Ralph Jones, 
with promissory notes in lieu of salaries. We were lucky to be able to redeem 
the notes early in the fall of 1933. 

It wasn’t too difficult to win the championship in those days because the com- 
petition was unequal. Most of the time there were 4 top teams, 2 in the western 
division and 2 in the eastern division: the Bears and Green Bay Packers merely 
had to beat each other in those years to be in the championship playoff against 
either the New York Giants or Washington Redskins. 

Nowadays, it’s anybody’s race, and any team is capable of beating any other 
team on any given Sunday. Competition has built fan interest. But it wouldn't 
have been possible if it hadn’t been for a new rule introduced in 1935 by our 
present commissioner, Bert Bell, who then was the owner of the Philadelphia 
franchise. 

IMPORTANCE OF PLAYER SELECTION SYSTEM 


The new rule, known as the annual player selection system, has already been 
discussed by Commissioner Bell. Under this rule, the competitive standings of 
the teams at the end of the season establishes which teams shall choose their 
players first. That team which is in last place selects first; then, each team in 
its turn from last place to first, selects a player until everyone has had a turn; 
then the round of selections is repeated until each team has selected 30 players. 

In actual practice, the rule has been most successful in its operation and has 
prevented any club from dominating any others. Because of the unique nature 
of professional football, we feel the player selection system is necessary to pro- 
tect the public by insuring equality of competition. 

To me, the selective system is completely fair in that it permits a team to select 
a player for the position it needs the most. This gives to the player who is 
selected the privilege of playing rather than sitting on the bench, and if you 
knew football players as I know them, not one of them wants to sit on the bench. 
The fact that a player has been chosen for a particular position to help strengthen 
the team which chooses him gives him a high bargaining power for his services. 

The appearance of Commissioner Bell before this committee last week was 
marked by widespread attention in the public press. A considerable volume of 
editorial comment dealt with the merits of our player-selection system, which 
Commissioner Bell described as “the greatest single factor in equalizing compe- 
tition between teams and stimulating the growth of pro football.” 

On this point, I concur with the commissioner 100 percent. Moreover, an 
analysis of recent editorial comment would reveal that a substantial majority 
of the Nation’s leading sports editors and columnists believe our present player- 
selection system serves the best interest of the public, the players, the colleges, 
and the individual clubs. 

Basically, here is why the player selection system should be retained. 

1. It protects the public by insuring evenly balanced competition among the 
clubs through equal distribution of outstanding new player talent; 

2. It protects college football by preventing professional teams from signing 
college players prior to graduation; 

3. It protects the players by encouraging them to complete their college studies; 
and 

4. By actual experience, it shows the individual player’s bargaining power 
increases. 

In recent years, the successful operation of the selection system which gives 
weaker clubs a priority in signing the best young players, has prevented any 
club from dominating competition over a prolonged period. By maintaining : 
balance of power in player personnel, the National Football League is remark- 
ably evenly matched today. This balance and equality is reflected in hard- 
fought games, close scores, enthusiastic fan interest, soaring attendance, and 
a related increase in player salaries. 
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As Commissioner Bell pointed out, player payrolls have increased an average 
of 300 percent since 1945, and the league has broken attendance records in 8 of 
the last 11 years with each of the last 5 years setting new records. Obviously 
the public must like the kind of professional football being played today. This 
is further substantiated by the fact that the Bear’s player salaries in 1922 
amounted to $18,315 for the entire club for the entire season. In 1934, the year 
before the player selection system rule was adopted, the payroll was $41,000; 
and in 1956 it was $342,000. 

In the minority, there are a few critics who object to the player selection 
system and feel that it tends to reduce or eliminate competitive bidding for 
talent and that it results in working an economie hardship on individual play- 
ers. 

It is self-evident that the player selection system actually strengthens a play- 
er’s bargaining position. Each year, from approximately 4,000 graduating col- 
lege football players who are eligible to enter professional football, a maximum 
of 360 men are chosen by National Football League clubs. 

Nearly every college player looks forward to being selected by one of our pro- 
fessional teanis because it enhances his personal pride and prestige. Many 
players feel that it is quite a blow if they have not been selected. They anx- 
iously watch the newspaper announcements of the final selection lists to see if 
their names are published. Yes, even the Canadian clubs have unlimited con- 
fidence in our player selection lists and we have to step lively and outbid them 
in order to sign our selections. 

But the biggest factor in the final analysis of the player’s bargaining strength 
is the intense competition resulting from the successful operation of the player 
selection system. In order to stay on a par with its competitors, each club must 
not only select, but sign the best available new players every year. 

Probably the most conclusive evidence that the players can, and do, bargain 
effectively is that financial reports reveal player salaries have increased eight-fold 
since the player selection system was adopted. 

Under the leadership of such fine men as Jim Thorpe, Joe Carr, Carl Storck, 
Elmer Layden and Bert Bell, the National Football l.eague grew in stature. 
When Bert Bell became commissioner of our league in 1946, it was during a 
period of unsettled and trying circumstances. The complexities of shifting 
franchises, of finding financial help for the few clubs caught in the squeeze 
of rising costs, of a so-called war with the now defunct All-American Conference 
were skillfully resolved by his policies. Because of Commissioner Bell’s fore- 
sight and hard work, policies were established to serve the best interests of the 
public and to protect and preserve the rights of the players. We have seen 
professional football rise to unparalleled popularity. 

Typical of the enthusiasm and sincerity with which these men have served 
is the experience we had with our present Commissioner. In 1953, the club 
owners voted unanimously to increase the commissioner’s salary by $10,000 
annually. Be;t Bell refused the salary increase because he felt the league 
could not afford it at that time and the money might be put to better use. 
It’s hard to believe anyone would turn down such an attractive offer, but this 
is typical of Commissioner Bell’s unselfish devotion to professional football. 

The history of the league is filled with similar sacrifices by club owners, who 
during the years of World War II, because of the manpower shortages, tem- 
porarily combined their teams; and several of the executives of the clubs 
voluntarily went into military service. 

During World War II, I had the good fortune to serve in the Navy, both with 
the 7th Fleet in the southwest Pacific, and later with Admiral Nimitz, who was 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. I saw the fine work being carried 
on to assist Navy personnel as well as Army and Air Force personnel in times 
of emergency through the official relief agencies .f the Armed Forces. 


BIRTH OF THE ARMED FORCES BENEFIT GAME 


In the spring of 1946, I met with then General of the Army Dwight D. Fisen- 
hower, Chief of Staff for the War Department; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations; and General Carl Spaatz, who was Chief 
of Staff for the Air Force in Washington, D. C. At that time I presented an 
idea for the annual Armed Forces benefit football game which would be played 
in Chicago each year with the Bears as the host team. The net proceeds from 
the game would be donated to the official relief agencies of the Armed Forces 
to help carry on their work. Since we played our first game in 1946, a total of 
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$438,350.76 has been equally divided among the Army Emergency Relief, Navy 
Relief Society and the Air Force Aid Society. This game now has the full 
cooperation of the Chicago Newspaper Publishers Association, which is com- 
posed of the Chicago American, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Sun-Times, and 
the Chicago Tribune, and we will play our 12th game this fall. 

All of the league teams participate in various charity games, and I’m proud 
to know that the Bears have been instrumental in contributing more than $2 
million to organizations throughout the country by playing in such games as the 
all-star football game, the Philadelphia Inquirer annual benefit game, and many 
others. 

Today, professional football is one of the great sports in our country. It has 
attained its present stature by self-regulation in the public interest. It has been 
necessary to institute such procedures as the protection of college players from 
raids by professional teams, by a player selection system to assure equal competi- 
tion, and by the reserve clause to assure the continuing cohesion and solidarity 
of all the teams within the league. 

Because of the very unique character of professional sports these measures 
have come into being to furnish the public with the best competition possible 
through a series of self-imposed regulations. 

Looking back on the player in college, we find him in a unique position. Most 
college boys play football for the fun of it, and some of them play for the 
scholarship assistance they can get or they would find it difficult to attend col- 
lege. Most of these college players are not looking forward to careers as football 
players or as coaches. 

This same unique relationship carries over into professional football. Many 
of our players are playing for the fun as well as the money they earn. They 
are not looking upon professional football as a career. Actually, comparatively 
few professional football players go into the game as a career, but rather as a 
means to further their own business pursuits or to go on in their studies in 
other fine professions. 

The average playing Span is about 3% years, and during this relatively short 
period, the player can build a nest egg with which he can complete his studies in 
such highly skilled professions as medicine, dentistry, or law; or, he may use 
the saving to get started in business for himself. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL—A STEPPING STONE TO A CAREER 


Nearly every one of the football players who have testified here previously are 
typical examples of this fact. I doubt if any of them has ever had any objections 
to the reserve clause. Many other former Bear players have won nationwide 
reputations in business and professional work; many of them have attained 
outstanding recognition in their own communities. 

In how many other businesses can a young man fresh out of college earn an 
excellent salary for 5 months of work and still have the part of each day for ap- 
proximately 3 months and the rest of the year to pursue his own personal and 
private business or professional pursuits? 

It is common practice for us to help a player find employment in Chicago, where 
he will be recognized and be able to capitalize on his identity on the local scene. 
Thus, professional football is a steppingstone to the career of hundreds of 
conscientious young men who play the game. 

If the player selection system is eliminated, we will be dumping one of the 
best safeguards against an unbalanced league into the ashcan. Strong teams 
with plenty of money will grow stronger and weaken the other teams. Wildcat, 
speculative bidding for the services of college players will make it difficult for 
the weaker clubs to obtain their share of top talent. The weaker teams will then 
lose their fan support and will fail to attract the necessary attention and, 
thereby, financial backing to continue in operation. 

How else can the National Football League and its member teams avoid the 
destruction of professional football if it does not have reasonable control in 
the selection of player talent? 

In my opinion, we have a twofold purpose: We are protecting the institutions 
of higher learning by prohibiting the signing of college players who still have 
college eligibility ; and, we are helping to strengthen the weaker clubs in player 
personnel so there is finer and more equal competition on the playing field. 

Fortunately, professional football has survived the primitive procedures 
present at its birth. It has grown through reforms of its own, and captivated 
the public interest. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE RESERVE CLAUSE 


All of our clubs maintain an extensive system of scouting for future football 
players. I would venture that at least 98 percent of the players in the National 
Football League are college graduates. After a player joins a professional team, 
his value increases substantially as he becomes more familiar with the plays and 
systems employed by his team. Where would any professional team be if its star 
players could “table hop” from team to team? 

Under the reserve clause, each club has an option on its players’ services for 
the following season. Through this feature, the clubs are able to maintain a 
balance of player personnel and prevent interclub raids. Needless to say, as the 
player’s experience with one team improves, his bargaining position also im- 
proves. At the same time, the reserve clause helps to keep player strength 
equally distributed, it also assures equality of competition which is in the public 
interest. 

Since the formation of the National Football League, it has always been our 
paramount concern to provide the best kind of football possible. As you have 
heard discussed in these hearings, every effort has been made to serve the public 
interest by self-imposed restrictions within the league to protect the members 
and to protect the players. 

Because of the unique problems that arise in professional team sports, it is 
earnestly suggested that the committee recommend that all team sports be 
exempted from the antitrust laws. 

The fact that we have won the tremendous support of the public indicates 
that we have done a good job in presenting well-balanced sports contests to the 
fans. We have been able to balance our teams so they are all nearly equal in 
strength, and when a team falters and slips to the bottom of the ranks in compe- 
tition, it has a chance to strengthen itself through the player selection system. 
Winning teams are able to be assured of their same personnel the succeeding 
season through the reserve clause. 

Team spirit is high because we have been able to protect the interests of the 
players, to help them become established in their careers, and to provide them 
with opportunities for advancement. 

We have done everything possible to preserve the fine competition and sports- 
manship in the public interest. It is now up to Congress to give us a similar 
vote of confidence that we have won from the American sports public who sup- 
port us Sunday after Sunday. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Radovich case 
has put is squarely up to Congress to decide whether our American way of life 
shall be changed. This decision has left those responsible for the operation and 
presentation of team sports wallowing in a sea of doubt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the application in all phases of the antitrust laws to the peculiar but 
typically American business of presenting these sports to the public. Only 
Congress can resolve the problem. Today the existence of professional team 
sports is under attack—tomorrow it could be college team sports. Both maintain 
a control over personnel which, by an easy stretch of the court’s construction, 
may subject the colleges to the penalties of the antitrust laws. 


IN SUMMARY 


What is necessary for American team sports to maintain existence and pay their 
bills without Government assistance? 


1. They must build, maintain or lease a large stadium. 

2. They must attract, train and field a home team composed of highly skilled 
and competent athletes. 

3. They must play (with substantial guaranties) teams of equal strength in 
order to present an even contest and sell tickets. 

The experience of the last 40 years and the tremendous cost of maintaining 
these objectives has resulted in the organization of conferences and leagues of 
all team sports for the protection of the public and the players and coaches; 
there has been promulgated and enforced by these organizations uniform regu- 
lations and standards of ethical conduct to insure contests between well-m:tched 
teams. 

The system of self-control has become an important chapter of our Americana. 
Statistics of attendance at football and baseball games show that Americans 
love and support their team sports as is. The American public wants competitive 
team play in the American style and is willing to pay for it. 
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Lhe antitrust laws 

The antitrust laws are designed to preserve our competitive system in com- 
merce between the States, not by helping a competitor but by restraining a 
competitor from any act that might harm the public. However, professional 
football, as well as college football, in order to survive, must constantly strive 
to maintain equal and attractive competition between teams. Witness in the 
National Football League its rotating system of selection where the team which 
finished in last place in each season has the first choice of selection of the 
available qualified college stars, and the team in first place has the last chance 
of selection. The selection of players under this system and the uniform con- 
tract covering the terms of employment (including the so-called reserve clause), 
are vital to the maintenance of equal competition between the teams. The col- 
leges throughout the country have combined into conferences in an attempt to 
regulate their activities, and penalize those who violate the rules. The presen- 
tation of professional and college team sports is the kind of a peculiar bnsiness 
which would die if subjected to the restrictions of the antitrust laws. Witness 
the number of professional and college teams that failed to present attractive 
contests between equally competitive teams and were forced to withdraw from 
the sport because of the money losses sustained. 

It is crucial that Congress preserve our American team sports as now con- 
stituted for the enjoyment of our sports-loving people. There is a small but 
articulate segment of people in the United States who believe that the European 
way of life is superior to ours, and secretly hope and strive for changes which will 
strangle and kill any system which is peculiarly and uniquely a part of our 
American way of life. They cunningly attack those who may appear to profit 
in some measure for the presentation of these contests because they know it 
would not be good politics to attack the colleges or their alumni or the sports- 
loving Americans who now support our established system. They know that 
Members of Congress represent the large majority of our people who believe 
in our way of life and would not support any unveiled effort to institute a Govern- 
ment sponsored, financed, and controlled athletic program in our college and 
professional sports with the European style of regimented and disciplined mass 
ealisthenics. 

The majority opinion in the Radovich case, if allowed to stand, puts under 
scrutiny all controls and will create confusion in every phase of professional 
and college team sport. It will surely be a mortal blow and will bring great 
comfort only to those who want a foreign system substituted for ours. 

An orderly way to eliminate error and discrimination is by legislation and not 
by court decision according to Mr. Justice Clark, who said, “the resulting 
product is therefore more likely to protect the industry and the public alike.” 


The CHatrMan. Commissioner Bell, I understand that it is all 
right with you, if we put the balance of your statement in the record, 
and use the rest of the time to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bell, in full, is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF Bert BELL, COMMISSIONER, NATIONAL FoorsALt LEAGUE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Bert Bell. I am 
commissioner of the National Football League, a position I have held since 
1946. The league offices are at 1 Bala Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

As is well known to all of you, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently held that professional football is subject to the antitrust laws. Ob- 
viously, this decision jeopardizes the continued existence of professional foot- 
ball in that it raises questions as to the legality under the antitrust laws of 
the player-selection system, reserve clause, powers of the commissioner of the 
National Football League, and territorial rights. If any of these should now 
be held by the courts to be an unreasonable restraint of trade, organized pro- 
fessional football, the highly competitive and colorful sport that we know today, 
would come to an end. It would ineveitably revert to its former state when 
four top clubs won most of the games and the public refused to support the poor 
teams which were unable to acquire good players, irrespective of offers of larger 
salaries. 

Our purpose in appearing here today is to seek legislative relief from the 
eMart of the Supreme Court’s decision. Unless the Congress provides such 
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relief, the Court may well have doomed professional football. For evidence 
of this one need only read the following conclusion reached by the Supreme 
Court in describing the disastrous effects which would result to baseball if the 
Court should have held that baseball was subject to the antitrust laws: 

“Vast efforts had gone into the development and organization of baseball 
since that decision and enormous capital had been invested in reliance on its 
permanence. Congress had chosen to make no change. All this combined with 
the flood of litigation that would follow its repudiation, the harassment that 
would ensue, the retroactive effect of such a decision, led the Court to the 
practical result that it should sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years.” 

The conclusion of the Court is equally applicable to professional football 
though obviously to a lesser degree. 

We should like to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee, for holding these hearings and affording us this opportunity to tell you 
how professional football is conducted in the National League and to answer 
any questions which you may wish to ask. In addition, we want you to know 
that we are constantly on the lookout for ideas to improve our operation. 
If the Members of the Congress believe that we are conducting some phases 
of professional football in a manner not in the best interest of the public, we 
wish to know about it and to be told what we should do to improve our method 
of operation in the public interest. 

The only sport for which I am qualified and intend to speak is professional 
football. However, I am convinced that, in order to operate successfully and 
in the best interest of the public, every professional team sport must have some 
type of equalization, reserve clause, a commissioner with powers similar to those 
of the commissioner of the National Football League, and territorial rights. 

Before discussing the legislative relief which professional football needs, 
I should like the indulgenece of the committee while I briefly relate my back- 
ground. 

If the love of football can be inherited, my devotion to the game can be 
traced to none other than my father who played football at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1882, 1883, and 1884, and was chairman of the University of 
Pennsylvania football committee for 20 years. He was also next in seniority 
to Walter Camp on the College Football Rules Committee until he resigned 
to become attorney general of the State of Pennsylvania. It can be stated both 
literally and figuratively and, I hope, with pardonable pride, that I followed in 
my father’s footsteps because I, too, played football at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and enjoyed the thrilling experience of playing in the Rose Bowl. 

After graduating I coached at Pennsylvania and Temple Universities and later 
coached and owned the Philadelphia Eagles. The majority interest in the 
Philadelphia Eagles was originally held by 3 wealthy men who decided to retire 
from professional football after losing about $80,000 in 3 years. I was able 
to purchase the club at auction. Subsequently, I sold the Eagles and became 
a partner in the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

In those days, there were 4 top teams and 6 poor teams in the league. The 
former were the New York Giants, Chicago Bears, Green Bay Packers, and 
the Washington Redskins (formerly the Boston team). From 1933 to 1946, 
the championship was almost always won by 1 of these 4 top clubs. The other 
6 teams usually won only 1, 2, 3, or games each year. There was no real 
competition between the tep teams and the poor teams because good college 
football players all wanted tu play with the winning clubs, irrespective of the 
amount of salary offered by the poorer clubs. 

I shudder as I recall that day in 1989 when my Philadelphia Eagles played 
Brooklyn to 100,000 empty seats in the Philadelphia Municipal Stadium. The 
advance sale of tickets had brought in only $1,100 plus. Then it rained the 
day of the game and the few spectators who put in an appearance sat in the 
press box. 

BIRTH AND GROWTH OF PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


Professional football was born in the little town of Latrobe, Pa., in the 
year 1895. The local YMCA, which sponsored the game held on August 31, 
defeated a team from Jeannette, Pa., by the score of 12 to 0. 

On September 17, 1920, the American Professional Football Association was 
founded in the offices of an automobile agency in Canton, Ohio. The immortal 
Jim Thorpe was elected the first president of the organization. In 1922, the 
name was changed to the National Football League. 
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Mr. George Halas, who will also testify here, was one of the founders of the 
association. His Chicago Bears, then known as the Staleys of Decatur, Ill., was 
one of the 11 original teams. 

Down through the years, at one time or another, there have been as many as 
22 teams in the league. One year, when there were 18 clubs in the league, the 
last 9 teams won a total of only 9 games. Another year, with 20 clubs playing, 
the last 10 teams won 11 games. Due mainly to financial difficulties, as we shall 
explain later, 42 member teams have ceased operations since the founding of the 
league, the last 2 being Baltimore and Dallas. 

At present, the league is composed of 12 clubs divided into 2 conferences. In 
the Eastern Conference are the Chicago Cardinals, Cleveland Browns, New 
York Giants, Philadelphia Eagles, Pittsburgh Steelers, and Washington Redskins. 
The Western Conference is made up of the Baltimore Colts, Chicago Bears, 
Detroit Lions, Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, and the San Francisco 
Forty-niners. 

Early salaries for the players varied up to as much as $100 per man per game. 
And when the weather was bad and the game had to be canceled, the players did 
not get paid. By contrast, today’s salary for an outstanding offensive star may 
be as much as $15,000 to $20,000 per season. In fact, the game has grown highly 
rewarding financially to the players. In 1956, the championship game estab- 
lished another new record in netting each player on the winning New York Giants 
team $3,779.19 and the losing Chicago Bears club player’s share was $2,485.16, 
another new record. 

Attendance at the professional football games and general public acceptance 
have grown gradually over the years. In 1922, the sport received its first eight- 
column newspaper banner headlines: “Stagg Says Conference Will Break Pro- 
fessional Football Menace.” This was in the Chicago Herald Examiner and 
quoted Amos Alonzo Stagg, renowned coach of the University of Chicago, as 
desiring united action by the colleges to destroy the “professional football men- 
ace.” However, many times in recent years, Mr. Stagg has been very compli- 
mentary of professional football. It was not long after that incident (February 
6, 1926, to be exact), that the league adopted the rule making all players ineligible 
for National Football League competition until their college classes graduate. 

Between 1933 and 1946, the 4 top teams won 252 games and lost only 59 against 
the other 6 teams in the league at that time. Through the use of the player- 
selection system, the teams have now been equalized in player talent to such an 
extent that since 1946 the same top 4 teams, against the same competition 
(eliminating Brooklyn, which dropped out of the league), won only 133 games and 
lost 136. 

In 1956, attendance of league games soared to an alltime high of 2,551,263 
people with 56,836 fans in attendance at the championship game between the 
New York Giants and the Chicago Bears at the Yankee Stadium in New York. 
Also, I wish to point out that in my opinion, as a result of the equalization of 
teams, player payrolls have increased an average of 300 percent since 1945, and 
the league has broken the attendance record 8 out of the last 11 years, with each 
of the last 5 years setting a new record. 


NEED FOR PRACTICES WHICH EQUALIZE PLAYER STRENGTH 


In my opinion, the crux of our case here today. gentlemen, is that the mainte- 
nance of competition on the playing field is necessary to the continuance of 
professional football, and this cannot be accomplished without the utilization 
of practices which equalize player strength among the various clubs. 

This situation is accurately and eloquently described by an impartial observer, 
Judge Grim of the United States District Court for the Hastern District of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of United States v. National Football League. In this 
ease, Judge Grim upheld against antitrust attack by the Department of Justice 
our league rule which prohibits the telecasting of any game into the home terri- 
tory of a team when it is playing at home, but struck down certain of our other 
broadcasting rules such as the one prohibiting telecasting of a game into the 
home territory of a team when the home team is playing away, as well as all 
our rules relating to radio broadcasts. Judge Grim stated: 

“Professional football is a unique type of business. Like other professional 
sports which are organized on a league basis it has problems which no other 
business has. The ordinary business makes every effort to sell as much of its 
product or services as it can. In the course of doing this it may and often does 
put many of its competitors out of business. The ordinary businessman is not 
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troubled by the knowledge that he is doing so well that his competitors are being 
driven out of business. 

“Professional teams in a league, however, must not compete too well with each 
other in a business way. On the playing field, of course, they must compete as 
hard as they can all the time. But it is not necessary and indeed it is unwise 
for all the teams to compete as hard as they can against each other in a business 
way. If all the teams should compete as hard as they can in a business way, 
the stronger teams would be likely to drive the weaker ones into financial failure. 
If this should happen not only would the weaker teams fail, but eventually the 
whole league, both the weaker and the stronger teams, would fail, because 
without a league no team can operate profitably. 

“It is particularly true in the National Football League that the teams should 
not compete too strongly with each other in a business way. The evidence 
shows that in the National Football League less than half the clubs over a 
period of years are likely to be financially successful. There are always teams 
in the league which are close to financial failure. Under these circumstances 
it is both wise and essential that rules be passed to help the weaker clubs in 
their competition with the stronger ones and to keep the league in fairly even 
balance. 

“The winning teams usually are the wealthier ones and unless restricted by 
artificial rules the rich get richer and the poor get poorer * * *, Winning teams 
draw larger numbers of spectators to their games than do losing teams and from 
the larger gate receipts they make greater profits than do losing teams. With 
this greater wealth they can spend more money to obtain new players, they can 
pay higher salaries, and they can have better spirit among their players than 
ean the weaker teams. With these better and happier players they will con- 
tinue to win most of their games while the weaker teams will continue to lose 
most of their games. The weaker teams share in the prosperity of the stronger 
teams to a certain extent, since as visiting teams they share in the gate receipts 
of the stronger teams. But in time even the most enthusiastic fans of strong 
home teams will cease to be attracted to home games with increasingly weaker 
visiting teams. Thus, the net effects of allowing unrestricted business com- 
petition among the clubs are likely to be, first, the creating of greater and 
greater inequalities in the strength of the teams; second, the weaker teams 
being driven out of business; and, third, the destruction of the entire league.” 

There are four things which in our judgment are vital to the continuance of 
professional football as it is conducted today, namely: 

(1) the player selection system; 

(2) the reserve clause; 

(3) the provision of our bylaws which vests in the commissioner authority 
to act in matters involving conduct detrimental to professional football; and 

(4) the territorial rights of our teams. 

With your permission I shall now proceed to discuss each of these four 
essentials in the order in which they are mentioned above. 


PLAYER SELECTION SYSTEM 
Purpose 

The fundamental purpose and sole function of the player selection system is 
the equalization of the clubs in the league. By reequalizing the clubs each year, 
closely matched teams and maximum competition among these teams are achieved. 
Thus the public will invariably see and enjoy hard-fought contests in which 
either team may win. The keener the competition, of course, the larger the 
crowds at each game throughout the year. And the larger the crowds, the higher 
the players’ salaries go. 

Preselection activities by clubs 

Before the annual selection meeting takes place, each club sends a question- 
naire and/or talks by telephone to each player in whom it is interested. Among 
other questions, the club asks each player if he desires to play for that club 
if it should choose him. <A player who does not desire to play with a particular 
club is usually not selected by that club. 

It is understandable, of course, why a club will not select a player who has 
stated that he does not desire to play for that club. It is due to the fact that 
football, a rugged, aggressive body-contact, team game, requires genuine competi- 
tive spirit and the strong will to win for the team. In other words, the competi- 
tive spirit with which the player has been imbued in college, must be sustained 
throughout his professional football career. 
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Operation of player selection system 


At the annual selection meeting, the team which finished the previous season 
in last place in the league, is given the first choice of the players. In reverse 
order to the standing of the clubs at the end of the preceding season, each 
club selects one player per round. The rounds continue in the same order of 
selection until all clubs have selected 30 players each. 


Benefits of selection system 


The recent experience of the Baltimore Colts provides a good illustration of 
the benefits of the player selection system. Formerly, this club had a poor 
record. It lost about $600,000 in 5 years, 4 of which years were spent in the 
All-America Conference (1 year in Miami and 3 years in Baltimore) and 1 in 
the National Football League. Finally, the club ceased operations in January 
1951. Then, in 1953, Baltimore received a new franchise, acquired the players 
of the defunct Dallas, Tex. team, and received first choice of the players in 
the selection meeting. While rebuilding its team, Baltimore received in January 
1954 and 1955, second, third, or fourth choice as well as the bonus choice of 
the college talent. Because of proper scouting and the player selection system, 
the club was able to obtain the services of such outstanding players as Shaw, 
Ameche, Dupre, Vessels, Moore, and others. As a result, today Baltimore can 
compete on even terms with any other team in the league. 

The competitiveness among teams produced by the player selection system 
makes the outcome of any league game as unpredictable as next month’s weather. 
Many will recall a 1955 game between the Chicago Bears and the Cardinals. 
The Bears had won 6 straight games and were overwhelming favorites to de- 
feat the Cardinals who had won only 3 out of 9 games. Yet the final score was 
53 to 14—in favor of the Cardinals! 

Perhaps hte best indicator that the player selection system is good for the 
player is the fact that his average income over the last 11 vears has increased 
approximately 300 percent. The average salary of a league football player, who 
devoted only 2 months full time and 3 months part time to playing football, was 
over $9,000 for the 1956 season. I’ve often dreamed of how pleasant it would 
be to have a son who, after graduating from college, could find out in 8 weeks if 
he is good enough to play professional football and earn a salary like that for 
a few years while establishing himself in a business or a profession. Just com- 
pare this to the salaries that young lawyers, doctors, engineers, and other highly 
trained professional men are able to earn after completing their studies. And 
they work a full year too. 

A graphic illustration of how the player selection system changed the lopsided 
results of the prewar years, was described by Arthur Daley, Pulitzer prize 
winner and sports columnist of the New York Times, in the May 17, 1957, issue 
of that newspaper. Wrote Daley: 

“So tough was the going in the early days (of professional football) that 42 
franchises have folded since the founding of the National Football League in 
1921. Unrestricted competition for new talent resulted in the rich getting richer 
and the poor getting poorer. Four teams dominated the league—the Chicago 
Bears, the Green Bay Packers, the Washington Redskins, and the New York 
Giants. They won almost all the championships. 

“During the years between 1933 and 1945, the so-called Big Four won 252 games 
and lost only 59 against the lesser lights. In the slightly shorted period be- 
tween 1945 and 1956, the same Big Four won only 133 and lost 136 against those 
same teams. What made the difference? It was the player draft or ‘annual 
player selection system,’ as the National Football League prefers to term it.” 

In ending this column, Mr. Daley suggested that the brochure “The Story of 
Professional Football”, which all of you have received was a “mite too short” 
and added: 

“He could have mentioned the Cleveland Browns, who began operations with 
Arthur McBride’s unlimited bankroll in 1946. That genius at organization, 
Paul Brown, hand-picked his players without restriction, and even reached 
into the established National Football League for whomsoever he wanted. He 
built a team so strong that there was no genuine challenger to his Browns in 
the now defunct All-America Conference and it was so top-heavy it collapsed. 

“Nor could the Browns be stopped when they were absorbed into the National 
Football League. So deep was the manpower pool that it took 10 years for 
Cleveland to be overhauled. Nothing could demonstrate the necessity of the 
draft more than this. 
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“The commissioner also could have cited the way the Detroit Lions shot up 
from last in their division in 1955 to a near-miss for the championship in 1956. 
The draft accomplished that swift elevation, too. 

“The world of sport is a little world in itself. The laws, which are impera- 
tive for constraining the world at large, would place the sphere of athletics in 
an operational straitjacket, unable to breathe or move. Unless Congress specifi- 
cally exempts team sports from the danger of prosecution under the Antitrust 
Act, they’ll be strangled to death.” 


Why selection system was not an immediate success 

The question has been raised as to why the player-selection system, which was 
adopted in 1935, actually did not operate successfully until 1946. Perhaps the 
most important reason was that the clubs had no scouts or scouting system and 
they depended on lists of outstanding college players which were furnished by 
yrantland Rice and other leading sports authorities. As a result, the smaller 
colleges were almost entirely overlooked. Those clubs which were at or close 
to the top of their conference in 1935 held on to many of their better and more 
experienced players until the United States went to war in 1941. 

When the war ended, the scouting system which had been instituted pro- 
duced a new crop of college players, many of whom were from smaller colleges 
previously overlooked. From that time on, the teams of both conferences have 
been effectively equalized by the player-selection system. 

Selections made four times prior to opening games 

The player-selection system does not cease functioning upon the close of the 
annual selection meeting. It continues to be employed throughout the entire 
year. 

Each club is permitted to have 60 players under contract during training, plus 
men coming out of the service after June 1. The day after Labor Day, this 
number must be reduced to 43. At that time, each club forwards by wire to 
the commissioner the names of the players to be dropped. The commissioner 
immediately transmits the names of all players being dropped to all 12 clubs. 

This is when the player-selection system once again goes into operation. As 
with the earlier selection, the club finishing the season in the cellar has first 
choice of the players being dropped and the selection proceeds as before, with 
the champion choosing last. The clubs during this selection have only 48 hours 
in which to complete all negotiations. When a club selects a player, it must 
agree to take over the player’s contract at the salary agreed to by the original 
club and pays $100 waiver price. Players not selected within 48 hours become 
free agents. 

The player limit of each club must be reduced again 2 weeks prior to the 
opening game—this time to a total of 38 players. The player-selection system 
again is employed in a similar manner. 

The final player limit of each club, 35 men, must be reached on the Tuesday 
before the opening game. Again the selection system is used to give the clubs 
the opportunity of choosing these players, this time within 24 hours. Those 
not selected within the 24-hour period become free agents. This selection method 
also applies during the regular season. The only change is after the third league 
game has been played. At that time, the order of selection is in reverse order 
to the standing of the clubs after the completion of three games. 

One of the few criticisms of the player-selection system, which, incidentally, is 
based on misinformation, is that a player has no freedom of choice of teams. 
This is simply not true. I should like to quote a league rule adopted on May 
19, 1935, which bears on this point : 

“If for any valid reason it would be impossible for a player to play in the city 
by which he has been selected, or the player can show reasonable cause why he 
should be permitted to play in a city other than that designated for him, then 
through such arrangements as can be made by sale or trade with another club, 
he shall be permitted to play in the city he prefers, if the commissioner of the 
league approves his reasons as valid. 

“In the event of a controversy between a selected player and a club, the matter 
shall be referred to the commissioner, and his decision shall be accepted by all 
parties as final.” 

One way a player could arrange to play with the team of his choice is to 
refuse to play with the club that selects him. The only case of this kind that 
I can recall occurred a few years ago when George Connor was selected by the 
New York Giants. After stating that he would not play with the Giants, he was 
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traded to the Boston Yanks. Again he held out, saying he would not play with the 
Yanks. The president of the Yanks told Connor he would trade him to the 
Chicago Bears so he could play where his home was. Connor’s reply was: “I 
dare you.” So the Yanks traded him and he played his entire career with the 
Bears. 

It has also been said that the player selection system prevents a player from 
bargaining with the various clubs so as to obtain the maximum salary. In 
theory, this is true, but in practice, a player will refuse to sign a contract until 
he is offered a salary and bonus he considers acceptable. And, under our 1-year 
contract and 1-year reserve clause option, the player is in a splendid bargaining 
position each and every year. 

Here is what Lewis F. Atchison, sports columnist of the Washington Evening 
Star, said on this point in the Star on Thursday, May 9, 1957: 

“As for a player’s freedom being abridged (by the player-selection system), 
that’s technically correct but usually not true. The three questions the Red- 
skins ask a potential draftee are: If he’s interested in pro football, interested in 
playing with them, and if the answers are affirmative, how much salary he 
wants. As Smith (Red Smith, New York sports writer) pointed out, teams don’t 
like to waste draft choices. So it’s a selfish motive, but the young man doesn’t 
get picked by a team he won’t play with. He also has the edge on a baseball 
player in that he can play out the 1-year option in his contract, or sit it out, 
and be a free agent again. That’s the way the contracts read, and while a rival 
club would hesitate to sign another club’s star in such a way it does give the boy 
a wedge to work himself free. 

“T haven’t heard of any club owner being canonized recently, not even Tony 
Morabito of San Francisco, but I think they’ve worked out the best possible 
system for keeping things balanced—including the books—and giving the fans 
an interesting show. Maybe it’s wrong, but I like the idea that maybe next year, 
we nonvoting Washingtonians will get a chance to see an all-American end, like 
Joe Walton of Pittsburgh, playing for our side.” 

Critics of the player selection system, and we are happy to say they are few, 
seem to forget that the interest of the public, the players, and the clubs are 
inseparable. Enthusiastic fans mean top attendance, more income for the 
clubs, and higher salaries for the players. 

Although the critics agree that the player-selection system does equalize the 
teams, they nevertheless object to it. Yet none of them, to my knowledge, has 
ever offered a constructive suggestion for improving our method of operation 
that would be of greater benefit to the public. 

As we see it, the question boils down to this: Shall we have unrestricted 
bidding for the services of the best players, concentration of player strength in 
the few clubs that can afford to outbid all others, disgruntled fans, and empty 
parks? 

Or shall we eliminate bidding among the 12 league clubs for the services of 
the best players, yet still pay them excellent salaries and bonuses; maintain 
substantially equal strength among the clubs regardless of finances; please the 
fans; and play to fine crowds? (It is of interest to observe that even with un- 
restricted bidding, experience has demonstrated that college players will play for 
less money with top teams.) 


Football's reserve clause best in sports 


The contract used in the National Football League is, in our opinion, the 
best in any sport from the player’s standpoint. It places the player in a strong 
bargaining position at the end of each season. 

After a player is selected by a club, he and his club agree to a contract for 
1 season with an option on the player’s services for only 1 additional season. If, 
at the end of the first season, a player does not desire to enter into a new 
contract or cannot reach an agreement with his club, his only obligation under 
the reserve clause is to play for one more season (the option year) for that 
team. After that he becomes a free agent. Prior to the beginning of the second 
season, the player and the club always try to negotiate a new contract. 

I know of no case in which a player has played out his option and then 
signed with another team in the National Football League. 

Ed Moduszewski signed for 1956 with the Baltimore Colts. Two days after 
reporting at the Colts training camp he departed. When by May of this year 
the Colts had not taken up his option he became a free agent, and he is now 
negotiating with other clubs in an effort to sign a contract with some club. 
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George Kennard, who used to play with the New York Giants, retired from 
football for personal reasons and did not play the 1956 season. In other words, 
he sat out his option year. Some time ago, he wrote the New York Giants 
saying he was interested in playing again. The Giants notified both Kennard 
and the league office and I notified the other clubs that Kennard was a free 
agent. Thereupon, he negotiated with a number of clubs but finally signed with 
his old club, the Giants, at a salary lower than he could have received elsewhere 
because he preferred to play with his old team where he knew the management, 
system, and players. 

George Ratterman, quarterback of the Cleveland Browns, honestly told Paul 
Brown, coach of the club, that he believed Otto Graham was going to retire and 
that by playing out his option, he would be in a better bargaining position for 
a new contract. Graham did announce his retirement as Ratterman had an- 
ticipated and, as a result, Ratterman received a higher salary with the Browns 
even though Graham returned to help the Browns and actually retired a year 
later. To my knowledge, he never even considered contacting another club 
although he was a free agent. 

In football, competitive spirit and teamwork are the principal factors for 
success and are achieved only after lengthy periods of practice and play with 
1 team under 1 system. For example, a quarterback, or any other specialist, 
transferring from one club to another in all probability will not reach his max- 
imum value to the succeeding club for an entire season. The intricacy of play 
patterns and signals, the talents of his teammates, and the timing of play execu- 
tions are not quickly accomplished. Unless a club can count on the services of 
a player for at least two seasons, it cannot develop a great team, and great 
teams are necessary to the continued success of the player and the sport. 

The success of this type of contract and reserve clause is due enirely to the 
fact that the club assists the player in securing a position with a future 
where he can work while playing football; and also helps him financially and 
otherwise, thus keeping the player and his family enthusiastic about his future. 


League’s policies regarding players unique 


In the National Football League, human relations are of great importance. 
Considering the fact that a professional football player works for his club only 
2 months full time and 3 months part time, while for 7 months full time and 
38 months part time he is employed in another position or does graduate work 
at a university, the league’s interest in and concern for the well-being of the 
player probably is unequaled. 

Every year, I regard it a part of my responsibility to personally tell all 
players not to play professional football without securing a position with a 
future. In conjunction with his playing football, he is advised to make every 
effort to establish himself in a business or professional career. To this end, 
each individual club assists those players who are either temporarily or per- 
manently relocating their homes, and helps them to become established in a gain- 
ful occoupation in the city where they are to play. 

With the widespread publicity that the player receives, especially in the 
city in which his club is located, he is able to make greater headway than 
might otherwise be the case toward furthering himself in a future business 
eareer. Actually, in 1956 over 30 percent of National Football League players 
were working in the city where they play. 

Professional football is not a business for the player; it is a means of 
establishing himself in a business or of continuing his education to enable him to 
enter a profession. Of the 396 players in the National Football League last year, 
the average term of service was less than 314 years. 

I have stated before that professional football is merely a steppingstone to 
a business or professional career. Here are a few of the many current 
examples: 

Garry Kerkorian, quarterback of the Baltimore Colts, has just completed his 
law studies at Georgetown University here and has retired from the Colts to 
practice law in California. 

Eddie LeBaron is currently studying law while playing football with the 
Washington Redskins. 

Herb Rich, of the New York Giants, combines a law practice with playing 
football. 

Adrian Burke, of the Philadelphia Eagles, recently retired to practice law. 

Joe Campanella has just announced his retirement from the Baltimore Colts in 
order to devote full time to a highly successful drive-in restaurant which he and 
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Alan Ameche of the Colts own together. Ameche will continue to play football 
and work part time at the restaurant. 

Bill McColl, of the Chicago Bears, while playing football, earned enough to 
finance his entire medical education and received his M. D. degree in June 1955. 
While serving a surgical internship, he continued to play for the Bears during the 
1955 and 1956 season, and is expected to be back again this fall. 

It is not generally realized by the public that a college football player may not 
be approached to play professional football until 4 years after he first enters 
college, i. e., until his class has graduated or he receives a degree in less than 4 
years. A high-school football player who drops out of high school or graduates 
therefrom and fails to enter college, will not be permitted to sign a league 
contract until at least 1 year after the date of graduation of his high-school class. 


Powers of the commissioner 


The constitution and bylaws of the National Football League vest in the com- 
missioner, a position presently held by me, authority, among other things to 
suspend or fine any club owner, player, coach, or employee or to cancel the contract 
of a club or a player where it or he violates the league’s bylaws or commits acts 
detrimental to the welfare of professional football or the National Football 
League. 

I understand that the football commissioner’s authority in this field is generally 
comparable to that vested in the commissioners of baseball and basketball and 
the governing body of the Amateur Athletic Union. Speaking for football alone, 
it is my judgment that such power is necessary to the continued existence of 
professional football as we know it today. 

The exercise of the commissioner’s authority to prevent or correct acts “detri- 
mental to the welfare of professional football” can best be illustrated by a num- 
ber of examples. 

To illustrate: 

Last year the owners of one of the clubs in our league decided to purchase a 
major league baseball team located in their city. I told them that I thought it 
would not be good for professional football if the same people owned the football 
team and the baseball team. I said that if the baseball team lost money and ran 
into financial difficulties it would be injurious to the football team, That is, the 
players and the football team might suffer financially and the fans might suffer. 
For that reason I refused permission for the purchase of the baseball team. 

One of the ways in which I use my powers as commissioner is to make certain 
that the game remains clean and is free of gamblers. The club owners and I 
always warn the players never to have anything to do with strangers. It has 
happened that strangers will walk up to one of our football players and say 
“Aren’t you so and so?” When the player acknowledges that he is the person 
in question, the strangers invite him to have dinner with them. When the 
strangers are gamblers, this places the player in a compromising position and, 
at the very least, starts rumors. Sometimes the consequences may be more 
serious. Some years ago two players were approached by gamblers to fix a 
championship game. The players were offered money and jobs in the off 
season. They met with the gamblers several times but turned down their 
offers. Because they met with the gamblers several times and also because they 
did not report the incidents, I, as commissioner of football, suspended them. 
Since then the two have played and coached teams in Canada and are well 
respected in their community. For this reason I have reinstated them. 

Frequently I use my powers as commissioner to avoid what would otherwise 
be a personal hardship. For example, a man may be playing for a particular 
club and for personal reasons would rather play elsewhere. Instead of hold- 
ing him where he may be unhappy, if necessary I urge his club to trade him 
to another club. A few such cases follow: 

Mike Jarmoluk was traded by the New York Yanks to Detroit. His home 
was in Philadelphia and his child was ill. He telephoned me that he could 
not go to Detroit. He would have to play in New York or Philadelphia. I 
went out to see his wife and child and I found that the boy was ill. I tele- 
phoned the Yanks and told them that if they did not trade him to Philadelphia, 
I would declare him a free agent. They acted promptly and traded him to 
Philadelphia Eagles. 

Tom Finnin was recently traded to the Chicago Cardinals by the Baltimore 
Colts because he had business interests in Chicago which required his attention 
and Harry Jagade was traded by the Cleveland Browns to the Chicago Bears 
because Jagade also had Chicago business interests which required his attention. 
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Andy Robustelli was traded by the Los Angeles Rams to the New York Giants 
because he lived in Connecticut and his five children were reaching school age. 

Herb Rich was traded late one week by the Los Angeles Rams to the New 
York Giants. He was notified late Thursday night to report to the New York 
Giants for the game on the following Sunday. Herb telephoned me from Los 
Angeles to say that it would be impossible for him to report to the Giants in 
time for Sunday’s game because he had to move his wife and baby to his home 
down South since he could not leave them in Los Angeles. I told him to take 
his wife and baby home and report to the Giants as soon as he could con- 
veniently do so the following week, and the Rams would pay his salary for the 
game he missed. I so notified the Rams to pay Rich, which they did. 

In all these cases, except that of the two boys associated with gamblers in 
New York, the clubs acted voluntarily or after I discussed the case with them 
by telephone. Hence, there was no need for hearings. In the New York case, 
the Giants were the first to bring this problem to my attention; and the boys, 
of course, received a hearing. 

Gentlemen, although I am not a lawyer, I think I should point out to you 
that the exercise of the power of the commissioner of football to prevent or 
eorrect conduct detrimental to professional football has not been challenged in 
the courts. On the other hand, I understand that with respect to baseball, 
basketball and the AAU, the exercise of such powers has been challenged 
unsuccessfully. 

I understand that the baseball commissioner’s decision in the area of 
conduct detrimental to that sport have been challenged in the courts five times 
in the long history of baseball (except for certain antitrust actions brought 
immediately prior to the Supreme Court’s Toolson decision), and in each case 
the commissioner’s exercise of his power was held valid. Four of these cases, 
three of which are unreported, are cited in volume 62 of the Yale Law Journal 
at page 584. 

In Milwaukee American Assn. v. Landis (49 F. 2d 298 (D.C. N. D. ILL, 1931) ), 
which is the one reported baseball case cited in the Yale Law Journal, Commis- 
sioner Landis had declared a player a free agent after it was discovered that, 
through a secret interlocking club ownership, he had been kept in the minor 
leagues unduly long. 

In denying an injunction against this exercise of the commissioner’s authority, 
the Court said: 

“We have observed that, in addition to his jurisdiction over disputes certified 
to him, the commissioner is empowered to investigate upon his own initiative 
any act, transaction, or practice charged or alleged to be detrimental to the best 
interests of baseball, to determine what preventive, remedial, or punitive action 
is appropriate in the premises and to take such action against leagues or clubs 
as the case may require. Certain acts are specified as detrimental to baseball, 
but it is expressly provided that nothing contained in the code shall be con- 
strued as exclusively defining or otherwise limiting acts, practices, or conduct 
detrimental to baseball. It is contended that this phrase should be so con- 
strued as to include only such conduct as is similar to that expressly men- 
tioned. However, the provisions are so unlimited in character that we can 
conclude only that the parties did not intend so to limit the meaning of conduct 
detrimental to baseball, but intended to vest in the commissioner jurisdiction 
to prevent any conduct destructive of the aims of the code. Apparently it was 
the intent of the parties to make the commissioner an arbiter, whose decisions 
made in good faith, upon evidence, upon all questions relating to the purpose 
of the organization and all conduct detrimental thereto, should be absolutely 
binding. So great was the parties’ confidence in the man selected for the po- 
sition and so great the trust placed in him that certain of the agreements were 
to continue only so long as he should remain commissioner. [Emphasis 
supplied. ] 

The Court added : 

“Plaintiffs contend that the commissioner has no power to declare a player 
a free agent. In his answer, the commissioner states that it is his view that, 
by reason of the alleged breach of the code by plaintiffs and their denial of 
Bennett’s rights, plaintiffs have made it his duty to declare Bennett al solved 
from any contractual obligations which he may have had with either plaintiff 
and to declare him a free agent. Obviously, declaring Bennett a free agent is a 
mere declaration of legal effect; that is, the result of finding that the St. Louis 
Club has forfeited its rights by violating the spirit and intent of the code. 
Whether there is given to the commissioner the power in so many words to 
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declare Bennett a free agent is immaterial, since the agreements and rules 
grant to the commissioner jurisdiction to refuse to approve Bennett’s assign- 
ment by St. Louis to Milwaukee, and to declare him absolved from the burdens 
of the same and of his contract with St. Louis.” 

And at another point: 


“The facts negative any assertion that this decision was made arbitrarily or 
fraudently. It was made in pursuance of jurisdiction granted to the commis- 
sioner with the expressed desire to achieve certain ends, that is, to keep the 
game of baseball clean, to promote clean competition, to prevent collusive or 
fraudulent contracts, to protect players’ rights, to furnish them full opportunity 
to advance in accord with their abilities, and to prevent their deprival of such 
opportunities by subterfuge, covering, or other unfair conduct.” [Italics 
supplied. ] 

The fifth baseball case, decided as recently as 1955, is Livingston v. Shreve- 
port-Teras League Baseball Corp. (128 F. Supp. 191), in which the Federal 
District Court for the Western District of Louisiana upheld cancellation of the 
contract of the player-manager of the Shreveport baseball team who had, with- 
out prior consultation with his club, purchased and was operating a separate 
business. The question of the team’s right to cancel the player’s contract was 
submitted to and affirmed in order by the president of the Texas Baseball League, 
the president of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, the 
executive committee of that association, and the commissioner of baseball. In 
upholding the commissioner’s decision that the Shreveport team had been justi- 
fied in canceling the player-manager’s contract, the court held that arbitration 
awards may be set aside only on the following grounds: 

“1. Where the award was procured by corruption, fraud, or undue means; 

“2. Where there was evident partiality or corruption on the part of the arbi- 
trators or any of them; 

“3. Where the arbitrators were guilty of misconduct in refusing to postpone 
the hearing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in refusing to hear evidence perti- 
nent and material to the controversy, or of any other misbehavior by which 
the rights of any party have been prejudiced; 

“4. Where the arbitrators exceeded their powers or so imperfectly executed 
them that a mutual, final, and definite award upon the subject matter submitted 
was not made.” [Italic supplied.] 

In both the cases summarized above, the baseball agreement concerned con- 
tained a provision waiving the right of appeal to the courts from the com- 
missioner’s decision. As these cases clearly hold, the commissioner must always 
act fairly and upon evidence; he cannot act arbitrarily, fraudently, or in a 
prejudiced manner. A player may appeal to the courts to assure that the 
commissioner has so acted, even if the player has agreed to waive his recourse 
to the courts. 

To the same effect are the following cases in other sports: 

The president of the National Basketball Association was upheld by the courts 
of New York when, without a hearing, he suspended indefinitely a player who 
had admitted he had bet on association basketball games in violation of associa- 
tion rules (Malinas v. Podoloff, 133 N. Y. S. 2d 743 (1955) ). 

The refusal of the Amateur Athletic Union to permit a foreign athlete to par- 
ticipate in a track meet in New York City because of a question as to his amateur 
status was upheld in Gray v. Ferris (230 App. Div. 416 (1930) ). 

Wes Santee, foremost American miler, on the eve of the recent Olympics in 
Australia, was suspended for life by the AAU for allegedly accepting more ex- 
pense money than the AAU rules permitted. His suspension was upheld in 
Santee v. A. A. U. (2. N. Y. Misc. 2d 990 (1956) ). 

Incidentally, a number of times during these hearings I have heard the ques- 
tion asked, “Should players have a voice in the selection of the commissioner of 
baseball?” I assume the same question may be asked of me. 

I understand the National Labor Relations Act answers this. By enacting 
that act, Congress has adopted a policy with respect to management. Nowhere 
in that act is there any indication that Congress intended that employees should 
have a right to participate in the selection of management. Quite apart from 
that, for sound practical reasons, I do not believe that the players should have 
a voice in the selection of the commissioner of football. Management vuts up 
the money and assumes the financial risks in the operation of the clubs. I 
seriously doubt whether the owners would risk their capital if they could not 
retain the right to manage and were required by law to permit employees to par- 
ticipate in the management of the clubs. 
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Need for territorial rights 

Each one of our 12 clubs has certain territorial rights. Generally, the terri- 
tory is a 75-mile radius extending from the city in which a team is located. 
Obviously, there are a few exceptions such as in Chicago where there are two 
teams and in Baltimore and Washington. 

If a club did not have a protected territory, another team might move into 
the same city. That is why our bylaws provide reasonable safeguards to pro- 
tect our teams. For example, 2 franchises in 1 city require the unanimous con- 
sent of all teams. Adding a new team or teams to the league may create a 
serious scheduling problem and, therefore, we require unanimous consent before 
granting any new franchise and, of course, only after a complete investigation 
by the commissioner of any and all new prospective owners has been completed. 
In addition, the approval of 10 out of 12 teams to the sale or transfer of any 
existing franchise is required. 

As I pointed out earlier in my testimony, Judge Grim has sustained the terri- 
torial rights of a home club when it is playing at home by upholding the right 
of the club to protect its home territory against the televising of games from 
the outside. 


Financially, professional football is a small operation 


Professional football is primarily an avocation; most of the club owners earn 
their livelihoods in businesses unrelated to football. Although professional foot- 
ball has grown financially over the years, it is still a comparatively small 
operation as the summary on the following page demonstrates. 

In 1956, the combined gross receipts of the 12 league clubs from all sources 
were less than $13 million, and, as can be seen in the summary, the net profit 
after taxes was $530,599, an average of about $44,000 per club. 

The summary also makes it abundantly clear that the players receive a sub- 
stantial share of the gross receipts. Last year, they received $3,748,388, an 
average of $9,216 per player. During the 5-year period, while players received 
a total of more than $16 million, the 12 clubs paid only $222,685 in dividends, 
an average of $3,700 per club per year. 

The most successful club, the Detroit Lions, in 1956 enjoyed 6 sellouts at 
home with more than 50,000 spectators per game. Their gross receipts from 
ticket sales at home, on the road and preseason games, and from radio and 
TV rights, etc., were $1,621,550, but the net profit amounted to only $119,483. 


5-year summary of consolidated TV and radio income, profits, dividends, and 
players’ salaries of the 12 clubs of the National Football League, 1952-56 











TV and Players’ salaries 
radio Net profit TEV UO hn ts 
income after taxes | | 
Total Average 

1952... | $768, 709 $236, 681 $24,000 | $2,763,794 | $7, 458 
1953 heed 1, 239, 149 | 67,925 | 8, 900 | 3, 037, 871 | 7,513 
1954 anbhe ; os 1, 764, 076 | 589, 620 | 89, 760 | 3, 305, 454 8, 140 
1955 - - 5 1, 363, 641 453, 499 62, 075 3, 449, 483 8, 467 
a... ; : 1, 719, 693 | 530, 599 37, 950 3, 748, 388 | 9, 216 
etiscswakdnseiletne Dak 6, 855, 270 1, 905, 326 | 222, 685 16, 304, 992 |_......... 

i | | 


| 





The Federal Government in 1956 collected more than $900,000 in admission 
taxes on professional football games—approximately 33 percent more than the 
combined net income of the 12 clubs comprising the National Football League. 

The prices of admission to the games are determined by each home club; the 
league has nothing whatever to do with this phase of the sport. At each game, 
the visiting club receives 40 percent of the gate receipts after deducting 15 
percent part rental and 2 percent for the league office and is guaranteed a mini- 
mum of $20,000. This division of the gate receipts, determined by league rule, 
is of benefit to the financially weaker clubs. 

Each club of the National Football League rents its stadium; none owns one. 
No club except Green Bay, a community-owned franchise, even has control over 
the concessions in the park in which its team plays. Only two clubs to my 
knowledge participate in concessions. 

Arrangements and contracts for telecasting and broadcasting the games are 
made by the respective clubs. The commissioner must approve the sponsor of each 
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game to be certain that the sponsorship is in the public interest. The commis- 
sioner has the responsibility of selecting the broadcasters for the games that 
are televised or broadcast. The sponsors each submit the names of 3 broad- 
casters and the Commissioner, in the interest of the public and professional foot- 
ball, chooses 1 of the 3 to broadcast the games. 

The 12 league teams annually raise over a half million dollars for charity. 
Twenty-five of the thirty-six preseason games played last season by members of 
the National Football League benefited charitable causes. 

The only major professional football league in existence today other than 
the National Football League is the Canadian League. The National Football 
League has no minor league affiliations and never had any affiliation with the now 
defunct former rival, the All-America Football Conference. Nor has our league 
ever had any affiliation with the Canadian League. In fact, our teams compete 
with Canada for college players. Two or three of our clubs do have agreements 
with Canadian clubs to respect each other’s player contracts. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding, we should be pleased to see the enactment by the Congress of 
the Harris, Keating, Byrnes, or Hillings bill. 

Each of these alternatives would, as we understand them, exempt from coverage 
of the antitrust laws the four essentials which, in our judgment, are necessary to 
the continuance of professional football as it is conducted today, namely: 

(1) The player selection system ; 

(2) The reserve clause; 

(3) The provision of our bylaws which vests in the Commissioner au- 
thority to act in matters involving conduct detrimental to professional 
football ; and 

(4) The territorial rights of our teams. 

A proposal has been made that the Congress might enact legislation which 
would exempt professional team sports from the antitrust laws except for the 
business phases, which would be specifically enumerated in the statute. It has 
been suggested that this might accomplish the same purpose as the Keating, 
Byrnes, and Hillings bills would achieve, and avoid the possibility that profes- 
sional sports might be subject to litigation with respect to the purely sports 
phases. This type of legislation would meet with our hearty approval. 

According to my recollection, a suggestion was also made during the hearings 
that the committee might solve the problem with which it is confronted by 
recommending the enactment of general legislation. Such a bill would state in 
general terms that the antitrust laws shall not apply to reasonable rules and 
regulations which promote competition among teams in each of the professional 
team sports even though such rules any regulations may restrain competition 
for players’ services: provided that such \Yules guarante¢ to players a reasonable 
opportunity to advance in their profession and to be paid at a rate commensurate 
with their ability. This type of legislation would lay down a rule of reason for 
professional team sports. We believe that our practices which have resulted in 
equalizing football talent on the gridiron are reasonable and we certainly have 
no intention of adopting any unreasonable practices in the future. But I under- 
stand it might take years for the courts, under such general legislation, to de- 
terminate that our practices are reasonable. Very frankly, gentlemen, our league 
would not be financially able to bear the cost of such litigation. We are very 
hopeful, therefore, that you will recommend specific or general legislation which 
will give the approval of Congress to our present practices and render it unneces- 
sary for us te have to establish in the courts that they are reasonable practices. 
As to the form and language of the legislation, we submit this entirely to your 
wisdom and discretion. 

gain I should like to state, as I did at the outset of my testimony, that if the 
Members of the Congress believe that we are conducting some phases of profes- 
sional football in a manner not in the best interest of the public, we wish to 
know about it and to be told what we should do to improve our method of opera- 
tion in the public interest. 

We are indeed indebted to you for holding these hearings and for affording 
us this opportunity to explain how professional football is conducted in the 
National Football League, and the problems it faces as the result of the recent 
Supreme Court decision. I bespeak the thanks of myself as commissioner of 
the National Football League as well as of the owners of the clubs comprising 
the league for the patience, indulgence, and thoughtful attention which you 
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have given to my testimony. It has been a pleasure and an honor for me to 
appear before this distinguished committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. I think you have dissipated the need for asking 
many questions, in view of your previous statement this morning. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Anything that is agreeable with you is agreeable with me. 


TESTIMONY OF BERT BELL—Resumed 


Mr. Pierce. Mr. Bell, you stated earlier, did you not, that you were 
definitely not in favor of any form of pay television ? 

Mr. Bett. I certainly did. 

Mr. Pierce. Have you discussed pay television with any of the club 
owners in the National Football League? 

Mr. Bru. No, sir. 

Mr. Pierce. To your knowledge, has any club owner been negoti- 
ating with any business organization in promoting pay telev ision ? 

Mr. Beit. Not to my knowledge. 

As I said previously, Mr. Pierce, I believe it is in our contract that 
there shall be no closed circuit television—in most of our contracts. 

Mr. Pierce. And it hasn’t come to your attention that any of them 
have been carrying on negotiations with respect to pay television ? 

Mr. Beun. No, sir. 

Mr. Haruins. Mr. Bell, I would like to address myself to some of 
the powers that reside with the office of the commissioner of football. 

In these questions, I am not implying that you have taken any 
untoward action. I am raising simply the question of the power that 
is vested in the commissioner of football. 

Mr. Brew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Under the constitution and bylaws, the commissioner 
of football is given broad powers with respect to both the business 
activities of the various clubs and with respect to the procedures that 
are designed to equalize competitions. Is that not true? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. And you are requesting in your presentation to the 
committee that the provisions in the constitution and bylaws relating 
to the present powers of the commissioner should be exempted from 
the antitrust laws. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

I think it is very important that the commissioner of any sport— 
baseball, football, basketball—must have certain powers—just as I 
walked in here this morning, and I had not asked anybody about any- 
thing. And when it is the other way, if you do not have the power to 
do those things, then there are a lot of arguments. 

If you have the powers and you have been brought up in the game, 
and you have the love and affection of the game, and the kids and 
I again say “kids”—the boys that play it, that is the type of person 
you should be. 

Mr. Harkins. I see. 

Well, among these powers that are vested in the office of the com- 
missioner are the following: 

First, it is true, is it not, that the commissioner selects all officials 
for all games, and a supervisor for officials ? 


96797—57—-pt. 3-20 
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Mr. Beuu. Yes, sir. 

May [I tell you the reason for that? 

Mr. Harkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bretu. The reason for that is this: The integrity of the game 
continually is under some sort of attack by insinuations and gambling 
situations, and so forth. Now, if one team said to me “I want you 
to get Jimmy Smith as an official,” and then I put Jimmy Smith in 
as an Official, and they said, “He was spcolated by team A, and he 
was in the game and look what happened to team B.” 

We study the officials. We watch them. We investigate them as 
to character and association, and so forth. And the power of the 
commissioner should definitely provide that he have entire charge 
of the officials, and not in any way be subject to any owners or anyone 
else saying, “I want Jim Smith as an official” an hour later. 

Mr. Harxrns. I see. 

Every contract for every player and any amendment to any con- 
tract must be approved by the commissioner; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bei. Yes, sir. May I explain that, Mr. Harkins? 

Mr. Harxrins. Yes. 

Mr. Bett. In days gone by, they used to have two contracts. This 
is way back in the, oh, I would say, in the 1940’s. They used to have 
two contracts. The club had one, and the player had one. Then 
it sometimes happened that the player contract was different from 
the club contract. You are allowed to put on the back of that contract 
anything you want under the constitution and bylaws, and I want to 
see that all three copies are the same. 

If the kid doesn’t initial it, or the owner doesn’t initial it, I want 
it initialed, if there is anything written in, or anything crossed off. 
I have to examine them to see that they are exactly the same, and so 
that the player knows I go out to the training camp, to explain to him 
what the situation is, what his contract means, what we expect of 
him, both on and off the field, and discuss those matters with him—so 
that there can’t be any controversy, ever, over the contracts. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, another power that is vested in the office of 
the commissioner is that no person may be employed by any member 
club of the National Football League without the approval of the 
commissioner of the league? 

Mr. Betu. That is right. 

Mr. Harxrns. All head coaches and all assistant coaches must have 
a written contract registered in the league office, and approved by the 
commissioner. 

Mr. Betx. That is right. 

Mr. Hargins. All of these contracts are subject to the provisions 
and conditions in article 8, item 11, which are as follows: 

A contract with any employee of the league or a club shall include therein a 
clause whereby said employee shall agree to abide by and to be legally bound 
by the constitution and bylaws and rules and regulations of the National Foot- 
ball League, and by the decisions of the commissioner which shall be final, 
conclusive, and unappealable; such contracts also shall include a clause which 
provides that the party or parties thereto if involved or affected in any manner 
whatsoever by a decision of the commissioner agrees to release the commissioner 
and to waive every claim he or they may have against the commissioner individ- 
ually and in his official capacity and/or against the National Football League 


and against every club in the National Football League, and against any director, 
officer, and stockholder, or partner of any club in the National Football League 


I 
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for damages and for all claims and demands whatsoever arising out of or in 
connection with the decision of the commissioner. 

Every contract must contain that clause? 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Do you believe that clause is enforceable? 

Mr. Bruw. I believe it. The player does not have to come to me. 
He can go directly to the court. But if he comes to me, he has to 
abide by my decision. 

But we have had cases where the player or the coach has not ap- 
pealed, he has gone to court. But if he comes to me, and we sit down, 
the club owner must abide by the decision, too. 

We have had cases where, after the decision, the player has rene 
suit, or the coach has brought suit. If you ‘didn’t have that clause 
in there, and if you didn’t have it in triplicate, you would be in the 
law courts continually, and you would be in a position where you 
couldn’t meet the legal fees. 

Remember, there are triple damages under the antitrust laws. When 
a player goes to court nowadays, the lawyer will take a case on a 
contingenc y basis. Naturally, ‘they persu: ade somebody to do that. 
The player doesn’t have to come to me for his decision. 

Mr. Harkrns. If he comes to you, must he abide by your decision 
or can he go to court? 

Mr. Bett. Some of them come to me. De Lorentis, down in Wash- 
ington, came to me with a lawyer. I said, “Son, you do what you 
think is best. Take your lawyer’s advice. I don’t know if you have 
to pay him, but do what you want to do.” 

We have no curtailment on a man going to court. They can go 
to court, and they do go to court. But if the commissioner of any 
league acts arbitrarily, or not on the evidence of the case, why, it 
wouldn’t make any difference what that book said, or anyone else 
said. 

Mr. Harkins. Why do the bylaws contain this provision, and why 
do you insist that it is in every contract you approve? 

Mr. Bert. Because we don’t want continual lawsuits. We try to 
settle things amicably to the satisfaction of both parties, instead of 
being in the law courts continually. 

Mr. Harrys. Does not this provision deter lawsuits? 

Mr. Betx. It may deter lawsuits, I don’t know. A player can come 
to me for a decision. If he doesn’t have confidence in me, he won’t 
come. There isn’t any question about that. As I have said in my 
statement, if you have any criticism or corrections—we are going to 
listen to you gentlemen. We have come here to appeal to you and 
we know that you know the law better. We think that we know foot- 
ball, and we try to explain it. But if there is anything in there 
detrimental to the best interest of the player, or anyone else, we are 
going to take your suggestions. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Do you object to a player being represented by 
counsel when presenting his problems to you? 

Mr. Bety. Certainly not. If it is done in the right way, no. When 
I say “if it is done in the right way,” I mean if a fellow said—lI never 
have a counsel, Mr. McCulloch. If a man says, “I want a counsel,” 
I say, “All right, (ll bring my counsel in, too.” 
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I am not a lawyer. In that way, I have no objection. I don’t 
object to any rights of ballplayers in any way, shape, or form. I might 
differ with them. If I differ with George Ratterman, back there— 
he had a contract which I have, and which I will give you, which 
spelled out 1950, 1951, and 1952. Then the option clause was down 
below. 

His attorney told him that as long as they didn’t take up the option 
clause after the 1950 season he had no contract for 1951 and 1952. 
Therefore, he went to Canada. When he came back, I fined him 
$2,000, I think it was. He played a full season in Canada, and he 
came back. I fined him because he did that after talking to me, and 
I had told him he had a 3-year contract. His lawyer told him he did 
not. Then I fined him that money, but he still played a full season in 
Canada, and played in the United States from November 5 or 6, in 
1956, so he played in both leagues in the same year. 

George also had in his contract which I have, that he couldn’t 
be traded or sold, and if the team moved, he had a right to make the 
decision whether he moved or not. That is in the contract that I 
have. 

That is no criticism. A boy has a right to bargain the way he 
wants to. If he wants a nonrelease contract, he has a right to bargain 
for it. 

A kid called me yesterday collect on the phone, and I told him, 
“Son, you bargain for what you want to bargain for.” 

Mr. Prerce. I would like to ask a couple of questions about this 
Ratterman incident. 

Is it not a fact that Mr. Ratterman got paid more in Canada than 
he did in the United States? 

Mr. Bex. If I recollect correctly—I have the exact figures here— 
but if I remember correctly, he was to get from the Bulldogs for 1951, 
either $13,000 or $13,500. He played in Canada. I believe that con- 
tract was for $17,000. He had a right under that contract to refuse 
to go back, or to go back at $17,000. He didn’t want to go back, so he 
came back here. After the Canadian season ended, October 20, he 
came down, but I did not suspend him or anything. He signed another 
contract with the Bulldogs of the National Football League at $6,500 
for the balance of the year. I have no doubt that he is telling you 
the truth in that situation. 

But it was a question of what his lawyer told him, and what I told 
him. I told him he had a 3-year contract. His lawyer told him they 
didn’t take up the option. It stated 1950 so much, 1951 so much, 1952 
somuch. It was in the contract for 1952 that if the Yanks moved from 
New York, he didn’t have to go if he didn’t want to. He didn’t 
want to go, so he was traded to the Browns, so he took a $3,000 cut in 
being traded to the Browns. That is exactly what I tell you, ball- 
players—great ballplayers like Ratterman—would rather play with 
a winning team for less money. 

George played out his option and very honestly told the Browns that 
Otto Graham was going to retire the next year, so he wanted to be in 
a bargaining position. He played out that year. Otto Graham came 
back in September, but he got his contract for $19,000. 

Mr. Pierce. I would like to try to pinpoint this $2,000 fine. 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Prerce. Will you explain again why you fined Mr. Ratterman 
$2,000 ? 

Mr. Brut. I fined him because he came to me and I told him that he 
had a 3-year contract. He said his lawyer said he didn’t. I don’t 
want to put any inference on this when I say he jumped. The boy’s 
lawyer told him he wasn’t jumping. So he jumped this contract with 
the Yanks. 

Mr. Pierce. So you fined him $2,000 ? 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. Prerce. Is it not a fact that the New York Yankees also brought 
a lawsuit against Mr. Ratterman ? 

Mr. Bett. I believe there was a lawsuit in Jersey City, but I don’t 
know anything about it. 

Mr. Pierce. When you fined him $2,000, did you consider the fact 
that he had spent about $6,000 in legal fees ? 

Mr. Beux. I don’t know what he spent, but he had collected $23,500 
against the $13,500 contract. I saw him in the Browns’ training camp 
the next year. He played 5 games, or 6, and I said, “George, the way 
you have conducted yourself, you don’t have to pay the balance.” 

I have done that salieri. I have fined coer and told them 
if they conducted themselves well they didn’t have to pay the rest of it. 
I don’t think I have $200 of players’ money since I have been in, in 
1946, outside of George, where I thought if the boy got paid in 2 
places, and got $23,500, there had to be a correction in a situation where 
a boy would come to the commissioner and then do something that was 
opposite to what the commissioner told him. 

I don’t believe what George’s attorney told him was right. I don’t 
believe I have any money of the ballplayers. I will tell the player, 
“T have to fine you if you don’t do what is right. You conduct your- 
self properly, you get the money back.” 

The only time I keep the fine is when the club pays the fine. It 
says in the book that when the club pays the fine of a player, the 
club can also be fined. I know when the club pays the fine, because 
the kid doesn’t write to me, so I keep it. I know it is the club’s 
money. 

Mr. Pierce. I would like to refer to Mr. Ratterman’s testimony of 
yesterday. I shall read part of his testimony. He said: 

I was informed all contracts must be O. K.’d through the commissioner’s office. 
At this point I was informed by Commissioner Bell that I could not play for 
the New York Yankees, that I could not participate or play in the National 
Football League until I had appealed to him for decision. I informed him that 
we had settled the case out of court. 

The judge in New Jersey had informed me that he had jurisdiction, the 
commissioner did not. The commissioner said he did not care what the judge 
in New Jersey said, the league rules said that he had jurisdiction, and I could 
not play in the National Football League, until I sent him a telegram. 

Have you any comment on that testimony ? 

Mr. Bexu. The judge didn’t notify me anything about his jurisdic- 
tion, and I didn’t restrain Ratterman from playing. He played in 
both the United States and Canada. And the new rule was put in 
to prevent that exact thing. 

I don’t think it is fair for a boy to go to Canada and then come 
down after the Canadian season is over, and put another American 
kid out of work. 
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Mr. Prerce. Did you tell Mr. Ratterman that you didn’t care what 
the judge said ? 

Mr. Betx. I don’t remember saying it, but George Ratterman doesn’t 
lie. 

Mr. Roptno. I would be interested in knowing who the New Jersey 
judge was. 

Mr. Harxrns. The powers of the commissioner of football also 
include the following: 

No member club may announce the signing of a new coach or major employee 
without first obtaining the approval of the commissioner. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Brix. Yes: and the reason is the same. We want to investi- 
gate all the major employees so there is no affiliation with gambling 
interests. The year before last—a very fine official was recommended. 
I won’t say where or who. He was a man in business, a fine official, 
and we found out that he played golf and bet $500 on the match. We 
couldn’t hire him. The g: amblers would get hold of that immediately. 

The same thing goes for the press box. We try to protect the 
integrity of the game and protect the player. 

Mr. Farxrns. Nonetheless, these are broad and sw eeping powers 
that are brought into the office of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Brix. That is right. I hope they stay there, too, because I 
hope that as long as anybody is a commissioner of the National Foot- 
ball League, they will be there. That will keep the game straight 
and honest if the man is any good, and if he isn’t, he’ll get thrown out. 

Mr. Harxrns. You also have special powers with respect to radio 
and television, do you not ? 

Mr. Beu. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. You must approve the sponsor of any football game? 

Mr. Bex. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. You must approve the contract? 

Mr. Bett. Yes. That is to make sure it conforms with Judge 
Grimm’s decision. We put article 10 in there, and enforce with every 
sponsor. 

The Cuairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harxrns. Whether you, Mr. Bell, exercise this power or not, 
the office of the commissioner does have the power to approve the 
sponsor ? 

Mr. Bewx. That is right. 

Mr. Harkins. Now, you also have the power to approve the broad- 
casters who telecast or broadcast such games? 

Mr. Bett. The owner of the contract sends in 3, and I select 1. 

Mr. Harkins. You select, or you approve the men who do the color 
for the telecast ? 

Mr. Betx. I select 1 out of 3. 

Mr. Harkins. You also select the people who do a pregame or 
postgame show from the park, do you not? 

Mr. Betu. They send in 3, and I select 1. 

Mr. Harxrns. But they must have the written approval, whether 
you select them or not, of the commissioner ? 

Mr. Betz. I just ve it to the sponsor or the owner of the con- 
tract. Iselect Jones. I don’t have to approve them. I select them. 
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There are three names; I select the man I think is in the best interest 
of professional football and of the public; not somebody who is going 
to criticize the officials and the game, and talk about players having 
bad days, and so forth. I have just as much interest in those kids, 
and Ili call them kids again, out on the field and the officials, as to 
their honesty and integrity as any man that ever lived, and I pay more 
attention to it than anybody that ever lived. 

I happen to know a little more about the gambling situation. Be- 
fore I got Mr. Gunsel, who was 1314 years with the FBI—he is the 
treasurer of the le: ague I had to do all of that myself. 

Mr. Harxrys. Mr. Bell, these powers are very broad, and they are 
not powers directly affecting football. They are powers that operate 
primarily with respect to another industry. What justification is 
there for giving the commissioner of football sweeping powers over 
broadcasting and telecasting of games? 

Mr. Betu. If you don’t keep the g game in the interest of the public 
and players, and the honesty and integrity of the game under your 
thumb at all times, you are going to be in trouble. 

Mr. Harkins. How do these powers relate to equalizing playing 
competition on the field ? 

Mr. Betz. They don’t. 

Mr. Harkrns. This is solely a power you exercise with respect to 
the business of football. 

Mr. Berry. Radio and television are business. But if a sponsor of 
any program can select a man as master of ceremonies, I should have 
the right to select football broadcasters. I have seen masters of cere- 
monies fired by sponsors because they didn’t like their performance. 
I have never fired anybody. 

Mr. Harxrns. Do the owners come to you with complaints 

The CHarrMan. Suppose you are a teetotaler, and the sponsor owns 
a brewe Ty, and wants to advertise beer. You are a teetotaler, and 
you say, “No, I am not going to let these beer advertisers over the 
air.’ 

Mr. Berti. I wouldn’t be in there very long. 

The Cuatrman. That is not the point. You have the power, you 
could do just that. 

Mr. Bet. If you have powers, Mr. Chairman, you can do a lot of 
things. But if you don’t do them with discretion, and don’t act in 
the best interests of the public, you are not in there very long. After 
all, the only sponsor that could be barred would be something repug- 
nant to the public, and to the kids of this country. 

The Crarrman. You see, if you are exempt from the antitrust 
laws in that phase of the business activity over which you have power, 
then nobody could challenge you. You are your own boss. The 
courts could not intervene, whereas, if there were the power of the 
courts to intervene, that could be a way by which you could be pre- 
vented from using your powers by an impartial third party. Now, 
with football under the antitrust laws, the courts stand in the w ay of 
abuse of the powers of the commisisoner. If football is exempted, 
how will abuses be challenged ? 

If you can have that power without challenge, it is a broad power, 
and must give us pause. 
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Mr. Bewx. Mr. Chairman, I believe that anybody that has been in 
sports anywhere near the length of time that I have, knows the 
problems that come up in sports as to honesty and integrity of the 
players, both on and off the field. The kids that are playing our game 
have conducted themselves in a manner both on and off the field that 
has been terrific. 

If you don’t watch that continually, and you don’t have the powers 
to guide it, you are bound to get in trouble. Under the book you can 
use the play er’s name and/or picture for publicity purposes, but it 

-annot be an endorsement of a product by a player without his consent. 

If somebody takes advantage of that, and the kid sues them, and they 
call me up, I would say, “Go ahead and sue them. They had no 
right to do it.’ 

“Mr. Harxrys. Section 1 (b) of article X, states: 

Any broadcaster may be removed by the commissioner for conduct considered 
by the commissioner as detrimental to the National Football League, or profes- 
sional football. 

Have you ever exercised this power ? 

Mr. Betx. No, sir, but I have told announcers on the phone—I sit 
home when I am not at a ball game—there are not very many—and 
I have radio and television there, and I can get all the games except 
the two coast teams playing each other. When they start talking 
about the price is 714 points, or 1014 points, I am on that phone. I 
don’t care if they say who is the favorite. We don’t want anything 
pertaining to gambling. We don’t even allow our teams to give 
away tickets on a lucky ‘number in their program. ‘That is also in : the 
book. 

We are, I hope, very conscientious concerning anything that will 
be detrimental to the public or to the player. 

Mr. Harkrns. Does not this provision give to the commissioner 
of football the power to censor br oadcasting ? 

Mr. Bex. I don’t think when you hire a fellow to broadcast that 
you are censoring him when you tell him what is for the best interest 
of the game. 

I meet these fellows—Red Grange is an announcer. If I had my 
way, I wouldn’t have to listen to a game if I had 12 announcers that 
were ex-football players, and I hope I get them. 

Mr. Harkins. Nevertheless, if you have power to remove a broad- 
caster and the broadcaster knows that, and you call him on the phone 
as you have been indicating, is it not a fact that you have the power 
to determine what that broadcaster will say ? 

Mr. Bett. I have the power to tell him that he can’t say anything 
that is detrimental to the game, talking about gambling or offic iating, 

The Carman. But you are the sole deter mining factor. You are 
the one that makes the decision whether it is in the interest of the 
game or not. 

Mr. Bez. Yes, sir, I make that decision, and I meet with the an- 
nouncers before every season and go over these things with them, as 
to what I think is for the best interest of the game. 

Mr. Harkins. Your power is broader than for things detrimental 
to football. It says, “detrimental to the National Football League” 
also. Would it not be detrimental to the National Football League 
for any broadcaster to suggest that the reserve clause is unconscion- 


able ? 
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Mr. Bei. Well, I would think that it would be; I would think it 
was, yes. 

Mr. Harkins. You could remove him? 

Mr. Bewu. Yes, I could. 

I have never removed anybody. You have to have judgment in 
everything you do. You have to have powers. Every commissioner 
has to have, or there will be an awful turmoil with what goes on. 

Mr. Harkins. Does this provision relate to equalization of play- 
ing competition on the football field ? 

Mr. Bexu. No. 

Mr. Harkins. Are you familiar with the article by Norm Van 
Brocklin, entitled “Why a Players’ Association ?” which will appear 
in Pro Football, 1957? That is this magazine [displaying magu- 
zine|. I understand it is not available for distribution as yet. 

(The article referred to appears at pp. 2815-2817.) 

Mr. Bett. I have seen that. 

Mr. Harktns. Did you order the owners of the teams in the Na- 
tional Football League not to prepare a rebuttal to Mr. Van Brocklin’s 
article? 

Mr. Bett. I did not. 

Why should they rebut him? He didn’t say anything. 

Mr. Harxrns. Did anyone, you or anyone in your organization, 
have correspondence with the publishers of Pro Football about an 
article detailing the viewpoint of the owners? 

Mr. Brett. Not to my knowledge. I don’t think anybody in that 
magazine speaks to the owners. Last year with Art Rense they used 
to do this magazine. Then Rense left it and did another one. This 
fellow here has correspondence; we give him everything out of the 
office. There is nothing wrong with Van Brocklin’s article. 

Mr. Harkins. On page 3 of this magazine, the following appears: 

If there is any question that might be raised, we feel it would concern the 
story by Norman Van Brocklin titled “Why a Players’ Association?’ It was 
a well written piece by one of the finest quarterbacks in professional football. 
However, it presents the side of the athletes, while there is no story detailing 
the viewpoint of the owners. 

This is not an oversight on our part. In an effort to secure such an article, 
we received this reply: “The commissioner (Bert Bell) said that we could 
not write an article bearing on the players association or the antitrust ruling, or 
both.” You can draw your own conclusions for this directive, but it should 
be pointed out the league has enjoyed its greatest success with Bell at the helm. 

Did you advise any owner not to write an article? 

Mr. Bett. No, sir, Mr. Harkins. 

That came to me, that request. I said I was coming before this 
committee and I would answer the questions here. I had no inten- 
tion of answering them. What they say about Van Brocklin—the 
kid is a quarterback and a great one. The first one that Van called 
when somebody was trying to frame him, saying that he was betting 
on races, was Bert Bell. The first one that stood up for him was 
Bert Bell. Van is a good kid. 

Mr. McCuntocu. I would like to know who was purported to be 
quoted by this statement. 

Mr. Harxrns. Was that your quote, Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Bett. What? 

Mr. Harkins. What I just read. 
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Mr. Breitxw. They called me and asked for an article. I wouldn’t 
write about anything, players’ association or anything. I was com- 
ing before this committee. The same way I asked you the other day 
about television. I wanted to tell my story here, not any other place. 
They will have plenty to write about tomorrow morning. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


THE KICKOFF 


It is more of a pleasure than a chore to be a member of an editorial team 
assigned to produce a book dedicated strictly to the sport of professional football. 
The stories on the teams stir the imagination and increase the anticipation over 
the 1957 season. The history of the National Football League brings into sharp 
focus memories of past events, and so do many of the pictures. And all the 
statistics serve not only to settle controversies which often crop up among fans, 
but also to measure the talents of athletes and teams. 

Pro Football 1957 is such a book, designed for the casual as well as the dis- 
criminating fan. It has succeeded in publishing on-the-scene accounts of the 
12 teams in the league by recruiting those in the know, the sportswriters who 
cover them for the various newspapers. 

In addition, we have secured factual information directly from league head- 
quarters, thanks to the excellent cooperation extended to us by Joseph T. Labrum, 
assistant to the commissioner of the NFL. A book such as this would be an 
impossibility without the aid of Labrum and the men who head the public rela- 
tions departments of the clubs. 

Pictures came from many sources and from cameramen all over the country 
who had the foresight and good judgment to be at the right place at the right 
time to capture on film a dramatic moment during a contest. 

So it is that editing Pro Football 1957 amounted to doing the slow way what 
the fan can do the fast way, namely read everything of importance in connection 
with the NFL. It was a liberal education about this ever-growing sport. We 
trust the reader will regard it in the Same manner. 

If there is any question that might be raised, we feel it would concern the 
story by Norman Van Brocklin titled “Why a Players’ Association?” It was a 
well-written piece by one of the finest quarterbacks in professional football. 
However, it presents the side of the athletes while there is no story detailing the 
viewpoint of the owners. 

This is not an ov ersight on our part. In an effort to secure such an article, we 
received this reply: ““The commissioner (Bert Bell) said that we could not write 
an article bearing on the players’ association or the antitrust ruling or both.” 
You can draw your own conclusions for this directive, but it should be pointed 
out the league has enjoyed its greatest success with Bell at the helm. 

This is Pro Football 1957. It is your book, and it will be complete when you 
bring it up to date at the ae of the season by posting the scores in the places 
provided by brackets in the schedules. We trust you will enjoy it as much as 
we did in producing the second annual edition. C. G. 


Mr. Materz. Mr. Bell, would it be permissible for a person who has 
had a business association with gambling interests to be an owner of 
a football club? 

Mr. Bett. Well, that is a pretty hard thing to say. If he were still 
in the gambling situation, no. I don’t consider that a race track is 
gambling. I think that fellow from the FBI—I can’t think of his 
name—lI have talked to him a great many times. He has done a 
great job with the racetracks, but I don’t consider that. 

If a man was connected in some ways with gambling, there have 
been lots of times in my association I would hate to have them go 
back into that. They might fire me, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Matrrz. To your knowledge, have any owners of any clubs in 
the National Football League had at any time any business associa- 
tion with gambling interests? 
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Mr. Bett. They may have had. I don’t know whether they have. I 
am sure they don’t have today. 

Mr. Maerz. Have you made an investigation to determine that 
fact? 

Mr. Bett. I investigate every new owner that comes in. 

Mr. Maerz. Have you investigated any of the present owners to 
determine whether they have at the present time any business asso- 
ciation with gambling interests? 

Mr. Betu. No, I have not, because I believe I would be the first one 
to hear it, if they had. 

Mr. Maerz. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Beutu. No, I have not investigated. 

Mr. Marerz. Would you tell the committee why not? 

Mr. Bet. I would be the first one to hear it, in my opinion, if there 
were any affiliation with any gambling situation. 

Mr. Maerz. Without reflecting on any person whatsoever, there 
have been stories over the years in the press that some of the owners 
of some of the football clubs have had, in fact, some association with 
gambling interests. Have those stories been brought to your atten- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bety. I have read stories about fellows in the past. 

Mr. Maerz. Could you tell the committee why you have not ac- 
tually conducted an investigation ? 

Mr. Bewu. I don’t think there is anybody in the National Football 
League today that has an affiliation with a gambling situation. 

Mr. Materz. Can you say categorically, on the basis of knowledge 
that you have, that no owner of a National Football League club has 
an association or affiliation with gambling interests? 

Mr. Bety. Not of my knowledge, categorically, no. 

Mr. McCutx.ocn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHaArrMAN, Yes. 

Mr. McCutxiocu. Does this committe or any staff member have any 
evidence that would indicate, directly or indirectly, that any football 
team owner or anybody connected in any capacity with a team is con- 
nected directly or indirectly with any gambling interests? 

Mr. Materz. No, sir; we have no evidence whatsoever to that effect, 
apart from the fact that there have been newspaper stories over the 
vears that certain of the owners have had business associations with 
gambling interests. 

Mr. McCutiocu. This committe, then, has no evidence whatsoever 
that would show any such interest, and we have nothing to leave an 
inference that any clubowners are interested in gambling activities 
except by newspaper stories, which are unverified; is that correct? 

Mr. Maerz. That is entirely correct. 

The CHarrmMAn. There is no inference to be gathered from these 
questions that have been asked. No accusations have been made. 

Mr. Betu. I understand that. 

Mr. Harxtns. Mr. Bell, do you recall Mr. Luckman’s testimony, 
where he said that the Chicago Bears possibly paid 20 or 30 coaches 
around the country—these are college coaches—for scouting serv- 
ices. Are you familiar with that testimony ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harkins. Mr. Luckman also stated that every team in the Na- 
tional Football League has college coaches performing scouting serv- 
ices for them. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Bewu. Mr. Harkins, there is a great deal of trouble in the col- 
leges today about coaches. A coach might get a phone call offering 
$50 or $100 to go out and look at a ball game and the players. But the 
college coaches have enough trouble without my testifying that some- 
body is paying them $50 or $100. 

If it is paid, it is expenses. Most of those fellows are ex-football 
players who played with the different teams, and they may be coaches. 

Mr. Harkins. The question is: Is it a practice for the teams of the 
National Football League to employ or pay coaches in colleges— 
coaches that are paid by colleges for their services—for scouting for 
professional football ? 

Mr. Bewy. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. That is a fact? 

Mr. Betu. Yes; but not to any amount that would make a difference. 

Mr. Harkins. When a college coach receives an income from a pro- 
fessional football club for scouting services, is there not an opportunity 
for a conflict of interest between the coach’s responsibility to the col- 
lege and to the professional football team ? 

Mr. Bett. No, sir. 

Mr. Harkins. Don’t you think you could avoid a conflict of interest 
by avoiding such dual payment ? 

Mr. Betxi. What it is, you call up a coach and since there is going 
to be a ball game, and he is in that district, you give him expenses or 
a present, to go and give you a report on certain players. 

Mr. Harkins, Is there any possibility that college players may be 
shifted around or put in or taken out of a game? 

Mr. Bey. No; the college coaches are honest. 

Mr. Harkins. The scouting system is a major part of your player- 
selection system ? 

Mr. Beww. Yes. They used to buy information from Norman 
Sper, out on the west coast. They used to use Grantland Rice’s all- 
Americans, things of that kind. Now they have the scouting system 
down 

Mr. Harkins. But the scouting system is a very important part of 
the player-selection system ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Harkins. The player-selection system is a very important as- 
pect of the professional football organization ? 

Mr. Bex. Yes; that is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the highest amount ever paid to a college 
coach by any football team ? 

Mr. Betx. To my knowledge? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bex. I wouldn’t say it was over $200. 

The Cuarrman, A year? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

The CuairmMAn. A year, or per transaction; which? 

Mr. Beix. No; that is just for the area they cover during the col- 
lege football season. 
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Mr. Harkins. Is there any possibility that this situation, payments 
by profession: al football teams to college coaches, could result in a 
situation where the outcome of a game, a college football game, could 
be changed ? 

Mr. Betz. Not 1 chance in 300 million. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Bell, that will conclude your testimony. 

We will hold the record open for you and Mr. Hester, your counsel, 
in the event you may want to make changes in your statements, cor- 
rect or revise, or put in any additional data you may want. 

Mr. Ropino. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation, 
and apologize for having come in late. 

I was pleasantly surprised when I read the supplemental statement 
of Commissioner Bell. I wouldn’t want this opportunity to pass 
without commending Mr. Bell again for displaying this attitude on 
his part. It is, I believe, indicative of his real interest in preserving 
the integrity of the sport or profession of organized football, and 
remembering the interest of the football players by recognizing, as 
he stated tod: ay, the National Football League Players Association. 

Mr. Bell, I want to commend you for this attitude, and I feel that 
it is something that will certainly be in the public interest. 

Mr. Beit. Mr. Rodino, I appreciate very much what you have said. 
I appreciate the time that you have given us down here, and the sug- 
gestions you have given us. 

When I lose interest in the players in this league, I won’t be around. 

Mr. Harxrys. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Bell, as I understand it, your office is preparing 
for insertion in the record at this point a table that will show the 
return on net worth of the various teams in the National Football 
League. 

Also, you are preparing a table which will show the statistics for 
the various charity cames? 

Mr. Bevy. So far as we can, Mr. Harkins. If I might explain that. 

We have played the Inquirer charity game for 20 years. We don’t 
know to this date what the gate was. We have played up in Port- 
Jand where we don’t know what the actual gate is. Most of these 
teams go to these games with a guaranty and a percentage. If they 
have a guaranty, and the percentage is not there, they don’t even ask 
what the gate is, 

Some outfits pay the league 2 percent for the game after deducting 
park rental. However, the Inquirer pays the league a flat fee for the 
officials and the game. They pay the clubs a flat fee. 

The Inquirer for the last 2 years has paid our 2 clubs $12,500 each 
to play that game. We don’t know w hat they took in, but that is 
what they paid. 

Sometimes we have had to bring a team from the coast. We have 
not even inquired what the Inquirer charities made. 

There is a difference where they use a charity to promote a game and 
pay all expenses, from what they do in Detroit, where the two clubs 
promote the ball game and give the charity a percentage of the re- 
ceipts. In the Los Angeles Times game, they have billboards all the 

way out 25 or 30 miles, and they promote it—the tickets, the rent, 
the sales, everything. They pay our 2 teams a guar anteed $25, 000 
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each and the league 2 percent after the park rental. There are many 
gates we don’t have any idea of the receipts. 

We will give you all of the information we have. If you want any- 
thing later, -eall Mr. Hester, and we will get it for you. 

(The tables and materials referred to appear at pp. 2819-2821.) 

Mr. Harkins. Mr. Chairman, I also would like to introduce for the 
record at this time the National Football League standard players 
contract; a table of the receipts over disbursements of the National 
Football League; and the brochure prepared by Mr. Bell entitled, “The 
Story of Pr ofessional Football.” 

The Cuatrman. They will be accepted into the record. 

(The materials referred to appear at pp. 2748-2814.) 

The Cuatrman. That will terminate the hearings for this morning. 
We will resume next Wednesday, August 7. 

We shall hear then from Mr. Morris Podoloff, president, National 
Basketball Association, and several basketball-player representatives. 
The basketball-player representatives include Ed McCauley, Robert 
Pettit, and Robert Cousy. 

On Thursday, August 8, we shall hear from Clarence S. Campbell, 
president, National Hockey League; James P. Durante, attorney rep- 
resenting ‘hockey players; and Ted Lindsay and Doug Harvey, player 
representatives. 

We will now adjourn until next Wednesday, August 7. 

Mr. Betz. Thank you very much, Mr. C hairman and all the mem- 
bers of the committee. You have certainly been most gracious in 
allowing me to appear here before you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Bell. 

(Thereupon, at 11: 55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, August 7, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 

(The following documents were offered for the record :) 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


STANDARD PLAYERS CONTRACT 


BETWEEN 
which ee aa a Rees , and which is a member 
of the National Football League, and which is hereinafter called the “Club,” 
neh RS a BO eee ee es eee eee ole 


hereinafter called the “P layer.’ 

In consideration of the respective promises herein the parties hereto agree as 
follows: 

1. The term of this contract shall be from the date of execution hereof until 
the first day of May following the close of the football season commencing in 
Epics Sik ce ree I RA io Seal tee Dbdeseceaal , Subject, however, to rights of prior termi- 
nation as specified herein. 

The Player agrees that during the term of this contract he will play football 
and will engage in activities related to football only for the Club and as directed 
by the Club according to the Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
the National Football League, hereinafter called the “League,” and of the Club, 
and the Club, subject to the provisions hereof, agrees during such period to 
employ the Player as a skilled football player. The Player agrees during the 
term of this contract to report promptly for the Club’s training seasons to 
render his full time services during the training seasons and at the Club’s direc- 
tion to participate in all practice sessions and in all League and other football 
games scheduled by the Club. 

3. For the Player’s services as a skilled football player during the term of this 
contract, and for his agreement not to play football or engage in activities 
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related to football for any other person, firm, corporation or institution during 
the term of this contract, and for the option hereinafter set forth giving the 
Club the right to renew this contract, and for the other undertakings of the 
Player herein, the Club promises to pay the Player each football season during 
the term of this contract the sum of $_---~-----~---- to be payable as follows: 
75% of said salary in weekly installments commencing with the first and ending 
with the last regularly scheduled League game played by the Club during such 
season and the balance of 25% of said sum at the end of said last regularly 
scheduled League game. 

In addition, the Club promises and agrees to pay the reasonable board and 
lodging expenses of the Player incurred while playing games for the Club in 
other than the Club’s home city and also to pay all proper and necessary travel- 
ing expenses of the Player and his meals en route to and from said games. 

4. The Player agrees at all times to comply with and to be bound by all the 
provisions of the Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the League 
and of the Club, all of which are hereby made a part of this contract. If the 
Player fails to comply with said Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations 
the Club shall have the right to terminate this contract or to take such other 
action as may be specified in said Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations, 
or as may be directed by the Commissioner of the League, hereinafter called 
the “Commissioner.” Player agrees to submit himself to the discipline of the 
League and of the Club for any violation of such Constitution, By-Laws, Rules 
and Regulations subject however, to the right to a hearing by the Commissioner. 
All matters in dispute between the Player and the Club shall be referred to 
the Commissioner and his decision shall be accepted as final, complete, con- 
clusive, binding and unappealable, by the Player and by the Club. The Player 
hereby waives any and all rights of action against the Commissioner, the 
League, the Club or any of its members or stockholders, and against any officer 
of the Club or of the League arising out of or in connection with decisions of 
the Commissioner, except to the extent of awards made by the Commissioner to 
the Player. The Player hereby acknowledges that he has read said Constitution, 
By-Laws, Rules and Regulations and that he understands their meaning. 

5. The Player promises and agrees that during the term of this contract he will 
not play football or engage in activities related to football for any other person, 
firm, corporation or institution except with the prior written consent of the 
Club and the Commissioner, and that he will not during the term of this con- 
tract cengage in any game or exhibition of baseball, basketball, hockey, wrestling, 
boxing or any other sport which endangers his ability to perform his services 
hereunder, without the prior written consent of the Club. The Player likewise 
promises and agrees that during the term of this contract, when, as and if he 
shall receive an invitation to participate in any All-Star football game which 
is approved by the League, he will play in said game in accordance with all the 
terms and conditions relating thereto, including the player compensation therein 
set forth, as are agreed to between the League and the Sponsor of such game. 

6. The Player represents and warrants that he is and will continue to be 
sufficiently highly skilled in all types of football team play to play professional 
football of the caliber required by the League and by the Club, that he is and 
will continue to be in excellent physical condition, and agrees to perform his 
services hereunder to the complete satisfaction of the Club and its Head Coach. 
If in the opinion of the Head Coach the Player does not maintain himself in 
excellent physical condition or fails at any time during the football seasons 
included in the term of this contract to demonstrate sufficient skill and capacity 
to play professional football of the caliber required by the League and by the 
Club, or if in the opinion of the Head Coach the Player’s work or conduct in 
the performance of this contract is unsatisfactory as compared with the work 
and conduct of other members of the Club’s squad of players, the Club shall 
have the right to terminate this contract upon written notice to the player of 
such termination. 

7. Upon termination of this contract the Club shall pay the Player only the 
balance remaining due him for traveling and board and lodging expenses and 
any balance remaining due him for football seasons completed prior to termina- 
tion, and, if termination takes place during a football season, any balance re- 
maining due him on that portion of his total compensation for that season as 
provided in paragraph 3 hereof which the number of regularly scheduled Lea- 
gue games already played by the Club during that season bears to the total 
number of League games scheduled for the Club for that season. 
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8. The Player hereby represents that he has special, exceptional and unique 
knowledge, skill and ability as a football player, the loss of which cannot be 
estimated with any certainty and cannot be fairly or adequately compensated 
by damages and therefore agrees that the Club shall have the right, in addition 
to any other rights which the Club may possess, to enjoin him by appropriate 
injunction proceedings against playing football or engaging in activities related 
to football for any person, firm, corporation, or institution and against any 
other breach of this contract. 

9. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, exchange, 
assign and transfer this contract and the Player’s services to any other Club 
of the League and the Player agrees to accept such assignment and to report 
promptly to the assignee club and faithfully to perform and carry out this 
contract with the assignee club as if it had been entered into by the Player with 
the assignee club instead of with this club. 

10. On or before the date of expiration of this contract, the Club may, upon 
notice in writing to the Player, renew this contract for a further term until the 
first day of May following said expiration on the same terms as are provided 
by this contract, except that (1) the Club may fix the rate of compensation to 
be paid by the Club to the Player during said period of renewal, which com- 
pensation shall not be less than ninety percent (90%) of the amount paid by the 
Club to the Player during the preceding season, and (2) after such renewal 
this contract shall not include a further option to the Club to renew the con- 
tract; the phrase “rate of compensation” as above used shall not be understood 
to include bonus payments or payments of any nature whatsoever other than 
the precise sum set forth in Paragraph 3 hereof. 

11. Player acknowledges the right and power of the Commissioner of the 
National Football League (a) to fine and suspend, (b) to fine and suspend for 
life or indefinitely, and/or (c) to cancel the contract of, any player who accepts 
a bribe or who agrees to throw or fix a game or who, having knowledge of the 
same, fails to report an offered bribe or an attempt to throw or fix a game, or 
who bets on a game, or who is guilty of any conduct detrimental to the welfare 
of the National Football League or of professional football: and the Player 
hereby releases the Commissioner of the National Football League, individually 
and in his official capacity, and also the National Football League and every club 
and every officer, director and stockholder of the League and of every club 
thereof, jointly, and severally, from all claims and demands for damages and 
every claim and demand whatsoever he may have arising out of or in connection 
with the decision of said Commissioner of the National Football League in any 
of the aforesaid cases. 

12. Any payments made hereunder to the Player for a period during which he 
is entitled to workman’s compensation benefits by reason of temporary total, 
permanent total, temporary partial, or permanent partial disability shall be 
deemed an advance payment of compensation benefits due the player, and the 
club shall be entitled to be reimbursed the amounts thereof out of any award 
of compensation. 

13. This agreement contains the entire agreement between the parties and 
there are no oral or written inducements, promises or agreements except as 
contained herein. This agreement shall become valid and binding upon each 
party hereto only when, as and if it shall be approved by the Commissioner. 

14. This agreement has been made under and shall be governed by the laws of 
Cee ne a ik ee al i ec Sed 

In Witness Whereof the Player has hereunto set his hand and seal and the 
Club has caused this contract to be executed by its duly authorized officer on 
the date set opposite their respective names. 


Club 
Witness: 
LAY Wey maa hd take 8 al cas ieY ee ELT, sit tA ghinahie, Gantt 
WEE oe Saree ee end Pe SDT e be oh at ht wath eos ot co 
Player 
MI inn ca ch a ati asap Ra ek ant ec ca tb sha tei ce csi fs chemi engin 
Commissioner Date Player’s Address 


(This copy to be sent to Commissioner for approval. Return to member 
Club.) 
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THE NATIONAL FoorsaLt LEAGUE 


SCHEDULE OF EXCESS OF RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS OR (EXCESS OF DISBURSE- 
MENTS OVER RECEIPTS) FOR 1952 THROUGH 1956 


The National Football League is a nonprofit, unincorporated association of 
professional football clubs. As such, its operations do not result in a profit or 
loss as the term is generally understood but rather an excess of receipts over 
disbursements or (an excess of disbursements over receipts). The following 
schedule therefor sets out the results of the operations of the National Football 
League, in the terms expressed above, for the period requested in the above 
referenced letter. 


1952 (fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1953) _----~-- sins ihn calcein acai _. ($68, 689. 89) 
1968 (fecal year ended Mar. 31, 19046) ..~ 22.2 cnnnncwennnnssccn 47, 158. 94 
1004 (iacal year ended Mar. 31, 1900) ......... 2.06 nscencnsennce 35, 330. 42 
1965 (fecal year ended Mar. $1, 1966) ............~........42... 34, 831. 75 
1956. (fecal year ended Mar. $1, 1057) .-...._--~-~sssss-- 25s (9, 496. 62) 

OO CONS iaceanaca onic od tocteeae aan naire tae eeiene 39, 134. 60 


Nore.—Figures enclosed in parentheses denote an excess of disbursements over receipts. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT COMMISSIONER BELL 


Football has been the life work of Bert Bell who has, since 
1946, been Commissioner of the National Football League. This is a 
heritage handed down to him by his father who played football at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1883 and 1884. The elder Bell was next 
in seniority to Walter Camp on the College Football Rules Committee 
when Mr. Camp was chairman of that Committee. He served as Attor- 
ney General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under Governor John 
K. Tener who was president of the National Baseball League from 1913- 
1918. Commissioner Bell's brother, John C. Bell, is now Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Following in his father's footsteps, Bert Bell also played foot- 
ball at the University of Pennsylvania. He was captain of the team and 
played in the Rose Bowl. 

After graduating, Mr. Bell coached at Pennsylvania and 
Temple University and later coached and owned the Philadelphia Eagles. 
The majority interest in the Philadelphia Eagles was, at that time, held 
by three wealthy men who, after losing about $80,000 in three years, de- 
cided to retire from professional football. Mr. Bell was able to purchase 
the club at auction. 

In those days, there were four top teams and six poor teams 


in the League, The former were the New York Giants, Chicago Bears, 
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Green Bay Packers and the Washington Redskins (formerly the Boston 
team). From 1933 to 1946, the championship was almost always won by 
one of these four top clubs. The other six teams usually won only two, 
three or four games each year, There was no real competition between 
the top teams and the poor teams because good college football players 
all wanted to play with the winning clubs, irrespective of the amount of 
salary offered by the poorer clubs. 

Commissioner Bell recalls that in 1939, his Philadelphia team 
played Brooklyn to 100,000 empty seats in the Philadelphia Municipal Sta- 
dium. The advance sale of tickets had brought in only $1,100 plus. Then 
it rained the day of the game and the few spectators who put in an appear- 
ance sat in the psess box. 

It is of particular interest to recall that in 1938, the payroll of 
Mr. Bell's Philadelphia Eagles was less than $30,000 annually, whereas 
today, the average annual payroll of each of the 12 National League Clubs 
is approximately $300, 000. 

Subsequently, Mr. Bell proposed the player selection system and 
the League approved this plan for equalizing the strength of the teams. This 
system, which is in effect today, makes every game a hard-fought, thrilling, 
competitive contest, the outcome of which can never be forecast with any 
accuracy. 


Of equal importance to the success of professional football, ac- 


cording to the Commissioner, is the reserve clause which reserves to the 











his 


ng, 
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club the player's services under a one year contract with a one year op- 
tion in the club on the player's services. If at the end of the year the 
player does not sign a new contract and plays out the option, he then 
becomes a free agent. The success of this type of contract and reserve 
clause is due entirely to the fact that the club assists the player in se- 
curing a position with a future where he can work while playing football; 
and also helps him financially and otherwise, thus keeping the player 
satisfied. 

Commissioner Bell is convinced from his many years of ex- 
perience that the player selection system and the reserve clause are 
absolutely vital to the existence of professional football as we know it 
today. He believes that the surest way to maintain the keen competitive 
spirit that permeates every club and every player is to continue the 
highly successful methods now used to equalize player strength among 


the 12 League teams. 


Commissioner Bell also believes that little is actually known 
by the public or by the fans of the nation at large about the structure of 
professional football today. Due to the apparent confusion in thinking, 
he believes the time has come to set forth in some detail the precise 
type of organization which is the National Football League, and the con- 
stantly increasing contribution which it is making to the enjoyment by 


the public of this truly American sport. 
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Mr. Bell has served as Commissioner of the National Football 


League from 1946 to date, and on January 29, 1954 was given a new con- 


tract for 12 years thereafter. 


Joe Labrum 
Director of Publicity 
National Football League 


Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
May 1957 
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THE STORY OF PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


In Summary 


By Bert Bell, Commissioner 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that profes- 
sional football is subject to the antitrust laws, but that baseball is not. 

This recent decision jeopardizes the continued existence of 
professional football in that it raises questions as to the legality under 
the antitrust laws of both the player selection system and the reserve 
clause. If either of these were held to be an unreasonable restraint of 
trade, organized football, the highly competitive and colorful sport that 
we know today, would come to an end. It would inevitably revert to its 
former state when four top clubs won most of the games and the public 
refused to support the poor teams which were unable to acquire good 


players, even though the poor teams offered the players more money. 
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The National Football League was organized in 1921. Its 
offices are now located in suburban Philadelphia. Member clubs are: 
Baltimore Colts 
Chicago Bears 
Chicago Cardinals 
Cleveland Browns 
Detroit Lions 
Green Bay Packers 
Los Angeles Rams 
New York Giants 
Philadelphia Eagles 
Pittsburgh Steelers 
San Francisco 49ers 
Washington Redskins 
Some years ago, it became obvious that to prevent the ultimate 
destruction of professional football (42 clubs had gone out of business 
since formation of the League in 1921), methods had to be devised which 
would stimulate competition by enabling the less successful clubs to en- 
gage and retain for a reasonable length of time, the services of the bet- 
ter college players. 
The methods adopted, which have worked successfully over 


the past 1l years, are (a) the annual player selection system, commonly 


known as the ''draft,'' and (b) the reserve clause. 


(a) The Player Selection System 


Unlike baseball, professional football has no farm system or 
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minor league affiliations. It makes use of an annual player selection 
meeting at which players are selected by the various member clubs. 

Before the selection meeting is held each year, each club 
sends a questionnaire and/or talks by telephone to each player in whom 
it is interested. Among other questions, the club asks each player if he 
desires to play for that club if it should choose him. A player who does 
not care to play with a particular club is rarely selected by that club. 
This is natural, because football requires genuine competitive spirit and 
the desire of each player to win for his team. In other words, the com- 
petitive spirit with which the player has been imbued in college, must 
be sustained throughout his professional football career. 

Briefly, the actual selection of players operates in any given 
year in this manner: 

The team which finishes the season in last place in the League 
is the team which is given the first choice of the players at the next an~ 
nual selection meeting. The selection round proceeds until the League 
champion has made the last choice. Each team selects one player per 
round continuing in the same order. That is, the last place team chooses 
first and the first place team chooses last until all eligible players have 
been selected. Thus each year the teams are "re-equalized, " making for 
keener competition among teams, better games, greater spectator en- 
thusiasm, (100% increase in attendance since 1945), and greater income 


for the player which, incidentally, over the past 1l years has increased 
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on the average approximately 300 percent! Today, the average salary 
of a League football player, who devotes approximately seven months 
full time and three months part time to his business occupation, is be- 
tween $8, 500 and $9, 000 per season. 

The recent experience of the Baltimore Colts provides a good 
illustration of the benefits of the player selection system. Formerly, 
this Club had a miserable record of wins and losses. It lost about 
$600, 000 in five years, four of which years were spent in the All-Amer- 
ica Conference (one year in Miami and three years in Baltimore) and one 
in the National Football League. Through proper scouting and the player 
selection system, the Baltimore club - being at or near the bottom of the 
League - received first, second, third or fourth choice of the college 
talent. The Club was thereby enabled to obtain the services of such out- 
standing players as Shaw, Ameche, Dupre and others. Today, Baltimore 
can compete on even terms with any other team in the League. 

The competitiveness among teams produced by the player 
selection system makes the outcome of any League game as unpredict- 
able as next month's weather. Many will recall a 1955 game between 
the Chicago Bears and the Cardinals. The Bears, who had won six 
straight games, were overwhelming favorites to defeat the Cardinals 
who had won only three out of nine games. Yet the final score was 53 


to 14 - in favor of the Cardinals! 
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(b) The Reserve Clause 

After a club selects a player, he and his club agree to a con- 
tract for one season with an option on the player's services for only one 
additional season. If, at the end of the first season, a player does not 
desire to enter into a new contract, his only obligation under the reserve 
clause is to play for one more season (the option year) for that team. 
After that he becomes a free agent. 

As a general rule, prior to the beginning of the second season 
the club and player negotiate a new contract. The football player's con- 
tract, in my opinion, is the best in any sport from the standpoint of the 
player. It places him ina strong bargaining position. 

There are many reasons why the reserve clause is necessary 
to the continued existence of professional football. 

In football, competitive spirit and teamwork are the principal 
factors for success and are achieved only after lengthy periods of prac- 
tice and play with one team under one system, For example, a quarter- 
back or any other specialist transferring from one club to another in 
all probability will not reach his maximum value to the succeeding club 
for an entire season, The intricacy of play patterns and signals, the 
talents of his teammates, and the timing of play executions are not 
quickly learned. Unless a club can count on the services of a player for 
at least two seasons, it cannot develop a great team, and great teams 


are necessary to the continued success of the player and the sport. 
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Policies Regarding Players 

It is not generally realized by the public that a college foot- 
ball player may not be approached to play professional football until 
four years after he first enters college, i.e., until his class has gradu- 
ated. With regard to the case of a high school football player who drops 
out of high school or graduates therefrom and fails to enter college, such 
a player will not be permitted to sign a League contract until at least one 
year after the date of graduation of his high school class. 

Neither, perhaps, is it realized that in the National Football 
League, human relations are considered to be of great importance. 
Every year, I consider it a part of my responsibility to personally tell 
all players that the securing of a job is of first importance and that in 
conjunction with his playing football, he should make every effort to es- 
tablish himself in a business or professional career. To this end, 
each individual club assists those players who are either temporarily or 
permanently relocating their homes, and helps them to become estab- 
lished in a gainful occupation in the city where they are to play. With 
the widespread publicity that the player receives, especially in the city 
in which his club is located, he is able to make greater headway than 
might otherwise be the case toward furthering himself in a future busi- 
nes# career. Actually, this year over 30% of National Football League 


players are working in the city where they play. 


Professional football is not a business for the player; it is a 


| 
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means of establishing himself in business. Certainly, in my opinion, it 
is not a business within the meaning of that term as used in connection 
with the antitrust laws. Of the 396 players in the National Football 
League last year, the average term of service was less than 3-1/2 years. 
To reiterate, players use their football prowess to pave the way, both 
financially and public relations-wise, to permanent and usually success- 


ful business or professional careers. 


Financial Aspects 

Professional football is chiefly an avocation. The vast major- 
ity of the club owners earn their livelihoods in other businesses exclus-~ 
ively. The combined gross receipts of the 12 League clubs in 1956 were 
approximately $10-1/2 million. The 12 clubs netted approximately 
$600,000, an average of about $50,000 per club. The most successful 
club, the Detroit Lions, last season (1956) enjoyed six sellouts at home 
with over 50,000 spectators per game. Their gross receipts from ticket 
sales at home, their receipts on the road and preseason games, from 
radio and TV rights, etc., were approximately $2 million, but net pro- 
fit amounted to only $119, 483. 22! 

The Federal government in 1956 collected more than $900, 000 
in admission taxes on professional football games - approximately 33% 
more than the combined net income of the 12 clubs comprising the 
National Football League! 


The 12 League teams annually raise over a half million dol- 
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lars for charity. The proceeds of 25 of the 36 pre-season games played 
last season by members of the National Football League benefited chari- 
table causes. 

Each club of the National Football League rents its stadium, 
none owns one. No club even has control over the concessions in the 
park in which its team plays. Only one club that I know of participates 
in concessions, 

The only major professional football league in existence today 
other than the National Football League is the Canadian League. The 
National Football League has no minor league affiliations and has never 
had any affiliation with the now defunct former rival, the All-America 
Football Conference. Nor has our League ever had any affiliation with 
the Canadian League, However, our teams do compete with Canada for 


college players. 


P ayer Selection System and Reserve Clause Vital 


In conclusion, I should like to repeat my firm conviction which 
is based on many years of experience in both college and professional 
football - that the player selection system and the reserve clause are 
absolutely vital to the very existence of this sport as we know it today. 

It is in the best interests of the public, the player and the team, which 
interests, incidentally, are inseparable, that the keen competitive spir- 
it that permeates every club and every good player, be continued through 
the employment of the highly successful methods now used to equalize 


and maintain player strength among the 12 League teams. 
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Analyses of the Supreme Court's decisions in the following 
cases, prepared by the League's Washington Counsel, appear hereafter 


under the part entitled ''Legislative Conclusions and Judicial Decisions": 


Radovich v. National Football League, 352 U.S. 445 (1957), 


which held professional football is subject to the antitrust laws; 
Federal Base Ball Club v. National League, 259 U.S. 200 
(1922), which held that professional baseball is not subject to the anti- 
trust laws; and 
Toolson v. New York Yankees, 346 U.S. 356 (1953), which 
reaffirmed the Court's earlier holding that baseball is not subject to the 
antitrust laws. 


In the Appendix there appears the complete text of the opinion 


in each of the cases cited above and in: 


Radovich v. National Football League, 231 (Fed.(2d) 620 
(1956) in which the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit affirmed 


the District Court's dismissal of Radovich's complaint against the Na- 
tional Football League. This decision was reversed by the Supreme 
Court, cited supra. 

U.S. v. National Football League, 116 F. Supp. 319 (1953), 
in which the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania held that it is a reasonable (therefore lawful) restraint of 
trade for the League to have a rule which prohibits the telecasting of 
any game into the home territory of a team when it is playing at home; 
and 

U.S. v. International Boxing Club, 348 U.S. 236 (1955), in 
which the Supreme Court held professional boxing is subject to the anti- 
trust laws. 
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LEGISLATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


By Clinton M. Hester, Washington Counsel 


The player selection system and the reserve clause, as 
Commissioner Bell has already explained, are essential to the continu- 
ance of professional football as we know it today. 

If the courts should hold either the player selection system or 
the reserve clause unreasonable restraints of trade, the highly popular 
sport of professional football as we know it today, would be ruined. 
Congress can prevent this by exempting professional football from the 
antitrust laws. 

Extensive hearings on professional baseball and a full study 
of the reserve clause used by that sport were conducted in 1952 by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States House of Representatives. The Subcommittee, which was headed 
by House Judiciary Committee Chairman Emanuel Celler, concluded in 
its unanimous report that baseball could not operate successfully without 


* In the words of the Subcommittee: 


some form of a reserve clause. 
. The keystone of the entire structure of organized 
professional baseball is the so-called reserve clause, 
together with its attendant rules and regulations. The 
subcommittee concludes, on the basis of the evidence 
reviewed in this report, that professional baseball 
could not operate successfully and profitably without 
some form of a reserve clause," 


* % * 


*The complete text of the Conclusions in the Report of the Subcommittee 
appears in the Appendix. 
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Re . the overwhelming preponderance of the evidence 
established baseball's need for some sort of reserve 
clause. Baseball's history shows that chaotic conditions 
prevailed when there was no reserve clause. Experience 
points to no feasible substitute to protect the integrity of 

the game or to guarantee a comparatively even competi- 
tive struggle. The evidence adduced at the hearings would 
clearly not justify the enactment of legislation flatly con- 

demning the reserve clause." 


* x x 


"A statute granting a reasonably limited exemption 
for the reserve clause would avoid the principal objections 
to either a blanket immunity or a flat condemnation of or- 
ganized baseball's reserve rules. For this reason the sub- 
committee has carefully considered the wisdom of recom- 
mending the enactment of broadly phrased legislation in- 
tended to accomplish this objective. Such a bill would 
state in general terms that the antitrust laws shall not ap- 
ply to reasonable rules and regulations which promote 
competition among baseball clubs, even though they re- 
strain competition for players' services--as does the 
reserve clause--provided that such rules guarantee play- 
ers a reasonable opportunity to advance in their profession 
and to be paid at a rate commensurate with their ability. 
This type of legislation would lay down a rule of reason 
for baseball. It would give no protection to activities de- 
signed to thwart geographic realinement of major league 
franchises, or to arbitrary blacklisting of players in the 
course of a 'war' against an independent league. On the 
other hand, the reasonable and necessary utilization of 
the reserve clause would be protected against successful 
antitrust attack.'' (House Report No. 2002, 82d Congress, 
2d Session, pp. 228, 229, 231). 


Analyses of Judicial Decisions 


Radovich v. National Football League 
352 U. S. 445 (1957) 


In this decision the United States Supreme Court held profes- 


sional football is subject to the antitrust laws. 
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The League and other respondents had contended before the 
Court that the Court's two previous decisions ( Federal Baseball and 
Toolson), holding professional baseball to be exempt from the antitrust 
laws, required a similar holding in the case of football, under the rule 
of stare decisis. (Stare decisis is a legal doctrine which is based upon 
the policy that when a court has once laid down a principle of law as ap- 
plicable to a certain set of facts, it will adhere to that principle and ap- 
ply it to all future cases where the facts are substantially the same). 

Three Justices agreed with the League's contention. Justice 
Harlan, with whom Justice Brennan joined, stated he could 


"find no basis for attributing to Congress a purpose 
to put baseball in a class by itself'' 


and he would therefore 

"adhere to the rule of stare decisis" 

Justice Frankfurter observed that he had 
"yet to hear of any consideration that led this Court 
to hold that 'the business of providing public base- 
ball games for profit between clubs of professional 
baseball players was not within the scope of the 
federal antitrust laws,'. . .that is not equally 
applicable to football." 

The majority of the Court, however, held that the 1922 decis- 
ion in the Federal Baseball case was of dubious validity and the Court 
had only followed it in the Toolson case because 

"'Vast efforts had gone into the development and organ- 
ization of baseball since that (Federal Baseball) de- 


cision and enormous capital had been invested in 
reliance on its permanence. "' 
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Further, 


"Congress had chosen to make no change, All this, 
combined with the flood of litigation that would fol- 
low its repudiation, the harassment that would en- 
sue, and the retroactive effect of such a decision, 
led the Court to the practical result that it should 
sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years."' 


But the Toolson decision, said the majority in the Radovich case, was 


carefully restricted to baseball and is not authority 


ph . 'for exempting other businesses merely because 
of the circumstance that they are also based on the 


performance of local exhibitions.'. . ."' 

The crux of the Federal Baseball case, according to the Rado- 
vich opinion, was the limited degree of interstate activity in baseball. But 
"the volume of interstate business involved in organized football places it 
within the provisions of the (Sherman Antitrust) Act. "' 

"If this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, or il- 

logical, it is sufficient to answer, aside from the dis- 

tinctions between the businesses, that were we con- 

sidering the question of baseball for the first time upon 

a clean slate we would have no doubts. But Federal 

Baseball held the business of baseball outside the scope 

of the Act. No other business claiming the coverage of 

those cases has such an adjudication, We, therefore, 

conclude that the orderly way to eliminate error or dis- 

crimination, if any there be, is by legislation and not 

by court decision, "' 

For the benefit of the reader, the interesting opinion of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit in the Radovich case, 231 F. 2d. 
620 (1956), appears in the Appendix on pages ix and x. The Court of Ap- 
peals sustained the dismissal of Radovich's Complaint by the District 


Court, but was reversed by the Supreme Court. 


* * * * 
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Federal Base Ball Club 
Vv. 


National League 
259 U.S. 200 (1922) 


In this decision the Supreme Court held baseball exempt from 
the antitrust laws. 

The plaintiff and seven other baseball clubs comprised the 
Federal League of Professional Baseball Players which attempted to 
compete against the defendant National and American Leagues. The 
plaintiff alleged that the defendants destroyed the Federal League by 
buying some of its constituent clubs, and in one way or another inducing 
all of the clubs except the plaintiff to leave their League, which was a 
conspiracy in violation of the Antitrust Acts. 

The Supreme Court held that: 


'The business is giving exhibitions of base ball, which 
are purely state affairs. It is true that in order to attain 
for these exhibitions the great popularity that they have 
achieved, competitions must be arranged between clubs 
from different cities and States. But the fact that in order 
to give the exhibitions the Leagues must induce free per- 
sons to cross state lines and must arrange and pay for 
their doing so is not enough to change the character of 
the business. According to the distinction insisted upon 
in Hooper v. California, 155 U.S. 648, 655, 15 Sup. Ct. 
207, 39 L. Ed. 297, the transport is a mere incident, 
not the essential thing. That to which it is incident, the 
exhibition, although made for money would not be called 
trade or commerce in the commonly accepted use of 
those words. As it is put by the defendant, personal ef- 
fort, not related to production, is not a subject of com- 
merce, That which in its consummation is not commerce 
does not become commerce among the States because the 
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transportation that we have mentioned takes place. To 
repeat the illustrations given by the Court below, a firm 


of lawyers sending out a member to argue a case, or the 
Chautauqua lecture bureau sending out lecturers, does not 


engage in such commerce because the lawyer or lecturer 
goes to another State. 

"If we are right the plaintiff's business is to be des- 
cribed in the same way and the restrictions by contract 
that prevented the plaintiff from getting players to break 
their bargains and the other conduct charged against the 
defendants were not an interference with commerce 


among the States. "' 


* * * * 


Toolson 


New York Yankees 
346 U.S. 356 (1953) 


The Supreme Court in this decision reaffirmed its earlier 
holding that professional baseball is not subject to the antitrust laws. 

The Court observed that, subsequent to the Federal Baseball 
decision which established this sport's exemption from the antitrust 
laws, 

"Congress has had the ruling under consideration 

but has not seen fit to bring such business under these 

laws by legislation having prospective effect. The busi- 

ness has thus been left for thirty years to develop, on 

the understanding that it was not subject to existing 

antitrust legislation, "' 

Without re-examination of the underlying issues, the Court 


reaffirmed its holding in the Federal Baseball case, ''so far as that de- 


cision determines that Congress had no intention of including the business 
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of baseball within the scope of the federal antitrust laws. '' 

Mr. Justice Burton dissented from this holding, and Justice 
Reed concurred with him. These Justices were of the opinion that or- 
ganized baseball is now engaged in interstate commerce and therefore 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

Said the dissenting Justices: 


". . .In the light of organized baseball's well-known and 
widely distributed capital investments used in conducting 
competitions between teams constantly traveling between 
states, its receipts and expenditures of large sums trans- 
mitted between states, its numerous purchases of mater- 
ials in interstate commerce, the attendance at its local 
exhibitions of large audiences often traveling across 

state lines, its radio and television activities which expand 
its audiences beyond state lines, its sponsorship of inter- 
state advertising, and its highly organized 'farm system' 
of minor league baseball clubs, coupled with restrictive 
contracts and understandings between individuals and 
among clubs or leagues playing for profit throughout the 
United States, and even in Canada, ‘Mexico and Cuba, it 

is a contradiction in terms to say that the defendants in 
the cases before us are not now engaged in interstate trade 
or commerce as those terms are used in the Constitution 
of the United States and in the Sherman Act, .. ."' 


Professional baseball, stated Justices Burton and Reed, ''is 


interstate trade or commerce and, as such, it is subject to the Sherman 


Act until exempted, "' 
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United States v. National Football League 
116 F. Supp. 319 (1953) 


The following pertinent and thoughtful observations concerning 
the unique character of organized professional football and the necessity 
for equalizing the teams and player talent in order to make the teams 
competitive on the playing field were made in 1953 by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in a decision 
which held lawful a League rule which prohibits telecasting of any games 
into the territory of the home club when it is playing at home: 


"Professional football is a unique type of business. 
Like other professional sports which are organized on 
a league basis it has problems which no other business 
has. The ordinary business makes every effort to sell 
as much of its product or services as it can. In the 
course of doing this it may and often does put many of 
its competitors out of business. The ordinary business- 
man is not troubled by the knowledge that he is doing so 
well that his competitors are being driven out of business. 


"Professional teams in a league, however, must not 
compete too well with each other in a business way. On 
the playing field, of course, they must compete as hard 
as they can all the time. But it is not necessary and in- 
deed it is unwise for all the teams to compete as hard as 
they can against each other in a business way. If all the 
teams should compete as hard as they can in a business 
way, the stronger teams would be likely to drive the weak- 
er ones into financial failure. If this should happen not 
only would the weaker teams fail, but eventually the whole 
league, both the weaker and the stronger teams, would 
fail, because without a league no team can operate profit- 
ably. 


"It is particularly true in the National Football League 
that the teams should not compete too strongly with each 
other in a business way. The evidence shows that in the 
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National Football League less than half the clubs over a 
period of years are likely to be financially successful. 
There are always teams in the League which are close 
to financial failure. Under these circumstances it is 
both wise and essential that rules be passed to help the 
weaker clubs in their competition with the stronger ones 
and to keep the League in fairly even balance. 


"The winning teams usually are the wealthier ones 
and unless restricted by artificial rules the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer (as Commissioner Bell 
put it), Winning teams draw larger numbers of specta- 
tors to their games than do losing teams and from the 
larger gate receipts they make greater profits than do 
losing teams. With this greater wealth they can spend 
more money to obtain new players, they can pay higher 
salaries, and they can have better spirit among their 
players than can the weaker teams. With these better 
and happier players they will continue to win most of 
their games while the weaker teams will continue to 
lose most of their games. The weaker teams share in 
the prosperity of the stronger teams to a certain extent, 
since as visiting teams they share in the gate receipts 
of the stronger teams. But in time even the most en- 
thusiastic fans of strong home teams will cease to be 
attracted to home games with increasingly weaker visit- 
ing teams. Thus, the net effects of allowing unrestricted 


business competition among the clubs are likely to be, 
first, the creation of greater and greater inequalities 
in the strength of the teams; second, the weaker teams 
being driven out of business; and, third, the destruction 
of the entire League.'' (pp. 323, 324) 
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APPENDIX 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


No. 94.—Ocroser Term, 1956. 


William Radovich, Petitioner,)On Writ of Certiorari 


v. to the United States 
National Football League, Bert{ Court of Appeals for 
Bell, J. Rufus Klawans, et al. the Ninth Circuit. 


{February 25, 1957.) 


Mr. Justice CuarK delivered the opinion of the Court. 


This action for treble damages and injunctive relief, 
brought under § 4 of the Clayton Act,’ tests the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to the business of professional 
football. Petitioner Radovich, an all-pro guard formerly 
with the Detroit Lions, contends that the respondents ? 
entered into a conspiracy to monopolize and control 
organized professional football in the United States, in 


violation of §§ 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act; * that part of 
the conspiracy was to destroy the All-America Confer- 
ence, a competitive professional football league in which 
Radovich once played; and that pursuant to agreement, 


138 Stat. 731, 15 U.S. C. § 15, reads as follows 

“Sec. 4. That any person who shall be injured in his business 
or property by reason of anything forbidden in the antitrust laws 
may sue therefor in any district court of the United States in the 
district in which the defendant resides or is found or has an agent, 
without respect to the amount in controversy. and shall recover 
threefold the damages by him sustained, and the cost of the suit, 
including a reasonable attorney's fee.” 

Injunctive relief is provided for by 38 Stat. 737, 15 U.S. C. § 26. 

2 The respondents include the National Football League; its 10 
member clubs at the time the complaint was filed: Boston Yanks, 
New York Giants, Philadelphia Eagles, Los Angeles Rams, Pittsburgh 
Steelers, Washington Redskins, Chicago Bears, Chicago Cardinals, 
Detroit Lions, and Green Bay Packers; the now defunct Pacific 
Coast League; the San Francisco Clippers, a member of the Pacific 
Coast League; Bert Bell, Commissioner of the National Football 
League; and J. Rufus Klawans, Commissioner of the Pacific Coast 
League. 

$ 26 Stat. 209, 15 U.S. C. § 1, reads in pertinent part: 

“Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States . . . is hereby declared to be illegal. - 

26 Stat. 209, 15 U.S. C. § 2, reads in pertinent part: 

“Src. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopo- 
lize, or combine or conspire with any other person or persons, to 
monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the several 
States shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor ’ 
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respondents boycotted Radovich and prevented him from 
becoming a player-coach in the Pacific Coast League. 
Petitioner alleges that respondents’ illegal conduct dam- 
aged him in the sum of $35,000, to be trebled as provided 
by the Act. The trial court, on respondents’ motion, 
dismissed the cause for lack of jurisdiction and failure to 
state a claim on which relief could be granted. The Court 
of Appeals affirmed, 231 F. 2d 620, on the basis of Federal 
Baseball Club v. National League, 259 U.S. 200 (1922), 
and Toolson vy. New York Yankees, Inc., 346 U. S. 356 
(1953), applying the baseball rule to all “team sports.” 
It further found that even if such application was 
erroneous and that United States v. International Bor- 
ing Club, 348 U. S. 236 (1955), applied, Radovich had 
not grounded his claim on conduct of respondents which 
was “calculated to prejudice the public or unreason- 
ably restrain interstate commerce.’”’ 231 F. 2d, at 623. 
We granted certiorari, 352 U. S. 818, in order to clarify 
the application of the Toolson doctrine and determine 
whether the business of football comes within the scope of 
the Sherman Act. For the reasons hereafter stated we 
conclude that Toolson and Federal Baseball do not con- 
trol; that the respondents’ activities as alleged are within 
the coverage of the antitrust laws; and that the complaint 
states a cause of action thereunder. 


I. 


Since the complaint was dismissed its allegations must 
be taken by us as true. It is, therefore, important for 
us to consider what Radovich alleged. Concisely the 
complaint states that: 

1. Radovich began his professional football career in 
1938 when he signed with the Detroit Lions, a National 
League club. After four seasons of play he entered the 
Navy, returning to the Lions for the 1945 season. In 
1946 he asked for a transfer to a National League club 
in Los Angeles because of the illness of his father. The 
Lions refused the transfer and Radovich broke his player 
contract by signing with and playing the 1946 and 1947 
seasons for the Los Angeles Dons, a member of the All- 
America Conference.* In 1948 the San Francisco Clip- 
pers, a member of the Pacific Coast League which was 
affiliated but not a competitor with the National League, 
offered to employ Radovich as a player-coach. However, 
the National League advised that Radovich was black- 
listed and any affiliated club signing him would suffer 


* This Conference operated from 1946 through 1949 at which time 
it was disbanded. 
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severe penalties. The Clippers then refused to sign him 
in any position. This black-listing effectively prevented 
his employment in organized professional football in the 
United States. 

2. The black-listing was the result of a conspiracy among 
the respondents to monopolize commerce in professional 
football among the States. The purpose of the conspiracy 
was to “control, regulate and dictate the terms upon which 
organized football shall be played throughout the United 
States” in violation of §§ 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act. 
It was part of the conspiracy to boycott the All-America 
Conference and its players with a view to its destruction 
and thus strengthen the monopolistic position of the 
National Football League. 

3. As part of its football business, the respondent league 
and its member teams schedule football games in various 
metropolitan centers, including New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and Los Angeles. Each team uses a standard 
player contract which prohibits a player from signing with 
another club without the consent of the club holding the 
player's contract. These contracts are enforced by agree- 
ment of the clubs to black-list any player violating them 
and to visit severe penalties on recalcitrant member clubs. 
As a further “part of the business of professional football 
itself” and “directly tied in and connected” with its foot- 
ball exhibitions is the transmission of the games over radio 
and television into nearly every State of the Union. This 
is accomplished by contracts which produce a “signifi- 
cant portion of the gross receipts” and without which “the 
business of operating a professional football club would 
not be profitable.” The playing of the exhibitions them- 
selves “is essential to the interstate transmission by broad- 
casting and television” and the actions of the respondents 
against Radovich were necessarily related to these 
interstate activities. 

In the light of these allegations respondents raise two 
issues: They say the business of organized professional 
football was not intended by Congress to be included 
within the scope of the antitrust laws; and, if wrong 
in this contention, that the complaint does not state a 
cause of action upon which relief can be granted. 


IT. 


Respondents’ contention, boiled down, is that agree- 
ments similar to those complained of here, which have 
for many years been used in organized baseball, have 
been held by this Court to be outside the scope of 
the antitrust laws.’ They point to Federal Baseball and 


5 No contention is made that the business of professional football 
has any specific exemption from the antitrust laws 
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Toolson, supra, both involving the business of profes- 
sional baseball, asserting that professional football has 
embraced the same techniques which existed in baseball 
at the time of the former decision.” They contend that 
stare decisis compels the same result here. True, the 
umbrella under which respondents hope to stand is not 
so large as that contended for in United States v. Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, supra, nor in United States v. 
Shubert, 348 U.S. 222 (1955). There they would have 
had us extend Federal Baseball to boxing and the theater. 
Here respondents say that the contracts and sanctions 
which baseball and football find it necessary to impose 
have no counterpart in other businesses and that, there- 
fore, they alone are outside the ambit of the Sherman 
Act. In Toolson we continued to hold the umbrella 
over baseball that was placed there some 31 years 
earlier by Federal Baseball. The Court did this because 
it was concluded that more harm would be done in over- 
ruling Federal Baseball than in upholding a ruling which 
at best was of dubious validity. Vast efforts had gone 
into the development and organization of baseball since 
that decision and enormous capital had been invested 
in reliance on its permanence. Congress had chosen to 
make no change.’ All this, combined with the flood of 
litigation that would follow its repudiation, the harass- 
ment that would ensue, and the retroactive effect of such 
a decision, led the Court to the practical result that it 
should sustain the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. 

The Court wag careful to restrict Toolson’s coverage to 
baseball, following the judgment of Federal Baseball 
only so far as it “determines that Congress had no 
intention of including the business of baseball within 
the scope of the federal antitrust laws.” Supra, at 357. 
The Court reiterated this in United States v. Shubert, 
supra, at 230, where it said, “In short, T’oolson was a nar- 
row application of the rule of stare decisis.” And again, 
in International Boring Club, it added, “Toolson neither 
overruled Federal Baseball nor necessarily reaffirmed all 
that was said in Federal Baseball. . . . Toolson is not 
authority for exempting other businesses merely because 
of the circumstance that they are also based on the per- 





® Since this action was dismissed on the pleadings, there has been 
no factual determination establishing the claimed similarity between 
the businesses of baseball and football 

*Congress did consider the extension of the baseball rule to other 
sports. In 1951 four separate bills were introduced to exempt organ 
ized professional sports from the antitrust laws. None of them were 
enacted. See H. R. 4229, 4230, 4231, and S. 1526, 82d Cong., Ist 


Sess. 1951 
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formance of local exhibitions.’ Supra, at 242. Fur- 
thermore, in discussing the impact of the Federal Base- 
ball decision, the Court made the observation that that 
decision “could not be relied upon as a basis of exemption 
for other segments of the entertainment business, athletic 
or otherwise. . . . The controlling consideration in Fed- 
eral Baseball . . . was . . . the degree of interstate activ- 
ity involved in the particular business under review.” 
Id., at 242-243. It seems that this language would have 
made it clear that the Court intended to isolate these cases 
by limiting them to baseball, but since Toolson and Fed- 
eral Baseball are still cited as controlling authority in anti- 
trust actions involving other fields of business, we now 
specifically limit the rule there established to the facts 
there involved, i. e., the business of organized profes- 
sional baseball. As long as the Congress continues to 
acquiesce we should adhere to—but not extend—the inter- 
pretation of the Act made in those cases. We did not 
extend them to boxing or the theater because we believed 
that the volume of interstate business in each—the 
rationale of Federal Baseball—was such that both activ- 
ities were within the Act. Likewise, the volume of inter- 
state business involved in organized football places it 
within the provisions of the Act. 

If this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, or illogical, it 
is sufficient to answer, aside from the distinctions between 
the businesses,* that were we considering the question of 
baseball for the first time upon a clean slate we would 
have no doubts. But Federal Baseball held the business of 
baseball outside the scope of the Act. No other business 
claiming the coverage of those cases has such an adjudica- 
tion. We, therefore, conclude that the orderly way to 
eliminate error or discrimination, if any there be, is by 
legislation and not by court decision. Congressional proc- 
esses are more accommodative, affording the whole indus- 
try hearings and an opportunity to assist in the formula- 
tion of new legislation. The resulting product is therefore 
more likely to protect the industry and the public alike. 
The whole scope of congressional action would be known 
long in advance and effective dates for the legislation could 
be set in the future without the injustices of retroactivity 
and surprise which might follow court action. Of course, 
the doctrine of Toolson and Federal Baseball must yield 
to any congressional action and continues only at its suf- 
ferance. This is not a new approach. See Davis v. 


* Consideration of basic differences, if any, between the baseball 
and football businesses, such as the football draft system, use of 


league affiliations, training facilities and techniques, etc., is not 
necessary to this decision 
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Department of Labor, 317 U.S. 249, 255 (1942); * com- 
pare United States v. Rutkin, 343 U.S. 130 (1952). 


IIT. 


We now turn to the sufficiency of the complaint. At 
the outset the allegations of the nature and extent of 
interstate commerce seem to be sufficient. In addition 
to the standard allegations, a specific claim is made that 
radio and television transmission is a significant, integral 
part of the respondents’ business, even to the extent of 
being the difference between a profit and a loss. Unlike 
International Boxing, the complaint alleges no definite 
percentage in this regard. However, the amount must be 
substantial and can easily be brought out in the proof. 
If substantial, as alleged, it alone is sufficient to meet 
the commerce requirements of the Act. See /nternational 
Boxing, supra, at 241. 

Likewise, we find the technical objections to the plead- 
ing without merit. The test as to sufficiency laid down by 
Mr. Justice Holmes in Hart v. B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
Exchange, 262 U. S. 271, 274 (1923), is whether “the 
claim is wholly frivolous.’”’ While the complaint might 
have been more precise in its allegations concerning the 
purpose and effect of the conspiracy, “we are not prepared 
to say that nothing can be extracted from this bill that 
falls under the act of Congress... .” /d., at 274. See 
also United States v. Employing Plasterers Assn., 347 U.S. 
186 (1954). 

Petitioner’s claim need only be “tested under the Sher- 
man Act’s general prohibition on unreasonable restraints 
of trade,’ Times-Picayune Publishing Co. v. United 
States, 345 U. S. 594, 614 (1953), and meet the require- 
ment that petitioner has thereby suffered injury. Con- 
gress has, by legislative fiat, determined that such pro- 
hibited activities are injurious to the public '® and has 


®The concurring opinion uses this language: “Such a desirable 
end cannt now be achieved merely by judicial repudiation of the 
Jensen doctrine.” 317 U.S., at 259. 

1° In Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 310 U.S. 469 (1940), this Court 
said: “The end sought was the prevention of restraints to free com- 
petition in business and commercial transactions which tended to 
restrict production, raise prices or otherwise control the market to 
the detriment of purchasers or consumers of goods and services, al: 
of which had come to be regarded as a special form of public injury.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) /d., at 493. In Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v 
United States, 226 U. 8. 20 (1912), speaking of the antitrust laws, 
the Court said: “The law is its own measure of right and wrong, 
of what it permits, or forbids, and the judgment of the courts cannot 
be set up against it in a supposed accommodation of its poliey with 
the good intention of parties, and it may be, of some good results.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) /d.. at 49 
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provided sanctions allowing private enforcement of the 
angitrust laws by an aggrieved party. These laws protect 
the victims of the forbidden practices as well as the public. 
Mandeville Island Farms, Inc. v. American Crystal Sugar 
Co., 334 U. S. 219, 236 (1948). Furthermore, Congress 
itself has placed the private antitrust litigant in a most 
favorable position through the enactment of $5 of the 
Clayton Act." Emich Motors Corp. v. General Motors 
Corp., 340 U.S. 558 (1951). In the face of such a policy 
this Court should not add requirements to burden the 
private litigant beyond what is specifically set forth by 
Congress in those laws. 

Respondents’ remaining contentions we believe to be 
lacking in merit. 

We think that Radovich is entitled to an opportunity 
to prove his charges. Of course, we express no opinion 
as to whether or not respondents have, in fact, violated 
the antitrust laws, leaving that determination to the trial 
court after all the facts are in. 

Reversed. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, dissenting. 


The difficult problem in this case derives for me not 
out of the Sherman Law but in relation to the appro- 
priate compulsion of stare decisis. It does not derive 
from the Sherman Law because the most conscientious 
probing of the text and the interstices of the Sherman 
Law fails to disclose that Congress, whose will we are 
enforcing, excluded baseball—the conditions under which 
that sport is carried on—from the scope of the Sherman 
Law but included football. I say this, fully aware that 
the Sherman Law’s applicability turns on the particular 
circumstances of activities pursued in trade and com- 
merce among the several States. But whether the con- 
duct of an enterprise is within or without the limits of 
the Sherman Law is, after all, a question for judicial 
determination, and conscious as I am of my limited 
competence in matters athletic, I have yet to hear of any 
consideration that led this Court to hold that “the busi- 
ness of providing public baseball games for profit between 
clubs of professional baseball players was not within the 
scope of the federal antitrust laws,” Toolson v. New York 


1138 Stat. 731, 15 U. S. C. § 16, declares that a final judgment 
against a defendant in proceedings by the Government for violation 
of the antitrust laws may be introduced by a private litigant in a 
subsequent treble damage action and establishes prima facie a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws 


57—pt. 3 23 
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Yankees, 346 U.S. 356, 357, that is not equally applicable 
to football. 

But considerations pertaining to stare decisis do raise 
a serious question for me. That principle is a vital 
ingredient of law, for it “embodies an important social 
policy.” Helvering v. Hallock, 309 U. S. 106, 119. 
It would disregard the principle for a judge stubbornly 
to persist in his views on a particular issué after the con- 
trary had become part of the tissue of the law. Until 
then, full respect for stare decisis does not require a judge 
to forego his own convictions promptly after his brethren 
have rejected them. 

The considerations that governed me two years ago in 
United States v. International Boring Club, 348 U.S. 236. 
have not lost their force by reason of the authority that 
time gives to a single decision. And so I am confronted 
with the Toolson case. supra, which guides me to find the 
present situation within its scope, and the Boring case, 
supra, which, while it looks the other way, left Toolson 
as a living authority. Respect for the doctrine of stare 
decisis does not yet require me to disrespect the views I 
expressed in the Boring case. 

I would affirm. 


Mr. Justice Haran, with whom Mr. Justice BREN- 
NAN joins, dissenting. 

What was foreshadowed by United States vy. Interna- 
tional Boring Club, 348 U.S. 236, has now come to pass. 
The Court, in holding that professional football is sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws, now says in effect that profes- 
sional baseball is sui generis so far as those laws are 
concerned, and that therefore Federal Baseball Club v. 
National League, 259 U.S. 200, and Toolson v. New York 
Yankees, Inc., 346 U. 8. 356, do not control football by 
reason of stare decisis. Since I am unable to distinguish 
football from baseball under the rationale of Federal 
Baseball and Toolson, and can find no basis for attrib- 
uting to Congress a purpose to put baseball in a class by 
itself, I would adhere to the rule of stare decisis and affirm 
the judgment below. 

If the situation resulting from the baseball decisions is 
to be changed, I think it far better to leave it to be dealt 
with by Congress than for this Court to becloud the situa- 
tion further, either by making untenable distinctions 
between baseball and other professional sports, or by dis- 


criminatory fiat in favor of baseball 
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William RADOVICH, Appellant, 
v. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
et al., Appellee. 
No. 14394. 


United States Court of Appeals 
Ninth Circuit. 


March 27, 1956. 


Action by professional football play- 
er against professional football league 
for treble damages under the Anti-Trust 
Acts because of alleged conspiracy on 
part of league to eliminate other leagues. 
The United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California. 
Southern Division, George B. Harris, J., 
dismissed complaint, and player ap- 
pealed. The Court of Appeals, Cham- 
bers, Circuit Judge, held that use of 
players’ reserve clause and enforcement 
thereof was not sufficient, without more, 
to establish that such means were calcu- 
lated to prejudice the public or unrea- 
senably restrain interstate commerce 
especially in view of fact that player was 
able to play in a different league at high- 
er salary. 


Judgment affirmed. 


CHAMBERS, Circuit Judge. 


William Radovich is a one time foot- 
ball great from the University of South- 
ern California. From there he went on 
to Detroit to play professional football 
in the years 1938-1941 and 1945, with 
the Detroit Lions, a member of the Na- 
tional Football League. His playing 
there was interrupted by service in the 
navy during World War II. With the 
Lions, Radovich as a professional was as 
successful, if not more so, than he had 
been as an amateur at Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


In 1946 Radovich signed to play at an 
increase in salary with the Los Angeles 
Dons, a football organization outside the 
ties of the National Football League. 
Eventually, he wanted, he says, re-em- 
ployment by the Detroit Lions or by oth- 
er football organizations of the National 
League. But he says up to the filing 
of his complaint, he could find no further 
employment as a football player with 
teams affiliated with the National 
League because when he joined the Los 
Angeles Dons he broke his contract with 
the Detroit Lions. He violated the “re- 
serve clause,” long established in base- 


ball and now a standard provision of 
contracts of member clubs of National. 
Shortly stated, the reserve clause in a 
player’s contract ties the player to his 
club and he cannot go to another club 
without the consent of the club holding 
his contract. Violation of the clause re- 
sults in a five year suspension which 
Radovich received when he joined the 
Dons. 


Radovich, perhaps with a prescience 
that anticipated United States v. Inter- 
national Boxing Club, 348 U.S. 236, 75 
S.Ct. 259, 99 L.Ed. 290, filed suit in the 
U. S. District Court for the Northern 
District of California against the Na- 
tional Football League and others. He 
alleges a violation of the federal anti- 
trust statutes. He says his troubles are 
due to the defendants’ violations. Care- 
fully it is pleaded that professional foot- 
ball, in reality, is played on a stage or 
arena from which interstate broadcast- 
ing and telecasting originate; that the 
game is a business, the show of which is 
really inter-related with television and 
radio broadcasting. He says the latter 
are not mere incidents to the show. 
Then he asked for treble damages and 
for injunctive relief. 

The League and other defendants, in 
their answer, say: 


1. They haven’t conspired against 
Radovich and they haven’t hurt him. 


2. Radovich at 35 is just an old man 
in his profession and no longer employ- 
able by major teams. (The poignancy 
of that, if true, is obvious.) So, they 
suggest he has gone into the business of 
litigation. 

3. The business of professional foot- 
ball is dependent on having teams of 
reasonably comparable strength. The 
reserve clause which keeps players from 
being free agents prevents the players 
from going into the market place seek- 
ing annual bidders. Prevention of this 
tends to prevent the strong from becom- 
ing stronger and the weak weaker. 


4. The whole thing in professional 
football is the “game”; the spectacle on 
the field which the crowd sees. The tele- 
vision and radio aspects are trifling. 


Pursuant to stipulation of the parties, 
defendants’ motion to dismiss was held 
under advisement until the decision in 
Toolson v. New York Yankees, 346 U.S. 
356, 74 S.Ct. 78, 98 L.Ed. 64, was an- 
nounced. Then the complaint was dis- 
missed by the district judge. Radovich 
appeals. 








The League relies on Toolson and its 
parent, Federal Base Ball Club of Balti- 
more v. National League, 259 U.S. 200, 
42 S.Ct. 465, 66 L.Ed. 898. Radovich 
says the International Boxing case gov- 
erns and his complaint should not have 
been dismissed. Which of the two tides 
catches professional football? We con- 
fess that the strength of the pull of both 
cases is about equal. 

Federal Base Ball of Baltimore v. Na- 
tional League survived in Toolson, we 
believe, only because of the historical in- 
dulgence of the Congress in not specifi- 
cally bringing the sport under the anti- 
trust acts for 30 years after the former 
decision was announced. Radovich says 
United States v. International Boxing 
means that only the professional sport 
of baseball is left with an immunity 
from the application of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1-7, 15 
note, 12 et seq. and that the immunity of 
baseball is really a historical accident. 
it is a good argument. 

However, no one has suggested that 
the difference between Toolson and In- 
ternational Boxing lies in the fact that 
it is probably the public belief that pro- 
fessional baseball has kept a cleaner 
house than professional boxing. (No 
slur on many, many fine men in the box- 
ing profession is intended.) To us it 
seems that, caught in between the com- 
mands of the two cases, we should deter- 
mine our ruling by the answer to the 
query: Is professional football business 
or sport more like the business of boxing 
or like the business of baseball? 


If our first step is correct: that we 
have the right to compare, then the sec- 
ond one is obvious. Football is a team 
sport. Its operation has just about the 
same aspects as baseball. Boxing is an 
individual sport. In professional foot- 
ball, very good arguments do exist for 
the indulgence of restraints on individ- 
ual players. Of course, such indulgence 
could not stand against the positive com- 
mands of the Congress. In boxing, ar- 
guments for restraints on the individu- 
al’s right to contract seem rather hollow. 


Further, it appears reasonable to us 
to assume that if Congressional indul- 
gence extended to and saved baseball 
from regulation, then the indulgence ex- 
tended to other team sports. 


{1] Further, even though Interna- 
tional Boxing governs here, we are con- 
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fident plaintiff has not stated a claim. 


As said in Feddersen Motors v. Ward, 
10 Cir., 180 F.2d 519, at page 522, “A 
general allegation * * * is not 
enough. While detail is not necessary, 
it is essential that the complaint allege 
facts from which it can be determined 
as a matter of law that by reason of in- 
tent, tendency or the inherent nature of 
the contemplated acts, the conspiracy 
was reasonably calculated to prejudice 
the public interest by unduly restrict- 
ing the free flow of interstate com- 
merce.” 


{2} Distilled, plaintiff's allegation is 
really that there was a conspiracy to 
eliminate football leagues not affiliated 
with National, particulariy another 
league called the All America Confer- 
ence. The alleged methods would be 
control of players by the reserve clause 
and blacklists. (It seems doubtful that 
restraint on Radovich and others so sit- 
uated is a restraint on interstate com- 
merce.) 

And if he is to recover at all, it is 
more probable his must be a derivative 
right springing from the allegations of 
intent to “boycott and ruin the All 
America Conference.’ Within the four 
corners of the complaint, we doubt that 
the alleged means, restraint by the re- 
serve clause and its enforcement, is le- 
gally sufficient to support, without more, 
a conclusion that these means were cal- 
culated to prejudice the public or un- 
reasonably restrain interstate com- 
merce. According to Radovich, he in 
fact was able to play for the All Amer- 
ica Conference team and at a higher sal- 
ary. He alleges that he couldn’t play for 
National League teams any longer. 

We fail to discover any basis to say 
that the appellant has pleaded that All 
America or any other league was ruined, 
would be ruined or substantially affected 
by the complained of acts. The result 
cannot be presumed as a matter of law. 
In International there was alleged a col- 
lection of overt acts, which if true, lead 
easily to the conclusion (if boxing be 
commerce among the states) that the 
public-was adversely affected. There it 
easily flows from the allegations that a 
top-flight boxer could not obtain top- 
flight matches if he did not let Inter- 
national “own his soul.” Effect on the 
public interest there requires no search- 
ing or speculation. 


Judgment affirmed. 
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(28 U. 8. 200) 


FEDERAL BASE BALL CLUB OF BALTI- 
MORE, Inc., v. NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 


PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL CLUBS 
et al. 


(Argued April 19, 1922. Decided May 29, 
1922.) 


No. 204. 
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*Mr. Justice HOLMDBS delivered the opin- 
fon of the Court. 

This is a suit for threefold damages 
brought by the plaintiff in error under the 
Anti-Trust Acts of July 2, 1890, c. 647, § 7, 
26 Stat. 209, 210 (Comp. St. § 85829), and of 
October 15, 1914, c. 323, § 4, 38 Stat. 730, 731 
(Comp. St. § 8835d). The defendants are the 
National League of Professional Base Ball 
Clubs and the American League of Profes 
sional Base Ball Clubs, unincorporated as- 
sociations, composed respectively of groups 
of eight incorporated base ball clubs, joined 
as defendants; the presidents of the two 
Leagues and a third person, constituting 
what is known as the National Commission, 
having considerable powers in carrying out 
an agreement between the two Leagues; and 
three other persons having powers in the 
Federal League of Professional Base Ball 
Clubs, the relation of which to this case 
will be explained. It is alleged that these 
defendants conspired to monopolize the base 
ball business, the means adopted being set 
forth with a detail which, in the view that 
we take, it is unnecessary to repeat. 

The plaintiff is a base ball club incorpo- 
rated in Maryland, and with seven other cor- 
porations was a member of the Federal 
League of Professional Base Ball Players, a 
corporation under the laws of Indiana, that 
attempted to compete with the combined de- 
fendants. It alleges that the defendants de- 
stroyed the Federal League by buying up 
some of the constituent clubs and in one 
way or another inducing all those clubs ex- 
cept the plaintiff to leave their League, and 
that the three persons connected with the 
Federal League and named as defendants, one 
of them being the President of the League, 
took part in the conspiracy. Great damage 
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to the plaintiff is alleged. The *plaintiff ot 
tained a verdict for $80,000 in the Supreme 
Court and a judgment for treble the amount 
was entered, but the Court of Appeals, after 
an elaborate discussion, held that the defend- 
ants were not within the Sherman Act. The 
appellee, the plaintiff, elected to stand on the 
record in order to bring the case to this 
Court at once, and thereupon judgment was 
ordered for the defendants. National League 
of Professional Buseball Clubs v. Federa) 
Baseball Club of Baltimore, 269 Fed. 681, 688, 
50 App. D. C. 165. It is not argued that the 
plaintiff waived any rights by its course. 
Thomsen v. Cayser, 243 U. S. 66, 37 Sun. Ct. 
358. 61 L. Fd. 597, Ann. Cas. 1917D, 322. 
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The decision of the Court of Appeals went 
to the root of the case and if correct makes 
it unnecessary to consider other serious dif- 
ficulties In the way of the plaintiff's recov- 
ery. A summary statement of the nature of 
the business involved will be enough to pre- 
sent the point. The clubs composing the 
Leagues are in different cities and for the 
most part in different States. The end of 
the elaborate organizations and sub-organi- 
zations that are described in the pleadings 
and evidence is that these clubs shall play 
against one another in public exhibitions for 
money, one or the other club crossing a state 
line in order to make the meeting possible. 
When as the result of these contests one club 
has won the pennant of its League ‘and an- 
other club has won the pennant of the other 
Leugue, there is a final competition for the 
world’s championship between these two. Of 
course the scheme requires constantly repeat- 
ed travelling on the part of the clubs, which 
is provided for, controlled and disciplined by 
the organizations, and this it is said means 
commerce among the States. But we are of 
opinion that the Court of Appeals was right. 

Ii, 2] The business is giving exhibitions of 
base ball, which are purely state affairs. It 
is true that in order to attain for these ex- 
hibitions the great popularity that they have 
achieved, competitions must be arranged be- 
tween clubs from different cities and States. 

*2090 

But the fact that in or*der to give the exhibi- 
tions the Leagues must induce free persons to 
cross state lines and must arrange and pay 
for their doing so is not enough to change 
the character of the business. Aceording to 
the distinction insisted upon in Hooper v. 
California, 155 U. S. 648, 655, 15 Sup. Ct. 207, 
39 L. Ed. 297, the transport is a mere inci- 
dent, not the essential thing. That to which 
it is incident, the exhibition, although made 
for money would not be called trade or com- 
merce in the commonly accepted use of those 
words. As it is put by the defendant, per- 
sonal effort, not related to production, is not 
a subject of commerce. That which in its 
consummation is not commerce does not be- 
come commerce among the States because 
the transportation that we have mentioned 
takes place. To repeat the illustrations given 
by the Court below, a firm of lawyers send- 
ing out a member to argue a case, or the 
Chautauqua lecture bureau sending out lec- 
turers, does not engage in such commerce be- 
cause the lawyer or lecturer goes to another 
State. 

If we are right the plaintiff's business is 
to be described in the same way ard the re- 
strictions by contract that prevented the 
plaintiff from getting players to break their 
bargains and the other conduct charged 
against the defendants were not an interfer- 
ence with commerce among the States. 

Judgment affirmed. 








346 U.S. 356 
TOOLSON v. NEW YORK YANKEES, 
Inc, et al. 


KOWALSKI v. CHANDLER et al. 


CORBETT et al. v. CHANDLER et al. 
Nos. 18, 23 and 25. 


Argued Oct. 13, 14, 1953. 


Decided Nov. 9, 1953. 


Rehearing Denied Dec. 14, 1953. 
See 346 U.S. 917, 74 S.Ct. 271. 


Actions under the federal antitrust 
laws (15 US.C.A. § 1 et seq.) brought 
by professional baseball players against, 
inter alia, the owners of professional 
baseball clubs. In case No. 18, a deci- 
sion by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of California, 
Central Division, 101 F.Supp. 93, ad- 
verse to the plaintiff, was affirmed on 
appeal by the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 200 F.2d 198. In cases Nos. 
23 and 25, the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio 
dismissed the complaints, and the plain- 
tiffs appealed. The Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 202 F.2d 413, and 202 F.2d 
428, affirmed. On certiorari granted, the 
United States Supreme Court disposed 
of all three cases by adhering to its prior 
determination that Congress had no in- 
tention of including the business of 
baseball within the scope of the Federal 
antitrust laws. 


Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice 
Reed, dissented. 


PER CURIAM. 

[1,2] In Federal Baseball Club of 
Baltimore v. National League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs, 1922, 259 U.S. 
200, 42 S.Ct. 465, 66 L.Ed. 898, 

357 

this 
Court held that the business of provid- 
ing public baseball games for profit be- 
tween clubs of professional baseball 
players was not within the scope of the 
federal antitrust laws. Congress has had 
the ruling under consideration but has 
not seen fit to bring such business under 
these laws by legislation having pro- 
spective effect. The business has thus 
been left for thirty years to develop, 
on the understanding that it was not 
subject to existing antitrust legislation. 
The present cases ask us to overrule the 
prior decision and, with retrospective ef- 
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fect, hold the legislation applicable. We 
think that if there are evils in this field 
which now warrant application to it of 
the antitrust laws it should be by legis- 
lation. Without re-examination of the 
underlying issues, the judgments below 
are affirmed on the authority of Federal 
Baseball Club of Baltimore v. National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs, 
supra, so far as that decision determines 
that Congress had no intention of in- 
cluding the business of baseball within 
the scope of the federal antitrust laws. 


Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice BURTON, with whom Mr. 
Justice REED concurs, dissenting. 


Whatever may have been the situation 
when the Federal Baseball Club case? 
was decided in 1922, I am not able to 
join today’s decision which, in effect, 
announces that organized baseball, in 
1953, still is not engaged in interstate 
trade or commerce. In the light of or- 
ganized baseball’s well-known and wide- 
ly distributed capital investments used in 
conducting competitions between teams 
constantly traveling between states, its 
receipts and expenditures of large sums 
transmitted between states, its numerous 
purchases of materials in interstate com- 
merce, 


358 

the attendance at its local ex- 
hibitions of large audiences often travel- 
ing across state lines, its radio and tele- 
vision activities which expand its audi- 
ences beyond state lines, its sponsorship 
of interstate advertising, and its highly 
organized “farm system” of minor league 
baseball clubs, coupled with restrictive 
contracts and understandings between 
individuals and among clubs or leagues 
playing for profit throughout the Unit- 
ed States, and even in Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba, it is a contradiction in terms 
to say that the defendants in the cases 
before us are not now engaged in in- 
terstate trade or commerce as_ those 
terms are used in the Constitution of the 
United States and in the Sherman Act, 
15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1-7, 15 note.* 
{. Federal Baseball Club v. National 

Lengue, 259 U.S. 200, 42 S.Ct. 465, 66 
L.Ed. 898. 


2. Compare Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168, 
19 L.Ed. 357; and Hooper v. People of 


State of California, 155 U.S. 648, 15 S. 
“Ct. 207, 39 L.Ed. 297; with United States 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n, 322 
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In 1952 the Subcommittee on Study 
of Monopoly Power, of the House of 
Representatives Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, after extended hearings, issucd 
a report dealing with organized base- 
ball in relation to the Sherman Act. In 
that report it said: 


“‘Organized baseball’ is a com- 
bination of approximately 380 sep- 
arate baseball clubs, operating in 42 
different States, the District of Co- 


lumbia, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico 
* - * 


“Inherently, professional baseball 
is intercity, intersectional, and in- 
terstate. At the beginning of the 
1951 season, the clubs within organ- 
ized baseball were divided among 52 
different leagues. Each league is an 
unincorporated association of from 
6 to 10 clubs which play champion- 
ship baseball games among 

359 
them- 


selves according to a prearranged 
schedule. Such » ‘sague organiza- 
tion is essential for the successful 
operation of baseball as a business. 
* - * * 7 * 


“Of the 52 leagues associated 
within organized baseball in 1961, 
39 were interstate in nature.” 3 


a 

In the Federal Baseball Club case the 
Court did not state that even if the ac- 
tivities of organized baseball amounted 
to interstate trade or commerce those 
activities were exempt from the Sherman 
Act. The Court acted on its determina- 
tion that the activities before it did not 
amount te interstate commerce. The 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, in that case, in 1921, described 
a major leagu: baseball game as “local 
in its beginning and in its end.”* This 
Court stated that “The business is giv- 
ing exhibitions of baseball, which are 
purely state affairs”, and the transporta- 


Er 


U.S. 533, 64 S.Ct. 1162, 88 L.Ed. 1440; 
and Lorain Journal Co. v. United States, 
342 U.S. 143, 72 S.Ct. 181, 96 L.Ed. 
162. See also, Times-Picayune Publish- 
ing Co. v. United States, 345 U.S. 594, 
73 S.Ct. 872; United States v. National 
Ass'n of Real Estate Boards, 339 U-S. 
485, 70 S.Ct. 711, 94 L.Ed. 1007; Unit- 
ed States v. Crescent Amusement Co., 
23 U.S. 173, 6 S.Ct. 254, 89 LEd. 
160; American Medical Ass'n v. United 


States, 317 U.S. 519, 63 S.Ct. 326, 87 
L.Ed. 434. 

3. H.R.Kep. No. 2002, 82d Cng., 2d Sess. 
4, 5. 

“The primary sources of revenue for 
baseball clubs are admissions, radio and 
television, and concessions. The follow- 
ing table indicates the combined revenue 
of the 16 major-league clubs from these 
sources for the years 1929, 1939, and 
1950. 


“Major league revenue 
“(In thousands of dollars) 








“Source of revenue 1939 1950 
Sette ee 28 8 SO 6,559.1 6,766.6 18,334.8 
ee Ge es os ene oc 2,221.4 2,320.2 4,517.8 
Exhibition games _____.___.__. 422.6 515.7 911.5 
Radio and television ___.______. 0 884.5; 8,365.5 
Concessions (net) ._.......__. 582.8 850.3 2,936.3 
Bee he thea eel sees tae anly 733.4 776.0 1,969.6 

Gross receipts ____._..__.. 10,519.5 12,113.3 32,035.5 





“1 Data unavailable for 2 clubs: Chi- 
cago, American League; and Pittsburgh, 
National League. 

= 7 . * s - a 

“The fastest-growing source of reve- 
nue for major league clubs is radio and 
television. Receipts from these media of 
interstate commerce were nonexistent 
in 1929. In 1939, 7.3 percent of the 
clubs’ revenue came from this source; 
and in 1950, this share rose to 10.5 per- 
cent. 

“Portrayed in absolute terms, the grow- 
ing importance of radio and television 


becomes even more pronounced. Re- 
ceipts rose from nothing in 1929 to $884,- 
500 in 1989 and $3,365,500 in 1950. Re- 
ported income from primary radio and 
television contracts for 1951 indicate 
that this sharp increase is continuing. 
* * * To this must be added $110,000 
for the sale of radio and television rights 
to the 1951 all-star game and $1,075,000 
for the sale of similar rights to the 1951 
world series.” Id., at 5-6. 


4. National League of Professional Basebal? 
Clubs v. Federal Baseball Club, 50 App. 
D.C. 165, 169, 269 F. 681, 685. 
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tion of players and equipment between 
states “is a mere incident * * *,”5 
The main thrust of the argument of 
counsel for organized baseball, both in 
the Court of Appeals and in this Court, 
was in support of that proposition.* Al- 
though counsel did argue that the activi- 
ties of organized baseball, even if 
amounting to interstate commerce, did 
not violate the Sherman Act,’ the Court 
significantly refrained from expressing 
its opinion on that issue. 


That the Court realized that the then 
incidental interstate features of organ- 
ized baseball might rise to a magnitude 
that would compel recognition of them 
independently is indicated by the state- 
ment made in 1923 by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, the writer of the Court’s opin- 
ion in the Federal Baseball Club case. 
In 1923, in considering a bill in equity 
alleging a violation of the Sherman Act 
by parties presenting local exhibitions on 
an interstate vaudeville circuit, the Court 
held that the bill should be considered 
on its merits and, in writing for the 
Court, 
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Mr. Justice Holmes said “The bill 

was brought before the decision of the 

Baseball Club Case, and it may be that 

what in general is incidental, in some 

instances may rise to a magnitude that 

requires it to be considered independ- 
ently.” § 





5. 259 U.S., at page 208, 209, 42 S.Ct. at 
page 466. 


6. See brief for appellants in the Court of 
Appeals, pp. 45-67; brief for defendants 
in error in this Court, pp. 45-66. 


7. See brief for appellants in Court of 
Appeals, pp. 68-72; brief for defendants 
in error in this Court, pp. 66-72. 


8. Hart v. B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, 
262 U.S. 271, 274, 43 S.Ct. 540, 541, 67 
L.Ed. 977, and see North American Co. 
v. Securities and Exchange Comm., 327 
U.S. 686, 694, 66 S.Ct. 785, 791, 90 L. 
Fd. 945. 


9. In opposing approval of four exclusion- 
ary bills then pending, the Subcommittee 
did not take the stand that organized 
baseball and other comparable sports, al- 
though constituting interstate trade or 
commerce, already are exempt from the 
broad coverage of the Sherman Act. On 
the contrary, it said: 

“Four bills have been introduced in the 
Congress, three in the House, one in the 
Senate, intending to give baseball! and all 
other professional sports a complete and 
unlimited immunity from the antitrust 
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The 1952 report of the Congressional 
Subcommittee previously mentioned also 
said: 


“Under judicial interpretations of 
this constitutional provision [the 
commerce clause], the Congress has 
power to investigate, and pass leg- 
islation dealing with professional 
baseball, or more particularly ‘or- 
ganized baseball,’ if that business is, 
or affects, interstate commerce. 

° * * + . > 


“After full review of all of the 
foregoing facts and with due con- 
sideration of modern judicial inter- 
pretation of the scope of the com- 
merce clause, it is the studied judg- 
ment of the Subcommittee on the 
Study of Monopoly Power that the 
Congress has jurisdiction to investi- 
gate and legislate on the subject 
of professional baseball.”” H.R.Rep. 
No. 2002, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 4, 7, 
and see 111-139.® 
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In cases Nos. 18 and 23 the plaintiffs 


here allege that they are professional 
baseball players who have been damaged 
by enforcement of the standard “reserve 
clause” in their contracts pursuant to 
nationwide agreements among the de- 
fendants. In effect they charge that 
in 
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violation of the Sherman Act, or- 


laws. The requested exemption would 
extend to all professional sperts enter- 
prises and to all acts in the conduct of 
such enterprises. The law would no 
longer require competition in any facet of 
business activity of any sport enterprise. 
Thus the sale of radio and television 
rights, the management of stadia, the 
purchase and sale of advertising, the con- 
cession industry, and many other busi- 
ness activities, as well as the aspects of 
baseball which are solely related to the 
Promotion of competition on the play- 
ing field, would be immune and untonch- 
able. Such a broad exemption could not 
be granted without substantially repeal- 


ing the antitrust laws.” Id., at 220. 
10. “The reserve clause is popularly believ- 
ed to be some provision in the player 
contract which gives to the club in or- 
ganized baseball which first signs a play- 
er a continuing and exclusive right to 
his services. Comuinissioner Frick tes 
tified that this popular understanding 
was essentially correct. He pointed out, 
however, that the reserve clause is not 
merely a provision in the contract, but 
also incorporates a reticulated system of 


rules and regulations which enable, in- 
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ganized baseball, through its illegal mo- 
nopoly and unreasonable restraints of 
trade, exploits the players who attract 
the profits for the benefit of the clubs 
and leagues. Similarly, in No. 25, the 
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plaintiffs allege that because of illegal 
and inequitable agreements of interstate 
scope between organized baseball and the 
Mexican League binding each to respect 
the other’s “reserve clauses” they have 


lost the services of and contract rights 
to certain baseball players. The plain- 
tiffs also allege that the defendants have 
entered into a combination, conspiracy 
and monopoly or an attempt to monopo- 
lize professional baseball in the United 
States to the substantial damage of the 
plaintiffs. 


Conceding the major asset which base- 
ball is to our Nation, the high place it 


eee 


deed require, the entire baseball organ- 

ization to respect and enforce each club's 

exclusive and continuous right to the 
services of its players.” H.R.Rep. No. 

2002, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 111. See also, 

Section VII, The Reserve Clause, Id., at 

111-139, and Gardella v. Chandler, 2 Cir., 

172 F.2d 402. 

In No. 18 the following specific allega- 
tions appear and those in No. 23 are 
comparable: 

“Es. 

“That ,the Defendants, and each of 
them, have entered into or agreed to be 
bound by a contract in the restraint of 
Interstate Commerce; that said contract 
is designated as the Major-Minor League 
Agreement, daed December 6, 1946, 
and provides in effect that: 

“1. All players’ contracts in the Ma- 
jor Leagues shall be of one form and 
that all players’ contracts in the Minor 
Leagues shall be of one form. 

“2. That all players’ contracts in any 
league must provide that the Club or 
any assignee thereof shall have the op- 
tion to renew the player's contract each 
year and that the player shall not play 
for any other club but the club with 
which he has a contract or the assignee 
thereof. 

“3. That each club shall, on or be- 
fore a certain date each year, designate 
a reserve list of active and eligible play- 
ers which it desires to reserve for the en- 
suing year. That no player on such a 
reserve list may thereafter be eligible to 
play for any other club until his contract 
has been assigned ‘or until he has been 
released 

“4. That the player shall be bound by 
any assignment of his contract by the 
club, and that his remuneration shall be 
the same as that usually paid by the 
assignee club to other players of like 
ability. 

“5. That there shall be no negotiations 
between a player and uny other club 
from the one which he is under contract 
or reservation respeciing employment ei- 
ther present or prospective unless the 
Club with which the player is connected 
shall have in writing expressly author- 
ized such negotiations prior to their com- 
mencement. 

“G. That in the case of Major League 
players, the Commissioner of Baseball 


and in the case of Minor League players, 
the President of the National Associa- 
tion, may determine that the best inter- 
ests of the game require a player to be 
declared ineligible and, after such decla- 
ration, no club shall be permitted to em- 
ploy him unless he shall have been re- 
instated from the ineligible list. 

“7. That an ineligible player whose 
name is omitted from a reserve list shall 
not thereby be rendered eligible for serv- 
ice unless and until he has applied for 
and been granted reinstatement. 

“8. That any player who violates his 
contract or reservation, or who partici- 
pates in a game with or against a club 
containing or controlled by ineligible play- 
ers or 8 player under indictment for con- 
duct detrimental to the good repute of 
professional baseball, shall be considered 
an ineligible player and placed on the 
ineligible list. 

“9. That an ineligible player must be 
reinstated before he may be released 
from his contract. 

“10. That clubs shall not tender con- 
tracts to ineligible players until they 
are reinstated. 

“11. That no club may release uncon- 
ditionally an ineligible player unless such 
player is first reinstated from the ineli- 
gible list to the active list. 

° +. 7. * oJ * * 

“XIII. 

“That by reason of Plaintiff being 
placed and held on said ineligible list as 
hereinabove set out and the making of 
the aforementioned contract by the De- 
fendants, the Defendants, and each of 
them, have refused since the 25th day 
of May, 1950, and still do refuse to al- 
low Plaintiff to play professional base- 
ball, and that Plaintiff has thereby been 
deprived of his means of livelihood, all 
to the Plaintiff's damages in the sym of 
$125,000.00.” 

The complaint also contains & separate 
cause of action alleging that the defend- 
ants, by virtue of their agreements, have 
entered into a combingtion and conspira- 
cy in the restraint of trade or commerce 
ameng the several states, and another 
cause of action alleging that the defend- 
ants have, by their agreements, combined 
to monopolize professional baseball in 
the United States. 








enjoys in the hearts of our people and 
the possible justification of special treat- 
ment for organized sports which are 
engaged in interstate trade or com- 
merce, the authorization of such treat- 
ment is a matter within the discretion 
of Congress.“ Congress, however, has 
enacted no express exemption of organ- 
ized baseball from the Sherman Act, and 
no court has demonstrated the existence 
of an implied exemption from that Act 
of any sport that is so highly organized 
as to amount to an interstate monopoly 
or which restrains interstate trade or 
commerce. In the absence of such an 
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exemption, the present 
365 
popularity of or- 
ganized baseball increases, rather than 
diminishes, the importance of its com- 
pliance with standards of reasonableness 
comparable with those now required by 
law of interstate trade or commerce. It 
is interstate trade or commerce and, as 
such, it is subject to the Sherman Act 
until exempted. Accordingly, I would 
reverse the judgments in the instant 
cases and remand the causes to the re- 
spective District Courts for a considera- 
tion of the merits of the alleged viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act. 


eee 


il. E. g., Congress has expressly exempted 
certain specific activities from the Sher- 
man Act, as in § 6 of the Clayton Act, 
38 Stat. 731, 15 U.S.C. § 17, 15 U.S.C. 
A. § 17 (labor organizations), in the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act, 42 Stat. 388-389, 7 U. 
S.C. §§ 291, 202, 7 U.S.C.A. §§ 291, 292 


(farm cooperatives), and in the McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act, 59 Stat. 34, 61 Stat. 
448, 15 U.S.C. (Supp. V) § 1013, 15 U. 
S.C.A. § 1013 (insurance). And see Apex 
Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 310 U.S. 469, 501, 
512, 60 S.Ct. 982, 996, 1002, 84 L.Ed. 
1311. 
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UNITED STATES 
v. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE et al. 


No. 12808. 


United States District Court, 
E. D. Pennsylvania. 


Nov. 12, 1953. 


The United States of America 
brought action against the National 
Football League and football teams to 
enjoin enforcement of by-laws of the Na- 
tional Football League restraining tele- 
vising and radio broadcasting of pro- 
fessional football games. The District 
Court, Grim, J., held that restriction 
preventing telecasting of outside games 
into home territories of other teams on 
days when other teams were playing at 
home was not illegal under the Sherman 
Act, but that restrictions on telecasting 
outside games in home territories when 
home teams were playing games away 
from home and telecasting them in their 
home territories, and restricting radio 
broadcasting of outside games in home 
territories on days when home teams 
were playing at home and on days when 
home teams were playing games away 
from home and were either televising 
or broadcasting them in their home ter- 
ritories were illegal, and that enforce- 
ment of by-law giving Football Commis- 
sion power to prevent all television and 
radio broadcasts would be enjoined to 
prohibit Football Commissioner from 
exercising his power to disapprove con- 
tracts for purpose of effecting and 
maintaining illegal territorial restric- 
tions. 


Decree in accordance with opinion. 


GRIM, District Judge. 
Article X of the by-laws of the Na- 


1. The following special provisions create 
exceptions to the general 75-mile rule: 
In the case of the Green Bay Packers 
the home territory includes all of Mil- 
waukee County, which covers an area 
more than 75 miles from Green Bay. 
When League cities are within 100 miles 
of each other the territorial right of 
ench extends to half the distance be- 
tween the cities (eg. New York and 
Philadelphia; Washington and Balti- 
more). Either club in Chicago (Cardi- 
nals or Bears) may permit broadcasting 
(but not telecasting) of its own games 
in Chiengo without limitation. 


2. An “outside game” is a game which is 


tional Football League provides that no 
club shall cause or permit a game in 
which it is engaged to be telecast or 
broadcast by a station within 75 miles of 
another League City on the day that the 
home club of the other city is either play- 
ing @ game in its home city or is playing 
away from home and broadcasting or 
televising its game by use of a station 
within 75 miles of its home city, unless 
permission for such broadcast or telecast 
is obtained from the home club.! The 
evidence is uncontradicted that it is the 
general policy of the clubs to refuse to 
permit the broadcasting or televising of 
“outside games’”® in their home territo- 
ries and that such permission has sel- 
dom been granted. Most League games, 
particularly regular season games, are 
played on Sundays, and since the teams, 
when they are not playing at home, al- 
most always either broadcast or televise 
their “away games”3 in their home ter- 
ritories, the restrictions of Article X 
effectively prevent “live” broadcasts or 
telecasts* of practically all outside games 
in all the home territories. 


The government has filed this action 
secking an injunction against the en- 
forcement of the provisions of Article 
X, contending that they are illegal under 
the Sherman Act, 15 U.S.C.A. § 1 et seq., 
which provides: 

“$1. Every contract, combination 

* * * or conspiracy in restraint 

of trade or commerce among the sev- 

eral states * * * is declared to 
be illegal * * *#.” 

{1} The by-laws have been agreed to 
by all the League members and are bind- 
ing upon all of them. They clearly con- 
stitute a contract within the meaning of 
the word as it is used in the Sherman 
Act. Associated Press v. United States, 





played outside the home territory of a 
particular home club and in which that 
home club is not a participant. 


3. An “away game” is a game played by a 
particular home club outside of its own 
home territory. 


4. “Live” telecasts are telecasts made si- 
multanecusly with the playing of the 
game as contrasted with movies of the 
game telecast subsequent to the playing 
of the game. “Live” broadcasts are 
radio broadcasts made _ simultaneously 
with the playing of the game as con- 
trasted with sound recordings or tran- 
scriptions broadcast after the game has 
been played. 








326 U.S. 1, 8, 65 S.Ct. 1416, 89 L.Ed. 
2013. 


An analysis of the provisions of Ar- 
ticle X a f the evidence pertaining 
thers shows that Article X coutains 
four basic provisions material to this 
anti-trust suit. (1) It prevents the 
telecasting of outside games into the 
home territories of other teams on days 
when the other teams are playing at 
home. (2) It prevents the telecasting of 
outside games into the home territories 
of other teams on days when the other 
teams are playing away from home and 
permitting the telecast of their games 
into their home territories. (3) It pre- 
vents the broadcasting by radio of out- 
side games into the home territories of 
other teams both on days when the other 
teams are playing at home and on days 
when the other teams are playing away 
from home and are permitting the games 
to be broadcast or televised into their 
home territories. (4) It gives the 
Football Commissioner an unlimited pow- 
er to prevent any and all clubs from 
televising or broadcasting any or all of 
its or their games. Since the facts in 
reference to each of these provisions pre- 
sent somewhat different anti-trust law 
problems, they will be considered sepa- 
rately. 


I. 
Is the provision which prevents the 
telecasting of outside games into the 
home territories of other teams on days 


when the other teams are playing at 
home illegal ? 


There can be little doubt that this pro- 
vision constitutes a contract in restraint 
of trade. The market for the public ex- 
hibition of football no longer is limited 
to the spectators who attend the games. 
Since the advent of television and radio, 
the visual and aural projections of foot- 
ball games can be marketed anywhere in 
the world where there are television or 
radio facilities to transmit and receive 
them. When a football team agrees to 
restrict the projection of its games in the 
home areas of other teams it thereby cuts 
itself off from this part of its potential 
market. Since the clubs of the National 
Football League have agreed at certain 
times not to project their games into the 
home territories of other clubs they have 
given that part of their market at those 
certain times exclusively to other teams. 
In return, each of them has been given 
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the right to market its own games with- 
out competition in its own home area 
under the same circumstances. The pur- 
pose and effect of this is to restrict out- 
side competition on the part of other 
teams in the home area of each club. 
This, therefore, is a clear case of allocat- 
ing marketing territories among com- 
petitors, which is a practice generally 
held illegal under the anti-trust laws. 
United States v. Addyston Pipe & Steel 
Co., 6 Cir., 85 F. 271, affirmed 175 U.S. 
211, 20 S.Ct. 96, 44 L.Ed. 136; United 
States v. Aluminum Co. of America, 2 
Cir., 148 F.2d 416, 427. 


{2-7} An allocation of marketing ter- 
ritories for the purpose of restricting 
competition, however, is not always ille- 
gal. There is no simple formula “to dis- 
place the rule of reason by which 
breaches of the Sherman Law are deter- 
mined. Nor is ‘division of territory’ so 
self-operating a category of Sherman 
Law violations as to dispense with an- 
alysis of the practical consequences of 
what on paper is a geographic division of 
territory.” Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
v. United States, 341 U.S. 593, 605, 71 
S.Ct. 971, 978, 95 L.Ed. 1199 (dissenting 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter). 


“The restrictions the act imposes 
are not mechanical or artificial. Its 
general phrases * * * call for vig- 
ilance in the detection and frustra- 
tion of all efforts unduly to restrain 
the free course of interstate com- 
merce, but they do not seek to estab- 
lish a mere delusive liberty either by 
making impossible the normal and 
fair expansion of that commerce or 
the adoption of reasonable measures 
to protect it from injurious and de- 
structive practices and to promote 
competition upon a sound basis. 
* * * Realities must dominate the 
judgment. The mere fact that the 
parties to an agreement eliminate 
competition between themselves is 
not enough to condemn it.” Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc. v. United States, 
288 U.S. 344, 360, 53 S.Ct. 471, 474, 
77 L.Ed. 825. 


“The legality of an agreement or 
regulation cannot be determined by 
so simple a test, as whether it re- 
strains competition. Every agree- 
ment concerning trade, every reg- 
ulation of trade, restrains. To bind, 
to restrain, is of their very essence 
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The true test of legality is whether 
the restraint imposed is such as 
merely regulates and perhaps there- 
by promotes competition or whether 
it is such as may suppress or even 
destroy competition. To determine 
that question the court must ordi- 
narily consider the facts peculiar to 
the business to which the restraint is 
applied; its condition before and 
after the restraint was imposed; the 
nature of the restraint and its effect, 
actual or probable. The history of 
the restraint, the evil believed to 
exist, the reason for adopting the 
particular remedy, the purpose or 
end sought to be attained, are all 
relevant facts. This is not because 
a good intention will save an other- 
wise objectionable regulation or the 
reverse; but because knowledge of 
intent may help the court to inter- 
pret facts and to predict conse- 
quences.” Chicago Board of Trade 
v. United States, 246 U.S. 231, 38 S. 
Ct. 242, 244, 62 L.Ed. 683. 


{8-10} An agreement may constitute 
a restraint of trade, but that does not 
necessarily mean that it is illegal. To be 
illegal a contract must cause both a re- 
straint of trade and an unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey v. United States, 221 U.S. 1, 
31 S.Ct. 502, 55 L.Ed. 619, United States 
v. American Tobacco Co., 221 U.S. 106, 31 
S.Ct. 632, 55 L.Ed. 663; Appalachian 
Coals, Inc. v. United States, 288 U.S. 
344, 53 S.Ct. 471, 77 L.Ed. 825; United 
States v. Columbia Steel Co., 334 U.S. 
495, 68 S.Ct. 1107, 92 L.Ed. 1533.5 


The principal question in the present 
case is whether the particular restraints 
imposed by Article X are reasonable or 
unreasonable. 


Professional football is a unique type 
of business. Like other professional 
sports which are organized on a league 


basis it has problems which no other 
business has. The ordinary business 
makes every effort to sell as much of 
its product or services as it can. In the 
course of doing this it may and often 
does put many of its competitors out of 
business. The ordinary businessman is 
not troubled by the knowledge that he is 
doing so well that his competitors are 
being driven out of business. 

Professional teams in a league, how- 
ever, must not compete too well with 
each other in a business way. On the 
playing field, of course, they must com- 
pete as hard as they can all the time. 
But it is not necessary and indeed it is 
unwise for all the teams to compete as 
hard as they can against each other in a 
business way. If all the teams should 
compete as hard as they can in a busi- 
ness way, the stronger teams would be 
likely to drive the weaker ones into 
financial failure. If this should happen 
not only would the weaker teams fail. 
but eventually the whole league, both 
the weaker and the stronger teams, 
would fail, because without a league no 
team can operate profitably. 


It is particularly true in the National 
Football League that the teams should 
not compete too strongly with each other 
in a business way. The evidence shows 
that in the National Football League less 
than half the clubs over a period of 
years are likely to be financially suc- 
cessful. There are always teams in the 
League which are close to financial fail- 
ure. Under these circumstances it is 
both wise and essential that rules be 
passed to help the weaker clubs in their 
competition with the stronger ones and 
to keep the League in fairly even bal- 
ance. 


The winning teams usually are the 
wealthier ones and unless restricted by 
artificial rules the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer (as Commissioner 


5. At this late date in anti-trust law his- 
tory it is not necessary to discuss the 
reason why a restraint of trade is illegal 
only if it is unreasonable. It is sufficient 
to say that if restraints are reasonable 
by common law standards they are legal 
under the Sherman Act. Justice Ntone 
put it this way in Apex Hosiery Co. v. 
Leader, 310 U.S. 469, at page 498, 60 S. 
Ct. 982, at page 995, && Led. 1311: 
“This Court has * * ®* repeatedly 
recognized that the restraints at which 
the Sherman law is aimed, and which 


are described by its terms, are only those 
which are comparable to restraints 
deemed illegal at common law”. Al- 
though there is much state common fiw 
on the subject of which restraints of 
trade are reasonable, (Sce Restatement, 
Contracts, Secs. 513 to 51%) under the 
federal anti-trust statutes federal rather 


than state decisions are controlling 
Compare Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins, 304 
U.S. 64, 58 S.Ct. 817, 82 L.Ed. 1188, with 
Sola Electric Co. v. Jefferson Co., 317 


U.S. 173, 176, 63 S.Ct. 172, 87 L.Ed. 165. 








Bell put it). Winning teams draw larg- 
er numbers of spectators to their games 
than do losing teams and from the 
larger gate receipts they make greater 
profits than do losing teams. With this 
greater wealth they can spend more 
money to obtain new players, they can 
pay higher salaries, and they can have 
better spirit among their players than 
can the weaker teams. With these bet- 
ter and happier players they will con- 
tinue to win most of their games while 
the weaker teams will continue to lose 
most of their games. The weaker teams 
share in the prosperity of the stronger 
teams to a certain extent, since as visit- 
ing teams they share in the gate re- 
ceipts of the stronger teams. But in 
time even the most enthusiastic fans of 
strong home teams will cease to be at- 
tracted to home games with increasingly 
weaker visiting teams. Thus, the net 
effects of allowing unrestricted business 
competition among the clubs are likely 
to be, first, the creation of greater and 
greater inequalities in the strength of 
the teams; second, the weaker teams 
being driven out of business; and, 
third, the destruction of the entire 
League. 


In order to try to keep its teams at 
approximately equal strength and to 
protect weaker teams from stronger 
teams, a league theoretically might use 
a number of devices. It might (1) limit 
the bonus price which could be paid to 
new players, (2) give the weaker teams 
a prior right over stronger teams to 
draft new players, (3) prohibit the sale 
of players after a certain day in the 
playing season, (4) limit the number of 
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players on each team, (5) limit the total 
amount of salaries which a team can 
pay, (6) give the lowest team in the 
league the right to draft a player from 
the highest team, when and if the highest 
team has won a certain number (three 
for instance) of consecutive champion- 
ships, and (7) reasonably restrict the 
projection of games by radio or television 
into the home territories of other teams.* 

It is easy to see that the first six 
devices would make it easier for weaker 
teams to compete with stronger ones.” 
The usefulness of the seventh device, 
however, in the protection of the weaker 
teams may not be so obvious, particular- 
ly since it prevents the weaker teams 
from televising into the home territories 
of the stronger teams as much as it pre- 
vents the stronger teams from telecast- 
ing into the home territories of the 
weaker ones. The evidence indicates 
that television audiences and sponsors 
have so little interest in games between 
weak teams that it is very difficult to 
obtain sponsors for outside telecasts of 
such games. Consequently, the weaker 
teams lose practically nothing by this 
television restriction. But they benefit 
greatly from it in that the restriction 
adds to their home game attendance by 
preventing potential spectators from 
staying at home to watch on television 
exciting outside head-on games between 
strong teams. The competitive position 
of the weaker teams is improved by this 
increase in home attendance, while the 
competitive position of the stronger 
teams is weakened somewhat by their in- 
ability to sell to sponsors the right to 
televise their desirable head-on games 





6. These devices may be necessary to pro- 
tect teams in comparatively small cities 
in their competition with teams in larger 
cities, because of the advantage which 
the larger population areas give to teams 
in the larger cities. The history of pro- 
fessional football does not show this, but 
its history on a sound basis is so short 
(the ruinous competition with the All- 
America Conference ended only in 1951) 
that it is not very illuminating. The 
experience of professional baseball, how- 
ever, is illuminating on this point. The 
professional baseball team which has 
the only American League franchise in 
the New York area, the New York 
Yankees, has dominated professional 
baseball so much in the last thirty years 
that most of the other teams no longer 
have any real hope of winning a cham- 
pionship. This is harmful to profession- 


al baseball generally. Certainly it is not 
merely a coincidence that the profes- 
sional baseball team which draws from a 
Population area twice as large as its 
nearest competitor wins almost all the 
championships 


7. It should be made clear that the dis- 


cussion relating to the first six protective 
devices and the note thereto is not based 
on evidence in the case and does not con- 
cern matters about which judicial notice 
can be taken. It is included for the pur- 
pose of pointing up professional foot- 
ball’s very serious problem of maintaining 
a league of teams fairly equal in player 
strength and with a reasonable chance of 
operating at a profit. It provides a the- 
oretical basis for an analysis of the sev- 
enth device, which, of course, is the sub- 
ject matter of this cage. 
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into the home territories of the weaker 
teams when the weaker teams are play- 
ing at home. 

A large part of defendants’ evidence 
was directed to the question of whether 
the televising of a team’s own home 
games *® in that team’s home ‘territory 
has an adverse effect on attendance at 
these home games. The evidence on this 
point, particularly the evidence relating 
to the great decrease in home attendance 
of the Los Angeles Rams during the 1950 
season when all its home games were 
televised at home, shows quite clearly 
that the telecasting of a home game into 
a home territory while the home game 
is being played has an adverse effect on 
the attendance at the game. This clearly 
indicates by implication that the telecast 
of an outside game, particularly a head- 
on game, also adversely affects attend- 
ance at a home game. 


That the telecast of outside games 
into home territories adversely affects 
the attendance at home games is shown 
also by the experience of college football 
teams. Telecasts of games on the day 
they are played drastically and adversely 
affect gate receipts in the home area of 
the club where the television spectacle 
is shown. This is true whether the game 
being televised is an outside game or a 
home game as is shown by the National 
Opinion Research Center’s studies. 
These studies are based solely upon data 
relating to the experience of college foot- 
ball with television, and because the 
testimony reveals some deficiencies in 
the methods pursued by the N. O. R. C. 
in making its studies and interpreting 
its data, its conclusions cannot be taken 
at full face value. However, the con- 
clusions in these reports concerning the 
adverse effect of telecasts of college out- 
side games on attendance at college home 
games do indicate that the telecasting of 
outside professional football games 
would have a similar adverse effect upon 
attendance at home games of the pro- 
fessional teams. 


The greatest part of the defendant 
clubs’ income is derived from the sale 
of tickets to games. Reasonable protec- 
tion of home game attendance is essen- 
tial to the very existence of the individ- 
ual clubs, without which there can be 
no League and no professional football 


as we know it today. 


This is not a case of one industry 
fighting the competition of another, as 
for instance coal fighting the competi- 
tion of oil, or railroads fighting the com- 
petition of trucks, or moving pictures 
fighting the competition of television. 
Football provides a magnificent spectacle 
for television programs and television 
provides an excellent outlet and market 
for football. They both can use and in- 
deed need each other. By working to- 
gether intelligently each will be an im- 
portant adjunct to the other. The ob- 
jective of the clubs in agreeing to a 
television blackout of the home territory 
(except for the remote possibility of a 
home game telecast) during the day a 
home game is played is not to restrain 
competition among the individual clubs 
in the sale of television rights or competi- 
tion among television stations and net- 
works and advertisers and advertising 
agencies in the purchase of such rights. 
This particular restriction promotes com- 
petition more than it restrains it in that 
its immediate effect is to protect the 
weak teams and its ultimate effect is to 
preserve the League itself. By thus pre- 
serving professional football this restric- 
tion makes possible competition in the 
sale and purchase of television rights in 


situations in which the restriction does 
not apply. 


[11] The purposes of the Sherman 
Act certainly will not be served by pro- 
hibiting the defendant clubs, particular- 
ly the weaker clubs, from protecting their 
home gate receipts from the disastrous 
financial effects of invading telecasts of 
outside games. The member clubs of the 
National Football League, like those of 
any professional athletic league, can ex- 
ist only as long as the league exists. 
The League is truly a unique business 
enterprise, which is entitled to protect 
its very existence by agreeing to reason- 
able restrictions on its member clubs. 
The first type of restriction imposed by 
Article X is a reasonable one and a legal 
restraint of trade. 

Is the restriction on telecasting outside 
games in home territories when the 
home teams are playing away games and 


telecasting them in their home territories 
illegal? 


nn 


8. There is no restriction on the right 
of each club to permit the telecast or 


broadcast of its own home games into 
its home territory 
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The reasonableness of this particular 
restriction ® must also be tested by its 
effect on the attendance and gate receipts 
of a team’s home games. It is obvious 
that on a day when the home team is 
playing an away game there is no gate 
attendance to be harmed back in its home 
area and the prohibition of outside tele- 
casts within its home area cannot serve 
to protect gate attendance at the away 
game, which is played in the opponent’s 
home territory. 


Several of defendants’ witnesses at- 
tempted to justify the restriction with 
the opinion that it is necessary in this 
situation to protect the home team’s 
“good will” by which they meant that 
the restriction is necessary to protect the 
home team from loss in gate receipts at 
subsequent home games. However, there 
is not one shred of evidence, not one 
specific example based on actual expe- 
rience, to support this opinion which, 
more accurately stated, is nothing more 
than conjecture. 


It is probably true, though not proved 
by the evidence, that the simultaneous 
telecasting of an outside game and an 
away game in the home area of the team 
playing away would result in a division 
of the television audience between the 
two games. Obviously the existence or 
the prospect of such competition would 
make the television rights to the home 
club’s away games less attractive to spon- 
sors and consequently less profitablé to 
the club." But this does not concern at- 
tendance at football games. Indeed, the 
testimony of defendants’ witnesses con- 
sistently indicates that the primary rea- 
son for the restrictions in this situation 
actually is to enable the clubs in the home 
territories to sell monopoly rights ™ to 
purchasers of television rights to away 
games. 


{12} The record in this case contains 
no factual justification * for Article X’s 
suppression of competing telecasts of 
League games when, for example, the 
Philadelphia Eagles’ away game is being 
televised in its home territory. Defend- 
ants’ speculation or conjecture that with- 
out such restriction gate attendance 
would decline a week or two later at the 
Eagles’ home game has little probative 
value. Article X’s restriction on this 
type of competition is an unreasonable 
and illegal restraint of trade. 


III. 


Is the restriction of the broadcasting 
by radio of outside games in home ter- 
ritories on days when the home teams 
are playing at home and on days when 
the home teams are playing away games 
and are either televising or broadcasting 
them in their home territories illegal? 


{13] There is no evidence whatso- 
ever indicating any adverse effect of 
radio broadcasts of outside games in the 
home territory of another club. Since 
each of the defendant clubs permits the 
broadcasting in its home area of all of 
its own games (both away games and 
home games), it is apparent that none 
of them feels that such broadcasts have 
any significant adverse effect on gate 
attendance at their own games. Indeed, 
the evidence indicates that broadcasts of 
outside games when there is no home 
game have a stimulating effect on at- 
tendance at home games because of the 
interest thereby created in professional 
football generally. Granting monopoly 
rights to broadcasts of away games 
(that is, the right to broadcast away 
games in the home territory coupled with 
the suppression of competition from 
“outside” broadcasts or telecasts) en- 
hances the value of such rights to pur- 


LL 


9. This restriction, like the first and third 
restrictions, constitutes an allocation of 
marketing territories. 


10. It is undoubtedly true, though again 
not proved by the evidence, that the tele- 
easting of an outside game in a home 
territory would attract listeners from 
the broadenst of the home club's nway 
game and thus make the broadcast rights 
to the away game less valuable to spon- 
sors and the club 


“Monopoly rights” in this context may 
be defined as the right granted to a 
purchaser to be not only the exclusive 


© 


telecaster of away game in the home 


team’s territory, but also the right to 
be the only telecaster of any League 
game, regardicss of the participants, on 
days when the away games are being 
played and televised back into the home 
territory. 


12. The Government contends that an 
agreement which allocates marketing ter- 
ritories is a violation per se of the Sher 
man Act. With this contention I dis- 
agree. However, such on agreement, 
in my opinion, is prima facie a_ viola- 
tion of the Act and it puts upon the de- 
fendants the burden of sustaining by evi- 
dence the reasonableness of the _ re- 
straint of trade. 
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chasers, but has no significant effect on 
attendance at football games. There is 
no factual justification for Article X’s 
territorial restrictions on the sale of 
radio broadcasting rights. Therefore, 
they are illegal under the Sherman Act. 


IV. 


Is the power of the Football Commis- 
sioner to prevent all television and radio 
broadcasts of games illegal? 


The fourth type of restriction imposed 
by Article X appears in the section 
which provides as follows: 

“Section 1. Any contract entered 
into by any club for telecasting or 
broadcasting its games shall be sub- 
ject to the conditions that: 

“(a) The sponsor, the contract it- 
self and the broadcasters who tele- 
cast or broadcast such games must 
have the written approval of the 
Commissioner of the National Foot- 
ball Leacue.” 


[14] The decision of the Commis- 
sioner in approving or disapproving con- 
tracts for the sale of radio and television 
rights is final, binding, conclusive and 
unappealable. Thus this section gives 
the League Commissioner, an employee 
of the League, unlimited and arbitrary 
power to prevent the broadcasting and 
televising of any and every game. He 
need assign no reason for his action. 
By virtue of his power to disapprove 
any and all contracts for the sale of 
radio and television rights he has the 
power to set up and enforce the very 
same restrictions hereinbefore held to 
be illegal. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the Commissioner must be prohibit- 
ed from exercising his veto power over 
contracts for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and enforcing these illegal territorial 
restrictions. Unless his power is limited 
in this manner, it would be a futile act 
for the Court to enjoin these illegal 
restraints. Accordingly, the enforce- 
ment of Section 1(a) of Article X will 
be enjoined in, such a way that the Com- 
missioner will be prohibited from exer- 
cising his power to disapprove contracts 
for the purpose of effecting and main- 
taining the territorial restrictions here- 
inbefore held to be illegz.. 


[15] Defendants contend that the ac- 
tion against them must be dismissed be- 
cause professional football 1s not com- 
merce or interstate commerce. This con- 
tention must be rejected. Radio and 
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television clearly are in interstate com- 
merce. Lorain Journal Co. v. United 
States, 342 U.S. 143, 72 S.Ct. 181, 96 L. 
Ed. 162; Allen B. Dumont Laboratories 
v. Carroll, 3 Cir., 184 F.2d 153. The 
restrictions by professional football on 
the sale of radio and television rights 
impose substantial restraints on the 
television and radio industry. Since the 
League by-laws restrict substantially 
something which is in interstate com- 
merce it is immaterial whether profes- 
sional football by itself is commerce or 
interstate commerce. Mandeville Island 
Farms v. Crystal Sugar Co., 334 U.S. 
219, 68 S.Ct. 996, 92 L.Ed. 1328; United 
States v. Frankfort Distilleries, 324 U. 
S. 293, 65 S.Ct. 661, 89 L.Ed. 951; Unit- 
ed States v. Crescent Amusement Co., 
$23 U.S. 173, 183, 65 S.Ct. 254, 89 L.Ed. 
160. On this problem the Supreme 
Court has said in United States v. Wo- 
men’s Sportswear Ass’n, 336 U.S. 460, 
at page 464, 69 S.Ct. 714, at page 716, 93 
L.Ed. 805: 


“The trial court appears to have 
dismissed the case chiefly on the 
ground that the accused Association 
and its members were not them- 
selves engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This may or may not be the 
nature of their operation considered 
alone, but it does not matter. Re- 
straints, to be effective, do not have 
to be applied all along the line of 
movement of interstate commerce. 
The source of the restraint may be 
intrastate, as the making of a con- 
tract or combination usually is; the 
application of the restraint may be 
intrastate, as it often is; but nei- 
ther matters if the necessary effect 
is to stifle or restrain commerce 
among the states. If it is interstate 
commerce that feels the pinch, it 
does not matter how local the opera- 
tion which applies the squeeze.” 


I am not unmindful of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in Federal Base 
Ball Club v. National League, 259 U.S. 
200, 42 S.Ct. 465, 66 L.Ed. 898, and in 
the very recent cases, decided November 
9, 1953, of Toolson v. New York Yankees, 
Inc., (Kowalski v. Chandler, and Corbett 
v. Chandler,) 73 S.Ct. 78. In those base- 
ball “reserve clause” cases the Court 
dismissed anti-trust suits against the 
major professional baseball leagues on 
the theory that big-league baseball is a 
sport, local in its nature, and not inter- 
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state commerce. The only restriction al- 
leged in the baseball cases was in the 
internal operation of professional base- 
ball itself. The only question involved 
in those cases was whether profession- 
al baseball itself is interstate commerce. 
No question of restrictions on the sale 
of radio and television rights was in- 
volved in those cases. The present case, 
on the other hand, primarily concerns 
restrictions imposed by the National 


Football League on the sale of radio and 
television rights. Therefore, the pres- 
ent case basically concerrs the League's 
restraint of interstate commerce in the 
radio and television industries. It is 
obvious that whether professional foot 
ball itself is or is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce is immaterial in the pres 
ent case and that the decisions in the 
baseball cases referred to do not con- 
trol the present case. 
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348 U.S. 236 
UNITED STATES of America, 
Appellant, 

v. 
INTERNATIONAL BOXING CLUB OF 
NEW YORK, Inc., et al. 

No. 53. 

Argued Nov. 10, 1954. 


Decided Jan. 31, 1955. 


Civil anti-trust action against de- 
fendants who were engaged in business 
of promoting professional championship 
boxing contests. The United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York granted defendants’ motion to 
dismiss complaint, and case came before 
Supreme Court on direct appeal under 
the Expediting Act. The Supreme Court, 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren, held that the 
promotion of professional championship 
boxing contests on a multistate basis, 
coupled with the sale of rights to tele- 
vise, broadcast, and film contests for in- 
terstate transmission, constitutes “trade” 
or “commerce” within Sherman Act, and 
promoters were subject to civil action 
for claimed Sherman Act violations. 


Judgment reversed. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. 
Justice Minton, dissented. 


See also 123 F.Supp. 575. 


Mr. Chief Justice WARREN delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 


This is a civil antitrust action brought 
by the Government in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. The defendants—three 


corporations and two ind:viduals—are 
engaged in the business of promoting 
professional championship boxing con- 
tests... The Government’s complaint 
charges that the defendants, in the 
course of this business, have violated §§ 
1 and 2 
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of the Sherman Act.® After this 
Court’s decision in Toolson v. New York 
Yankees, Inc., 346 U.S. 356, 74 S.Ct. 78, 
98 L.Ed. 64, the defendants moved to dis- 
miss the complaint. The District Court 
granted the motion in reliance upon the 
Toolson decision and Federal Baseball 
Club of Baltimore v. National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, 259 U.S. 
200, 42 S.Ct 465, 66 L.Ed. 898.3 The 
case, together with United States v. Shu- 
bert, 75 S.Ct. 277, is here on direct ap- 
peal under the Expediting Act, 15 U.S.C. 
§ 29, 15 U.S.C.A. § 29. 


The Government’s complaint alleges 
that promoters of professional champion- 
ship boxing contests 


“make a substantial utilization of 
the channels of interstate trade and 
cemmerce to: 


“(a) negotiate contracts with box- 
ers, advertising agencies, seconds, 
referees, judges, announcers, and 
other personnel living in states oth- 
er than those in which the promoters 
reside; 


“(b) arrange and maintain train- 
ing quarters in states other than 
those in which the promoters re- 
side; 


—_—eEeeeeeeeeeeeSeSeFSFSeS—— oO ————$—— TT 


1. The corporate defendants are Interna- 
tional Boxing Club of New York, Ine., In- 
ternational Boxing Club, and Madison 
Square Garden Corporation. The individ- 
ual defendants are James TD. Norris and 
Arthur M. Wirtz. The individual defend- 
ants, together with Madison Square Gar- 
den Corporation, own 80% of the stock of 
International Boxing Club of. New York, 
Ine., and International Boxing Club. The 
nature of the business involved is de- 
scribed in an appendix to this opinion. 


2. 15 U.S.C. $$ 1 and 2, 15 U.S.C.A. §§ 1, 2. 


These sections provide : 


“$1. ° © © Every contract, combin- 
ation in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, or 
with foreign nations, is declared to be ille- 
gal * * *. Every person who shall 
make any contract or engage in any com- 


bination or conspiracy declared by sec- 
tions 1-7 of this title to be illegal shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor * * *, 

“$2. © © © Every person who shall 
monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other per- 
son or persons, to monopolize any part of 
the trade or commerce among the several 


States, or with foreign nations, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


Section 4, 15 U.S.C.A. § 4, confers ju- 
risdiction on the district courte “to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of sections 
1-7 of this title’ in equity proceedings 
instituted under the direction of the At- 
torney General. 


3. The District Court's opinion was oral 


and not transcribed. All the partics 
agree, however, that the dismissal was 
based on Federal Baseball and Toolson. 





} 
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“(c) lease suitable arenas, and ar- 
range other details for boxing con- 
tests, particularly when the contests 
are held in states other than those 
in which the promoters reside; 


“(d) sell tickets to contests across 
state lines; 


“(e) negotiate for the sale of and 
sell rights to make and distribute 
motion pictures of boxing contests 
to the 18,000 theatres in the United 


States ; 


“(f) negotiate for the sale of and 
sell rights to broadcast and telecast 
boxing contests to homes through 
more than 3,000 radio stations and 
100 television stations in the United 
States; and 


“(g) negotiate for the sale of and 
sell rights to telecast boxing con- 
tests to some 200 motion picture 
theatres in various states of the 
United States for display by large- 
screen television.” 


The promoter’s receipts from the sale 
of television, radio, and motion picture 
rights to championship matches, accord- 
ing to the complaint, represent on the 
average over 25% of the promoter’s 
total revenue and in some instances ex- 
ceed the revenue derived from the sale 
of admission tickets. The complaint 
alleges that the defendants have re- 
strained and monopolized this trade and 
commerce—“the promotion, exhibition, 
broadcasting, telecasting, and motion 
picture production and distribution of 
professional championship boxing con- 
tests in the United States”—through a 
conspiracy to exclude competition in 
their line of business. The conspiracy, it 
is claimed, began in 1949 with an agree- 
ment among the defendants and Joe 
Louis, then heavyweight champion of the 
world, that Louis would resign his title, 
that he would procure exclusive 
40 

rights to 
the services of the four leading title con- 
tenders in a series of elimination con- 
tests which would result in the recogni- 
tion of a new heavyweight champion, 
that he would also obtain exclusive rights 
to broadcast, televise, and film these con- 
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tests, and that he would assign al! such 
exclusive rights to the defendants. The 
defendants have allegedly sought to 
maintain and effectuate this conspiracy 
by the following means: by eliminating 
the “leading competing promoter” of 
championship matches; by acquiring the 
exclusive right to promote professional 
boxing contests in all the “principal 
arenas” where championship matches 
can be successfully presented; and by 
requiring each title contender to agree, 
as a condition of fighting for the cham- 
pionship, that if he wins he would, for 
a period of three (and sometimes five) 
years, take part only in title contests 
promoted by the defendants. As a con- 
sequence of these acts, the complaint al- 
leges, the defendants have promoted, or 
participated in the promotion of, all but 
two of the 21 championship matches held 
in the United States between June 1949 
and the filing of the complaint in March 
1952. 


{1} These allegations must of course 
be taken as true at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. And the defendants do not 
deny that the allegations state a cause of 
action if their business is subject to the 
Sherman Act. The question thus pre- 
sented is whether the defendants’ busi- 
ness as described in the complaint—the 
promotion of professional championship 
boxing contests on a multistate basis, 
coupled with the sale of rights to tele- 
vise, broadcast, and film the contests 
for interstate transmission—constitutes 
“trade or commerce among the several 
States” within the meaning of the Sher- 
man Act. 


[2] The question is perhaps a novel 
one in that this-Court has never before 
considered the antitrust status of the 
boxing business. Yet, if it were not for 
Federal Baseball and Toolson, we think 
that it would be too clear for dispute 
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that the Government’s allegations bring 
the defendants within the scope of the 
Act. A boxing match—like the showing 
of a motion picture, United States vy. 
Crescent Amusement Co., 323 U.S. 173, 
183, 65 S.Ct. 254, 259, 89 L.Ed. 160, or 
the performance of a vaudeville act, Hart 
v. B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, 262 





4. The complaint further alleges that “With 
the progressive and continuing expansion 
of television facilities, the proportion of 


the promoter's total revenue derived from 
television, radio and motion pictures, hus 
been on an ascending curve. * © ©” 
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U.S. 271, 43 S.Ct. 540, 67 L.Ed. 977, 
or the performance of a legitimate stage 
attraction, United States v. Shubert, 
348 U.S. 222, 75 S.Ct. 277, “is of course 
a local affair.” But that fact alone does 
not bar application of the Sherman Act 
to a business based on the promotion of 
such matches, if the business is itself en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or if the 
business imposes illegal restraints on in- 
terstate commerce. Apart from Federal 
Baseball and Toolson, it would be suffi- 
cient, we believe, to rest on the allega- 
tion that over 25% of the revenue from 
championship boxing is derived from in- 
terstate operations through the sale of 
radio, television, and motion picture 
rights.5 Compare United States v. Yel- 
low Cab Co., 332 U.S. 218, 225-226, 67 
S.Ct. 1560, 1564, 91 L.Ed. 2010; Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co. v. United 
States, 345 U.S. 594, 602, note 11, 73 S. 
Ct. 872, 877, 97 L.Ed. 1277; Mandeville 
Island Farms v. American Crystal Sugar 
Co., 334 U.S. 219, 227-235, 68 S.Ct. 996, 
1001-1006, 92 L.Ed. 1328; United States 
v. Frankfort Distilleries, 324 U.S. 293, 
297-298, 65 S.Ct. 661, 663-664, 89 L.Ed. 
951; United States v. Women’s Sports- 
wear Mfrs. Ass'n, 336 U.S. 460, 464, 69 
S.Ct. 714, 716, 93 L.Ed. 805; United 
States v. Employing Plasterers Ass’n, 
347 U.S. 186, 189, 74 S.Ct. 452, 454, 
98 L.Ed. 618; and cases collected in 
the Shubert opinion. See also Currin v. 
Wallace, 306 U.S. 1, 10, 59 S.Ct. 379, 384, 
83 L.Ed. 441; Wickard v. Filburn, 317 
U.S. 111, 127-128, 63 S.Ct. 82, 90-91, 87 
L.Ed. 122. 


Notwithstanding these decisions, the 
defendants contend that they are exempt 
from the Sherman Act under the rule of 
stare decisis. They, like the defendants 
in the Shubert case, base this contention 
on Federal Baseball and Toolson. But 
they would be content with a more 
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re- 
strictive interpretation of Federal Base- 





5. All three media are concededly engaged in 
interstate commerce. E. g., Federal Ra- 
dio Comm. v. Nelson Bros. Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., 289 U.S. 266, 279, 53 S.Ct. 627 
633, 77 L.Ed. 1166 (radio); Allen B. Du- 
mont Laboratories, Inec., v. Carroll, 3 
Cir., 184 F.2d 153, UH, certiorari denied, 


340 U.S. 929, 71 S.Ct. 490, 95 L.Ed. 670, 


(television); United States vy. Paramount 
Pictures, 334 U.S. 131, US S.Ct. 915, 92 
L.Ed. 1260 (motion pictures). 
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ball and Toolson than the defendants in 
the Shubert case. The Shubert defend- 
ants argue that Federal Baseball and 
Toolson immunized all businesses built 
around the live presentation of local 
exhibitions. The defendants in the in- 
stant case argue that Federal Baseball 
and Toolson immunized only such busi- 
nesses as involve exhibitions of an 
athletic nature. We cannot accept either 
argument. 


For the reasons stated in the Toolson 
opinion and restated in United States v. 
Shubert, 348 U.S. 222, 75 S.Ct. 277, Tool- 
son neither overruled Federal Baseball 
nor necessarily reaffirmed all that was 
said in Federal Baseball. Instead, 
“(without re-examination of the under- 
lying issues,” the Court adhered to Fed- 
eral Basehall “so far as that decision de- 
termines that Congress had no intention 
of including the business of baseball 
within the scope of the federal anti-trust 
laws.” [346 U.S. 356, 367, 74 S.Ct. 79] 
We have held today in the Shubert case 
that Toolson is not authority for exempt- 
ing other businesses merely because of 
the circumstance that they are also based 
on the perfarmance of local exhibitions. 
That ruling is fully applicable here. 


[3] Moreover, none of the factors 
underlying the Toolson decision are 
present in the instant case. At the time 
the Government's complaint was filed, no 
court had ever held that the boxing busi- 
ness was not subject to the antitrust 
laws. Indeed, this Court’s decision in 
the Hart case, less than a year after the 
Federal Baseball decision, clearly estab- 
lished that Federal Baseball could not be 
relied upon as a basis of exemption for 
other segments of the entertainment 
business, athletic or otherwise. Surely 
there is 
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nothing in the Holmes opinion in 
the Hart case to suggest, even remotely, 
that the Court was drawing a line be- 
tween athletic and nonathletic entertain- 


6. Shall v. Henry, 7 Cir., 211 F.2d 226, was 
decided subsequent to the decixion below. 
So also was Peller v. International Rox- 
ing Club, unreported, Civil 52 C 813, 
April 23, 1954 (D.C.N._D.IN.). The un- 
reported decision (P.C.N.D.II1.) which 
Shall v. Henry affirmed was decided prior 
to the decision below but after the filing 
of the Government's complaint 





| 
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ment. Nor do we see the relevance of 
such a distinction for the purpose of de- 
termining what constitutes “trade or 
commerce among the several States.” 
The controlling consideration in Federal 
Baseball and Hart was, instead, a very 
practical one—the degree of interstate 
activity involved in the particular busi- 
ness under review. It follows that stare 
decisis cannot help the defendants here: 
for, contrary to their argument, Federal 
Baseball did not hold that all businesses 
based on professional sports were out- 
side the scope of the antitrust laws. The 
issue confronting us is, therefore, not 
whether a previously granted exemption 
should continue, but whether an exemp- 
tion should be granted in the first in- 
stance. And that issue is for Congress 
to resolve, not this Court. See United 
States v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Ass’n, 322 U.S. 533, 561, 64 S.Ct. 1162, 
1178, 88 L.Ed. 1440. 


The issue was, in fact, before Con- 
gress only recently. In 1951, four iden- 
tical bills were introduced in Congress— 
three in the House and one in the Senate 
—forbidding the application of the anti- 
trust laws “to organized professional 
sports enterprises or to acts in the con- 
duct of such enterprises.”7 Extensive 
hearings on the three House bills were 
conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; no hearings 
were held on the Senate bill. At the 
conclusion 
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of its hearings, the House 
Subcommittee unanimously declared its 
opposition to the four bills. Its report 
states: ® 


“The requested exemption would 
extend to all professional sports en- 
terprises and to all acts in the 
conduct of such enterprises. The 
law would no longer require com- 
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petition in any facet of business 
activity of any sport enterprise. 
Thus the sale of radio and television 
rights, the management of stadia, 
the purchase and sale of advertis- 
ing, the concession industry, and 
many other business activities, as 
well as the aspects of baseball which 
are solely related to the promotion 
of competition on the playing field, 
would be immune and untouchable. 
Such a broad exemption could not 
be granted without substantially re- 
pealing the antitrust laws.” (Ital- 
ics added.) 


With respect to baseball, the Subcom- 
mittee recommended a postponement of 
any legislation until the status of Feder- 
al Baseball was clarified in the courts." 
No further action was taken on any of 
the bills; Congress thus left intact the 
then-existing coverage of the antitrust 
laws. Yet the defendants in the instant 
case are now asking this Court for pre- 
cisely the same exemption which enact- 
ment of those bills would have afforded. 
Their remedy, if they are entitled to 
one, lies in further resort to Congress, 
as we have already stated. For we agree 
that “Such a broad exemption could 
not be granted without substantially re- 
pealing the antitrust laws.” 


[4] As in the Shubert case, we are 
concerned here only with the sufficiency 
of the Government’s complaint. We hold 
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that the complaint states a cause of 
action and that the Government is en- 
titled to an opportunity to prove its 
allegations. The judgment of the court 
below is reversed. 


Reversed. 


Mr. Justice BURTON, retaining the 
views expressed in his dissent in the 
Toolson case, 346 U.S. 356, 357, 74 S.Ct. 





7. H.R. 4229, 4230, 4231, and 8. 1526, 82d 
Cong., 1st Sess. These bills were intro- 
duced “by friends of baseball because they 
feared that the continued existence of 
organized baseball as America’s national 
pastime was in substantial danger by the 
threat of impending litigation.” H.R. 
Rep. No. 2002, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 1. 


8. The House hearings were stated to be 
on “the problem of whether or not or- 
ganized baseball should be exempted from 
the operation of the antitrust laws.” 
Hearings on “Organized Baseball” before 


the House Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 82d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 1. 


9. H.R.Rep. No. 2002 (entitled “Organized 
Baseball”), 82d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 230. 
Between the hearings and the report, the 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Pow- 
er was reconstituted as the Antitrust 
Subcommittee. The report was submit- 
ted directly to the full House pursuant to 
H.Res. 95, 82d Cong., lst Sess. 


10. Id., at 134-136, 231-232. 
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78, 79, 98 L.Ed. 64, joins the opinion and 
_judgment of the Court in this case. Mr. 
Justice REED joins in this concurrence. 


APPENDIX TO OPINION OF 
THE COURT. 


The complaint describes the “Nature 
of Trade and Commerce Involved” as fol- 
lows: 


10. Boxers usually compete in ama- 
teur tournaments as a preliminary to be- 
coming professionals. As amateurs they 
receive no pay and box under the spon- 
sorship of local independent boxing clubs, 
associations or other organizations. 
When they become professionals, they 
contract to box an opponent on a per bout 
basis for local promoters and receive a 
fee. If their skill as professional box- 
ers results in an increasing willingness 
of the public to pay to view their con- 
tests, they can demand higher fees and 
a greater percentage of receipts from the 
sale of tickets and other rights. If their 
skill increases, they engage in prelimin- 
ary and other bouts throughout the Unit- 
ed States and eventually participate in 
major bouts. The fee for a major bout is 
usually a sum guaranteed by the promot- 
er or a predetermined percentage of the 
net receipts from the sale of tickets and 
motion picture, radio and television 
rights. 


11. The most lucrative asset to a 
professional boxer is recognition and 


designation by the various state athletic 
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commissions and others as “world cham- 


pion” in the division in which he com- 
petes. These divisions are: 


GUE hsv vc ccd ii idesivs 112 Ibs. 
bantamwe'ght ............-. 18“ 

SRT INIEED cccccconeyscvce DL. 
PRACT sce cciace = 
welterweight § ...........056 oa” 
CONES. cccdenetnncse, Se” 

light heavyweight . 73” 
heavyweight ................ All above 175 Ibs 


A “world champion” gains his title by 
defeating the existing champion or by 
eliminating all contenders, and remains 
world champion in his division until he 
is, in turn, defeated by a contender or 
resigns the title. Such a title affords to 
its holder financial returns from personal 
appearances and exhibitions throughout 
the United States, from endorsements 
and other activities, as well as a greater 
percentage of the receipts from his bouts. 


The promotion of professional champion- 
ship boxing contests is also more lucra- 
tive than the promotion of other boxing 
contests. 


12. Of the various “world champion- 
ships,” the heavyweight division is the 
most important to boxers and promoters, 
as it returns the greatest finaricial bene- 
fits. The flyweight and bantamweight 
divisions are not of substantial impor- 
tance in the United States because very 
few American boxers are of such light 
weights. No championship contest has 
been held in the flyweight division in the 
United States since 1935; none in the 
bantamweight division since 1947. 


13. The promotion of professional 
championship boxing contests, in which 
the winners achieve “world champion” 
titles, includes negotiating and executing 
contracts with boxers for the main and 
preliminary bouts, arranging and main- 
taining training quarters, leasing suita- 
ble arenas, such as stadia or ball parks 
where substantial numbers of the public 
may be seated to view the contest, nego- 
tiating and executing contracts for the 
employment of matchmakers, advertising 
agencies, press agents, seconds, referees. 
judges, announcers and other personnel; 
organizing, assembling, and arranging 
other details necessary to the 
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exhibition 
of the contests; selling tickets and rights 
to make motion pictures of the contests 
and to distribute them throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries; 
and selling rights to transmit the con- 
tests by radio or television throughout 
the United States and foreign countries. 


14. Promoters of professional cham- 
pionship boxing contests make a substan- 
tial utilization of the channels of inter- 
state trade and commerce to: 


(a) negotiate contracts with boxers 
advertising agencies, seconds, referees, 
judges, announcers, and other personnel 
living in states other than those in which 
the promoters reside; 


(b) arrange and maintain training 
quarters in states other than those in 
which the promoters reside ; 


(c) lease suitable arenas, and arrange 
other details for boxing contests, partic- 
ularly when the contests are held in 
states other than those in which the pro- 
moters reside; 
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(d) sell tickets to contests across state 
lines; 


(e) negotiate for the sale of and sell 
rights to make and distribute motion pic- 
tures of boxing contests to the 18,000 
theatres in the United States; 


(f) negotiate for the sale of and sell 
rights to broadcast and telecast boxing 
contests to homes through more than 3,- 
000 radio stations and 100 television sta- 
tions in the United States; and 


(g) negotiate for the sale of and sell 
rights to telecast boxing contests to some 
200 motion picture theatres in various 
states of the United States for display 
by large-screen television. 


15. Motion picture films of profes- 
sional championship boxing contests are 
distributed and exhibited in theatres 
throughout the United States and in for- 
eign countries. Similarly, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts of such contests are 
transmitted throughout the United 
States and radio broadcasts of them are 
also transmitted to foreign countries. 


16. The 21 major professional cham- 
pionship boxing contests promoted in the 


United States since June 1949 
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have pro- 
duced a gross income from admissions 
and the sale of motion picture, radio and 
television rights of approximately $4,- 
500,000.00. The total such gross income 
for all professional boxing contests in 
the United States during this period, in- 
cluding the championship contests, has 
been approximately $15,000,000.00. 


16 (a). A promoter of a professional 
championship fight usually derives sub- 
stantially all of his revenue from two 
sources: (a) sale of tickets of admission 
and (b) sale of rights to telecast, broad- 
cast and produce and distribute motion 
pictures of the fight. In auch fights, sale 
of television, radio and motion picture 
rights account for a substantial propor- 
tion of the promoter’s total revenue. 
Since 1949 sale of these rights has repre- 
sented, on the average, over 25% of the 
total revenue derived from championship 
fights, and has exceeded, in some in- 
stances, the revenue received from sale 
of tickets of admission. With the pro- 
gressive and continuing expansion of 
television facilities, the proportion of the 
promoter’s total revenue derived from 
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television, radio and motion pictures, has 
been on an ascending curve, in relation to 
revenue derived from sale of tickets of 
admission. In the Marciano-Walcott 
heavyweight championship fight of May 
15, 1953, at Chicago, Illinois, promoted 
by defendants IBC (N. Y.), IBC (Ill.), 
James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz, 
the promoters’ receipts from sale of tick- 
ets of admission were, after federal ad- 
mission taxes, $253,462.37, while their 
television, radio and motion picture rev- 
enue was approximately $300,000. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER, with 
whom Mr. Justice MINTON joins, dis- 
senting. 


It would baffle the subtlest ingenuity 
to find a single differentiating factor 
between other sporting’ exhibitions, 
whether boxing or football or tennis, 
and baseball insofar as the conduct of 
the sport is relevant to the criteria or 
considerations by which the Sherman 
Law becomes applicable to a “trade or 
commerce.” § 1, 26 Stat. 209, 15 U.S.C. 
§ 1, 15 U.S.C.A. § 1. Indeed, the inter- 


state aspects of baseball 
249 
and the extent 


of the exploitation of baseball through 
mass media are far more extensive than 


is true of boxing.* If the intrinsic ap- 
plicability of the Sherman Law were 
the issue, no attempt would be made to 
differentiate the two sports. 


In 1922, the Court found commercial- 
ized baseball outside the scope of the 
Sherman Law. Federal Baseball Club 
of Baltimore v. National League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs, 259 U.S. 200, 
42 S.Ct. 469, 66 L.Ed. 898. Last Term 
the Court refused to re-examine “the 
underlying issues” of this adjudication 
and adhered to it. Toolson v. New York 
Yankees, Inc., {46 U.S. 356, 74 S.Ct. 
78, 98 L.Ed. 64. What were the “under- 
lying issues’? They were the constitu- 
ents of baseball in relation to the Sher- 
man Law. By adhering to that decision, 
the Court refused to depart from a judg- 





* This opinion is concerned only with the 
sport as such, and not with the arrange- 
ments by which mass media show or re- 


port bouts. Such arrangements clearly 
are beyond the scope of the Toolson case, 
infra 
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ment necessarily based on these con- 
atituent elements. To my understand- 
ing, that is what is meant by “[w]Jithout 
re-examination of the underlying is- 
sues.” The Court decided as it did in 
the Toolson case as an application of the 
doctrine of stare decisis. That doctrine 
is not, to be sure, an imprisonment of 
reason. But neither is it a whimsy. 
It can hardly be that this Court gave 
a preferred position to baseball because 
it is the great American sport. I do 
not suppose that the Court would treat 
the national anthem differently from 
other songs if the nature of a song be- 
came relevant to adjudication. If stare 
decisis be one aspect of law, as it is, to 
disregard it in identic situations is mere 
caprice. 


Congress, on the other hand, may 
yield to sentiment and be capricious, 
subject only to due process. As a matter 
of fact, one of the explicit factors that 
led to the result in Toolson was the 
recognition of congressional refusal to 
upset 


250 

the Federal Baseball decision. 
But as the Government with commend- 
able candor recognizes, Congress was 
not asked to avert the threat of litiga- 
tion against baseball by providing a 
specific exemptian of that sport from the 
provisions of the Sherman Law. The 
sponsors of this relief did not ask im- 
munity for baseball as such. The “leg- 
islation” to which reference was made 
in the Toolson case consisted of bills 
which sought exemption for “organized 
professional ‘sports enterprises [and] 
acts in the conduct of such enterprises.” 
(H.R. 4229, 4230, 4231, and -S. 1526, 
82d Cong., Ist Sess.) Since, in the light 
of all the circumstances, Federal Base- 
ball was left undisturbed by Toolson, 
I cannot bring myself to construe the 
respect that was thus accorded to stare 
decisis to be narrower than that all situ- 
ations identic with what was passed on in 
the Federal Baseball case should be cov- 
ered by it. I cannot translate even the 
narrowest conception of stare decisis into 
the equivalent of writing into the Sher- 
man Law an exemption of baseball to 
the exclusion of every other sport differ- 
ent not one legal jot or tittle from it. 


Between them, this case and Shubert 
illustrate that nice but rational distinc- 
tions are inevitable in adjudication. I 
agree with the Court’s opinion in Shu- 


bert for precisely the reason that con- 
strains me to dissent in this case. With- 
in a year after Federal Baseball the 
Court, again unanimously and through 
the same writer, found that a bill against 
the show business based on the Sher- 
man Law was not so frivolous as to call 
for dismissal. Hart v. B. F. Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange, 262 U.S. 271, 43 
S.Ct. 540, 67 L.Ed. 977. For more than 
30 years, therefore, these two decisions 
stood as the law. The Shubert case 
plainly falls within the adjudication of 
Hart. By the same process of reason- 
ing, boxing falls within Federal Baseball, 
which this Court revitalized in Toolson 
despite all the new factors on which the 
dissent in Toolson relied. 


251 

Whatever unsavory elements there be 
in boxing contests is quite beside the 
mark. The States to which these ex- 
hibitions are distasteful are possessed of 
the honorable and effective remedy of 
self-help. They need not sanction pu- 
gilistic exhibitions, or may sanction them 
only under conditions that safeguard 
their notions of the public welfare. 


Mr. Justice MINTON, dissenting. 


To make a case under the Sherman Act, 
two things among others are essential: 
(1) there must be trade or commerce; 
(2) such trade or commerce must be 
among the States. 


In the Federal Baseball case, 259 U.S. 
200, 42 S.Ct. 465, 66 L.Ed. 898, this Court 
held that baseball was not trade or com- 
merce. It said, “personal effort, not re- 
lated to production, is not a subject of 
commerce”, and since the baseball game 
was an exhibition wholly intrastate, there 
could be no trade or commerce among the 
States. 259 U.S. 200, 209, 42 S.Ct. 465, 
466. 


In the Baseball case, this Court held 
that traveling from State to State to play 
the game and all the details of arrange- 
ments were incident to the exhibition. 
In Toolson v. New York Yankees, Inc., 
346 U.S. 356, 74 S.Ct. 78, 98 L.Ed. 64, we 
did not overrule the Federal Baseball de- 
cision; in fact, we reaffirmed the holding 
of that case. 


When boxers travel from State to State, 
carrying their shorts and fancy dressing 
robes in a ditty bag in order to partici 
pate in a boxing bout, which is wholly in- 
trastate, it is now held by this Court 
that the boxing bout becomes interstate 
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commerce. What this Court held in the 
Federal Baseball case to be incident to 
the exhibition now becomes more import- 
ant than the exhibition. This is as fine 
an example of the tail wagging the dog 
as can be conjured up. 

252 

We are not dealing here with the ques- 
tion of whether the appellees have re- 
strained trade in or monopolized the ra- 
dio and television industries. That is a 
separate consideration. What others do 
with pictures they are allowed to take 
of a wholly local spectacle or exhibition 
by thereafter using the channels of inter- 
state commerce to exhibit them does not 
make a package deal. The appellees 
have nothing to do with the transmission 
of sound or the pictures. Because these 
incidents are not directly involved, no ef- 
fort was made to bring the radio and 
television companies and the sponsors in- 
to the case. 

The Court says: “The conspiracy, it is 
claimed, began in 1949 with an agree- 
ment among the defendants and Joe 
Louis, then heavyweight champion of the 
world, that Louis would resign his title, 
that he would procure exclusive rights to 
the services of the four leading title con- 
tenders in a series of elimination con- 
tests which would result in the recogni- 
tion of a new heavyweight champion, 
that he would also obtain exclusive 
rights to broadcast, televise, and film 
these contests, and that he would assign 
all such exclusive rights to the defend- 
ants.” Of course, there was at the time 


only one champion, Joe Louis. He had 
a monopoly on that, and while he got it 
by competition, he did not get it in trade 
or commerce. I do not suppose that 
Joe Louis had to go back into the ring 
and be walloped to a knockout or a de- 
cision before he could surrender his 
championship. And if he arranged 
with four other fellows to fight it out 
in elimination contests for the champion- 
ship and no one else was restrained 
from doing the same, it is difficult for 
me to see how there was any conspira- 
cy. If other promoters wanted to start 
an elimination contest they were free 
to do so. Whether they received public 
acceptance depended upon something 
other than trade or commerce. What 
does a boxer or athlete have for sale 
but “personal efforts, not related to pro- 
duction,” which, as Justice Holmes said, 
is not commerce? Such services they 
may contract about free from any control 


of the Sherman Act. Suppose the appellee 
253 
did, as the Court states, control what the 


parties called all but two of twenty-one 
championship contests, what trade or 
commerce have they restrained? 


As I see it, boxing is not trade or com- 
merce. There can be no monopoly or 
restraint of nonexistent commerce or 
trade. Whether Congress can control 
baseball and boxing I need not speculate. 
What I am saying is that Congress has 
not attempted to do so. If there is a con- 
spiracy, it is not one to control commerce 
between the States. 


SS 
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XIII. Conc.iusions 


Baseball is America’s national pastime. It is a game of American 
origin which has long exemplified the finest traditions of clean, vigor- 
ous sportsmanship. Its outstanding record of honesty and integrity, 
maintained in today’s chaotic world conditions, is a symbol to which 
the people of the United States may justly point with pride. 

Professional baseball, however, is not without its problems. Some 
of these problems have been brought into focus in the course of the 
antitrust investigation conducted by this subcommittee. 

Organized baseball has for years occupied a monopoly position in the 
business of selling professional baseball exhibitions to the public, and, 
therefore, has constituted substantially the only market for the serv- 
ices of highly skilled professional baseball players. The keystone of 
the entire structure of organized professional baseball is the so-called 

Teserve clause, together with its attendant rules and regulations. 
The subcommittee concludes, on the basis of the evidence reviewed in 
this report, that professional baseball could not operate successfully 
and profitably without some form of a reserve clause. 

Because the legality of the reserve clause, and of organized baseball’s 
monopoly position has not been successfully challenged for decades, 
this industry afforded the subcommittee an unusual opportunity to 
review the basis for our Nation’s antitrust policies as applied to a 
particular case. The basic assumption i our antitrust laws 
is that free competition is the best possible guaranty of an industry’s 
progress and prosperity and that the general public will be best served 
thereby. To a large extent, that type of economic competition in the 
baseball industry is foreclosed by a comprehensive and reticulated 

system of rules and regulations to which all segments of organized 
baseball subscribe. 

Organized baseball is largely a self-regulated industry. The laws oJ 
supply and demand are not the inexorable masters of this market 
place. Competition from other amusement industries, though not 
without influence, is comparatively ineffective. A more important 
substitute for regulation by intraindustry competition is afforded b 
public opinion. Despite the tremendous popular interest in baseball, 
however, publicity itself does not afford a complete guaranty that the 
game will always be operated so as to serve the maximum public 
interest. Public attention is primarily focused on the major leagues, 
although organized baseball’s most serious problems lie in the minor 
leagues where over 90 percent of its players are employed. The 
public has little knowledge of the economics of the industry and pays 
comparatively little heed to the intricacies of baseball law. Moreover, 
even when the public has recognized the need for im portant and affirma- 
tive changes in industry policies—changes such us a revision of the 





5 Hearings, p. 35. 
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major league baseball map, which would have taken place long ago if 
competition were baseball’s only master—the men in control of the 

ame have either resisted or been unable to make desirable changes. 
Exam les such as this have reaffirmed the subcommittee’s conviction 
that Teosaia's antitrust laws are basically sound because they are 
built on the principle that free competition best stimulates healthy 
economic progress. 

The subcommittee recognizes, however, that baseball is a unique 
industry. Of necessity, the several clubs in each league must act as 
partners as well as competitors. The history of baseball has demon- 
strated that cooperation in many of the details of the operation of the 
baseball business is essential to the maintenance of honest and vigorous 
competition on the playing field. For this reason organized baseball 
has adopted a system of rules and regulation that would be entirely 
inappropriate in an ordinary industry. 

he legality of these rules and regulations has recently been drawn 
into question in a series of antitrust treble damage actions. Fearing 
that these actions might endanger the whole future of our national 
pastime, friends of baseball asked the Congress for legislation granting 
professional baseball complete immunity from the antitrust laws. The 
problem posed by these lawsuits and by the bills which were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives and referred to this subcom- 
mittee required careful legislative consideration. 

In analyzing this legislative problem the subcommittee soon recog- 
nized that five alternative solutions were available. Conceivably the 
subcommittee could recommend (1) legislation outlawing the reserve 
clause; (2) favorable consideration of the bills designed to give base- 
ball an unlimited exemption from the antitrust laws; (3) the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive baseball code to be enforced by a govern- 
mental agency; (4) a limited exemption for the reserve clause; or (5) 
that no legislation be enacted at this time. These alternatives will 
be briefly discussed. 


1. Should the reserve clause be outlawed? 


Opponents of the reserve clause criticized it primarily on the ground 
that 1t makes possible certain conditions which are inequitable or 
contrary to the public interest. It was forcefully argued that the 
unenviable status of the minor league player, the ossification of the 
major league territorial map, and the tendency of farm systems to 
enable the richest clubs to engross the player market, are all at least 
in part the result of the reserve clause. But even assuming that these 
and other undesirable consequences could not exist without a reserve 
clause, it does not follow that the clause itself should be abolished. 
Witnesses who were most bitter in their criticism of the reserve clause 
recognized that lesser modifications of organized baseball’s rules would 
suffice to correct many of the conditions of which they complained. 

On the other hand the overwhelming preponderance of the evidence 
established baseball’s need for some sort of reserve clause. Baseball’s 
history shows that chaotic conditions prevailed when there was no 
reserve clause. Experience points to no feasible substitute to protect 
the integrity of the game or to guarantee a comparatively even com- 
petitive struggle. The evidence adduced at the hearings would 
clearly not justify the enactment of legislation flatly condemning the 
reserve clause. 








| 
| 
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2. Should professional baseball be granted a complete immunity from the 
antitrust laws? 

Four bills have been introduced in the Congress, three in the House 
one in the Senate, intending to give baseball and all other professiona 
ov a complete and unlimited immunity from the antitrust laws. 

he requested exemption would extend to all professional sports 
enterprises and to all acts in the conduct of such enterprises. The law 
would no longer require competition in any facet of business activity 
of anv sport enterprise. Thus the sale of radio and television rights, 
the management of stadia, the purchase and sale of advertising, the 
concession industry, and many other business activities, as well as the 
aspects of baseball which are solely related to the promotion of com- 
crores on the plaving field, would be immune and untouchable. 

uch a broad exemption could not be granted without substantially 
repens the antitrust laws. 
oreover, confining attention to organized baseball, it would seem 
clear that before recommending a carte blanche immunity, this sub- 
committee would have to place its stamp of approval on every aspect 
of the game as now conducted. The subcommittee would thus be 
aerate important practices which representatives of organized 
baseball have themselves condemned. The restrictions on transfer 
of basebell franchises, together with the enforcement of those restric- 
tions, have prevented the composition of the major leagues from 
reflecting the tremendous population shifts which have occurred in the 
United States since 1903. Immunity for such restrictions would 
certainly tend to perpetuate the status quo. Similarly, a complete 
immunity for the reserve clause might sanctify all of the terms of the 
standard minor league contract and all of the aspects of the farm 
system which were targets of criticism during the hearings. 

If a blanket immunity were granted, all appeal to the courts from 
a possibly arbitrary decision by the rulers of professional baseball would 
be foreclosed. In the past the reserve clause has been employed as a 
“war measure” to right the development of competing leagues, some- 
times at the expense of individual players. Although instances of 
arbitrary exercise of power have been rare, they have occurred in the 
past. The possibility, however remote, that power will be misused 
in the future makes it unwise perpetually to preclude resort to the 
courts in such cases. 

The above considerations are fully recognized by men prominent in 
baseball. One of the leading major league club owners frankly stated 
to the subcommittee that he ‘‘would not be in favor of baseball bein 
exempt from the antitrust laws.’’*® Other representatives of baseba 
management expressed similar opinions, as did certain players and 
sports writers. Even the sponsors of the carte blanche legislation 
conceded, under questioning, that it would be unwise for the aed 
to enact their bills into law without any amendment. Accordingly, 
the subcommittee has decided to report unfavorably H. R. 4229, 4230, 
and 4231. 


$3. Should a Federal agency be created to regulate professional baseball? 


On the assumption that the reserve clause should neither be declared 
legal nor completely immunized, it was suggested that a govern- 


* Hearings, p. 734. 
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mental code for professional baseball--something akin to the N. R. A. 
regulatory codes of the 1930’s—might be adopted. This subcommit- 
tee claims neither the requisite competence nor the desjre to draft the 
intricate code which would be required. Congress cannot properly, 
nor should it, enact a comprehensive code to govern every detail of 
baseball’s business. 

It would be unwise in the extreme to saddle professional baseball 
with a new governmental bureau to control its destiny. The sub- 
stantial expense of creating and maintaining such a new Federal 
agency should not be added to the great burdens which are already 
being borne by the American taxpayer. But, foremost, the subcom- 
mittee is thoroughly convinced that baseball’s best interests would 
not be served by subjecting it to governmental supervision. It will 
be far better for the industry to work out its own solutions to the 
problems confronting it. 

The subcommittee is opposed to the establishment of a new regu- 
latory agency for professional baseball. 


4. Should a limited exemption for the reserve clause be enacted? 

A statute granting a reasonably limited exemption for the reserve 
clause would avoid the principal objections to either a blanket immu- 
nity or a flat condemnation of organized baseball’s reserve rules. 
For this reason the subcommittee has carefully considered the wisdom 
of recommending the enactment of broadly phrased legislation in- 
tended to accomplish this objective. Such a bill would state in 
general terms that the antifrust laws shall not apply to reasonable 
rules and regulations which promote competition among baseball 
clubs, even though they restrain competition for players’ services— 
as does the reserve clause—provided that such rules guarantee players 
a reasonable opportunity to advance in their profession and to be 
paid at a rate commensurate with their ability. This type of legisla- 
tion would lay down a rule of reason for baseball. It would give no 
protection to activities designed to thwart geographic :calinement of 
major league franchises, or to arbitrary blacklisting of players in the 
course of a “war” against an independent league. On the other 
hand, the reasonable and necessary utilization of the reserve clause 
would be protected against successful antitrust attack. 

There is, however, no need to enact a special rule of reason for 
baseball unless such a rule is not already applicable to this industry. 
Organized baseball, represented by eminent counsel, has assured the 
subcommittee that the legality of the reserve clause will be tested by 
the rule of reason. Though lawsuits have been filed against organized 
baseball in recent years, in none of them has the court yet passed on 
the reasonableness of the reserve clause. The Department of Justice 
has not disputed baseball’s position that the reserve clause is legal 
under the rule of reason. 

It would therefore seem premature to enact general legislation for 
baseball at this time. Legislation is not necessary until the reason- 
ableness of the reserve rules has been tested by the courts. If those 
rules are unreasonable in some respects it would be inappropriate to 
adopt legislation before baseball has had an opportunity to make 
such modifications as may be necessary. Moreover, the type of 
general legislation now under consideration would require a series of 
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court actions before the legality of the various reserve rules and regu- 
lations could be finally settled. A series of lawsuits under such a 
new statute might not differ materially from the situation confront- 
ing ¢ organized baseball today. In either event, the courts may have 
erentiate the unreasonable features of baseball’s rules and 
ee from those which are reasonable and necessary. For 
these reasons, together with the subcommittee’s earnest desire to 
avoid influencing satel with leet litigation, it is unwise to attempt to antici- 
pate judicial action with ation. 
Accordingly the vidicuimenistes has determined to adopt the fifth 
of the alternatives stated above, namely, to recommend no legislative 
action at this time. 


EMANUEL CBLLER, Chairman. 
Epwin E. W111. 

Byron G. Rogers. 
Cuauncey W. ReEep. 
KenneEtTH E. KEatina. 
Wiuturam M. McCu.Ltioca. 
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{Pro Football, 1957] 


WHy A PLAYERS’ ASSOCIATION Is NECESSARY IN PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 
FAMED LOS ANGELES RAMS QUARTERBACK WRITES FOR HIS FELLOW PLAYERS IN THE NFL 


By Norman Van Brocklin 


Professional football consists of many elements. Two of the more important 
are owners and players. Major disputes in the past between these two have been 
settled quickly and quietly for the simple reason tbat the players were hardly 
in a position to contest any actions by the owners. 

Now we have an association which consists of 370 professional football players. 
In order to properly educate the public as to the purpose of the formation of our 
association, let us look in a general way at our present economic system. If you 
are a lawyer you belong to your own local bar association; if you are a doctor 
you belong to the local and national medical associations; a university with 
students participating in athletics belongs to the NCAA; and the engineers, archi- 
tects, and insurance agents have their societies, as do many other lines of busi- 
ness. It is obvious why these associations are formed. They protect the indi- 
vidual and give him opportunities and benefits that he obtains as a member of 
a group that would not be afforded him as an individual. 

The players association has been formed on somewhat the same idea, but the 
necessity of the formation of our group has been occasioned by the one feature 
that Occasions the formation of every association where a common or like em- 
ployer is involved—and this is a common interest and widespread dissatisfaction. 
Fortunately, this country’s economic structure permits expression by individuals 
in free enterprise and we call this democracy. It isn’t radical to have employee 
groups—it becomes radical only when misused. 

Although our association has been discussed in the last few years, it was 
formally begun the early part of last season. Each of the 11 clubs in the 
association elected a representative to attend a meeting in New York with our 
attorney the weekend of the championship game between the New York Giants 
and the Chicago Bears. (The Bears, although interested, have not joined.) 
This meeting was the first of its kind in professional football. It gave the 
players an unprecedented opportunity to exchange ideas and to formulate a pro- 
gram reflecting the views of all of the players in the league. Those in attendance 
at that meeting were: 

Bill Pellington, Baltimore Colts. 

Bill Howton, Green Bay Packers. 

Jack Jennings, Chicago Cardinals. 

Don Colo, Cleveland Browns. 

Norb Hecker, Washington Redskins. 

Adrian Burk, Philadelphia Eagles. 

Joe Schmidt, Detroit Lions. 

Fordon Soltau, San Francisco Forty-Niners. 
Kyle Rote, New York Giants. 

Norm Van Brocklin, Los Angeles Rams. 

Although Pittsburgh Steelers are in the association, Lynn Chandnois, their rep- 
resentative, was unable to attend the important meeting. 

At this meeting, Creighton Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, was retained as legal 
counsel. Kyle Rote, of the New York Giants, and myself were selected and 
authorized to join him as a three-man committee to present our proposals to the 
commissioner and the owners at the owners’ January meeting in Philadelphia. 

Following our meeting in New York, we released our objectives and the pur- 
poses of our association to the press. We stated at that time that: “The players 
obviously want a continuous improvement in their economic condition with some 
control over their own destiny. The football player, when dissatisfied, would 
like to negotiate peacefully and it is hoped the modern club executive, faced with 
player grievances, will think not of the divine right of management, but of making 
peaceful adjustments and that both players and owners will act with some 
mutual respect in furthering the interest of the game. Our main objective is 
to improve the relationship between the players and the owners. Football, like 
baseball, is a business with obvious economic problems between players and 
owners. The democratic approach on the business side of the game is as im- 
portant in football as in any business and the players would like a voice in what 
so vitally affects them.” 


96797—57—pt. 3——-25 
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We met with Bert Bell the latter part of January prior to the owners’ meeting 
and presented our proposals. He, in turn, presented them to the owners and 
the owners rejected our association. It was our intention at that time to pursue 
what we believed to be a fair program and to present to the public the reasons 
we believed our association was necessary. During this period of time the Bill 
Radovich lawsuit against the National League was being argued in the United 
States Supreme Court which resulted in the Court’s decision that professional 
football was a business within the meaning of the antitrust laws. The Court 
obviously expressed legal concern for the player in his relation to the owner 
by deciding that professional football is in fact a business. The full impact 
of this decision on professional football cannot at this time be fully appreciated. 
It is the opinion of the association’s representatives that disputes that occasioned 
the Radovich lawsuit could have been settled if our association had been in 
existence at that time. Our group is set up in such a way that each player 
has a voice in electing his representative, and each representative has a voice 
in formulating policies and programs, and the players will then abide by the 
decisions of the representatives. 

Our initial approach to the commissioner and owners was made in an ex- 
tremely courteous and gentlemanly manner. We wanted to discuss intelligently 
certain grievances that all players in our association felt needed adjustment. 
The owners’ rejection indicated their unwillingness to even discuss at that time 
our problems. This rejection further consolidated the players and our group— 
most of them feeling that following the rejection there was even a more pressing 
need for the players to join together than ever before—and numerous expressions 
of confidence were received by the player-representatives from all parts of the 
country. 

We have patterned the structure of our organization after the baseball players 
association. Apparently the baseball players in the last few years have been 
satisfied to take their complaints to their players association, and with the 
cooperation of their owners have been able to intelligently discuss and peacefully 
resolve their disputes. 

Foremost among our proposals presented to the commissioner was pay for 
exhibition games. Why should players be required to play the entire season for 
a certain salary and in addition play 5 or 6 exhibition games which have been 
highly remunerative to the club owners, and the players receive nothing for 
their services? Is the player’s position of requesting payment for these ex- 
hibition games unreasonable? I have seen a number of players come to camp 
and remain for 5 or 9 weeks, leaving a wife and child at home, and during this 
time that player received no income and then was released. How can he sup- 
port his wife and child while he is trying to make the team? These are not 
isolated cases—this is a general average in most camps where approximately 
twice as many players report at the beginning of camp as make the team. It 
is obvious that the ones who are released have in the past contributed their 
services and, by so doing, helped the club to make additional money, but have 
received nothing in return. 

Secondly, we felt there should be an injury clause in the contract protecting 
the player. Legally, if the player would break his leg in the first game of the 
season, the club does not have to pay his salary for the remainder of the season. 
We felt that most companies hiring employees afford some salary protection 
against injury, and particularly a game like football where players are injured 
frequently and these injuries in many instances are permanent. 
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The owners have made some minor concessions. They have standardized 
meal money on the road and the amount of money per day for teams that break 
camp before the season starts. They agreed to pay each released player $50 
per game and at the same time allowed $50 draw for all players, and the ones 
making the team would, in effect, have it deducted from their salary. This 
means that the players who are the meat of the teams are in effect getting not 
one penny more per year and are not being paid for exhibition games. 

During the discussion with the commissioner, we informed him that it was 
the opinion of all the representatives that we could be of great service to the 
game itself. He asked us if we would endorse the present method of drafting 
players and the option clause, stating that would show the owners our good 
faith. The owners accepted our endorsement and then rejected our association. 
This doesn’t add up. How can the owners accept and honor an endorsement 
from a group that they will not recognize? And further, if our press release on 
January 30 is examined carefully, it will be obvious that we felt that the 
method of drafting college players into professional football as a sport was the 
best method. But the Supreme Court has now decided that professional foot- 
ball is a business and it would be necessary for us to reexamine the problem 
in view of that change in order to decide whether or not it is now the best 
method. 

It is the feeling of our association, in view of the decision in the Radovich 
case, that we as a unit can be a real help to the owners and to the commis- 
sioner’s office. Now, more than ever, the owners will look to the players for 
some measure of cooperation. It is our hope that we will be in a position to 
help the owners, but we as a group must have their cooperation. There are 
many things that we can accomplish. Although baseball and football are not 
parallel in many respects, we know that certain player advantages can be ob- 
tained and some guidance can be exercised to properly advise the rookie when 
he comes out of college and joins a professional team—a forced savings pro- 
gram possibly could be set up; he would be afforded the opportunity of proper 
legal advice; disputes and subsequent antagonism among players, owners, 
eoaches, and commissioner can be settled amicably. There are obvious prob- 
lems between management and players. The players have suggested their solu- 
tion. They would like to work with the owners. They would like to be reason- 
able in their requests. They feel a better mental attitude on every team will 
result from better relations. There would be no need for our group if present 
player-management relations were satisfactory to both groups. 

The players association believes the increase in revenues during the last 5 
years is the direct result of television, the reduction of the amusement tax from 
20 to 10 percent in 1954, the increase in the price of tickets in many cities, the 
decrease in the transportation tax from 15 to 10 percent in 1954, the increase 
in the price of programs in many cities, and of course the tremendous increase 
in attendance. In view of these factors, much of which has been derived from 
exhibition games, we feel that our program is fair and there is a certain grati- 
fication in accomplishing something that will better the conditions of play for 
the college players who are yet to come into the pro league. 

Many of our representatives have only 1 or 2 years of play remaining and 
their contributions to our association are not based on selfish motives—but 
are rather rather designed to improve the conditions under which future 
athletes will play. It is my sincere hope that the owners and the commissioner 
will recognize the necessity of our association and permit us to help iron out 
future problems and thereby greatly improve the game itself—all of which will 
benefit the most important element in pro ball—the fans. 
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THE REDSKINS, 
Washington, D. C., August 26, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Following our letter of July 30, we are showing 


below figures representing percentage of return on net worth as reflected in 
the corporation’s books for 1956: 


eg siti canineiccitbldeh Disk deenasnstatnidinhadbinaae neitidsmnead atihinenteiaenatmmmannn $333, 170 
Te ia ink ciel hin edt neech iesdatnnt easel ae 256, 589 

FRI OI sisincinsens bieeiectnsaisinniec aces adie aieteatticicaad dipatipigncnenpaeaguteanateaannn 76, 581 
Percent of income to net worth before taxes.....-..--.-..--.-.---.. 51.2 
Percent of income to net worth after taxes.._..-.................... $1.1 


Very truly yours, 
CHESTER L, MINTER, Jr. 
Administrative Assistant. 
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THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


1956 preseason game statistics 


| | Receipts— | Club | §ponsor | 
Date | Clubs | Net,of | shares share Sponsor 
taxes | 








| 
691.50 | $4,000.00 | '$1,574.03 | St. John Vianney Church, 
| Janesville, Wis. 


Aug. 4..... | Green Bay intrasquad.| $6, 
en 1, 481. 29 2 1,481.29 | Boys’ Club of Hollywood, 


Aug. 8.....| Washington intra- | 








squad. | | Calif. 

Aug. 10....| Cleveland-College 366, 313.11 | 3 75, 4 267, 678.15 | Chicago Tribune Charities, 
All-Stars | Ine., Chieago, Tl 

Aug. 17....| Detroit-Pittsburgh-. 47, 072. 80 19, 128.28 | BPOE No. 53, Toledo, Ohio. 

Do..._..| Los Angeles-Wash- (5 2 101,600.00 | Los Angeles Times (Bovs 
| ington. | | Olub fund), Los Angeles, 
| Calif. 

Aug. 18....| Chicago Cardinals- | 45,973.79 | | 112, 483.37 | Jacksonville Charities, Inc., 

Chicago Bears. | ' Jacksonville, Fla 
DOwo<kis Philadelphia-Green 40, 188.33 | 36 | 2 9, 925, 36 Tripoli Temple, AAON MS, 
| Bay. | 9,925.36 | Milwaukee, Wis. 

Aug. 20....| New York-Baltimore..| 59, 783. 24 12,500.00 | 124,799.44 | CLD Enterprises (Harry 
| 12, 500. 00 | | Agganis fund), Boston, 
| | ass. 

Aug. 24....| Chicago Bears-Phila- (5) | 2, 500. 00 (3) Philadelphia Inquirer Chari- 
| delphia. 12, 500. 00 ties, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 25....| B altimore-Pittsburgh.| 26,712.86 | 8, 726.20 18,726.20 | Hamilton County Youth 

| 8, 726. 20 | Athletic Association, Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 31....| Philadelphia-Detroit..| 40, 875.34 | 15, 000. 00 1 9, 999. 97 South Florida Elks Chari- 
| | 15, 000. 00 ties, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Sept. 1....| Los Angeles-New 85, 208. 03 23, 659. 43 1 23,659.43 | Greater Seattle, Inc., Seattle, 
| York. 23, 659. 43 Wash, 

Do......| Washington-Chicago 40, 520. 46 16, 000. 00 17,710.05 | War Memorial Stadium 
Bears. 16, 000. 00 | Commission, Little Rock, 
| | | Ark. 

Sept. 7....| Detroit-Cleveland_.. 143, 319. 82 50, 278. 94 2 8,000. 00 | Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 

| 50, 442.71 | Mich. 

Sept. 8....| Pittsburgh-Chicago | 66,328.53 | 18, 407.44 | 148,407.44 | Syria Temple, AAONMS, 

Bears. | 18, 407. 44 | Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 9....| Baltimore-Philadel- | 62, 497.29 15, 000. 00 1 21,598.29 | Kiwanis Club, Louisville, 

phia. 5, 000. 00 |} Ky. 

Sept. 15...| Chicago Bears-New 70, 937. 52 19, 696. 99 119, 696.98 | Salesmanship Club, Dallas, 

York. | 19, 696. 99 Tex. 
Do......; Chicago Cardinals- | 87, 987. 20 18, 000. 00 5) | Cardinal Glennon Memorial 
Green Bay 18, 000. 00 Hospital, St. Louis, Mo 
0... Philadelphia-Pitts- 55,171.48 | 15,000.00 (5) Catholic Welfare Association, 
burgh. 15, 000. 00 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Do.. Cleveland-Detroit__. 76, 023.00 | 23, 330. 86 25,000.00 | George Enterprises, Inc 
23, 330. 86 6) Akron, Ohio 
Sept. 21...| Chicago Bears-Cleve- 99, 802. 43 23, : 2 23,378.47 | Chicago Newspaper Pub- 
land. 23 | lishers Association, Chi- 
Do.. New York-Chicago 25, 110. 12 15, 000. 00 ( | Variety Club and Knights 
Cardinals. 15, 000. 00 | of Columbus, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Sept. 23...| Washington-Detroit...; 63, 215. 24 (5) | Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1 Represents net gate receipts, less stadium rental, clut 
2 Net of expenses. 
3 Less $37,147.81 in player salaries and expenses 
4 Net gate receipts, less league and club shares but not including $13,052.81 net profit to Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc., on sale of game program, 
5 Not available. 
6 To the Akron Beacon. 


» and league shares 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 16, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CELLER: In accordance with your announcement during the hearings 
on August 1, 1957, that we might place in the record additional material, I am 
enclosing a photostatiec copy of a sports column which appeared in the Des 
Plaines Sunday Suburban Times on July 28, 1957, written by Sam Fox. Mr. 
Fox is professor of accountancy at the University of Illinois and, in his sports 
column, explains in interesting detail why professional football is a poor financial 
investment. 
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We should greatly appreciate it if you will have Mr. Fox’s column incorporated 
in the record of the hearings along with the other financial data concerning 
the National Football League which has been provided to you. We should 
appreciate it also if you will see that mention is made in the record that Mr. 
Fox is a professor of accountancy at the University of Illinois. 

Sincerely, 
CLINTON M. HEsTEeER. 





[The Sunday Suburban Times, Des Plaines, Ill., July 28, 1957] 
SPORTS AND COMMENTS 
By Sam Fox 


Facts and figures: The testimony of Commissioner Bert Bell of the National 
Football League bears out what has been stated in this column repeatedly about 
the profitability of big league franchises. The statistics submitted show that 
all clubs earned only $1,900,000 in profit for a 5-year period, when pro football 
attendance was at its height. The TV and radio income totaled almost 7 million, 
which means that if there had been just gate receipts, the loss would have been 
over 5 million. 

Bears gate: Taking one club alone, the Chicago Bears, which is far from 
representative because it is generally reputed to be the most lucrative franchise 
in pro football, the gross income was slightly under 6 million. The profit earned 
by the Bears was $121,781. This is a return of about 2 percent on sales. In 
any business, that would be a poor return on investment, and when you figure 
the most profitable franchise had only a 2 percent return on sales, it is indeed 
anything but a good business venture by any business criteria or standards. 

Salaries: Another interesting statistic is the fact that total salaries paid 
players came to over 16 million. When you figure that the total profit was less 
than 2 million and the players received 16, or more than 8 times what the 
owners got, you can see that guys like Bob Feller are talking through their hats. 
Average salaries jumped from $7,500 in 1952 to over $9,000 in 1956. That’s 
not bad pay considering the men work only from about August to December. 

Profit distribution: The fact that all clubs earned almost 2 million in the 5 
years, however, does not mean that that was the amount received by the owners 
or stockholders. Actual dividends paid, which represents the distribution of 
profits, came to the very paltry sum of $22,000. That is quite a comparison: 
$22,000 to the owners as against 16 millions paid to the players. 

Results: These statistics produce volumes of results, but it should be quite 
apparent to anybody that has even a basic knowledge of financial ratios and 
analysis that the average club owner has to virtually be a millionaire or he 
couldn’t conceivably carry on. No businessman following principles of business 
policy would ever dream of investing, or should we say highly speculating, on 
a franchise under such conditions. The Chicago Cardinals have lost a little 
less than a cool million the past 5 years and that ain’t hay. What’s more, the 
owners would have to have plenty of money to be able to withstand such losses. 

Real losses: If Bert Bell could only dig up some of the figures for the old 
defunct All America Conference, brainchild of Arch Ward, he’d really have 
something to show them. Franchises changed hands every year or two, and 
the annual losses came well up into the millions. Even the reputedly astute 
Branch Rickey got taken for a big wad with a Brooklyn franchise, but he got 
out in a hurry. 

The whole story boils down to being a case of simple fact: if you haven’t 
got millions to lose don’t go into the football business. In fact, in one case it 
takes a whole city of people to support one. That’s the case in Green Bay. 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Cost to 12 league clubs of Federal and State pension, unemployment, and 
compensation plans, for the year 1956 




















| | 

Workmen's | State old-age | Federal social} Unemploy- 

| compensa- pension security ! ment com- 

tion pensation 

| ' 

——) a 

Pakimere i Sie ie See he & 909 @) $2, 77 $2, ore 
oT ere ererre ee a (?) 3, 35! 
CINE oc ocicccdieansdcncectsaucc’ (3) (? 3, 720 4305 
CY MEO oa Sw oncnanencctandéénnnay 7, 324 (2) 3, 291 121 
PN TN nF neni cakanckt 1, 500 (2) 3, 062 1, 108 
ee eS eee 16, 929 | (2) 4, 610 1, 417 
ae ieee Rta lake cekkunnce ata 12, 381 O 7 6, = : 1, & 
Pe ee CN Didddl othe kcodébu cide ddan 5 3,617 ( 4,1 ’ 
I NR sd 5 niles ceilectcaicicsocenee (8) (2) 4, 752 2, 324 
I oe eal (6) (2) 9, 125 | 2, 402 
San Francisco Forty-Niners.....--.-.--------- 18, 236 | (2) 4, 801 193 
Washington Redskins....................-...--] 8 1, 675 $530 4, 575 177 








1 Club’s share only. 

2 No law in State. 

3 Not covered. 

4 Deducted from players’ salaries. 

§ Includes all personnel. 

¢ Rejected because benefits are too small and club pays full costs resulting from injuries. 


3ALTIMORE COLTS, 
Baltimore, Md., July 30, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Hester: Here is the information requested in your wire of July 25: 

1. Players are covered by workmen’s compensation, Federal social security, 
State unemployment compensation. 

2. There is no old-age pension insurance law in Maryland. 

3. Players are subject to payroll deductions for Federal social security only. 

4. Here are the total amounts paid in 1956 in the following categories: 


TO EIN Wh ON dh inh ics cecarcteerittenkschervecth tn shergncieen teteclpmainsdaapimainnomsapatie $8,908. 77 
Federal social security (club’s share only) .---.........---..--.-.- 2, T72. 00 
Maryland unemployment compensation.._.........-..--.-----.----- 2, 673. 00 


There have been no lawsuits brought by any players against Baltimore Foot- 
ball, Inc., since the resumption of operations in 1952. 
Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
Dona.p 8S. Ketter, Precutive Vice President. 


CHICAGO BEARS FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HESTER: Replying to your wire of July 26: 

1. Players are not covered by workmen's compensation. 

2. State of Illinois has no State old-age pension insurance. 

3. Players covered by Federal social security and subject to 2 percent until 
$84 is paid. Club also paid 2 percent for each player. For 1956, players paid 
$3,354.67 and club paid $3,354.67. 

4. Players covered by unemployment compensation with no pay deduction. 
Club paid total of $303.96 for players for 1956. 

5. No player lawsuits against club after 1949. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. S. HALAs. 
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CHICAGO CARDINALS FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., July 31, 1957. 
Mr. CLinton M. HESTER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hester: Reference is, herewith, made to your wire to us on July 
26, 1957, requesting information as to lawsuits pending against the Cardinals 
by players. This information is enclosed on a separate sheet as furnished by 
our lawyers, Nash, McNally, and Ahearn. 

Question No. 1: Are our players covered by workmen’s compensation? The 
answer is “No” because our players are part-time employees and no money is 
deducted from their salaries for this purpose. 

Question No. 2: No State old-age pension. 

Question No. 3: Federal social security. The amount deducted from players’ 
salaries was $3,720.46. Players, coaches, and office personnel totaled $4,966.08. 

Question No. 4: Unemployment compensation. The amount deducted from 
players’ salaries was $305. Players, coaches, and office personnel totaled $469.89. 

Hoping that this information in what you require, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Water H. S. WOLFNER, 
Managing Director. 





SUITS INSTITUTED BY PLAYERS AGAINST CHICAGO CARDINALS 
FOOTBALL CLUB SINCE 1949 


IN THE MuNIcIPAL Court OF CHICAGO 
No. 56 M 2387 
EMMETT KING, PLAINTIFF V. CHICAGO CARDINALS FOOTBALL CLUB, INC., DEFENDANT 


Emmett King instituted this suit to recover $10,000 for double the amount of 
the salary specified in a contract between him and the Cardinals to play pro- 
fessional football in the year 1955. The Chicago Cardinals Football Club de- 
fended this suit upon the ground that King, while at the Cardinals’ training 
camp in August 1955, voluntarily agreed to go on the players’ reserve list and 
left the team. King accepted monetary consideration for going on the reserve 
list. In the fall of 1955, he communicated with Cardinal officials about being 
released as a free agent, and was told that, if he would return part of the con- 
sideration he accepted when he went on the reserve list, he would be released. 
Although King promised to come to the Cardinal office and return the stipulated 
part of the remuneration he received when he went on the reserve list, he never 
did so. 

The case was tried before a jury. The jury returned a verdict against King 
and in favor of Chicago Cardinals Football Club and the trial judge confirmed 
it by entering judgment for the Cardinals. 


IN THE UNITED SratTeEs District CoURT FOT THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
EASTERN DIVISION 


CIVIL ACTION NO. 57 C 259 


FRANK M. MCPHEE, PLAINTIFF, V. CHICAGO CARDINALS FootrAtt Crus, INc., 
DEFENDANT 


This is a suit for salary instituted by Frank McPhee to recover $4,229.42 for 
playing professional football for the Cardinals during 1956. McPhee does not 
contend that he played for the Cardinals during the full football season of that 
year but that on October 17 the Cardinals advised him that his services were 
no longer required. McPhee is suing for the balance of the salary stipulated 
in the contract. The facts of the Cardinals’ defense are that McPhee did not 
perform his contract; that he had a chronic shoulder injury that prevented his 
continued play in a game and that he was unable to play professional football 
of the caliber required by the National Football League and the Cardinals, as the 
contract provided ; that on October 18, 1956, McPhee voluntarily left the employ 
of the Cardinals, did not return, and never tendered to perform any of the 
services for which he sues; that on, to wit: October 18, 1956, when McPhee 
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left the Cardinals’ employ, the Cardinals voluntarily paid him $1,083.59 in addi- 
tion to that previously paid him under the contract and that such amount was in 
full settlement of any alleged claims or demands which McPhee might have 
under the contract; and that McPhee never submitted his claim to the commis- 
sioner of the National Football League. 

This case is pending and is set for trial in the Federal court at Chicago on 
December 11, 1957. 





IN THE SUPERIOR CourRT OF CooK CouNTy, ILL. 
NO. 53 S 1809 


WILLIAM GAY, PLAINTIFF, Vv. CHICAGO CARDINALS FooTBALL CLUB, DEFENDANT 


In this suit the plaintiff, William Gay, sues the Cardinals for salary under a 
contract for the 1952 football year. Gay admits that he was paid up until the 
time of the severance of his employment and sues for the balance of the salary 
specified in the contract, that is, for services which he did not render. Gay 
claims his contract was terminated because he suffered an injury while playing 
in an exhibition game for the Cardinals. The Cardinals’ defense is that it 
terminated Gay’s contract of employment because he did not comply with para- 
graph 6 thereof, which in substance means that his services were unsatisfactory 
and not up to the required standard of the National Football League and of the 
Cardinals as a member thereof, as the contract requires. 

This case is pending and no definite date has been set for trial, but it is likely 
to be tried sometime in the fall or early winter of 1957. 


IN THE UNITED STATES Districr CoURT FOR THE EASTERN District or New YorkK 
NO. 1720 
GEORGE BRANCATO, PLAINTIFF, vV. CHICAGO CARDINALS FoorTpaLt CLUB, DEFENDANT 


In this case Brancato sues under a contract for the football year 1955. He 
alleges that he was injured in a practice drill and that thereafter, in October 
1955, the Cardinals notified him that it would not honor his contract and that 
it would refuse to allow him to perform any further services for it as a pro- 
fessional football player. The facts of the Cardinals’ defense are Brancato, on, 
to wit: September 8, 1955, suffered a slight injury to his right ankle while 
engaged in a practice drill; that he had recovered sufficiently early in the 
month of October 1955, to permit him to engage in daily practice workouts; and 
that by October 10, 1955, he had completely recovered from his injury; that on 
October 12, 1955, defendant requested waivers on Brancato from the other 
member teams of the National Football League, that Brancato was not claimed 
by any other member club; that the head coach of the Cardinals’ opinion was 
that Brancato had failed to demonstrate sufficient skill and capacity to play 
professional football of the caliber required by the National Football League 
and the Cardinals; that, accordingly, the contract was terminated in good 
faith by the Cardinals in accordance with paragraph 6 thereof; that notice of 
such termination, dated October 17, 1955, in the usual form and as required 
by the contract, was served upon Brancato, which notice specified that in the 
opinion of the head coach of the Cardinals Brancato was failing and had failed 
to demonstrate sufficient skill and capacity to play professional football of the 
caliber required by the National Football League and by the Cardinals. 

This suit is pending and will probably come on for trial the latter part of 
1957, or the early part of 1958. 
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Tue CLEVELAND Browns, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CLinton M. HEsTEeER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hester: In response to your telegram of July 26 directed to Dave 
R. Jones, president of the Cleveland Browns Football Club, we send you the 
following: 


Cleveland Browns, Inc.—Payroll tawes and workmen’s compensation insurance, 
applicable to players’ salaries, paid for 1956 


Subject Amount 








1. Workmen’s compensation insurance-_..._..----.--- ésowat ee OM ai Sieae. n65=% 7, 323. 82 
2. State old-age pension insurance. - : . oicitiiaedteliiaaiin No such Jaw in Ohio....--}-..--- _ 
3. Federal social security: Employer's portion only....-.-.--.---; Yes...-.------------------ 3, 291. 04 
4. Otio unemployment compemeation . .. ~....-.22...2 22 ene conn n [occa Oe cndeui lh dedockes 121. 09 

MR ie casi inna aaneaabk Aaedcna tee aaah aetene hea tyevuei be cnp mesial -| 10,735.95 


Relative to item 3, you will note the figure of $3,291.04 represents the em- 
ployer’s portion only. Actually we withheld and paid to the Government a like 
amount of $3,291.04 representing the employees’ portion or a total of $6,582.08. 

Relative to our furnishing facts and disposition of lawsuits brought against 
our club,’ there are none. All amounts stated above are for employees’ com- 
pensation and appliable taxes but do not include coaches or trainers. 

We trust that this is the information you desired. 

Sincerely, 
Russ GESTNER, Business Manager. 


DETROIT FOOTBALL Co., 
OWNER OF Detroit LIONS, 
Detroit, Mich., July 31, 1957. 
Mr. CLinton M. HEsTER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Hester: In compliance with your telegram to President Edwin 
J. Anderson of July 26, please find here below the information requested : 

Our players are covered : 

(1) Workmen’s compensation. 

(2) The State of Michigan has no State old pension insurance law; con- 
sequently, our players are not covered by such. 

(3) Federal social security. 

(4) While both State and Federal unemployment premiums are contributed 
by the Detroit Football Co. for the players, in our opinion, due to the 
strictly seasonal structure of their employment, players should not be eligible 
for unemployment compensation. 

Each contract is drawn on a 1-year basis; however, we require the players’ 
services only during a 4%- to 5-month period of the year. 

In the few isolated cases where players applied for such compensation, 
the respective employment security commissions were duly informed of the 
above fact, and, in our knowledge, in no case were they granted unemployment 
compensation. 

Players are subject only to pay regular payroll deductions, as prescribed by 
law, for the Federal social-security taxes, which in 1956 amounted to 4 percent of 
the first $4,200 earnings for the year. Fifty percent of this was deducted from 
the players, while the other 50 percent was paid by the Detroit Football Co. 

The players were subject to no deductions for items (1), (2), and (4). 





1 By players. 
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Total amount paid by the Detroit Football Co. for players in 1956 for— 


ey ner IC os ceca nen rerienignivgniocen $1, 500. 00 

ican ta tecnica Daath lids nse cca ch epanin aaieces cinitingilioea lee nun taro None 

Ia ns RR a ck ca chsh eatin rinrebs hiniemres mesrorectanonenee dios 3, 062. 33 
(4) Unemployment compensation: 

tesa bch descent ects sii ok cei ie aaa valpinces sia 775. 71 

IU i 5iici tics chest ttcnond ctaghinc iccsapclampiadiaa eallaepigiaiaieniibgniasniaimiicaninistnmnniuaiets 332. 46 

1, 108. 17 


As to the facts and disposition of all lawsuits brought by a player against 
the Detroit Football Co., please find enclosed a letter from Messrs. Monaghan 
& Monaghan & Crawmer, attorneys for the Detroit Football Co. 

We trust the above and the enclosed letter fully cover the required information. 
Should any further data be needed, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
W. N. Kersawy, General Manager. 


MoNAGHAN & MONAGHAN & CRAWMER, 
Detroit, July 30, 1957. 
DETROIT FOOTBALL Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Attention of Magda Kende, administrative assistant.) 

GENTLEMEN : In answer to the inquiry of the Celler committee there have been 
three lawsuits brought by players against the Detroit Football Co.: 

1. William Radovich v. National Football League, Detroit Football Company, 
et al., decided by the United States Supreme Court on February 25, 1957. I 
am sure the committee is fuly aware of the Radovich decision and I will not 
repeat the information in this letter. 

2. Mervin Pregulman v. Detroit Football Company. The suit was filed on 
June 6, 1951, in the circuit court for the county of Wayne, State of Michigan and 
is numbered 264569. The suit was an action for the alleged breach of the player's 
contract and the damages sought were $4,000. When Pregulman signed his 
player’s contract he desired to remain in Detroit and for that reason his contract 
contained a clause that if he was traded to any other team he would receive an 
additional payment of four or five thousand dollars. The defense to the action 
was that Pregulman was dissatisfied with his position on the team and requested 
to be traded, orally waiving the penalty clause in his contract. The jury returned 
a verdict in favor of Pregulman in the sum of $4,025. 

8. Alfred W. Russas v. Detroit Football Company. This suit was filed in 1951 
in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
Southern Division. The case number is civil action No. 9898. The action was 
for alleged breach of the player’s contract and the damages claimed were 
$10,000. Russas received an injury while playing football. Sometime after 
returning to the team, waivers were asked on his services and eventually he was 
released and his contract was terminated. Russas contended that he was an 
injured player and that according to the bylaws of the National Football League 
waivers could not be asked on an injured player. The Detroit Football Co. con- 
tended that his services were not satisfactory in the opinion of the head coach 
and for that reason his contract was terminated. The matter was settled out of 
court for $3,075. 

If you wish any further information, please call me. 

Very truly yours, 
JosEePH N. MONAGHAN. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., July 31, 1957. 
CLINTON M. HEsTER, 
482 Shoreham Building, Washington D. C.: 

Information requested for Celler committee is as follows: Our players are 
covered by (1) Workmen’s compensation; (3) Federal social security; (4) unem- 
ployment compensation. No coverage, item 2. Our players are subject to pay 
deductions for item 3. 
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Total amount paid by club for 1956: Item (1) workmen’s compensation 
$16,928.83 ; item (3) Federal social security $4,609.83; item (4) unemployment 
compensation $1,416.77. 

Suits and/or actions wherein players have brought suit or action against the 
Green Bay Packers since January 1, 1950, together with cause and character of 
claim and the disposition : 

1. Robert Mann v. Green Bay Packers in the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Michigan, Southern Division. Nature of 
action—suit for breach of contract. Disposition—settlement. 

2. Steve Ruzich v. Green Bay Packers before the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. Nature of action—claiming injury sustained in the course of 
employment. Disposition—application dismissed by the commission. 

3. Richard P. Curran v. Green Bay Packers in the circuit court, State of Wis- 
consin, Brown County. Nature of action—suit for breach of contract. Dispo- 
sition—settlement. 

4, Clyde Johnson v. Green Bay Packers in the municipal court, circuit court 
branch, Brown County, Wis. Nature of action—suit for breach of contract. 
Disposition—trial, judgment in favor of Johnson for the damages as prayed 
for in the complaint. 

GREEN Bay PACKERS FOOTBALL CLUB. 


THE Los ANGELES Rams, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Hester: This is to confirm the information I gave your office by 
telephone today in reply to your letter and wire requests of July 26. 

In regard to your request for the Los Angeles Rams’ percentage of profit for 
the years 1952 through 1956, this data has been computed in accordance with 
your suggestion of establishing the club’s net worth for each given year by 
deducting the liabilities from the assets as of the closing day of the accounting 
year. Theinformation follows: 








} 
Year Net worth Profit | Percentage 
| of club of return 
NE Ne oii ce aepinn ss cocens coee raee ata eet telat $109, 000 | $192, 500 | 180 
WON Ae hi oon dckad cd: Seton ot 117, 000 | 227, 000 | 194 
I occck ideas ciliata pee ae eae 90, 000 | 244, 000 | 260 
i, a ee NNT ec nh le ae 5, { | 155, 000 300 
| Re pak Salat ae ES ER eS 133, 000 | 103, 000 | 77 





The above data does not take income tax into consideration inasmuch as the 
rams are a partnership rather than a corporation and such taxes are paid by 
the individual partners. 

In regard to your telegram request of July 26, the Los Angeles Rams players 
are covered by the plans noted in your wire with the exception of State old-age 
pension insurance, for which there is no applicable plan in California. Players 
are subject to pay deductions for the three insurance plans by which they are 
covered. Total amounts paid by the club in 1956 for the three items noted above 
are as follows: 





SOV Crean ne Wis CDI L DOI  ssicsin shits of ow gang erat-acepantineniodm annie a emer $12, 381. 02 
Or NN ae tsa cian ares cess eened tp eatip ea ont eee 6, 258. 24 
Unemployment compensation : 
California unemployment insurance__..........-.._-_-.___---- 733. 48 
Peaeral inempmoryment Tasurance...- 2... ee a 733. 50 
eater cccp ots nation erareintin obese nigieensaea eae eee ee 1, 466. 98 


No lawsuits have been brought against the Los Angeles Rams Football Club 
by a football player after 1949. 
Sincerely, 
PETE ROZELLE, General Manager. 
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THE NEw YorK FOorBatx GIAntTs, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1957. 
CLINTON M. HEsTER, Esq., 
Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hester: The New York Football Giants do have a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy-Federal social security and New York State unemployment 
compensation. We do not have a New York State old-age pension insurance plan 
law in New York. 

We are unable to give you the total amount paid by the club during 1956 for 
the above items because our accountant is not available. 

The players are not subject to paid deductions for workmen’s compensation, 
New York State unemployment insurance and Federal unemployment insurance. 
Deductions are made for social security. 

The Giants were defendants in a suit brought by Joseph Petruzzo, a player, 
who tried out for our team in 1954. The suit was brought in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, Westchester County, in March of 1956 and 
Petruzzo’s claim was that he had been let go because he suffered a broken 
finger. Our defense was that his contract had been terminated because, in 
the opinion of the head coach, he did not demonstrate sufficient skill and capacity 
to play professional football of the caliber required by the club. The broken 
finger did not enter into our reasons for releasing him. The trial was held 
before Judge Brennan and a jury, the jury holding in our favor by a count of 
11 to 1. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN V. Mara. 


THE NEw YorRK FOOTBALL GIANTS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., August 5, 1957. 
CLINTON H. HESTER, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hester: The insurance premiums covering the New York Football 
Giant players for 1956 amounted to $3,451.48. 

The amounts paid during 1956, covering the various items listed below for all 
of our employees, are as follows: 


I I SL oh ag ibseesencnwonanoes asuitiedntuenaba $4, 155. 54 
New York State unemployment insurance___-..-...-....----_------ 1, 310. 58 
Oe Ne FAROE TRBUT ONCE 2 nis 5 cece cccecneewescesoune 561. 68 
Re ee a cos es me te ares gs baain as son Ghinah en mtheleebbiates 165. 83 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN V. Mara. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EAGLES, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 30, 1957. 
CLINTON M. Hester, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Hester: In response to your wire we advise you as follows: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Eagles have filed with the workmen’s compensation board, State of Penn- 
sylvania, our intention to reject the Workmen’s Compensation Act insofar as 
Pennsylvania is concerned. The reason for this is that under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the maximum that an employee could receive was $35 per 
week. We always pay our employees in full for injuries together with all medical 
and hospital fees. Last year we spent $42,000 for these items. Three injured 
players were paid for 6 weeks after the closing of the football season. 

The rejection of the act by the Eagles and the notification of the players of 
such rejection relieves the Eagles from their responsibility under the compensa- 
tion law of Pennsylvania, and gives the players the right of recovery from the 
Eagles for injuries sustained while in the course of their employ under employees 
liability. This means that any employee of the Eagles can sue the Eagles; and 
if he can prove that negligence was the cause of the injury, he could recover for 
such injury. This can be done through the courts in the normal process of law 

To protect the Eagles against any major catastrophe, we carry an excess policy 
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through the Peerless Insurance Co. for any claim or judgment in excess of $20,000 
up to $250,000. This contract also will protect us if we were sued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in States other than the State of Pennsylvania. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has a department of public assistance 
and a division for old-age assistance. This is available to needy persons 65 years 
of age or over. 

FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 


We have Federal social security. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


We have unemployment compensation. 

The deductions from the players checks are for Federal social security, with- 
holding tax, and Philadelphia wage tax. 

We pay for a group life-insurance policy which gives each player $5,000 cover- 
age and the beneficiary is named by him. 

We have not had a lawsuit brought by a player against the Philadelphia Eagles 
since 1949. 

We have paid the following taxes during the year 1956: 


EGGERS TINIE ii.ct cnn ccd cath ccicttantein ocnaskinnescidbed a besinie amueaedpaieninmemmantia $9, 504. 79 
Upited.. Btetam . WitRROlgine TOG aon. ccctiincminciencbevticeuictatipdniie 60, 310. 30 
PORDESIVATIER GDCINDAOVINGN C6 Si. nnnnsaneiiicn ccna ideas 2, 323. 81 
PR RGRIIIR ‘WAUG CRS crceccine pn dnitinincientidainiinnndtinmeacdlenae 4, 941. 55 
CERRO FECON: CII CT ina in tinsitdti ston Sevtneh ended meni aera ae 536. 26 


We hope this is the information you requested; and if we can be of further 
assistance, please advise. 
Sincerely, 
JosEPH A. DonoGuueE, Secretary. 





PITTSBURGH STEELERS FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HEsTeER: Players for the Pittsburgh Steelers Football Club are not 
covered by workmen’s compensation. The Pittsburgh Steelers Football Club 
rejected the workmen’s compensation act in Pennsylvania because we pay our 
players in full until they are completely recovered. 

The rejection of the act by the Pittsburgh Steelers released the Steelers from 
their responsibility under the compensation law of Pennsylvania, and gives the 
players the right of recovery for injuries sustained while in the course of their 
employ under employers liability. 

The State of Pennsylvania has State old-age assistance but the players are 
not covered under the law. 

The players are covered by social security, and unemployment compensation. 

Players are subject to pay into social security only. 

In 1956, the total amount paid by the Pittsburgh Steelers for Federal social 
security was $9,124.80; for unemployment compensation, $1,887.50. Under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, the Steelers paid $514.78. 

There have been no lawsuits brought by players against the club since 1949. 

Sincerely, 
Francis G. Fogarty, 
Business Manager. 
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San Francisco Fortry-N1NERs, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Hester: The analysis of our percentage of net profit to net worth 
for the years 1952 through 1956 is as follows: 


Year | Partnership | Net profit Percent of 








net worth before taxes net profit 
a ae oe i $801, 684.05 | 1 $184, 911. 63 | 23. 1 
1953... eee nea oe ae , 833, 436. 88 1 153, 698. 14 | 18.4 
1954___ oe ; ; ; ; | 711, 907. 25 1 350, 223. 76 | 49.2 
1955 et ides Sree es E 892, 848. 98 | 154, 038. 70 | 17.3 
1956 _ . ietents cae ba 964, 984.01 | 223, 650. 67 | 23. 2 





1 These figures for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954 do not reflect any deduction for managing partners’ salaries. 
In turn, the percent of profit to net worth would be lower if such salaries were taken into consideration. 


We have computed the percentage of net profit to net worth before taxes 
because we are a partnership. 

If you care to follow the practice you did with the previous reports, you may 
reduce the net profit before taxes by 50 percent and then you can readily com- 
pute the percentage of net profit to net worth after taxes. 

You must then also reduce the net worth by the same figure that you reduced 
the net profit before taxes. 

Our players are covered under workmen’s compensation. The cost of same 
was paid in full by the Forty-Niners and no deductions were made from em- 
ployees’ Salaries. Our payment last year was $18,235.90. 

We do not have a State old-age pension insurance fund in this State whereby 
any deductions would be taken from employees’ salaries for said fund. 

We, as employers, paid $4,800.98 into the Federal social security fund and the 
employees paid a like amount. 

Under the California Unemployment Act we, as employers, paid a sum of 
$192.66 which represents one-tenth of 1 percent of our payroll. We, as employers, 
enjoy the minimum rate due to the fact that our experience has been excellent. 
A total of $1,926.65 was deducted from the employees’ salaries and paid into the 
fund in accordance with our State law. 

I trust that this will answer in full the requests made by the committee and 
I am sending you 2 copies of this letter, 1 of which you may turn over to the 
committee for their use. 

Very truly yours, 
Victor P. MorasrrTo. 


THE REDSKINS PRO-FOOTBALL, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CLINTON M. HESTER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HEsSTER: In response to your telegram of the 26th regarding certain 
information requested by the Celler committee, the following is submitted : 


| 





| Are players | 1956 cost to 








covered club! 
Workmen’s compensation -......---- : ‘ | FOB. ..ne-ee $1, 675. 00 
State old-age-pension insurance..------- re 2 ae aatalan 530. 48 
Federal social security .--.........-.-- i =e 4, 574. 84 
Unemployment compensation... -...........-.-- pedi dk he seco i x Sawant 176. 83 


1 Includes all personnel. 


Players are subject to payroll deductions on Federal social security only, 
which is in accordance with Federal law and applies on the first $4,200 of income. 
Regarding lawsuits since 1949, John V. DeLaurentis filed a claim against Pro 
Football, Inc., before the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, case 131-1, which 
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was decided in favor of the player by the Commissioner on July 16, 1953. On 
July 21, 1953, Pro Football, Inc., filed suit against John V. DeLaurentis and the 
Commissioner, in civil action 3314-53, to enjoin enforcement of the award. On 
December 16, 1953, final judgment was entered by the court in favor of Pro 
Football, Inc., and an injunction was issued against the Commissioner of work- 
men’s compensation and John V. DeLaurentis. 
Very truly yours, 
CHESTER L. MINTER, Jr., 
Administrative Assistant. 


(Subsequently the committee received the following corre- 
spondence :) 


NATIONAL FooTspaLL LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1957. 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CELLER: As attorney for the National Football League 
Players Association I am submitting the following information to you as chair- 
man of the Antitrust Subcommittee of the House of Representatives. 

As you recall, during hearings held August 1, 1957, concerning professional 
football and the antitrust laws, Mr. Bert Bell, commissioner of professional 
football, made the following statement to the committee: 

“Accordingly, in keeping with my assurances that we would do whatever you 
gentlemen consider to be in the best interest of the public, on behalf of the 
National Football League, I hereby recognize the National Football League 
Players Association and I am prepared to negotiate immediately with the repre- 
sentatives of that association concerning any differences between the players 
and the clubs that may exist. This will include the provisions of our bylaws 
and standard players contract which have been questioned by members of this 
committee. 

“IT am taking this action pursuant to the authority vested in me by the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the National Football League, particularly article I, sec- 
tion 14, of the bylaws. This section of the bylaws empowers me to act in con- 
nection with matters ‘detrimental to the welfare of the National Football League 
or of professional football,’ and my decisions under this section are not subject 
to revocation by the member clubs. I agree with the members of the committee 
that it is against the best interest of the National Football League and the public 
to recognize the players’ association and bargain collectively with its repre- 
sentatives. 

“This is now my official position and I wish to make it a matter of record 
before this committee.” 

Following these hearings, players’ association representatives Norm Van 
Brocklin, Kyle Rote, and I scheduled a meeting with Commissioner Bell for 
August 8 in Chicago, Ill., in an effort to reconcile certain differences between 
players and owners. At this meeting Kyle Rote and I presented Mr. Bell with 
certain proposals. In addition, we requested that he sign a recognition agree- 
ment, a copy of which is enclosed, on behalf of the league. Because the exhibi- 
tion games, for which many players receive no pay, were about to begin we asked 
Mr. Bell if he would consult with the owners and give us an answer on our pro- 
posals by Monday, August 19, 1957. 

Commissioner Bell has refused to sign any recognition agreement; neither he 
nor the owners have accepted, rejected, or modified any of the proposals. There 
have been scattered newspaper reports that some of the proposals will receive 
favorable consideration from certain teams. This is a far cry from formal 
recognition and negotiation announced by Mr. Bell before your committee on 
August 1, 1957. 

While the players’ association realizes that our ultimate legal recourse will be 
an appeal to the National Labor Relations Board and not to Congress, your 
attention is directed to the above inconsistency on the part of Commissioner Bell 
and the National Football League for the reason that any recommendation of 
legislation that your committee may presently have under consideration will 
possibly be affected by the league’s failure as a practical matter to recognize the 
players’ association. 

Two owners have seriously questioned Mr. Bell’s legal authority to speak for 
them. It can therefore be concluded that Mr. Bell and the owners of the National 


96797—57—pt. 3 26 
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Football League, acting as a group, have not recognized the players’ association 
and have refused to negotiate any differences with them. 

The testimony offered on behalf of the players’ association at hearings held on 
July 31, 1957, respectfully requested your committee to recommend legislation to 
the Congress that would afford additional protection to the player. 

On behalf of the professional football players it is now more important than 
ever before that serious consideration be given to the recommendation of legis- 
lation that would safeguard the rights of the player. 

Very truly yours, 
CREIGHTON E. MILLER, 
Legal Counsel. 


THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., August 28, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of August 22, 1957, with which you 
enclosed a copy of Mr. Creighton Miller’s letter of August 20, 1957, to you. 
You request that I advise you with respect to the various statements made in 
that letter, and I wish to thank you for this opportunity to reply to Mr. Miller. 

In his letter to you, Mr. Miller states: 

“Following these hearings, players’ association representatives Norm 
Van Brocklin, Kyle Rote, and I scheduled a meeting with Commissioner Bell 
for August 8 in Chicago, IIL, in an effort to reconcile certain differences between 
players and owners. At this meeting Kyle Rote and I presented Mr. Bell with 
eertain proposals. In addition, we requested that he sign a recognition agree- 
ment, a copy of which is enclosed, on behalf of the league. Because the exhibi- 
tion games, for which many players receive no pay, were about to begin we 
asked Mr. Bell if he would consult with the owners and give us an answer on 
our proposals by Monday, August 19, 1957. 

“Commissioner Bell has refused to sign any recognition agreement: neither 
he nor the owners have accepted, rejected, or modiiied any of the proposals. 
There have been scattered newspaper reports that some of the proposals will 
receive favorable consideration from certain teams. This is a far cry from 
formal recognition and negotiation announced by Mr. Bell before your committee 
on August 1, 1957. 

* * * * * - x 

“The owners have seriously questioned Mr. Bell’s legal authority to speak 
for them. It can therefore be concluded that Mr. Bell and the owners of the 
National Football League, acting as a group, have not recognized the players’ 
association and have refused to negotiate any differences with them.” 

In refusing to sign the formal agreement which Mr. Miller submitted to me, 
copy of which is enclosed, I acted on the advice of Mr. Hester, our Washington 
attorney, who informed me not only that the proposed agreement goes far beyond 
recognition of the players’ association and willingness to negotiate with its 
representatives, but also that, in view of the decision I announced before you and 
your committee, recognizing the players’ association and agreeing to negotiate 
with its representatives, there is no need for me to enter into such an agreement. 

Only one club owner questioned my authority to recognize the players’ asso- 
ciation and to negotiate with its representatives. He was under the impression 
that I had agreed to enter into binding contracts resolving differences between 
players and clubs. This, of course, I did not and cannot do since, under section 
19 of article I of our bylaws, any contract negotiated by me must be approved 
by 10 of the 12 clubs. Since this club owner now understands the action I took, 
he is no longer questioning my authority to make the decision which I did and 
to state it for the record before your committee. 

As I testified before your committee, I recognized the players’ association 
and agreed to negotiate with its representatives pursuant to the authority vested 
in me by the constitution and bylaws of the National Football League, particn- 
larly article I, section 14, of the bylaws. This section of the bylaws empowers 
me to act in connection with matters “detrimental to the welfare of the Na- 
tional Football League or of professional football” and my decisions under the 
section are not subject to revocation by the member clubs. I agree with you 
and the members of your committee that it is against the best interest of the 
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National Football League and the public to fail to recognize the players’ asso- 
ciation and bargain collectively with its representatives. 

At my meeting with Mr. Miller in Chicago on August 8, 1957, he renewed 
the following proposal submitted by him and the representatives of the players’ 
association to the club owners and me at the annual meeting of the National 
Football League in Philadelphia on January 30, 1957 : 

‘1. A formal recognition by the owners of the representatives of each member 
team—and recognition by the National Football League of the National Football 
League Players’ Association, 

“2 A minimum salary of $5,000 for any selected player. 

“3. During the preseason period, a stipulated amount of expense money per 
week for veteran and rookie ballplayers. 

“4. A minimum of $12 per day be paid for lodging and meals during the period 
after the team leaves training camp until the first league game, provided team 
does not have a place for them to live and does not provide their meals. Also, 
a minimum of $8 per day for clubs on the road when meal money is advanced. 

“5. Inclusion of the injury clause in the player’s contract. This clause to 
read: ‘If this contract is terminated by club by reason of player’s failure to 
render his services hereunder due to disability resulting directly from injury 
sustained in the performance of his services hereunder at any time after player 
reports to training camp, club agrees to pay player at the rate stipulated in 
paragraph 3 for the balance of the season in which the injury was sustained.’ 

‘6. That the training period be of shorter duration.” 

In addition Mr. Miller handed me a memorandum reading as follows: 


“During Training Season 


“1. $50 per week, veterans. 
“2. $25 per week, rookies. 
“3. Injury clause. 

“4. (Clubs purchase all equipment. ) 

“5. $12 per diem, between training camp and first season game. 

“6. $9 meal money on road. 

“7, Expenses of association and legal fee, $10,000—-$15,000.” 

Subsequently Mr. Miller withdrew proposal No. 7. No. 1 and No. 2 spell 
out in detail proposal No. 3 of January 30. No. 3 renews proposal No. 5 of 
January 30. No. 4is a new proposal. No. 5 and No. 6 renew proposal No. 4 of 
January 30. 

Within the past few days the players on one club have met with the club 
owners and among other proposals have requested a pension plan. 

At the annual meeting on February 2, 1957, the club owners unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“1. All teams in the National Football League will pay the transportation 
expenses of all players to the training camp; any player who thereafter does 
not make the team shall be paid his return transportation expenses to his 
home. 

“2. All clubs at club expense shall provide all players with all game equipment 
for all league games. 

“3. It is the declared policy of the league that whenever practical all players 
shall eat in a group. When such is impractical, the clubs shall advance each 
player money for meals and/or lodging on the following basis: $9 per day for 
meals and $12 per day for meals and lodging. 

“4. A player under contract may immediately after each preseason game 
draw against his salary, if he so desires, an advance of $50 for each such 
preseason game. A player who fails to make the team need not repay the 
money so advanced. 

A player under contract may not be asked to and/or, report to training 
camp for practice prior to 9 weeks prior to the first league game except for the 
championship team preparing for the Chicago Tribune all-star game in accord- 
ance with the contract.” 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that the salary stipulated in 
the standard player’s contract covers the training period, the preseason games, 
and all league games. This is made clear in paragraph 2 of the standard player's 
contract which reads in part as follows: 

“The player agrees during the term of this contract to report promptly for 
the club’s training seasons, render his full-time services during the training 
seasons, and at the club’s direction to participate in all practice sessions and 
in all league and other football games scheduled by the club.” 
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In addition to the annual salary agreed upon in paragraph 8 of the contract, 
the Rams, the Cardinals, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore pay each player $50 for 
each preseason game. Detroit pays each player $25 each week prior to the open- 
ing of the regular season and in addition gives each player $100 for the 10-day 
trip to the Pacific coast to play the Rams and the Forty Niners during the regu- 
lar season. The Packers (until yesterday) and Philadelphia Eagles pay each 
player $50 for each preseason game. If the player does not make the team he 
keeps the money, but if he makes the team, $25 is deducted from his salary. I 
have just received word that the Packers, after a meeting held last week at 
the players’ request, yesterday agreed to a new proposal of the players that they 
be paid outright $50 a week for 7 weeks during the training season. 

On the Bears each player can draw $50 after each preseason game. If the 
players fails to make the team he keeps the money. If the player makes the 
team, the $50 is deducted from his salary but at the end of the season he receives 
a minimum of a $500 bonus. 

Cleveland, Washington, and New York advance each player $50 for each pre- 
season game. If the player does not make the team he keeps the money. If he 
makes the team the money is deducted from his salary. 

In addition, all of the clubs pay the transportation of all players to the train- 
ing camp and, when the player does not make the team, pay his transportation 
home. And, as I testified before your committee, the average playing life of 396 
football players in the National Football League in 1956 was less than 3% 
years. The average salary was in excess of $9,200. No football player in the 
National Football League receives a salary of less than $5,000 per annum. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that a number of the players’ propo- 
sals have been accepted by the club owners; and that the club owners have ini- 
tiated some themselves. 

In Chicago Mr. Miller requested me to give him a reply within 10 days. This 
was impossible, as obviously some time will be required to completely resolve our 
differences. 

Mr. Hester advised me concerning Mr. Miller’s request for a reply within 10 
days, that you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee gave me a 
reasonable amount of time in which to negotiate and that it was not necessary for 
us to act on Mr. Miller’s proposals in such a short period of time. Incidentally, 
with all deference to Mr. Miller, I had not seen or heard anything from him with 
respect to any of his proposals since our annual meeting in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year until I met with him in Chicago on August 8. 

In order that you may be fully informed, I enclose a copy of Mr. Hester’s let- 
ter to Mr. Miller dated August 19, 1957. You will note that Mr. Hester, at my 
suggestion, requested Mr. Miller to join us in asking the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to assume jurisdiction over professional football. 

In this regard, I should like to request you to use the prestige and power of 
your office and that of your distinguished committee to urge the National Labor 
Relations Board to assume jurisdiction of professional football. I understand 
from Mr. Hester that under the jurisdiction of the Board we can continue our 
negotiations with Mr. Miller and the player representatives and that the Taft- 
Hartley Act will then authorize us reasonable time within which to complete our 
negotiations. 

You will be interested to learn that Mr. Miller is quoted as recently as today, 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, as saying in effect that we are not too far 
apart and that he thinks we will reach a reasonable solution. He also commented 
that some teams because of smaller attendance are less able to grant benefits than 
are other teams with greater attendance. Mr. Miller is quoted by Mr. Hugh 
Brown, sports columnist of the Bulletin, as having said, after a closed meeting 
with the Philadelphia Eagle players, the following: 

“On the eve of their departure from Toledo, Eagle players got a surprise 
visit from Creighton Miller, attorney for the players association, Miller and the 
Eagle squad held a closed meeting at the Hotel Secor where the attorney said 
‘I acquainted them with the aims of their players’ representatives.’ 

“After the meeting Miller said that a major aim of the players’ association was 
to equalize the preseason compensation paid by the various teams. 

“*For instance, Baltimore, Los Angeles, and the Chicago Cardinals pay a flat 
$50 per preseason game,’ Miller said. ‘San Francisco, Green Bay, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia also pay $50 per game, with the stipulation that if the player 
makes the club he refunds $25 of this. New York, Cleveland, and Washington 
require a fund of the entire $50.’ 
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“ ‘We contend it is not fair for a Ram player to get $50 and a Redskin player 
nothing when both are playing before a crowd of 80,000.’ Miller was in a most 
conciliatory mood. He said that NFL Commissioner Bert Bell was as anxious 
as he (Miller) was for an agreement, adding ‘that we in the league are not too 
far apart.’ 

“As for bringing the whole matter before the National Labor Relations Board, 
as he had threatened a week ago, the players’ attorney said that the necessary 
papers had been drawn up, but had not yet been filed. 

“*There are a lot of problems,’ he said, ‘particularly in regard to the varying 
attendances. The Detroit Lions, with a large preseason gate, can afford to 
give their players a flat $25 a week during the training season, plus additional 
money for games. Other teams such as the Eagles, Steelers, and Packers can- 
not. I think, however,’ he concluded, ‘that we will all reach a suitable solution.’ ” 

As I am sure you realize, we are very anxious to cooperate with you and 
your committee. To this end I shall be glad to furnish any additional informa- 
tion you may desire and I shall also be pleased to be available for conferences 
in Washington at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bert BELL, 
Commissioner, National Football League. 


Aveust 19, 1957. 
Mr. CREIGHTON MILLER, 
Attorney, National Football League Players Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Dear Mr. MILLER: At Commissioner Bell’s request, we have reviewed the 
proposed agreement which you discussed with him in Chicago, August 8, 1957. 

We cannot recommend that the commissioner execute the proposed agreement 
because it goes far beyond recognition of the players association and willing- 
ness to negotiate with the representatives of the association. 

Section 1 (b) would have the commissioner agree that neither the league nor 
the club owners would engage in any unfair labor practices. Inasmuch as these 
are prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act which is applicable to professional foot- 
ball, any agreement not to engage in such practices would be void. 

Under section 2 of the proposed agreement, the commissioner would be 
agreeing to enter into a collective bargaining agreement which would be bind- 
ing on the member clubs. Under article I, section 14, of the league’s bylaws, 
it is abundantly clear that the commissioner has authority to recognize a play- 
ers association and to negotiate with its representatives as he has commenced 
doing, and his action cannot be overruled by the member clubs. Under article I, 
section 19, however, any contract the commissioner might agree to would have 
to be approved by 10 of the 12 clubs in order to be binding. 

Since, as stated above, the agreement would exceed the commissioner’s au- 
thority to recognize the association and negotiate with its representatives, the 
recitation that “This agreement is not subject to ratification or revocation by 
the member clubs of the league” would likewise contravene section 19 of article I 
of the bylaws. 

Moreover, section 1 (a) does not set forth, as you testified before the com- 
mittee, that the members of the association constitute a majority of all the 
players in the league and that a majority of the members of the association, 
constituting a majority of all the players in the league, desire to bargain col- 
lectively and have designated player representatives and yourself to conduct 
such negotiations. 

We understand, Mr. Miller, that at the moment you are not pressing the 
proposal of the players’ association tht the National Football League pay the 
players’ association $10,000 for expenses and $15,000 for an annual retainer 
fee for you. We hope you will not feel it presumptuous of us, if we invite 
attention to section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act which makes it a crime, pun- 
ishable by fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment of up to 1 year, or both, for 
an employer to pay money to any representative of a union or for the union 
representative to accept any money from the employer. Section 101 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act makes it an unfair labor practice for an employer to pay 
any money to a union. 

In addition to the above, we think the agreement is unnecessary. The com- 
missioner made an agreement for the record with the House Judiciary Anti- 
trust Subcommittee to recognize the players association and to negotiate with 
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the association’s representatives. He asked the committee for time in which 
to negotiate and the committee granted that time. The commissioner was 
clearly authorized to take the action he did and his agreement with the com- 
mittee cannot be overruled by the member clubs of the league. 

As to your other proposals, the commissioner informs us that he has sub- 
mitted them to the member clubs; and that he and the clubs have them under 
active consideration at this time. Incidentally, the commissioner advises us 
that some of your present proposals were accepted by the member clubs at the 
annual meeting early this year. 

We understand you requested the commissioner to execute the agreement 
and act upon your other proposals within 10 days. Of course, this is a prac- 
tical impossibility and not in accord with the understanding the commissioner 
had with the House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommittee. 

We have advised the commissioner that he and the member clubs are entitled, 
under his agreement with the House committee and under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, to a reasonable time within which to consider your proposals and give you 
an answer. 

Since the Supreme Court has held that professional football is a business 
engaged in interstate commerce, the Taft-Hartley Act is clearly applicable. 
Accordingly, Commissioner Bell suggests that you join us in requesting the 
National Labor Relations Board to assume jurisdiction over professional football. 

I think it would be to our mutual benefit if you and I had an opportunity to 
discuss these matters in person. To that end, I shall be glad to meet with you 
at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON M. HESTER. 


AGREEMENT OF RECOGNITION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE AND THE 
NATIONAL FOoTBALL LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION 


AGREEMENT, made in the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, on August ____, 1957, 
between Bert Bell, Commission of the National Football League, whose office 
is located at 1 Bala Road, City of Cynwyd, State of Pennsylvania, representing 
all of the National Football League Owners, hereinafter called the “League,” 
and Kyle Rote, Norman Van Brocklin, Association Representatives, and Creigh- 
ton Miller, legal counsel representing all of the players in the National Football 
League Players Association, whose office is located at 452 Hanna Building, City 
of Cleveland State of Ohio hereinafter called the “Association.” 

Commissioner Bert Bell, pursuant to Article I, Section 14, of the Constitution 
and Bylaws of The National Football League, is authorized to act for and on 
behalf of the League in entering into this agreement. This agreement is not 
subject to ratification or revocation by the member clubs of the League. 

Kyle Rote, Norman Van Brocklin, and Creighton Miller, by virtue of Article 
IV, Section 3, of the Constitution and Bylaws of the National Footba!l League 
Players Association, and by virtue of the specific authorization granted at the 
first meeting of the Player Representatives in New York, December 29, 1956, 
and reflected in the minutes thereof, are authorized to enter into this agreement 
on behalf of all players in the Association. 

WHEREIN IT IS MUTUALLY AGREED, AS FOLLOWS: 

1. (a) The League hereby recognizes the Association as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for such players of the Association as are, or may become, mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(b) The League recognizes, and will not interfere with the right of any of its 
players to be, or become a member of the Association; and the League covenants 
that it will not discriminate, interfere with, restrain, or coerce any of its players 
because of membership in the Association. 

2. The parties hereto shall commence collective bargaining negotiations on 
August ___. 1957, for the purpose of entering into a collective bargaining agree- 
ment or agreements looking to a final and complete settlement of all matters 
in dispute between them. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOP, the parties thereto set their hands the day and year first 
above written. 
NATIONAL FOOTRALL LEAGUE, 
By Bert BELL, Commissioner. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Kyte Rore, Association Representative. 
3y NORMAN VAN BROCKLIN, Association Representative. 
By CREIGHTON MILLER, Legal Counsel. 
In the presence of: 


(Subsequently the committee received the following :) 


NELSON & JONES, 
Rockdale, Ter., August 2, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN E. Crirer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CELLER: Mr. Singman, counsel for your Antitrust Committee, has 
suggested that I forward to you information concerning the treatment I re- 
ceived from Mr. Bert Bell as head of the National Football League. The material 
I am sending you is self-explanatory, and Mr. Singman has assured me it will be 
returned when you have had an opportunity to make copies for your file. I am 
happy to furnish this for whatever aid it may afford you and your committee 
in considering the need for legislation affecting the league and its regulation 
under our statutes. 

I bezan playing pro ball in 1941, with the Detroit Lions, and after my season 
with the Lions in 1945, I joined the Los Angeles Dons of the then new con- 
ference called the All-American Conference. I was with Los Angeles for 4 
years, and was accorded all pro honors at center in that conference for the 4 
years. My contract provided that if a new contract was not had between the 
club and me by January 15 of the year following (thereby expressly changing the 
option clause in paragraph 10 of the contract) that the contract was of no fur- 
ther force and effect. By the terms aforesaid, on January 15, 1950, I became a 
free agent to deal with any club for my services. Shortly thereafter, the con- 
ference dissolved, with 8 teams being taken in by the National League, and on 
March 2, 1950, I wrote 7 member teams of the National League evidencing my 
desire to talk with them concerning a possible contract for my services for the 
1950 season. They replied, as shown by the letters forwarded you, that Bert Bell 
had informed them not to talk with me, and that I would not be entitled to talk 
contract until the June 2, 1950, draft. I wrote Mr. Bell, explaining my position, 
and sent him copies of my contract and its rider, but he arbitrarily refused me 
the right to contract or the clubs to talk contract with me during the period of 
January 15, 1950, and June 2, 1950. On June 2, the draft was held, and in 
spite of the previous acts and statements, my name did not appear in the 
draft, and Bell explained to the coaches who inquired about me that “I was not 
in the draft, but he would advise them not to deal with me, for I was a trouble- 
maker.’ Finally, I did manage to get a contract, but for a smaller sum and 
with less protection than I could have had had I been allowed to contract from 
the start of my free agency. 

My ease is not the only one where Mr. Bell has set himself up as a supreme 
ruler, regardless of the rights of the players. I recall that Bob Mann, a 
Negro end from Michigan, I believe, with the Detroit Lions, was afforded a rough 
time when he refused to take a $1,500 pay cut, all the league taking a hands- 
off policy in regard to him, when only the vear before he had led the league in 
pass receptions with 1,014 vards, and was second to Tom Fears of Los Angeles 
in number of passes caught with 66. It has long been known by the players 
that to insist on a personal right meant only to be branded by Bell as a trouble- 
maker and as a has been. Also, I am forwarding a letter from Jim Sid Wright, 
sent to me when my problem hit the news wires. It is self-explanatory. Many 
more could tell of similar experiences, including some of the present players 
and assistant coaches, if it were not for the terrible fear of the “ax of venge- 
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ance” held by Bert Bell, who never fails to use it to subdue and cower these 
players who dare ask for only what is their right. 

If this is of any help in gaining some protection from this one-sided power 
for other players, then my time has not been wasted. Football has been 
good to me. I love the game. But it can get along without me. It can also 
prosper without the option clause which is so misused, and it most certainly 
can get along without the dictatorial Mr. Bell, self-dedicated as he is no matter 
what the rights of others to put this financial giant called professional football 
above the law of our land. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. NELSON, 
Attorney at Law, Cameron, Ter. 





Tue Los ANGELES Dons Foorsart Cire, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 3, 1949. 
Mr. Ropert C. NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 

DEAR Bog: I am enclosing your 1949 contract which is exactly like the one 
you signed in 1948. I am also attaching to the contract an agreement such 
as you had in 1948 changing the date of the option in paragraph 10 to Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, in place of June 1, 1950. 

I hope you will find the contract satisfactory and that you will report for 
training camp in good condition. Because of our exhibition schedule, we have 
not definitely set the date for the opening of camp, but it will be either July 18 
or July 25. 

I will send you a complete list of rookies very shortly. Dick Woodward looks 
like the best bet of the young centers, but from what I have seen of him, he 
will need a lot of work on ball handling. Dworksy, from Michigan, will prob- 
ably be used as a blocker and defensive player. He has not played offense for 
the past 2 years. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
JrM Purites, Football Coach. 


ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 
CONTRACT BETWEEN 


herein called Club, and Robert Nelson, of 4005 Memorial Drive, Waco, Texas, 
herein called Player. 

The Club is a member of the All-America Football Conference, herein called 
the Conference. The Constitution and Rules of the Conference define the re- 
lationship between Club and Player and vest in a Commissioner (herein called 
the Commissioner) powers of control and discipline and of decision in case of 
disputes. 

In consideration of those facts and of the mutual promises and the promises 
of each to the other hereinafter set forth, Club and Player agree as follows: 

1. Club hereby employs Player to render skilled services as a football player 
during the year(s) 1949, including Club’s training season, exhibition games, 
Conference games and post-season championship games in said year(s). 

2. For performance of Player’s services and agreements hereunder Club 
will pay Player the sum of $8,500.00 per year, which shall be payable in semi- 
monthly instalments commencing with the first and ending with the last regu- 
larly scheduled Conference game of Club. 

In addition Player shall be entitled to all amounts allocated to him by the 
Commissioner or the Conference Rules for post-season play-offs and champion- 
ship games. 

3. Player agrees to perform his services hereunder diligently and faithfully 
and to conform to high standards of personal conduct, fair play, and good sports- 
manship and to Conference Rules and Club regulations respecting player 
conduct. 

4. Player agrees that, until June 2 of the year following the last year 
stipulated in paragraph 1, he will not play, or contract to play, football other- 
wise than for Club, except with the approval in writing of the Commissioner 
and Club. 
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5. Player represents and agrees that he has exceptional and unique skill 
and ability as a football player, that his services to be rendered hereunder are 
of a special, unusual, extraordinary, and intellectual character which gives 
them peculiar value which cannot be reasonably or adequately compensated for 
in damages at law, and that Player’s breach of this contract will cause Club 
great and irreparable injury and damage. Player agrees that, in addition to 
other remedies, Club shall be entitled to injunctive and other equitable relief to 
prevent a breach of this contract by Player. Player represents that he has no 
physical or mental defects, known to him, which would prevent or impair 
performance of his services. 

6. Club and Player agree to accept and comply with all provisions of the 
Conference Constitution and Rules and all decisions of the Commissioner 
thereunder. Club and Player accept as part of this contract the Regulations 
printed on the reverse hereof. A copy of the Conference Constitution and Rules 
shall be available at Club’s office during its regular business hours for inspection 
by Player. 

7. Club may terminate this contract by written notice to Player if Player 
shall at any time or in any other manner materially breach this contract, in- 
cluding the Regulations. If this contract is terminated by Club by reason of 
Player’s failure to render his services hereunder due to disability resulting 
directly from injury sustained in the performance of his services hereunder and 
written notice of such injury is given by the Player as provided in Regulation 6, 
Club agrees to pay Player at the rate stipulated in paragraph 2, for the balance 
of the season in which the injury was sustained. In all other cases, if this 
contract is terminated by Club during its regular Conference schedule, Player 
shall receive as his full compensation such proportion of the sum stipulated in 
paragraph 2 as the number of days of his service during such Conference 
schedule up to such termination bears to the total number of days in such 
Conference schedule. If this contract is terminated during the training season, 
payment by Club of Player’s expenses and his transportation as provided in 
the Regulations shall be full compensation for Player’s services during the 
training season and Club shall not be obligated to pay any part of the sum 
stipulated in paragraph 2. 

8. Player agrees that he may be fined or suspended from payment and play 
by the Commissioner or the Club for violation of this contract, provided that 
any termination of this contract or fine or suspension by Club shall be appeal- 
able to the Commissioner in accordance with the Conference Rules. 

9. Player agrees to cooperate with Club in any and all of its promotional 
activities and agrees that Club shall have the right to use his name, portrait, 
picture, likeness, and performance in all exhibitions, descriptions, and representa- 
tions of the football games of Club on the field or by radio broadcasting, 
television, motion pictures, photography or other media and in connection with 
any and all promotional, advertising, or trade purposes of Club and the Con- 
ference. Player recognizes that Club has an insurable interest in Player and 
Player agrees to cooperate with Club in all matters pertaining to that interest 
and its protection by Club. 

10. Player agrees that on or before June 1 of the year next following the 
last year stipulated in paragraph 1, by written notice to Player, Club may 
renew this contract for said following year on the same terms, including the 
terms of payment, as those stipulated in the other paragraphs hereof, unless 
Player and Club agree upon a higher or lower payment to Player. Such option 
of renewal and the promise of Player not to play otherwise than for Club have 
been taken into consideration in determining the amount stipulated in paragraph 
» 

11. This contract, including said option, may be assigned by Club to any 
other Club in the Conference, and Player agrees to report to the assignee 
promptly, as provided in the Regulations, upon notice of such assignment. Upon 
and after such assignment, all rights and obligations of the assignor hereunder 
shall become and be rights and obligations of the assignee and the assignee shall 
become liable to Player for his salary and the assignor shall not be liable there- 
for. The Conference may, under conditions prescribed in the Conference Consti- 
tution, become an assignee of this contract with the same effect as if the contract 
had been assigned to Conference by Club. All references in this contract to 
Club shall be deemed to mean and include any assignee of this contract. 

12. Any dispute between Player and Club shall be referred to the Com- 
missioner as an arbitrator and the Commissioner’s-decision shall be accepted 
by all parties as final. Club and Player agree that any claim by either party 
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against the other shall be deemed waived and released unless presented in 
writing to the Commissioner within 90 days from the date it arose. 

13. This contract sets forth the entire agreement between the parties. No 
verbal agreements or understandings between Club and Player shall be valid or 
binding. 

14. A copy of this contract shall be filed with the Commissioner by Club 
within 10 days after its execution. This contract shall have no force or effect 
if disapproved by the Commissioner within 10 days after such filing. 

Signed in triplicate this 23d day of May 1949. 

(Also see rider.) 

Player cannot be traded to any other club during the 1949 season. 

Player cannot be sold to any other club during the 1949 season. 


THE Los ANGELES Downs, INc. 


(Player’s copy) 
REGULATIONS 


1. Player shall at all times conform his personal conduct to standards of good 
citizenship and good sportsmanship, keep himself in first-class physical condition 
and during the training and playing seasons conform to the training rules pre- 
scribed by the Club’s coach. 

2. Player shall attend promptly all practice sessions, conferences, and meetings 
designated by Club during the training and playing seasons. 

3. Player shall not engage in any game or exhibition of baseball, basketball, 
hockey, boxing, wrestling or other athletic sport or any hazardous occupation 
or pursuit, without the written consent of Club. 

4. During the term of this Contract, Player shall not make public appearances, 
participate in radio programs, permit his picture to be taken for still photo- 
graphs, motion pictures or television, or write or sponsor magazine articles, 
without the written consent of Club. 

5. Player shall at Club’s request and expense, submit to a complete physical 
examination and shall, at Player's expense, submit to such treatment by a 
qualified physician or dentist as the examination indicates. At Club’s request, 
Player shall submit to Club a certificate of his local doctor that Player is in 
good health and in good physical condition to play professional football. 

6. Written notice of any injury sustained by Player in rendering services 
under his contract, stating the time, place, cause, and nature of the injury, shall 
be delivered to Club by Player within 10 days of the sustaining of the injury. 
In the absence of such notice disability of Player to perform his services re- 
sulting from such injury shall be cause for termination of Player’s contract by 
Club without liability for payment beyond the date of termination. 

7. Club will provide and furnish Player while “abroad” or traveling with 
Club in other cities, with proper board and lodging and will pay all proper and 
necessary traveling expenses and meals en route. Club will also pay Player’s 
necessary traveling expenses from his home city to Club’s training place. The 
mode of travel, whether by rail, water, automobile, bus or airplane, and the 
traveling accommodations shall in each case be that specified by Club. 

8. Player shall report for the training season at such time and place as Club 
may designate. In the event of the failure of Player to report for training 
during the training season of the Club, he shall be required to get in playing 
condition to the satisfaction of the Club’s coach and at Player’s own expense 
before his compensation shall commence. 

10. All notices required to be given under the contract shall be sufficient if 
sent to Player by mail, postage prepaid, addressed to him at the address follow- 
ing his signature to his contract or if delivered to him in person, or if sent to 
Club by mail, postage prepaid, addressed to Club at its office in its home city. 

11. Player acknowledges familiarity with Rule 12 of the Conference which 
prohibits such conduct as throwing or soliciting the throwing of games, betting 
on games, offering or accepting gifts or rewards for defeating a competing club 
and offering or accepting gifts or rewards to game officials and which imposes 
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on Player the duty to inform the Commissioner immediately of any such pro- 
hibited conduct. Player also understands and agrees that for violation of Rule 
12 he shall be declared ineligible. 

RIDER 


On or before January 15, 1950, the Club will advise the player: 
1. That it will renew the contract of the player for 1950 on the same terms 
and the same conditions that exist in the 1949 contract, or, 
2. That it is not willing to renew the contract under such terms and conditions. 
If the Club is unwilling to renew this contract under the same terms and with 
the same conditions, the Club agrees not to trade the player or assign his con- 
tract for 1950 without the player’s expressed consent. 
In the event that the Club fails to notify the player on or before January 15, 
1950, then the contract will be of no further force or effect. 
JAMES PHELAN, 
May 3, 1949. 
RosBerRT NELSON, 
May 13, 1949. 


CuiIcaGo BEARS FooTBaLy CLup, 
Chicago, Ill., February 9, 1950. 
Mr. Rosert NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 

Dear Rosert: It is our understanding that you are on the list of players held 
over for selection at the National Football League meeting to be held on June 
3, 1950. We would like to know if it is your intention to play football next fall. 

Will you please advise us as to your availability, and also, we shall appreciate 
it if you will fill out and return the enclosed player information sheet. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


THE NATIONAL FootBALL LEAGUE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 1, 1950. 
Mr. Bos NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 

DEAR Mr. NELSON: I have your letter of February 23. I have just read your 
contract with the Los Angeles Dons. Its material and pertinent provisions are 
as follows: 

“1. Club hereby employs player to render skilled service as a football 
player during the year 1949 * * *. 

“4. Player agrees that until June 2 of the year following the last year 
stipulated in paragraph 1, he will not play, or contract to play, football 
otherwise than for club, except with the approval in writng of the com- 
missioner and club.” 

Paragraph 10 provides that: “Player agrees that on or before June 1 of 
the year next following the last year stipulated in paragraph 1 * * * club 
may renew this contract for said following year * * *.” 

At the bottom of the contract appears what I assume you ¢call a rider: 
“Player cannot be traded to any other club during the 1949 season. 
“Player cannot be sold to any other club during the 1949 season.” 

I do not find any references in your contract to the date January 15, 1950, or 

to the other matters you allege with respect to January 15. 

In the light of the aforesaid facts, it is my opinion that you have misread and, 
I assume unintentionally, misunderstood the contract which you had with the 
Los Angeles Dons and the rights given you under said contract. 

Very truly yours, 

Bert BELL, Commissioner. 
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SAN FRANCISOO FortTy-NINERS, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 7, 1950. 
Mr. Bogs NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 

DearR Bos: There is to be a draft of the 1949 rosters of the defunct clubs of 
the All America Conference in early June. Additionally, at that time a draft 
will be conducted of the players carried on the reserve lists of those teams. 

We are not permitted to make an offer to any player on these defunct clubs 
until after the draft in June. In the interim we can only inquire as to their 
availability for play during the 1950 season. 

Since you have indicated a desire for play in 1950 we shall certainly keep 
you in mind in our draft meeting in June. 

Best wishes and warmest personal regards. 

Cordially, 
L. T. “Buck” SHaw. 


THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 8, 1950. 
Mr. Bogs NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 

DEAR Mr. NELSON: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter, undated, 
which I received in Philadelphia on March 6, 1950. In reply I can but say to 
you that copies of the rider of May 3 and May 138, 1949, and the letter from 
Mr. Phelan addressed to you under date of May 3, 1949, are not to be found 
with your contract as filed with the commissioner’s office of the All America Con- 
ference. 

I do not feel, after a consideration of all the information before me that I 
can make any exception in your case. 

Very truly yours, 
BERT BELL, Commissioner. 


BALTIMORE COLTS, 
Baltimore, Md., March 13, 1950. 
Mr. RoBeRT NELSON, 
Waco, Tez. 


Deak Bos: I am happy indeed to have your letter of March 2 in which you 
express an interest in playing football with us during the coming season. 

l am certain you could make a positive contribution to our team and we, of 
course, would like to have you with us. However, it is my understanding that 
all players of the Los Angeles, Buffalo, and Chicago teams will be drafted in 
some fashion or other in June and therefore there is no way for me to tell 
whether or not we will be able to obtain the rights to your services. As you 
know, however, we are very much interested in getting a center and will 
certainly make every effort to get together with you on a contract which is 
mutually satisfactory, if we are in a position to draft you in June. 

I appreciate very much hearing from you and I am sorry I cannot be more 
definite in giving you the information you request. With best regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
WALTER S. DrISKILL, General Manager. 


{Handwritten note:] This man assures me that he will testify that during 
this period he would have given me a no-release contract for this season ($7,000). 


[Handwritten letter] 


THE GREEN BAy PACKERS, 
Green Bay, Wis., March 14, 1950. 


Dear Bos: Very nice hearing from you and I have been following your career 
with the Dons. 

You are in what we call the “frozen pool.” Dons, Hornets, and Bills active 
*49 roster are classed as such. 

Only thing I can do at this time is to contact you and find out whether you 
want to play next year. That you already have told me. So I can’t do anything 
about your situation until our June 2 draft. 
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You will hear from me at some later date. Best regards to your wife and 
young family. 
Sincerely, 
GENE RONJANI. 


Marcu 15, 1950. 
Re Mr. Bob Nelson. 
Mr. Bert BELL, 
Commissioner, National Football League, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Betty: I have had the opportunity to confer in detail with Mr. Bob 
Nelson concerning his rights with regard to contracting with the various mem- 
ber clubs of the National Football League. During our consultation he has 
shown me the correspondence which he has had with you concerning your recent 
order to the various clubs requiring a draft of all of the players of the disbanded 
clubs of the former All-America Conference. It is my understanding that the 
All-America Conference has merged with the National Football League and I 
realize that you are confronted with a grave situation with regard to the con- 
tract players of the now nonexistant clubs. The printed contract which Mr. 
Nelson had with the Los Angeles Dons, which I presume was the usual contract 
with the average player, had the standard prevision that the option to renew 
the contract extended to June 2 of the following year; however, at the time 
Mr. Nelson signed his contract with the Dons he had the specific written agree- 
ment with Mr. Phelan, the coach of the Dons, that altered this provision to 
change the option time under his contract to January 15. It was Mr. Nelson’s 
intention by the insertion of that provision to protect himself against a delay 
of several months before his contract would be signed for the following year. 
He had attempted to gain for himself a protection not extended to the average 
player under the standard contract, and that provision formed a substantial 
portion of the inducement for the signing of the contract. 

I have no doubt that your action is guided by what in your opinion is for 
the best interests of organized football, and I would not even attempt to question 
the wisdom of your decision from that standpoint. I am sure that your action 
is action motivated by that interest; likewise, I can assure you that Mr. 
Nelson has a genuine affection for the game, and, if at all possible to prevent 
it, would do nothing to reflect harm upon the game in any manner; however, 
he feels, and apparently with justification, that your order has deprived him 
of a valuable right which he especially reserved to himself when you have re- 
quired him to be placed in a draft with other members of the various clubs who 
did not secure such rights for themselves. 

In view of the above and because of the critical delay which your order has 
caused him, Mr. Nelson has requested that I ask for a reconsideration of your 
order as it affects his case. If there is any information which either he or my- 
self can furnish you concerning this request please let me know and I can assure 
you the utmost cooperation. 

Thank you very much for you attention and with kindest personal regards I 
remain 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. MCGREGOR. 


DETROIT FOOTBALL Co., 
March 20, 1950. 
Mr. Bos NELSON, 
Waco, Tex. 

Dear Bos: It certainly was nice to receive your recent letter and I can only 
say that Elaine and I besides the Lions, missed you both very much when it 
Was necessary for you to play in California. 

I am very glad that things have gone so nice for you and I would certainly 
love to see those two boys. 

I spoke to “Bo” about your letter and he wanted me to be very honest and 
tell you that he could do nothing until after he is able to tell how our center 
position will be this year. Also Bob, I don’t think anyone from the Dons team 
has been signed, as I think your option to them is effective until after the first 
of June. I will keep your name before the coach and think it might be wise 
if you would drop me a line again early in June if you are still interested in 
coming back to Detroit. 
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My very best regards to your wife and family and I certainly hope our paths 
will cross again very soon. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis M. CROMWELL, Business Manager. 
[Handwritten note:] The only reason the clubs couldn’t talk to me—Bell told 
them I was on the reserve list. 


MarcH 27, 1950. 
Re Mr. Bob Nelson 
Mr. Bert BELL, 
Commissioner, National Football League, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

DEAR Mr. Betxi: As yet I have received no reply to the letter of March 15 
wherein a request was made for a reconsideration of your recent order with 
regard to players of the All-American Conference as it affected Mr. Bob Nelson. 
Mr. Nelson feels as if the present time would be most opportune for him to 
negotiate with the various clubs for a contract for the next year. 

I am sure you understand that, as stated in the letter of March 15, Mr. Nelson 
feels as if he has been deprived of a valuable right which he reserved under his 
former contract with the Los Angeles Dons to his pecuniary loss; that every 
day’s delay is causing him additional loss and he feels inclined to hold the 
National Football League, by virtue of your ruling as its commissioner, re- 
sponsible for any and all financial loss which he sustains. 

I would appreciate any definite information you could furnish me as soon 
as convenient in order that we may make our plans to take whatever steps are 
necessary. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation, and with kindest personal re- 
gards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. McGreEcor. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30, 1950. 


Re Bob Nelson. 
CHARLES B. McGrecor, Esq, 
McGregor & McGregor. 
Waco, Tez. 
Dear Mr. MoGreeor: Bert Bell, commissioner of the National Football League, 


has referred to us your 2 letters, 1 of March 15 and the other of March 27, 
wherein a request was made for a reconsideration of his position with regard 
to Mr. Nelson. 

Commissioner Bell has been sick during the past week and is confined to his 
home in Atlantic City, N. J., but in my telephone conversation with him yester- 
day he asked me to acknowledge your letters and explain to you that his po- 
sition in this matter has met with the full approval of the 13 member clubs 
and is in accordance with the terms of the constitution and bylaws of the league. 
Mr. Bell regrets that he can add nothing at this time to his prior communications 
addressed to Mr. Nelson under date of March 1 and March 8. 

Very truly yours, 
Norris, Lex, Hart & ELDREDGE, 
By THoMAS Hart. 


Apri 1, 1950. 
Re Bob Nelson. 
Mr. THOMAS HAkrtT, 
Norris, Lex, Hart & Eldredge, Attorneys at Law, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Harr: Your letter of March 30 received concerning Commissioner 
Bell’s attitude toward reconsidering his position with regard to Mr. Nelson. 
I am sorry to hear of Mr. Bell’s illness and trust that his recovery will be soon. 

You refer to his action as being according to the terms of the constitution and 
bylaws of the league, copies of which I do not have. It would enable me to 
advise Mr. Nelson more intelligently if you could send me either copies of the 
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constitution and bylaws, or so much thereof as you deem pertinent to this 
particular ruling of the commissioner. 

I am inclined to recommend to Mr. Nelson that the commissioner, even with 
the approval of the various clubs and under the sanction of the constitution and 
bylaws of the league, will not be able to supersede or alter the clear provisions 
of a contract which Mr. Nelson had with a member club of the All-America 
Conference. My impression is that the National Football League merged with 
the All-America Conference, and if that impression is correct there is the pos- 
sibility existing that the National Football League must recognize and honor 
the express and implied provisions of a contract with a player in Mr. Nelson’s 
position. 

I thank you very much for your attention to this matter and I will com- 
municate with you the proposed action which Mr. Nelson intends to take. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. McGREGoR. 


Norris, Lex, Hart & ELDREDGE, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1950. 
Re Bob Nelson. 
CHARLES B. McGrecor, Esq., 
McGregor & McGregor, 
Waco, Tez. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter to me of 
April 1 regarding Mr. Nelson. 

In accordance with your request, I am happy to enclose for your information a 
copy of the constitution and bylaws of the National Football League. 

May I suggest to you that the impression that the National Football League 
merged with the All-America Conference is hardly correct inasmuch as only 
three of the All-America Conference football teams were taken into the enlarged 
organization and at the time that this occurred there was no undertaking by the 
National Football League or any of its member clubs to honor any AAC players’ 
contracts which did not cover the 1950 football season. At the time that these 
teams were taken in it was agreed that the constitution and bylaws of the 
National Football League should continue to be the constitution and bylaws of 
the enlarged organization. 

At this time it was also provided that any claims, demands, or liabilities 
which accrued prior thereto would remain the sole responsibility of the parties 
which may have incurred the same, saving harmless all other member teams of 
the league itself. 

It is my considered opinion that there is no privity of contract existing between 
Mr. Nelson and the National Football League. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS Harr. 


May 4, 1950. 
Re Bob Nelson. 
Adm. O. O. KESSING, 
Coronada, Calif. 


Dear Str: Bob has been consulting with this firm in regards to his rights to 
negotiate a contract to play football with the member clubs of the National 
Football League. As you probably know, Bert Bell has refused to allow the 
clubs to even talk with Bob concerning a football contract, and has required 
him to be placed in a draft to be held during the first part of June, the same as 
they do their college graduates. 

As you may recall, Bob’s contract with the Dons provided that his option 
time for extending the contract lapsed in January, and that he was to be given 
a full release if at the designated time his contract was not renewed for an- 
other year upon the same conditions. Since he was given no such notice he 
believes that he is now a free agent, and that the commissioner has deprived 
him of a portion of the benefits which he reserved to himself under his con- 
tract. I have written Mr. Bell explaining Bob’s viewpoint, and have received 
a reply from the law firm representing the National Football League to the effect 
that they feel the commissioner’s action was justified. In reply I informed 
them that I understood that the National Football League had absorbed the All- 
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American Conference as a result of a merger, and if that were true then that 
the National Football League would, in all probability, be bound by all out- 
standing contracts of the All-American Conference. The reply which I re 
ceived was to the effect that there had been no merger. Bob has requested 
that I correspond with you to determine what information you may have as to 
the exact terms under which the two conferences combined so that we may be 
able to plan his next move. 

Bob asked also that when I wrote that I convey his fond regards to you 
along with the wish that you and your family are well. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation, and with kindest personal regards 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. McGrecor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EAGLES, INc., FooTBALL CLUB, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 3, 1950. 

Dear Str: Would you be kind enough to let me know what your plans are 
for next fall? As you know, we are having another draft meeting sometime in 
June and your name will come up in the pool either from Buffalo, Chicago, or 
the Los Angeles Dons. 

We would like to have some definite information as to whether you are going 
to play next year. The Philadelphia Eagles would consider it a pleasure and a 
privilege to be able to draft you and add you to our squad for 1950. 

Would you be kind enough to let us know as soon as possible—just make a 
notation on the bottom of this letter—put it in the enclosed envelope and mail it 
to the Philadelphia Eagles, care of Vincent A. McNally, 22 South 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please keep this letter confidential because according to the interpretation of 
our commissioner, Mr. Bell, we are not supposed to even contact you until the 
draft meeting. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
VINCENT A. MCNALLY, 
Assistant General Manager. 


{Handwritten letter] 
Coronapo, Cauir., May 12. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: I have your letter of May 4 re Bob Nelson’s case. In 
my opinion, Bob is a free agent and I cannot see how his status can be other- 
wise if his contract is as you state, and I am sure itis. Looks like Bell is giving 
him the run-around. I haven’t a copy of the so-called merger papers, but there 
was a clause in them that stated “coaches and players of the A. A. F. C. who 
have contracts extending over or the 1950 season will be paid by the club in the 
new league which takes them and those who are not taken will become an 
obligation of the new league.” Those aren’t the exact words but are close. 
It looks like not only Bob but that Mr. Windheimer is on the hook. 

Our conference counsel, Mr. L. F. Carroll of the firm of Willkie, Owen, Farr, 
Gallagher & Walton, 15 Broad Street, New York, may be able to help you as 
he is now custodian of all our old files and is thoroughly familiar with all the 
eonference business. 

I was afraid when this so-called merger was railroaded through, that the 
players would suffer and it seems I’m right. 

My hat to Bob. 

Sincerely, 
O. O. KESSING. 

Says he would be happy to testify to aid me in any way. (Was commissioner 
of All-America Conference.) 
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WILLKIE, OWEN, Farr, GALLAGHER & WALTON, 
New York, May 16, 1950. 
Re Bob Nelson. 
CHARLES B. McGreecor, Esq., 
McGregor & McGregor, Liberty Building, Waco, Tez. 


Dear Sir: O. O. Kessing, former commissioner of the All-America Football 
Conference, has referred to me, as counsel for the conference, your letter of 
May 4 concerning Bob Nelson. 

Your letter states that, by its terms, Nelson’s contract with the Los Angeles 
Dons has terminated and he has become a free agent. So far as the All-America 
Football Conference is concerned, it is my understanding that such is the case. 
Your letter inquires as to whether the terms under which the two football 
leagues combined would have a bearing upon Nelson’s relation to the National 
Football League and you suggest that perhaps “the National Football League 
would, in all probability, be bound by all outstanding contracts of the All- 
American Conference”. 

The National Football League and the All-America Football Conference are 
each voluntary unincorporated associations. There is, of course, no statutory 
provision for mergers of such organizations, so that the usual statutory provi- 
sion providing for assumption of liabilities and obligations of the merging 
corporations by the merged corporation would not be applicable. The All-America 
Football Conference and the National Football League entered into an agree- 
ment last December under which three of the conference clubs (San Francisco, 
Cleveland, and Baltimore) were issued franchises in the National Football 
League. There was, however, no agreement of merger in the ordinary sense 
of the term nor was there an agreement under which the National Football 
League assumed all the outstanding contracts of the conference. The All- 
America Football Conference voted to dissolve and is no longer in business as 
a football league. However, even if the National Football League had assumed 
the obligations of the conference, I should suppose that no rights or benefits 
would accrue to Bob Nelson inasmuch as all his contractual relations with pro- 
fessional football terminated with the exporation of his contract with the Dons. 
Bob is a free agent as far as the All-America Football Conference is concerned 
but that, of course, is not helpful to him now. I know of nothing in the situa- 
tion which would establish any privity of contract between Bob and the National 
Football League. 

Very truly yours, 


OC 





[Handwritten] 


DALLAS, TEx., January 22, 1951. 

Mr. NELSon : Though you may not remember me by name I have played football 
against you on several occasions. 

I read in Saturday’s paper where you plan to bring suit against the National 
Football League—I want to take this opportunity to say—luck to you. 

My experience with Mr. Bert Bell and Ted Collins were much the same as yours 
but come after I had only one season of playing time behind me. As it turned 
out that is all I will ever have in the way of pro football. 

After the season of 1947 Mr. Collins refused to pay some money my contract 
clearly called for—I refused to sign a contract for 1948 and asked to be released— 
Mr. Collins refused to release me or to all any other club a chance to trade for my 
contract—I was told Pittsburgh tried to obtain it. 

When all attempted negotiations with Ted Collins failed I obtained a notorized 
statement from the Boston scout who signed me (Tillie Manton) and along with 
a statement of my own and a copy of my 1947 contract forwarded this information 
to Mr. Bert Bell in an effort to get some action and allow me to play in 1948. 
Mr. Bell ignored my request and so much as told me I was wasting my time. 

Being inactive in 1948 I became a free agent in 1949 and signed with the New 
York Yankees under Red Stradar. After signing, Jack White of New York 
Yankees wrote me a letter saying Ted Collins had contacted them requesting 
that I do not play—this Mr. White assured me would make no difference but 
I was not allowed to play in a single exhibition game. Mr. Stradar said I 
had been too slow in rounding into conditon and I was put on waivers. Nota 
single club showed any interest and I happen to know Ray Flaherty (who was 
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then coaching Chicago) liked my style of play very well because only the year 
before he had written me several letters saying, that should I get released from 
Boston he would sign me to contract, even after the season was underway. 

This is not in any form or fashion intended to be a “sob story” but merely a 
statement of fact and an offer to aid and abet your cause in any way I ean. 

In closing let me wish you luck again— 

Sincerely, 
Jim Sip WRIGHT. 


THE NATIONAL FoOoTBALL LEAGUE, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., September 8, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 


Y 


Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of August 4, 
1957, re Mr. Robert C. Nelson. 

In his letter of August 2, 1957, to you, Mr. Nelson contends that the option for 
the 1950 football season existing in his contract with the Los Angeles Dons 
Football Club expired on January 15, 1950, rather than on June 1 as provided 
in the uniform players’ contract, and that for that reason he should have been 
determined to be a free agent after January 15, 1950, and authorized to negotiate 
for his services with any member club of the National Football League. When 
Mr. Nelson made this request to me as commissioner of the National Football 
League in a letter dated February 23, 1950, I consulted the contract between 
him and the Los Angeles Dons and determined that the expiration date of the 
option as evidenced by the copy of the contract in the files of the commissioner 
of the All America Conference was June 1, 1950. I so advised Mr. Nelson on 
March 1, 1950. Thereafter, Mr. Nelson sent me a photostatic copy of a purported 
letter from Jim Phelan, football coach of the Los Angeles Dons, and also of a 
purported rider to the contract between Mr. Phelan and Mr. Nelson. 

Although I have no reason to doubt the genuineness of these instruments they 
could not, even if valid, have become effective under the constitution and rules of 
the All-America Conference until and unless they have been filed with the 
commissioner of that conference. As stated above, they were not on file in the 
commissioner's office. 

In a letter to me, dated March 15, 1950, Mr. Charles B. McGregor, attorney for 
Mr. Nelson, describes “the specific written agreement” between Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Phelan, coach of the Los Angeles Dons, as follows : 

“The printed contract which Mr. Nelson had with the Los Angeles Dons, which 
I presume was the usual contract with the average player, had the standard 
provision that the option to renew the contract extended to June 2 of the following 
year; however, at the time Mr. Nelson signed his contract with the Dons he 
had the specific written agreement with Mr. Phelan, the coach of the Dons, 
that altered this provision to change the option time under his contract to January 
15. It was Mr. Nelson’s intention by the insertion of that provision to protect 
himself against a delay of several months before his contract would be signed 
for the following year. He had attempted to gain for himself a protection not 
extended to the average player under the standard contract, and that provision 
formed a substantial portion of the inducement for the signing of the contract.” 

Under the constitution and rules of the All-America Conference this rider 
to Mr. Nelson’s contract was in any event invalid. Section 1.7 of the rules of the 
conference provided that “No oral agreement between a club and a player and no 
written agreement executed after February 1, 1946 (except a uniform players’ 
contract) shall be recognized or enforced. Making of any such side agreements 
shall subject both club and player to discipline by commissioner.” He was, 
according to the constitution and rules of the All-America Conference, under 
contract to the Los Angeles Dons and not a free agent. 

I advised the representatives of the member clubs of the National Football 
League at a meeting held on June 2, 1950, that Mr. Nelson contended that he was 
a free agent and accordingly he was not included in the list of players then 
selected. 

Mr. Nelson is in error when he states that I advised them not to deal with 
him as is evidenced by the fact that he subsequently did negotiate with various 
member clubs of the National Football League as a free agent. which status 
he had specificaily requested and as such free agent signed with the New York 
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Yanks Football Club on or about July 19, 1950, at a salary of $7,200 for the 1950 
football season. Mr. Nelson remained with the Yanks and was released by 
them on waivers on or about September 11, 1950, presumably because he lacked 
the ability to make the team. 

He was claimed by the Baltimore Colts Football Club at or shortly after 
September 11, 1950, and continued with that club until he was waived by 
them on or about October 6, 1950, presumably because of inability to make the 
team. Thereafter, no other club claimed him. I do not know for certain 
whether or not Mr. Nelson actually played during that season but it is my 
recollection that he played briefly in either 2 or 3 games for the Baltimore 
Colts Football Club and I believe he may have played in exhibition games for both 
the Colts and the Yanks. Mr. Nelson was approaching the end of his effective 
playing career and his feeling that he may have been mistreated may be 
partially attributable to that fact. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bert BELL, Commissioner. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a, m., in room 346, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Celler, Rodino, Rogers, Keating, and 
McCulloch. 

Also present: Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel; Kenneth R. Har- 
kins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel; and Julian 
H. Singman, assistant counsel. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

ed first witness this morning is Maurice Podoloff, president of 
the National Basketball Association. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Chairman, before we hear from the first wit- 
ness, I should like to offer for the record several items. 

The first is a letter from Mr. Leslie M. O’Connor, president of the 
Pacific Coast League, enclosing, pursuant to the committee’s request, 
a suggested draft of a statute and an explanatory treatise suggesting 
remedies for certain problems of organized baseball at the present 
time. 

The Cuarrman. It will be accepted. 

(The letter and enclosures are at pp. 2909-2925. ) 

Mr. Stneman. I also offer two articles from the New York World- 
Telegram, one entitled, “Feller Says Ball Trust Offers Youth Only a 
Dead-End Street,” and the other, a column by Joe King, entitled, 
“Why Not Third League to Keep Majors on Toes?” 

The CuHairman. They will be accepted into the record at this 
point. 

(The articles referred to are at pp. 2925-2927.) 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Podoloff, will you step up here a minute? 

Mr. Povotorr. Yes, sir. I am looking for my own statement and I 
find I gave all my copies to Mr. ey in. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Podoloff, before you make your formal state- 
ment, counsel asked for certain financi: al records of the basketball 
teams in the league, and I understand that you will have those com- 
yleted financial records ready for this committee, down to and includ- 
ing 1956, by Wednesday of next week, with the exception of the 
Philadelphia team, is that right ? 

For the Philadelphia team, will you have that a few days after- 
ward ? 
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Mr. Popotorr. That is true with this modification, sir. We operate 
on a fiscal-year basis. The statement I shall have will be for the fiscal 
year 1956-57. I cannot split it up, you see. 

The Cuamrman. That is all right, we shall acceed to that. This 
statement of mine is made at your request. 

We are giving you these extra days so your convenience may be 
served in getting these records to us. 

Mr. Popotorr. I appreciate your courtesy and the courtesy of the 
committee, sir. 

The CHatrman. Very well, you may go on with your statement. 

(The financial records referred to are at pp. 2928-2935.) 

Mr. Popotorr. As a man of rather abbreviated height, I have al- 
ways found it more convenient to stand. May I? 

The CuarrmMan. Surely. 


TESTIMONY OF MAURICE PODOLOFF, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Popotorr. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Maurice Podoloff. I received my primary education 
in the public schools of New Haven, Conn.; was graduated by Yale 
University with the degree of bachelor of arts in 1913 and received 
the degree of LL. B from the Yale Law School in 1915; was admitted 
to the bar of Connecticut the day of my graduation, and am still a 
member thereof in good standing. 

After a few years of practice my father, then operating a very 
successful real estate and insurance business in the city “of New 
Haven, persuaded my brother, Jacob, and me to form with him the 
real estate and insurance firm of A. Podoloff & Sons. 

Qur most important principal was Yale University. Our close as- 
sociation with the university as agent for the purpose of puchasing 
real estate resulted in the construction by my father, by brothers 
David and Jacob and Nathan and me of an arena in New Haven, 
Conn., of which the Yale hockey team was to be the principal tenant. 

May I apologize, sir, for inc luding the entire family, but I think it 
is the first time they will find their names in the Congressional Record. 
[ have presumed upon your indulgence there. 

My connection with professional sports started in 1926 when the 
Arena Co. received one of the first franchises in the Canadian- 
American Hockey League, now the American Hockey League. I be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the hockey league in 1936 and. president 
in 1937. Icontinued as such until 1952. 

In 1946, I became president of the Basketball Association of 
America. 

I have occupied the position of executive president not only of pro- 
fessional hockey and basketball, but also of the Arena Co. and for an 
extended period I was the president of an industrial bank in New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Cuatrman. By the way, have you still any connection with 
hockey ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No, sir. I found that the demands of my business in 
New York were such that I could barely keep up with those of basket- 
ball. I therefore gave up hockey, which now seems to be a good thing, 
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and I also gave up a very nice position with a bank, and am one of 
the very first presidents of a bank that ever retired voluntarily. 

I have been executive president of the Arena Co., and I was not 
kicked upstairs, either. I am now president of the National Basket- 
ball Association. 

The Cuarrman. You had better be careful. You might wind up 
being Ambassador to Singapore, or something like that. 

Mr. Popvotorr. I shall bone up on finding out who is Premier there, 
although I couldn't afford to make a $30,000 contribution to the cam- 
paign, which seems to be a prerequisite. 

‘The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. Would you continue with your statement? 

Mr. Popotorr. In 1946, the Basketball Association of America was 
organized and franchises were granted to be operated in 11 cities, 
10 in the United States and 1 in Canada. 

In 1949, the BAA joined with the members of the National Basket- 
ball League, a league operating ae ipally in the midwest, changed 
the name of the organization to the National Basketball Association 
and then had a membership of 17 teams. 

The National Basketball Association is about to enter its 12th year 
of competition with 8 teams in operation, 4 in the eastern division— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Syracuse—and 4 in the western 
division—Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, and St. Louis. 

I was successively temporary chairman, permanent chairman, and 
then president and treasurer of the BAA and the NBA, attended all 
meetings and am therefore completely conversant with the various 
steps that were taken during the formation and subsequently during 
the actual operation of both associations. 

Those who originally formed the BA A and those who later obtained 
membership h: id had a let ngthy and intensive experience in the promo- 
tion of professional basketball, hockey, and baseball, college basketball 
and other activities which are customarily conducted in an enclosed 
stadium or arena. 

In professional hockey it had been learned that two teams cannot 
operate successfully in the same territory. There were two hockey 
teams in New York, the most populous city in this country, the 
Rangers and the Americans. The Americans finally suspended opera- 
tions. There were two hockey teams in Montreal, the Maroons and 
the Canadiens. Not only is Montreal the largest city in Canada, but 
one in which the hockey fever was of a most fervent type. It was 
found that two teams could not successfully operate and now, and for 
some years past, the Canadiens exclusively operate in the Montreal 
territory. 

Because of this experience with a somewhat similar sport, each team 
in the original BAA, and now in the NBA, has the exclusive right to 
play professional basketball in the area lying within a circle having 
a radius of 50 miles of the corporate limits of its city of operation. 

Whatever may have been the practical necessity of giving each 
team exclusive territorial rights within a certain area, that necessity 
has been greatly increased by the competition for spectator interest 
by home television. 

Mr. Chairman, I may be pardoned for having capitalized the next 
paragraph. Iam trying to emphasize its importance. 
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Professional basketball could not exist without territorial rights. 

Baseball has also had the exeperience of insufficient patronage in 
large cities for more than one team. 

At the formation of the BAA, the next subject considered one of 
the very greatest importance, was the method of acquiring player 
personnel. 

At the first organization meeting the representatives of 4 of the 
franchise applicants had assets of many millions of dollars, while 
the aggregate assets of the other 7 totaled less than the assets of the 
weakest financially, of the 4. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Podoloff, who were the four franchise applicants 
who had assets of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Popvotorr. I cannot plead the fifth amendment, because it isn’t 
pertinent, nor the first. But I think unless it is a very vital part of 
your record that I would just as soon refrain from answering. It 
depends upon you. 

If you rule that I must answer it, I shall answer the question. I 
have no very violent objection to answering, but I simply prefer not 
to. 

The Cuamman. Well, we do not want to force you to answer it. 
It is up to you, whatever you want to do. We would like to have the 
inform: ation, if you care to give it. 

When was this, incidentally ? 

Mr. Ponororr. In 1946. 

The Cuamman. What additional reason can you offer for your re 
luctance to give the information ? 

Mr. Popotorr. May I give the information to the committee in 
private ? 

Mr. Chairman, it is your decision. If you want me to name them, 
I shall name them. 

The CratrrmMan. I think you are making a lot of importance out 
of something that is not so important. 

Mr. Popotorr. I shall leave the information to your discretion. 

New York was one of the teams; St. Louis, Detroit, and Chicago 
were three of the other teams. 

Mr. Kratrne. Which was the weakest financially, who had greater 
assets than the seven other teams? 

Mr. Popotorr. That, I think, is the question I must decline to 
answer. I am not going to immediately appraise one of the teams. 
I would say St. Louis, though, if I had to. 

Mr. Keatina. The other seven had less assets, you say, than St. 
Louis ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes, they did, 

Mr. Prerce. Will you name those seven other teams? 

Mr. Popotorr. A team in Toronto was operated by a man who had 
gone in there with a rather small investment. A team in Philadel- 
phia—I think that I should include in those four, possibly omitting 
one of the others, the Boston Garden, which was a very, very success- 
ful and ene substantial organization. 

Another team that had assets, but not of any significant amount, 
was Philadelphia. Another team that came in at that time was Pitts- 
burgh, but they had a limited corporation there. 
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Another team was a team in Cleveland, with a limited liability. I 
think that names pretty near 1l—or pretty near 7, as the case may be. 

The CuHairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Povotorr. Past experience had indicated that in an organiza- 
tion unbalanced financially, and unequal so far as drawing popula- 
tion potential is concerned, reliance upon competitive bidding to se- 
cure player personnel would result in a mad scramble for players, 
which would only result in creating an intolerable situation and one 
which could seriously jeopardize the future of the organization. 

Inasmuch as the aie graduates were relied upon entirely to 
supply players, a college “draft system was formulated and adopted, 

the principal elements of which are as follows: 

A. A draft of college players is held each spring during either 
April or May. 

B. A player is not eligible for draft until the class with which he 
a de ollege i is about to graduate. 

. If a player is eligible to be drafted, but subsequent to the grad- 
ui _ of his class he regains eligibility for collegiate competition, his 
original choice becomes null and void and he does not again become 
eligible for draft until his renewed eligibility is exhausted. 

The Cuatrman. What is meant by “regains eligibility for collegiate 
competition” ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. There are varying rules in various institutions. In 
some institutions, in some colleges, if a boy wants to carry on a certain 
study, under certain conditions, they may say, “You may carry on 
extended studies, but you are also e ligible to participate in collegiate 
athletics. 

The boy may go through 5 years of college, and in that way he gets 
renewed eligibility. 

The Cuairman. And does that mean the draft is exhausted? That 
draft no longer obtains ? 

Mr. Popvotorr. No We anticipate the boy is going to graduate in 
June, then during the summer he decides to take some sort of course 
which gives him renewed eligibility. His name has already been 
placed on a college draft list. 

I am told—advised—that the boy has renewed eligibility. As soon 
as that boy sits on a players’ bench prepared to compete in a game, 
his name immediately comes off the college draft list of the team that 
chose him, and he then becomes eligible for drafting the following 
spring. 

The CHatrman. Then the team that has chosen him loses him and 
they get the next fellow, is that it? 

Mr. Povotorr. No, they have made their choice already. If they 
lose the boy because he has gone back to college, that is simply one 
of the hi: az irds of the draft. 

The Cuamman. Can they reinstate their draft on that same man? 

Mr. Popotorr. No, they are all through. They have lost their 
chance. 

I want to point out in the establishment of these rules our primary 
and most important consideration was solicitude for the boy who 
goes to college, and a desire not to do anything at all that might in 
any way tempt him to give up college by drafting or any other pro- 
cedure. No matter what the reason, if he goes back to college, we 
leave him very, very severely alone. 
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The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Popvotorr. D. A high school player who does not desire to go 
to college is not eligible for league competition until the lapse of 1 
year after er aduation of the class with which he entered high school. 

E. We have never been concerned with the boy who doesn’t go to 
high school because he is much too young to be considered for one of 
our teams. 

Mr. Keattna. May I interrupt at that point? 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Kerattne. Do you have a commissioner in basketball, Mr. 
Podoloff, like the commissioner in football and the one in base- 
ball? 

Mr. Popotorr. I think the duties of the commissioner in football 
and the president in basketball are about the same. Some seem to 
believe that the term “commissioner” is more euphonious and dis- 
tinguishes the athletic executive from a business executive. 

My functions are just about—I am what you might call chief cook 
and bottlewasher of the basketball association. I am_ president, 
treasurer, and secretary. 

The Carman. Are you not president ? 

Mr. Popo.orr. I am president, secretary, and treasurer, and there 
is no other than me. 

The CyarrMan. For all intents and purposes, you are very much 
like the commissioner in football ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is what I said, sir, in answer to Mr. Keating's 
question. 

I think his duties run about like mine. 

Mr. Keatine. Do you have a set of rules like the professional foot- 
ball and baseball ? 

Mr. Popotorr. We entertain the opinion that we have a better set. 
We have a set—a very, very elaborate set, sir. 

Mr. Keatrne. I see counsel has it here. It has a better binding, 
anyway. 

Mr. Povotorr. I find that the United States Steel Co. has the 
cheapest letterhead in the world. Maybe they can afford to be that 
way. 

Mr. Kratrnc. Were you a basketball player ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Mr. Pettit, will youstand up ? 

(Robert Pettit stood up.) 

Mr. Popvonorr. There is the answer to your question, sir. And for 
fear, Mr. Keating, that you don’t understand that, that that isn’t 
convincing, Mr. Macauley, will you stand up? 

(Edward Mac ‘auley stood up.) 

Mr. Popotorr. Sir, as I have said before, the difference between the 
president and a player, both of whom are college graduates, is the 
possession by the latter of a hyperactive pituitary gland. 

Mr. Keatrne. Well, I have seen some pretty good guards. Of 
course, that was some years back. 

Mr. Popotorr. Sir, you and I are contemporaries— 

Mr. Keattnc. Now, wait just a minute. I don’t know as I am ready 
to go along with that. Don’t prejudice this committee by a remark 
like that. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe he means his pituitary glands are different. 

Mr. Povotorr. I want to say I don’t think this committee is going 
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to be prejudiced by anything that I am going to say. I feel that they 

don’t want to be prejudiced, ‘and that they are going to do a very, very 
good job. I don’t mean that in the way of buttering up any of you, 
either. 

Mr. Kearrnc. You are not buttering me up when you say I am a 
contemporary of yours. 

Mr. Popo.orr. Let us privately, after this meeting, you and I, 
match, and whoever is the younger and has a greater earnings poten- 
tial than the other should buy a Tunch. You may be stuck. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record just a minute. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Go on, Mr. Podoloff. 

Mr. Popovorr. I am having more fun in the questioning that I am in 
reading my statement. 

Our draft proceeding is conducted in three steps. We hold the opin- 
ion that a player who is graduated by a college in the territory of a 
franchise holder should prefer: ably play in that ter ritory. The ben- 
efits are manifold and mutual. As a popular player he will be more 
valuable to the particular franchise holder than he would be in some 
other territory. The player reaps benefits from this, as does the 
franchise holder. Therefore the first step in the draft procedure is 
the selection of what are known as territorial choices, usually about 
three per season for the association. These players are chosen regard- 
less of the standings of the team at the close of the schedule season 
and the choices are ‘voluntary. 

A question has been raised as to the meaning of the use of the word 
“voluntary” in that particular context. 

If a team has an outstanding player in its own territory, and has the 
right to choose that player, regardless of its standing at the close of the 
season, but does not want him—wants another player, there is no 
mandatory character about that. They don’t have to pick him. 

Mr. Krartine. Let me ask you this. Suppose in the New York area 
there is an outstanding player, and Chicago wants him. 

Mr. Povotorr. New York has first crack. 

Mr. Keating. New York has first choice ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is right. 

Mr. Keating. Are those lines carefully drawn in your rules or is 
that left to your discretion ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Before you came in, sir, I think I read the paragraph 
that says that each team has territorial rights within the area lying 
within a radius of 50 miles of the corporate imits of the city. 

Mr. Keartine. In other words, within a 50-mile radius, that particu- 
lar team would have 3 first choices ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No, no, no. 

This system is always a bit confusing to the uninitiated. 

Each team has the choice on a territorial prerogative basis of one 
player in each territory—only one. As a territorial choice. This 
choice is given to a team regardless of whether it ended up as a cham- 
pionship team or not. 

For instance, the Boston governor, Mr. Walter Brown, is here. He 
had a championship team last year. Now, if there is a player i in Holy 
Cross whom he desires, and the player is the oustanding basketball 
player in the country, by reason of territorial choice he orets him. In 
that way, it is similar to the bonus choice in football. 
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Mr. Keatrnc. Now, after that first choice, are the rest open to 
free competition, or just how does that work ? 

Mr. Popotorr. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to omit the reading of paragraphs 14, 15, and 16. You have it. 
Let me explain the procedure and be inter rupted as I go along. 

The CHarmman. Very well. 

Mr. Popotorr. No. 1, we assemble on a certain date. I ask each 
team, “Have you a territorial choice?” That means a college player 
in his territory which it wants. If the team wants that particular 
player, it says, “Yes, I pick John Jones.’ 

If there is an outstanding player in that territory, but the team 
does not want him—he may be a short man, but they want a tall 
man, or vice versa, then they say, “I pass my territorial choice.” 

Kach year, at each draft proceeding, we average about three terri- 
torial choices. New York may pick one, Detroit may pick one, 
Philadelphia may pick one. Now I have three teams with territor ial 
choices. Am I clear so far, Mr. Chairman? You are one of the 
uninitiated. 

The Cuamrman. May I ask you this at this point? 

Suppose New York, which has first draft on a player within 50 
miles—— 

Mr. Poponorr. It hasn’t got first draft, sir. Let me go back, sir 
That is why basketball can best rule itself. 

Each team has a right—— 

The Cuairman. It does not say “right.” Has first right or first 
choice ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. Has a first right of picking the territorial choice, 
that is all. A player in its own territory, whom it likes. 

The CHarrman. Let us take a concrete example. Suppose Joe 
Doakes is an excellent guard. He is playing at New York Uni- 
versity. The New York team has good guards and has no need for 
that player. Who would then have the next choice on that player? 

Mr. Povotorr. If New York does not want that player, they drop 
him. 

The CuatrmMan. Who has the next choice? 

Mr. Popotorr. The next choice would be by the lowest team—I 
say this slowly—which has not picked a territorial choice, and there- 
fore goes into the general choice. 

Let me carry your concrete example a little further. New York 
has an outstanding guard in the territory, in the New York terri- 
tory. They don’t want him. They want a long fellow—not the 
poet, but I mean a player. They want a tall man. So they pick the 
tall man, if they can get him. They can’t get him, so they waive their 
choice. 

Boston is then called upon, let us say—TI call upon them alpha- 
betically. Boston has a player coming out of Holy Cross. Boston 
says, “I pick So-and-so out of Holy Cross.” 

St. Louis has a player coming out of St. Louis University. They 
say, “I pick So-and-so out of St. Louis University.” 

I go to every team and ask, “Whom do you have as territorial 
choice?” 

“No, one,” at that stage of the proceeding, St. Louis has picked a 
player, Boston has picked a player—one player apiece. 

Now, we start the second step in our draft proceedings. 
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I then take the other six teams, rank them in reverse or inverse 
order to the way they finished at the close of the season. To carry 
out the first and important principle of our draft proceedings, we 
have got to strengthen the weak. As we strengthen the weak, we 
balance the whole group. 

I then take the weakest team, according to standings, of the six. 
In days gone by it was St. Louis. I say, “St, Louis, w hom do you 
pick?” St. Louis then has the first choice outside of the two terri- 
torial choices of the entire pool of players in the United States. 

I then pick the second lowest. 

Mr. Kerattne. I think that is clear. 

Now, suppose nn Louis picks a boy from New York City? 

Mr. Popovorr. Louis has picked a territorial choice, sir, and 
cannot go to New Y ork. 

Mr. Kerartine. I was assuming St. Louis—all right; suppose Chi- 

ago picks a boy from New Y ork City. 

Mr. Popotorr. I hope your voice is a prophecy of the future. We 
definitely want Chicago in. They are not in now. 

Mr. Keartnc. Well, suppose the lowest team picks a boy from a 
city a thousand miles away. Does he have to play for that team ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Under our rules, technically, yes. But as I ex- 
plain further along in my statement, the attitude ‘of a basketball 
player, or of any professional player, is so very, very important, that 
I don’t think you can actually say he has to play with a special team. 

Mr. Keartne. In other words, if he does not want to play with 
that team, he comes to you, says, “I don’t want to play.” 

You ask what reasons he has, and if they are good legitimate 
reasons, from your point of view, then you release him; is that right ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. No, I don’t release him. But I do do this. I 
say, “Why don’t you want to play in this particular city?” 

He gives me his reasons. His reasons may be inconsequential; his 
reasons on the other hand may be ultimately important. He has a 
girl in this city that he would like to visit. 

The Crarrman. That is a very good reason. 

Mr. Popotorr. That is a very, very important reason in this whole 
business. Or his family lives in a district. 

What I do is confer with a team in the other district and say, “I 
have got a boy who is ardently desirious of playing in your city, 
Cincinnati. How about you and New York, or Chicago, as you 
say, making some sort of trade, so that we can get one player where 
he wants to play, another player who simply does not care where he 
plays into the first boy’s territory.” 

At no time do we stand over a boy and say, “You have got to sign 
a contract with us, or else.” 

Mr. Roerrs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here about the 
territorial rights / 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. You say it is within a 50-mile radius of —— 

Mr. Povotorr. Of the corporate limits of the city. 

Mr. Rocers. The city where the man plays basketball in college? 

Mr. Popvororr. I haven't used it in that connection, but I will use 
it. Where he plays in college, yes. In other words, the criterion 
is not where he lives, the criterion is where he plays. 
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Mr. Rocrrs. Now, in other words, big Wilt the Stilt is out at the 

University of Kansas, but he lives in ‘Philadelphia. Who has the 
right to him? Let us assume that the University of Kansas is 50 

miles out of Kansas City. 

Mr. Popotorr. I was afraid you would ask that. It is Philadelphia 
where he lives. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, he plays at the University of Kansas, and he 
lives in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Popo.orr. There is no franchise holder in our association that 
would have the rights to him at the present time as a territorial 
proposition. 

We had a very unusual situation so far as Wilt the Stilt was con- 
cerned. Wilt was hovering, asking, “Where should I play?” He 
said, “I'll play in Philadelphia, or I Il play in Kansas City, or I'll play 
somewhere else.” 

The Philadelphia owner had this opinion. He thought that Cham- 
berlain would best serve his own interests if he played or went to 
another college out of Philadelphia. It would help the boy, the same 
way as I have a son out in San Francisco. I think it helped him too, 
to be away from home. It would help the boy out there. 

He didn’t attempt to persuade the boy to go to Kansas City, to go 
to Philadelphia. But he said, “Look fellows, all I have to do is pick 
up a telephone and this boy will play in Philadelphia. I don’t want 
to hamper him. I don’t want in any way to affect his judgment. 

“Now, wherever he goes, will you gentlemen give me the right to 
pick him as my first territorial choice in 1959, 4 years after he entered 
college ?” 

Asa special dispensation, we did that. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, even before he went out to Kansas 
University, the man in Philadelphia where he lived took it up with 
you to make sure that when he finished, he would get him, on the ter- 
ritorial choice? 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know if you use the pronoun “you” in the 
singular or the plural. 

Mr. Rogers. You all, then. 

Mr. Popotorr. I have no authority to grant such a dispensation. 

Mr. Rogers. But it was an understanding ? 

Mr. Popovorr. It was a recorded understanding. 

Mr. Rogers. You as president, secretary and treasurer of the league, 
and chief bottle-washer, that when Wilt the Stilt finished at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, he could be drafted in the territorial rights to the 
Philadelphia team ; is that right? 

Mr. Popotorr. He not only could be drafted, but he is the Phila- 
delphia draft choice. 

Now, if in the meantime Wilt the Stilt turns into a brilliant lawyer, 
or prospective lawyer, then Philadelphia has lost him and loses its 
first. choice. 

Mr. Rocers. You mean then Philadelphia has lost a new Philadel- 
phia lawyer? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes, and the world has gained, supposedly. 

Mr. Rocers. Then when he finishes in 1959, and does not want to 
come back to Philadelphia, then what ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I am a firm believer that a man in my office must use 
the power of suasion. I don’t use an ax or a club. I have an idea 


il 
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that if Wilt the Stilt ever comes to me and stretches his extended 
length in front of my desk, and says, “Mr. Podoloft, I don’t want to 
play with Philadelphia,” I will find a solution that will be satisfac- 
tory to him and satisfactory to me. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I would like to ask the witness a couple of ques- 
tions, in view of the fact that he so carefully wanted our colleague, 
Mr. Rogers, to indicate whether he was using the pronoun “you” in 
the singular or the plural. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. McCutxocu. Mr. President, do you think within your league 
you have the same general authority that Mr. Bell does in the foot- 
ball league 4 

Mr. Popvotorr. You must not hold me too strictly to some of my 
answers, because I haven't the advantage of your position up there. 
Therefore, I’ll say that I don’t know what powers Mr. Bell has in his 
league. 

Mr. McCuttocu. Well, let me ask you this, then. 

Mr. Povotorr. If you will ask me whether I think I have the 
powers, or want the powers that Mr. Bell claimed during these hear- 
ings, all of which I attended while he was here, I will say that I 
haven’t got them; I'll say that I don’t want them. 

Mr. McCuttocu. One other question: Do you think you have the 
same general powers in basketball that Mr. Frick does in baseball ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Sir, I am selected by the board of governors to do 
as good a job for basketball as is possible. I don’t want to run the 
league on a dictatorship basis, personally, and I therefore don’t have 
the powers. 

I wrote the constitution myself, largely, and I did not vest in my- 
self any powers. What powers Mr. Frick has I don’t know. I would 
say that Mr. Frick, on the basis of the original appointment of Judge 
Landis as a commissioner has rather extensive powers. I don’t have 
them, I don’t claim them. The only power I have, sir, is contained 
in one sentence in paragraph 43, I guess, of the president’s powers. 

The CHatrman. Can you fine and can you suspend players? 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, yes. Ican suspend players. 

The CuatrrmMan. Well, that is what Mr. Bell has. 

Can you fine and can you suspend teams ? 

Mr. Popovorr. I can fine a team. I would never suspend a team. 

The Cratrman. That is not the question. Have you the power? 

Mr. Popotorr. Can I? : 

The Cuarrman. Have you the power. 

Mr. Popotorr. I think in the constitution I have the power to sus- 
pend a team, but I think I have that power subject to immediate re- 
view by the board of governors. 

Mr. McCutrocu. Mr. Chairman, I have no ulterior motives in pur- 
suing these questions, but I am interested in getting an unequivocal 
answer. I would like to ask this question again. 

Mr. Podoloff, do you think that you have, pursuant to your con- 
stitution and bylaws, and by your general practice, the same general 
authority that Mr. Bell has in the field of football ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I can’t give you an unequivocal answer, sir, because 
I don’t know what powers Mr. Bell has. 

Mr. McCuriocu. Do you have any ideas from hearing him 
testify —— 
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Mr. Popotorr. From hearing him testify—— 

Mr. McCuntocu. Wait just a minute now. Wait until I finish, 
and then answer the question. 

From hearing him testify, and from having read the constitution 
and bylaws of the football league, and from having read, 1 assume, 
the sport pages since he has been president of the football league, do 
you have the same general powers and authority that Mr. Bell has? 

Mr. Popovorr. I don’t think so. 

The Cuamman. Let us read the constitution and bylaws. Among 
other things, the president shall have— 
primary jurisdiction over the affairs of the association. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the association and the board of governors, and shall discharge all 
duties imposed upon him by this constitution or the association. He shall 
interpret the playing rules during the championship and playoff season. He 
shall have the power to suspend for a definite or indefinite period or to impose 
a fine not exceeding $1,000, or inflict both such suspension and fine upon any man- 
ager, coach, player, or officer who, in his opinion shall have been guilty of conduct 
prejudicial or detrimental to the association, regardless whether the same oc- 
curred in or outside of the playing building. 

In emergency situations, the president shall have extraordinary powers. 
Wherever there is a rule for the violation of which no penalty is specifically 
fixed, the president shall have the authority to fix such penalty as in his judg- 
ment shall best fit the breach. 

There are other powers. 

Mr. Popvotorr. Those are all the powers, sir. 

Mr. McCuniocn. Your constitution and bylaws were written after 
the constitution and bylaws of the football league were written, were 
they not ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I think so, 

Mr. McCunztocn. And they were written after the constitution and 
bylaws of the baseball association were written ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I presume you studied and used both in the final 
preparation of your constitution ? 

Mr. McCuttocu. I am guilty of a certain amount of plagiarism. 

Mr. McCutrocn. I am not accusing you of that. I just assumed 
you were an ordinarily careful and particular man, using the benefits 
of other associations. 

Mr. Povotorr. That is right. 

Mr. McCuxtocn. Is it not a fact, that when the chips are down. 
you feel you have substantially the same authority as Mr. Bell does 
within the realm of his official duties ? 

Mr. Popo.orr. I am going to point to a specific situation, if I may, 
to answer your question. 

I don’t think I would have the authority that Mr. Bell exercised 
here last week in recognizing the players’ association. I don’t have 
that authority. 

Mr. McCvutiocn. Then it is proper for us to assume that in your 
mind you neither have nor do you exercise the all-inclusive — 
that either Mr. Bell or Mr. Frick exercises within their respective 
realm of activities? 

Mr. Popotorr. Your assumption is correct. JT would like to add 
one phrase to it: Nor do I desire. 

Mr. McCvuniocn. You are not, then, in your opinion, a benevolent 
dictator ? 
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Mr. Popo.torr. I am neither benevolent nor despotic. I am not a 
dictator of any type at all. 

The Crarman. In reference to questions propounded to you by 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McCulloch, section 83 of the constitu- 
tion ; gives you, under the heading “President’s Authority in Player 
Transactions,” the following power: 

The president shall have the power to declare null and void any player trans- 
actions made by and between members of the association, or by and between 
members of the association and an organization outside of the association. 

Now, you said a while ago that you did not have the power to 
control transactions among pl: tyers, like trading of players, but this 
gives you absolute power in that regard. You can declare null and 
void any such agreement. You can declare a player a free agent 
under this power. 

Mr. Popotorr. No. May I say this? 

That particular clause was written into the constitution because of 
a certain specific situation that we had. A team—an important 
team—was threatening to suspend, and created a lot of: unrest 
amongst a lot of our teams, by beginning to negotiate amongst the 
teams for certain player rights. I had the same fear that we have 
always had in these transactions. The wealthy teams, with their 
finances, will emerge with the best players, and the financially inade- 
quate teams, mi aybe, will get nothing. Therefore, I issued the threat 
that I would veto—reserve to myself the right to veto—any player 
transaction. 

The CratmrmMan. That is it. You have that complete veto over any 
transaction concerning a player, whether it is made between teams 
within the league, or made with any team, any organization, outside 
of the association. 

Mr. Popotorr. Under the broad coverage, sir, that I have the power 
to control any action that I may think detrimental to the organiza- 
tion, and its purposes. That is one of them. 

The Cuarrman. As I read this constitution, you have just as com- 
plete powers as Mr. Bell has. The answer, as I see it, to the question 
offered you by the gentleman from Ohio, must be answered with an 
affirmative answer; yes, you do have the powers that Mr. Bell has. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, my I ask a question ? 

The Cratrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Mr. Podoloff, do you feel that, if a man should walk 
into your office, as Mr. Miller did to Mr. Bell, and say, am I have 
a signed petition with the signatures of all the players, or the ma- 
jority of the players in this league and we want to bateuis collec- 
tively,” do you feel that you have the authority to recognize him as 
a bargaining unit ? 

Mr. Povotorr. I would feel, sir, that the recognition of a player 
association is an extraordin: ary act. I think you ‘will agree with me 
it is an extraordinary act. T have extraordin: ary powers, not very 
accurately defined, in emergency situations. 

If Mr. Doe comes in to me and says, “I have 90 percent of the pe Lyers 
signed up. What are you going to do al bout it?” Or, “T have 99 per- 
cent of the players,” I would say a players’ association is of such far- 
reaching consequence that it doesn’t have to be taken care of today. 
I do not regard that as an emergency, and I would refer the matter to 
my board of governors. 
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In other words, sir, it must be recognized that Mr. Bell, Mr. Frick, 
Mr. Campbell, and I, and the heads of the two baseball organizations, 
are paid employees, and like the president of a cor poration, : our powers 
are limited and defined by our board of directors, or board of 
governors. 

I only act on an important matter if it is an emergency, the decision 
on which cannot be postponed. If something comes up today of a very 
important nature, but nevertheless I can’t postpone a decision until 
tomorrow, I'll act on it. Butif I can postpone it until tomorrow, I will 
get my people on a conference call, and find out what they want me 
to do. 

Mr. Rocers. I take it from your answer you first determine whether 
it is an emergency ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is true. 

Mr. Rogers. And if, in your opinion, it is not an emergency, you 
do not act ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Then, on all things that in your opinion are emer- 
gencies, you feel you can act; but, in your interpretation of your duties 
asa paid employee of the league, you feel that the question of a players 
organization, or their right to bargain collectively, is not an emergency 
mi atter ; hence you would not act but would report it to the board of 
governors and let them take the action thereafter; is that right? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McCutiocu. May I ask a question right there? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Do you follow that procedure when the individual 
welfare of a player is concerned, or the group welfare of the players 
of a team is concerned ? 

Mr. Popotorr. To the extent that I can, yes. 

You see, Mr. Miller 

Mr. McCuttocu. My name is McCulloch. 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Mr. McCutxocn. Do you think then, under that condition, you can 
represent the best interests of the players in a controversy they might 
have with the league, or with individual club owners ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes, sir, and for this reason: The people who have 
chosen me to be president of the organization have chosen me not to 
have an eye single to the players, and not to have an eye single to the 
governors. They want a proper production of basketball. 

In the proper production of basketball, there are three ingredients, 
sir—players, without whom you cannot play; governors, who have 
got to be the entrepreneurs who are prepared to ang their money into 
the promotion of basketball—without them, you can’t play. The 
third, and most important of the three factors, are the spectators who 
make the entire proposition worth while. 

I have to maintain a delicate balance at times, between the three. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I understand all of that part of the basketball 
business. But again, I want to get back to this question of conflict of 
interests. 

When the interests of individual players, or of teams as a whole 
conflict with the interests of the board of governors, you still go to 
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them to discuss the matter before the final decision is made, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Popovorr. Yes, sir. And may I point out in that connection, 
this: I realize that possibly I was not the proper party to negotiate, 
or to pass judgment in every case between a player and a governor. 
Therefore, on January 15 of this year, I invited all of the players 
of the league to meet on a team basis, by secret ballot, and choose one 
representi ative to meet with the governors each year during the annual 
meeting. And so that it will inconvenience the players the very least, 
I have set a time for the meeting of the players and the governors. 
That was done, and we had a meeting in St. Louis on April 18. That 
will be done each particular year. 

On the other hand, the grievances that might arise between a player 
and a team present, as you must know, two ) sides to a story. I don’t 
know who is right; whether it is the play er or the governors. I take 
action in two ways, by giving each party a hearing to find out where 
the truth lies, where the equities are. 

Mr. Kratine. Under this he: ading of “President’s Authority in 
Player Transactions,” where you have the power to declare null and 
void a player transaction by and between members of the association 
and an organization outside of the association—give me an illustration 
of the type of thing that must be? Player transaction between mem- 
bers of the association and an or ganization outside of the association. 

Mr. Popotorr. We confer a benefit upon a team when we give it 
draft rights to a player—now, suppose as sometimes happens, au 
player is a terrific basketball play er, but he is also a terrific baseball 
player. That has happened. 

Mr. Keratine. I get your point. 

Mr. Popotorr. Now, suppose one of our teams, which has been given 
the right to pick that player as a basketball player, wants to transfer 
him to a baseball team and get himself a nice piece of cash, which 
is completely possible. I ¢ an't stop that—I can if I want to, but I 
can’t tell the player he can’t play baseball. 

The CuHarrMAN. But you can tell him he can’t play basketball 
hereafter ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. That is true. If he “jumps his contract”—TI don’t 
know what I would do with a team that insisted on selling him. If 
there were a Bob Feller in basketball, and he wanted to play baseball, 
I don’t know what I would do. 

The CHarrman. What is your salary as president, acting chief, and 
so forth, secretary and treasurer 

Mr. Rogers. And chief cook and bottle-washer. 

Mr. Popotorr. As you begin to outline all of my duties, I begin to 
feel my salary is totally inadequate. 

The Carman. We didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. Povotorr. $17,500, plus $2,500 for expense money. 

The Cuamrman. Are you also an attorney for the league? 

Mr. Povotorr. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you ever acted as an attorney for the league ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Not in any proceedings. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever rec ceived any compensation from 
the league as an attorney ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No 
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The Cuamman. Of course, I realize that the basketball league is 
smaller than the other leagues we have heard thus far. You have eight 
teams, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And 10 players is the limit on each team ? 

Mr. Povotorr. Eleven players until December 15, now, and 10 play- 
ers thereafter. 

The Cuarrman. Are there two alternates, too ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No, there are not. You can have a squad of 11 until 
December 15, when vou shake down, and then you have 10 thereafter. 
The Cuairman. When you go to camp, you have what? Sixteen ? 

Mr. Popotorr. When we go to camp, it varies on the teams. Ifa 
team knows that seven of its positions are set, it will bring a smaller 
group. If it knows only five of its positions are set, it will bring « 
larger group. 

The CuarrMan. So in midseason, you only have control over eighty- 
some players 4 

Mr. Popovorr. That is right. 

The CHarrman. So I can readily discern it is smaller than the 
other leagues. 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, much smaller than baseball, and somewhat 
smaller than football. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman, may [ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Keatrna. How much authority do you have on the granting 
of a franchise for a new team to come into the National Basketball 
Association 4 

Mr. Popotorr. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Keratina. Is that done by the member clubs in the association ? 

Mr. Popotorr. If an applicant for a franchise is presented to me, 
as it has to be in the first instance, I explore the circumstances, I ex- 
plore everything about the franchise, the finances, and so on. Then 
I report to the governors. 

Mr. Keatrnc. Do you make a recommendation to the governors ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I make a report. 

Mr. Keatine. Just a factual report ? 

Mr. Popotorr. A factual report, so far as I have been able to obtain 
the facts. 

Mr. Krattne. Do they ask you for a recommendation ? 

Mr. Popororr. We have never received so many applications that 
they have asked me for a recommendation. 

Mr. Kerattne. Well, specifically, a group of businessmen here in 
Washington have applied to the National Basketball Association for 

franchise, have they not? 

Mr. Popororr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatina. And the National Basketball Association decided not 
to grant this syndicate a franchise? 

Mr. Popvotorr. That is true. 

Mr. Keratine. Can you explain why they refused an application 
to this grou ip? 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, yes. 

If there were a group of businessmen, I don’t know who they were. 
The man whom I knew to be the most actively interested was Morris 
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Fox, who runs a transportation business in and out of Washington. 
More recently he has been involved in street transportation. 

I got to know Morris very well; I thought he was sincerely inter- 
ested. I called him to New York, and I said, “Morris, do you want 
a franchise?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

I said, “You may be an outstanding success in street transporta- 
tion, but you don’t know a thing about basketball. It is a tremendous 
job that takes unusual ability. Now, I think you can learn, but while 
you are learning, even if you get expert advice, it is going to take 
2 or 3 years to get a team together, to develop personnel, and to be 
successful. During those 2 or 3 years, I can show you by figures, by 
facts, by charts, that you will lose money. You will lose money, and 
you will lose money for us, too. If you want to lose your own money, 
that is your privilege, but you will cost the league as a whole anywhere 
from $50,000 to $60, 000 a year 7 loss of gate receipts.” 

I went beyond that point. I drew a very elaborate chart for him, 
or for whomever he wanted to show it to, showing him actually 
what would happen. 

I said, “Morris, we'll take you in, provided you are not a shoestring 
oper ator, and providing you are not a fly-by-night. If you want to 
come in here for 1 year and lose us $50,000, we don’t want you. We 
can’t afford to lose it. But if you will have enough money, unen- 
cumbered cash, in money realized from the sale of common stock, 
which cannot be withdrawn, if you have $200,000, I'll be quite sure 
that you have enough money.” 

I said, “We don’t want bank loans, we don’t want interest-bearing 
stocks, we don’t want anything, but cash in the bank. If you have 
got it there, if you have got control of it, then we know you will keep 
going. You will have to skeep g going.’ 

I sent him a long letter. If ‘the committee wants it, I shall be very 
happy to read it, because I have it with me. 

In reply to that, I received an unequivocal wire, saying “I accept 
all your conditions.” 

I therefore called a special meeting of the board of governors to 
hear him. As a precaution I had a stenotypist at the meeting to 
record everything that was said. 

T think almost the first words out of Mr. Fox’ mouth, after the 
salutation, were “I have got $120,000 subscribed for in debenture 
bonds.” 

I said, “Mr. Fox, debenture bonds bear interest. What interest do 
they bear?” 

“Six percent.” 

I said, “Mr. Fox can immediately load your corporation up with a 
$12,000 annual overhead. That is completely different from the de- 
mands of the situation.” 

He said, “What is the difference between the two?” 

T said, “Mr. Fox, No. 1, you have $12,000 interest. If you have 
ao bonds, you have a trustee. If you have a trustee, you have 
one man who controls your entire proposition. In 1 year, he may be 
sick of basketball. The very evil we are trying to avoid, a short- 
term proposition is right upon us. You haven’t fulfilled the pr imary 
the most important, condition of the set of conditions I set forth.” 

As I say, if the committee is interested in that feature of our oper- 
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ation, I have the original letter that I sent to Mr. Fox. I have that 
with me. I have his original wire; I have that with me. And I 
have a stenotypist’s report of the entire proceedings at which the 
matter was considered. 

Mr. Keattne. So then they voted not to grant the franchise ? 

Mr. Povotorr. Yes. They voted not to accept the proposition, 
they voted not to grant a franchise under those circumstances. 

But I will tell you, sir, and I'll tell this committee, and I will go on 
record, if anybody in Washington, which I would per sonally like to 
see in the League, will come ‘forward with $200,000 in cash, for a 
franchise which we don’t want, $200,000 in the bank, maybe a little 
more now, but we would go for $200,000, if they have it in the bank, 
and it is unfettered, uncumbered, it is free to operate a basketball 
team, they will get a franchise so fast it will make their heads spin. 

Mr. Knartne. Mr. Fox has never done that ? 

Mr. Popvotorr. Mr. Fox has never done that. I will say that for 
the record. 

Mr. McCuttocn. Did you set up the financial standards of this 
structure, or did your board of governors set up the financial struc- 
ture ? 

Mr. Popvororr. My board of governors, in the discussion and con- 
ferences I had with them. I said, “Fox is coming before me; what 
shall Ido? What shall I say? What shall I fix as the conditions?” 

One man in my board of governors said it should be a quarter of a 
million dollars at the very least. But the consensus was $200,000. 

But you see, Mr. McCulloch, so anxious are we to get teams, that I 
think we did the unprecedented thing in 1955-56. We have set up 
some of the standards, the monetary standards, but we know that a 
new team coming in can’t get players. My people won't give up their 
star players. Sel f- preservation is still the first law. But we have 
set up a procedure whereby a new team can start off with an almost 
complete all-star team. 

The Cuamman. What is the playing life of a basketball player? 
How many years? 

Mr. Ponoworr. On an average, sir, between three and four. But 
that is not the whole lot of them. 

The Cuatrman. That is 3 or 4 years, on an average, in the league ? 

Mr. Popororr. There is no place they can go to—well, there is the 
Pennsylvania League. There is a league in Pennsylvania that fune- 
tions with players 1 not of our caliber. On the other hand, I am talk- 
ing about averages, sir. 

kid, how long have you been playing with us? 

Mr. Macautry. About 9 years. 

Mr. Povovorr. Here is Ed Macauley, who has been playing with 
us—this is his ninth season. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question with 
respect to the Washington transaction. 

As a practical matter, Mr. Podoloff, is it not rather difficult to in- 
terest people in putting up cash as an investment in stock for a com- 
pany when there is no assurance whatsoever that the company would 
even be accepted in the league ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. If Morris Fox, or anyone else, comes to me and 
says, “Look, we want a franchise. We want in. What are your re- 
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quirements?” I can obtain from my board of governors a commit- 
ment, . the following immediately. 

No. 1, if your personnel is honest—we don’t want a gangster ele- 
ment. 

No. 2, if you have the money. 

No. 3, if you have an adequate playing site. By that, I mean a 
building of adequate size. It costs anywhere from $200,000 ‘to $: $300,000 
today to operate a team. You can’t play basketball in that situation 
witha building having 5,000 seats. You are licked before you start. 

If you are in a city that has a potential large enough to support such 
a team—there is a beautiful building in a city in this country, 16,000 
seats, the most beautiful building there is, and it is only 3 years old. 
But they can’t support a major league team, because they do not have 
the drawing potential. They aren't in the location. 

There is ‘Hershey up here in Pennsylvania. You have very likely 
been there for vacationing. They have the most beautiful building in 
this section of the country. There is Atlantic City with a building 
seating 20,000. You can’t begin there. You can’t go in when you are 
licked before you start. 

The CHamman. Suppose you cont inue reading your statement. 

Mr. Stveman. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question, if I may, 
on the territorial draft before Mr. Podoloff gets off that subject. 

The CHarrMan. You may ask it. 

Mr. Stneman. I don’t want to unnecessarily complicate the situa- 
tion, Mr. Podoloff, but were you not saying before with respect to the 

territorial draft that a team has first call upon any player that is 
playing in a college or university within a 50-mile radius of the cor- 
porate ‘limits of the ¢ itv in which that team operates ? 

Mr. Popvo.vorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stneman. Under bylaw 45-F, are there not certain exceptions 
to that rule to take in colleges outside a 50-mile radius? 

Mr. Popotorr. What we have done on specific occasions, and only 
for short periods of time, is that we have given certain exemptions, or, 
let. us say, certain beneficiary grants. 

For instance, in the case of Boston, Mr. Walter Brown said, “Look, 
Holy Cross has produced only two basketball players in a great many 
years. I think I should have a little greater territory, because I draw 
from all of New England.” So I think we gave him for 2 years the 
entire New England territory. 

In the case of Detroit, the Detroit Pistons team was originally 
the Fort Wayne Pistons. But they couldn’t support the team, and 
Mr. Zoellner said, “Listen folks, I have to have players. The Detroit 
franchise territory doesn’t give me the prospect of many players. 
Now, give me the State of Michigan.” 

So we gave him a special grant of the State of Michigan, because 
we were desperately anxious to get a team into Detroit. 

Mr. Stroman. In other words, these territorial limits are flexible, 
and are changed from time to time by the board of governors; is 
that so? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes; inasmuch as the board of governors created 
the territorial provision, it is up to them if they want to make a change 
when the situation arises. 
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The CuarMan. Suppose you continue reading your statement, Mr. 
Podoloff. We want to get finished here, and we have some other 
witnesses to hear. 

Mr. Popovorr. I can state unequivocally that without the draft 
proceedings the Basketball Association of America would never have 
been formed, but had there been rash spirits amongst those who sat 
in at the first meeting who ventured the promotion of professional 
basketball without the draft proc eedings, the organization might have 
been started, but it would long since have been a memory. 

Not only do we follow the principle of helping the weaker team 
and equalizing strength through the choice of college players but, if 
a professional team suspends operations, the team is purchased by the 
association and the same principle of equalization and strengthening 
the weaker team is followed. 

There can be no better evidence offered of the equ alization of teams 
brought about through the years than last year’s race in the NBA. 
As the close of the season approached, Boston was out ahead, but 
until the very last weeks we were threatened with a 2- or 3-way tie 
in the eastern division of the association and in the western division 
we were faced with the possibility of a 4-way tie, and only during ~ 
last 10 days was 1 of the teams relegated to fourth place, the other 3 
teams ending in a tie for first place, which had to be resolved by a series 
of games before the playoffs in the western division could start. 

We do not arbitrarily choose a college player nor in any way 
constrain him to play for a particular team. Fortunately there are a 
number of college basketball tournaments in the spring of the year 
in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, and other less prominent places 
throughout the country, where representatives of our teams have the 
opportunity of watching in action and talking to many of the pros- 
pects. In all these cases ‘the questions are very simple. 

1. “Would you play professional basketball with an NBA team if 
chosen ?” 

2. “If my organization should choose you would you play for it?” 

No team will choose a player who it knows will be unh: appy with 
the team. In a team numbering only 10 players, one who is discon- 
tented can completely destroy the morale of the others, and in profes- 
sional basketball the individual effort of the player may be considered 
to count for much more in - accomplishment of the team than where 
the player is 1 of 15, 25, or: 

Mr. Kratine. May I nak a question there? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Keatine. What about a rookie who is seriously injured in 
a preseason scrimmage so that he is unable to play the balance of 
the season? Are his medical expenses paid for him by the club 
owner ? 

Mr. Popnotorr. Oh, yes. I think it is part of the regular player’s 
contract. 

Mr. Knatine. Is he paid any part of his salary ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. The preseason—we ¢ don’t have a series of lucra- 
tive preseason exhibition games. Therefore, he doesn’t get a part 
of his salary. 

Mr. Kearina. Let us take this situation of Cousy of Boston, who 
was seriously injured in preseason scrimmage, and was unable to 
play for the balance of the season. Was he paid his regular salary? 
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Mr. Popotorr. I don’t think you have the right player. I don’t 
think Bob Cousy was ever injured. 

I think Bob Pettit, who sits behind me, and was the bright hope 
of St. Louis, of the St. Louis team, was injured early in the season. 
He was paid his complete salary when he recovered. He would 
have been paid that if he had not recovered. I think the contract 
so stipulates, sir. 

Mr. Kratrne. That does not apply to a preseason game? 

Mr. Popvotorr. No. But I might mention that our injuries in 
basketball are very few. 

Mr. Kratine. Oh, I know they are not nearly like those in foot- 
ball. 

Mr. Popotorr. We would go along with it. 

The CuarrmMan. You have a reserve clause that is indefinite; have 
you not ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it is throughout the playing life 
of the player, like baseball ? 

Mr. Popororr. Like baseball and football. 

The CHatrMANn. Well, football has some differentation. But, in 
other words, it is for the entire basketball life of the player. 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCottocn. Are players covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. So far as I know, all of them are. 

Mr. McCurrocn. And by social security ¢ 

Mr. Povororr. Social security, definitely, and by witholding, 
also. In other words, our players, in the ey es of the law, and in the 
eyes of the Government are employees. We have to apply to them 
the very same rules that apply to a bookeeper or a truckdriver. 

The Cratrman. We heard from those with experience in pro- 
fessional football that the reserve clause in football is nominally 2 
years because the playing life of a football player is only on the 
nverage about 3 or 4 years, much shorter than the playing life of a 
baseball player. 

Now, you have indicated to us that the average life of a basket- 
ball player was 4 to 5 years, also shorter than in baseball. 

Why do you have your reserve clause, then, for the entire basket- 
ball life of 2 basketball player ? 

Mr. Povotorr. Well, there may be a theoretical right to have a 
shorter period reserve clause, but it is so only in theory. In prac- 
tice, the same rule applies. 

Sir, you must realize this. I have men—two shining examples 
are sitting in back of me—who mortgaged their homes, who hypo- 
thecated their stocks, who have borrowed and even taken savings 
that should have been held sacred, in order to run basketball teams. 
I don’t think that is unique in basketball. I think it applies to any 
sport. 

Now, these men have got to build with a certain degree of pur- 
pose. They cannot invest a lot of money, a lot of time, and, as 
Churchill says, sweat and tears. 

The Cratrman. But the club has the right to discharge players 
any time it wills. 
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Mr. Popvororr, The club has the right to do this, to say to the man, 
“1 don’t think you are up to the caliber of my team. But I will 
offer you to every other team in the association, and while I am 
offering you to every other team in the association, your pay con- 
tinues. 

That is what we call the waiver rule. 

Now, if no team wants a player, and that very rarely is the case, 
then the player becomes a free agent, because if we carry the 
player 

The CHatrman. Then what happens to the obligations that you 
spoke of / 

Mr. Pototorr. The obligations of what type, sir? 

Mr. Kratine. Those are owners he was talking about. 

The CHarMan. Qh, I see. 

Mr. PopoLorr. We have two situations. If we should have to 
pay player A who isn’t adequate, that means that the fund for 
players, for playing players, is needlessly incumbered and decreased. 
If we keep the player on the bench, then he violates all the rules 
of the sport, because you either pull your weight in a boat, or you 
jump overboard. There is no question about that. That applies 
in college athletics and here also. 

Now, I think this should be brought out, with the exception of one 
player, every one of our boys, every player, is a college graduate, to 
whom there are many opportunities for work, every one of whom will 
tell you that they have received manifold benefits from being a pro- 
fessional basketball player. They are not thrown on the dump; they 
are not discarded as so much useless material. They go back and 
employ that college education to make a living, something which 
vou did, something which I did, with at least a modicum of success. 

So, discharging a player is not quite the horrendous situation one 
would imagine. “Tt may be a hurt to his pride, but that is all. 

The Cuamman. The point is, though, a team can discharge a 
player, but the player cannot discharge the team. 

Mr. Keatine. But a player may quit playing. 

The CHairman. Yes, but then if he wants to play with somebody 
else, he cannot do it. 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, yes, he can. 

The Cuarmman. Whom can he play with? For example, if a man 
jumps his reserve clause, where will he play? The other teams will 
not employ him. 

Mr. Povotorr. No one would employ a man who jumps a reserve 
clause, any more than anybody in civilian pursuits would employ a 
man who had no regard for his contract of employment. 

The Cuamman. Oh, but that is quite a different thing. Where I 
make a contract with you it is mutual in the sense that we are both 
bound to a contract equally. But in a reserve clause of the type that 
we have in baseball and basketball and football, it is quite different. 

[ say again, the team can discharge the player, but the player cannot 
discharge the team. There is no mutuality in it. 

Mr. Povotorr. In theory, you are correct. In practice, I say this: 
I stand before you because I think I can do a better job standing than 
I can sitting down. I may be wrong, but that is one of the things I do 
which I thinks helps me. 
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A team has got to look out for its self-preservation, as does the 
league. 

The Ciairnman. Off the record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Crairman. Would you continue with your statement, Mr. 
Podoloff, 

Mr. Popotorr. In order that the prime purpose for which the draft 
proceedings were adopted, that is strengthening the weak, and equal- 
izing strength, be not defeated, we have a safety provision which pro- 
hibits the assignment by a team of its first draft choice for 1 year 
unless the consent of the executive committee is obtained. The execu- 
tive committee consists of representatives from Boston, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Syracuse, with the speaker aschairman. Any 
transaction involving a first draft choice is void unless the approv: al 
of this committee is obtained, and this approval is only obtained if the 
committee is satisfied that the transaction is for the benefit of the two 
teams Involved and the association as a whole. 

As our draft proceedings operate now, the draft choices are not 
made until the approximate time of the conclusion of the senior col- 
lege year and between that time and commencement the drafted col- 
lege player is usually approached by an NBA team and negotiations 
are st arted for his services so that when commencement is over m: ny 
of the players know whether or not they have a satisfactory opening 
available in professional basketball and the player can plan his im- 
mediate future either as a professional player, or in some other civilian 
capacity. He also has the opportunity of considering employment 
with one of the industrial organizations which sponsors a basketball 
te am. 

Sir, you may not know, but there is a very, very active league in 
the West sponsored by industrial organizations. They pay as much— 
rumored; I am dealing in rumors now—they pay as much as $9,000 
and $10,000 a year to a player, and give him not only the opportunity 
of playing basketball, but they give him also the opportunity of ad- 
vancing in one of the industries 

The most famous is the P hillips Oilers, which some of you gentle- 
men from the West will know about. 

Mr. Keating. What does the average player get paid in basketball ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Somewhere between $7,000 and $8,000. Many of 
them get far, far in excess of that. But the average will get some- 
where between $7,000 and $8,000. 

The Carman. What is the top salary, about ? 

Mr. Popvotorr. With two top players here, I might find it embar- 
rassing if I said that. I say this to you, sir, that a player in bas- 
ketball_— 

The Cuarman. I do not want to embarrass you, but we have had 
information of that sort given in the other hearings by the football 
and basketball repr esentatives. 

Mr. Popvotorr. In excess of $20,000; in some instances, up to $25,000. 

The Cuairman. I see. 

Mr. Popotorr. Let us suppose that the college draft of players were 
eliminated. What would follow would be an invasion of the campuses 
of the college by scouts, team owners, and others who wanted to se- 
cure the services of players who seemed to offer promise of being good 
major-league prospects. The players would be disturbed in their 
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studies and in many cases might be lured away from college to earn 
the tempting salaries paid in many cases by professional basketball 
teams. 

If the player resisted the temptation to leave school prior to gradua- 
tion, he might yield to the point of accepting money for an option 
on his professional services, and this would destroy his amateur status. 
An attempt would doubtless be made by us to control conduct of this 
type and a set of rules might be adopted which would be much more 
objectionable than the straight forward open-draft proceedings we 
now have. 

Professional basketball could not continue without substantially the 
same draft system we now have. 

In the conduct of the National Basketball Assoc lation, and in the 
operation of all professional sports, the reserve clause is of the utmost 
importance, and its elimination or serious modification would intro- 
duce chaos where order now prevails. Whatever is true of baseball 
is also true of the other professional sports, basketball included, and 
we can do no better than to point to the conclusion reached by your 
committee after the baseball hearings in 1952, from which we quote 
one paragraph: 


* * * The keystone of the entire structure of organized professional baseball 
is the so-called reserve clause, together with its attendant rules and regulations. 
The subcommittee concludes, on the basis of evidence reviewed in this report, 
that professional baseball could not operate successfully and profitably without 
some form of a reserve clause. 

In our opinion there has been absolutely no variation since 1952 in 
the practices of professional baseball or any other professional sports 
which would warrant any conclusion other than the one quoted. 

Let us, in connection with the reserve clause, as in the case of the 
draft proceedings, suppose a substantial modification or complete 
elimination of the clause, thus making every player a free agent after 
the lapse of a year or two. 

It takes a team years to build a ch: umpionship unit, and this can 
only be done by gradually filling each position with the strongest man 
available. This cannot be done if there is no pee of per- 
sonnel. Just when you believe vou are on the way to having a good 
team, you lose a good player and you have to start all over again 

Whatever may be the dam: ige to the team owner, it is even gre ater 
to the player’s teammates who see victory snatched from their grasp 
without any fault of their own. 

There is another consideration, also. Suppose a good center ap- 
proaches the end of his term of employment and will be a free agent 
and knows that team A is in need of a good center. 

As soon as the upcoming season, which terminates his employ- 
ment with his own team, starts, he will very likely initiate negotia- 
tions with the management of team A. 

If those negotiations are successful, we must consider the intensity 
of his playing with his own team and just exactly what his reaction 
would be in playing against the team he expects to be with the fol 
lowing season. 

Even if he gives his utmost to his own team and is in no way re- 
sponsible for a loss to team A, more than one cynical eyebrow would 
be raised if it develops that his team lost a game to team A after he 
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had suecessfully concluded negotiations with the owner of team A for 
his future services. 

To be sure the reserve clauses protect the owner of a team who is 
trying to build a strong and competitive unit, but it also protects all 
the players on a team. There may be a star on a team who can go to 
team A and receive more money than he is being paid by team B, but 
one must ask what happens to those who have “not attained stardom 
and possibly never will. 

One or two stars on one team cannot play against the same num- 
ber on another team. In basketball there must be a squad of 10 and 
the other 8 or 9 whose compensation is about the same, no matter for 
whom they play, are entitled to some protection. The elimination of 
the reserve clause would destroy professional sports and would injure 
most those who might be tempted to criticize 1t most severely. 

Abstract theories, of course, have their place, but before anything 
is done to either the draft proceedings or the reserve clause, careful 
thought should be given to what will “follow in their places. 

Experience through the years has resulted in the evolution of both 
practices as we know them, and it is doubtful that a worthwhile sub- 
stitute can be found. 

Kliminating or seriously modifying the reserve clause would de- 
stroy all professional team sports. 

Our constitution and bylaws and the players’ contract were de- 
signed to provide for almost every conceivable situation, and as from 
time to time modifications appear important, they are incorporated. 
Our constitution carefully defines the rights of the governors and the 
association and the duties and obligations of the president of the as- 
sociation. Arbitrary powers are not granted to any of those named. 

The player’s contract is in our opinion completely fair. Though 
we prefer that a player does not go into court to remedy a grievance, 
fancied or real, there is no prohibition in the contract against this 
being done. 

In certain situations the player may appeal to the president of the 
association to settle a dispute between the player and the franchise 
holder. In these situations the player has a right to appeal, if he so 
desires, to three governors of the association of his own choice. The 
conclusion of two governors decides the issue. 

On January 15, 1957, the day of the all-star game in Boston, I issued 
an invitation to each team in the association to choose by secret elec- 
tion a representative for that team. The representatives so chosen 
were invited to meet with all of the members of the board of governors 
at the annual meeting to be held in St. Louis on April 18, 1957, for 
a discussion of any suggestions which the players might desire to 
make, which would be for the benefit of the team owners and players 
alike. 

Three player representatives attended the meeting. Two were 
unavoidably detained by airplane delays and three were not individ- 
ually represented. Nevertheless, the entire board of governors met 
with the three that attended and an agreement was worked out which 
is considered completely fair, not only by the players who attended 
but by others involved. 

Mr. Prerce. May I ask you this: What was that agreement ? 

Mr. Popovorr. The agreement was this: In the first place, I think 
a term is best served by picking the man who the members believe is 
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the best qualified to represent it, do you see? Therefore, the first 
requirement was that the selection of a member be by secret election, 
<o there will be no political ballyhooing or maneuvering. Thereafter, 
8 representatives, or as many as they want, are to meet with all the 
governors, and any discussion of grievances, improvements, or whiat- 
have-you are had by the 8 governors most immediately involved, and 
the representatives most immediately involved. 

If our experience in April is any augury for the future, we have 
hit upon the proper method. 

Mr. Prerce. What was your experience in April? 

Mr. Popovorr. Sir, I have here one of the men who appeared at 
the meeting. He is a witness here today, Ed Macauley. 

It seems to me he can best tell vou what was the experience at the 
meeting. So far as the owners are concerned, we definitely were well 
pleased with the results. It will become, so long as it can be, an insti- 
tution with us. We will meet every single year. 

Certain suggestions were made to us. We talked them over, the 
players had an attorney in reserve—we thought it best that he not 
enter the room. At lunchtime they talked to their attorney and con- 
sulted with him. He thought certain things were all right and made 
his suggestions. 

After lunch we came back, and about a half hour after we assem- 
bled, we went over and included the entire program. I had the 
satisfaction of having the attorney come to me, the attorney for the 
players, and congratulate my organization on the very magnificent job 
they had done. We are satisfied. 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Podoloff, you have been talking in generalities. 

What I want to know is specifically how were the players benefited 
by this meeting in April? 

Mr. Popotorr. There was a complaint about exhibition games; we 
met their suggestion. They said there were too many exhibition 
games. We met their suggestion. 

There was a complaint about an exhibition game being played just 
before the regular season, so when a player came to the beginning 
of the season, he was tired. So we eliminated all exhibition games for 
3 days before the beginning of the season. 

The pocket nerve was also touched. They believed the amount 
received for food was not sufficient. They wanted a certain amount 
of money. We gave them a certain amount of money. Yesterday 
I was told we gave them more than they expected. 

There are other places we have done more. Those are immedi- 
ately the net ewains. 

Oh, ves: we found about % years ago that our game was just about 
on its last legs. Number One, our pli vers are much too articulate, 
and they took advantage of the referees, who are not quite so articu- 
late. The referees are not college graduates, with the result that 
every game there was a running fire of criticism between the players 
and the referees, and it became a rather objectionable sight to the 
spectators. 

That was the year also that we found the game going to pot, or we 
thought it was, because there were too many delays, freezing of the 
ball, so we adopted two rules. 

One of them was the 24-second rule, which I think is so famous 
and well known I don’t need to describe it. The other was that if a 
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player talked out of turn, he could be fined a certain amount of money. 

Well, these very articulate college graduates immediately began to 
call that the “whispering fine,” and they immediately began to say, 
“He whispers a fine and he whispers it to himself; I don’t know that 
I have been fined until I get a letter from Podoloff.” 

The result of that was that Podoloff is called a lot of names that 
really are not justified. So they said, “We want to have a technical 
foul accompany every fine.” 

A technical foul, as you must know, sir, means that the other team 
shoots a foul, and in addition to that gets the greatest part of the 
penalty, gets possession of the ball, so they ean m: ake a possible one or 
two points, and another point on the possession of the ball. 

They said, “Look, we have got to stop that. 

We said, “All right, you fe llows said you know how to keep quiet ?” 

They said, “Yes,’ 

“Good. Every fine will be accompanied by a technical foul. If it 
doesn’t work out and you fellows find you have become much more 
verbose than you have been. back it goes.” 

Now, if I find the modification of the rule isn’t quite adequate, I 
shall call a meeting and say, “Listen fellows, the thing is bad: 1 
doesn’t work: back it goes.” 

Can you think of anything else, Ed ? 

Mr. Macautry. Travel money. 

Mr. Popororr. We said maintenance. We increased maintenance 
beyond what they expected. 

Mr. Pierce. Is there any minimum salary in professional 
basketball ? 

Mr. Popotorr. We have no minimum and we have no maximum. 

Mr. Pierce. Do you personally favor a players’ association ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I am definitely in favor of the players’ association, 
provided it is of the proper type. I am not in favor of a players’ 
association which introduces a foreign element into the organization. 

Mr. Pierce. What is a foreign element ? 

Mr. Povotorr. An outsider who has a personal ax to grind. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you mean a lawyer? Would that be the foreign 
element you speak of? 

Mr. Povororr. Having been a practicing attorney, I say “Yes.’ 
I say a lawyer can be a ‘disturbing element, as he has been So many, 
many times in my business career. 

Mr. Prerce. In other words, the players can have an association, 
but not legal counsel ? 

Mr. Povotorr. They can have legal counsel all they want. I don’t 
want the legal counsel to negoti: ite with me. I don’t want the legal 
counsel in the meeting room. 

If the players, as they did in St. Louis, bring a lawyer with them 
and request a recess from time to time to seek his advice, that is all 
right. I cannot and don’t deny that to them. They happened to 
bri ing a very dignified member of the bar, C. Keefe Hurley of Boston. 
who isa law associate of Joe Welch, of Met Carthy fame. 

I don’t care whom they pick to advise them, to be out in the corri- 
dor, to talk with them, but I don’t want a flannelmouth in our meet- 
ing. That is what you can get amongst lawyers. 

Are you an attorney, sir 4 

Mr. Pierce. I think so, 
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Mr. Popotorr. That is what I mean. I don’t want a rabblerouser. 
I don’t want a man who, to increase his stature or his fee, is going 
to break up our meeting. But that is all. They can get all the ad- 
vice they want. But I think if they get bad advice, by the time they 
come in to the meeting, it will be like smoke through a filtered cig- 
arette, they will filter all the bad elements out. 

Mr. Roprno. What makes you think they are going to get bad 
advice ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I was a lawyer, and if I may go into the vernacular, 
sir, I have seen more lawyers “louse up a deal” than any other class. 

Mr. Roptno. You wouldn’t want that to stand as a general reflec- 
tion on the bar; would you? 

Mr. Popvo.orr. Definitely not. I didn’t say it was. I said I have 
seen some loused up deals. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you think the owners fear the competition they 
may get from lawyers who may know more about the contracts, the 
rules that are drawn, and so forth, than a player who, though he 
might have a college education, might have little or no knowledge of 
such things? 

Mr. Popoworr. Sir, I have complete confidence in the ability of the 
piayers to understand what is told to them by lawyers. If the law- 
yer outside says, “This is a bad contract, you ought not to sign it,” 
that is one thing. But, as I say, I don’t want a flannelmouth in my 
meeting. 

Mr. Keatine. Not all of us lawyers are flannelmouths. 

Mr. Popo.orFr, Sir, I will apologize for the reflection on the pro- 
fession if you will say to me, sir, that there are no flannelmouths 
among lawyers. 

Mr. Keatina. I see no reason why, if these boys want a lawyer 
with them at metings like this, they should not have one. 

Mr. McCutxocn. I| have the same feeling, Mr. Chairman. I cannot 
help saying that it is my feeling that the witness does not wish the 
competition of a lawyer in that meeting. 

Mr. Popotorr, Competition to whom, sir? Tome? I cannot pose 
as a lawyer. 

I also know that a lawyer who is his own attorney has a terrible 
fool for a client. 

Mr. Roprno. It is quite a reflection upon the whole bar for you to 
stand before us and say you do not want any rabblerousers and flan- 
nuelmouths in your meeting, and categorically describe lawyers as 
such. 

Mr. Popororr, I have not said that. I have said I don’t want a 
flannelmouth or a lawyer in our meeting. I will go so far as to say 
I don’t care if he is a lawyer or not. ; 

I will say this: I think these boys are much more conversant with 
their situation than anybody else. They are all articulate. If you 
listen to these boys that are coming up now, you will realize they are 
articulate. They don’t need help from outside. I want them to 
plead their own case. They can doso ably. The stars have a bigger 
hold on the public than 3 





_ Mr. Roprno. You will concede, though, that the ordinary lay pub- 
lic, whether baseball, basketball, or football players, may not under- 
stand the total significance of a contract, and could not argue with 
the owner or the president the details of the contract. It might be 
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to their interest to be able to have someone present who can, if they 
are going to negotiate over a contract or its terms. 

Mr. Povororr. Sir, I have had filed with me hundreds of players’ 
contracts. Asa real-estate man, I have had hundreds of leases. As 
an insurance man, I have seen hundreds of policies. I can tell you 
that the fraction or the percentage of those who had any one of those 
documents is infinitesimal] small. 

Tf it is an insurance policy, you want to know what the coverage. 

Mr. Roprno, That is all the more reason for having a counsel pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Krattna. Did you ever practice law before you went into this 
basketball field ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. Yes; I practiced law, and was in the real-estate 
business, which had a law firm in it. 

Mr. Kratine. Did you represent clients in negotiations? 

Mr. Ponoworr. Yes. 

Mr. Kratinc. Then you know perfectly well you cannot represent 
clients in negotiations sitting in some anteroom. You cannot repre- 
sent him adequately unless you are in the room where the negotiations 
are going on. 

Mr. PopotorF. You are right. You are absolutely right. As right 
as you could possibly be. But the player contract is an unvarying 
document from year to year. That is, you have a player's s contract 
there that will go for 3 years, approximately before there is any 
change. 

Mr. Singman, you have that contract. 

Now, if the players want to take that sane and possibly they 
should, and give it to their attorney and say, “What does that con- 
tract mean? Is it a good contract? Is it a bad contract?” I can- 
not object to that. 

(Mr. Podoloff subsequently submitted the following :) 

With the consent of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Celler, 
and the members, I would like to introduce at this point the following 
statement: 

Every 2 or 8 years I have a reprinting made of our player contracts, which 
are distributed to the various team owners, 100 each, approximately, at a time. 

The owner or chief official of a franchise holder negotiates a contract with 
a player and usually gives the unsigned contracts in triplicate to the player 
for examination. I have no definite knowledge as to whether the players go 
beyond the first clause, which indicates the salary. In due course, if and when 
the negotiations are completed, the 3 contracts are signed by the representative 
of the team and the player and then all 38 copies are sent to me for approval. 
I customarily approve them and note on each of the 3 copies that the contract 
has been approved and recorded in the association office and then return 2 
copies to the team representative, 1 to be filed in the team office, the other to 
be given to the player, the third copy to be retained in the association office. 

A renewal contract with a player is usually mailed to him in the fall with 
such change in the salary clause as has been agreed upon by both parties 
involved. 

During the 20 years that I have beep president of the American Hockey 
League, then the Basketball Associatiorp of America, and more lately the Na- 
tional Basketball Association, I have enly negotiated 1 contract with a basket- 
ball player. All of the other many many contracts have been negotirted by 
and between the two parties directly involved, the player and the team repre- 
sentative, and I know of cases where a player has come to a team owner with 
an attorney to discuss a modification of the regular player contract. So long 


as all the modifications appear on the face of the contract I almost invariably 
approve and record it. 
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The player usually has considerable time to examine the first contract he 
signs, and then has almost a year to examine and reexamine it. By the time he 
signs the second contract, which is usually a replica of the first, he has ample 
time and opportunity to examiner and seek legal advice, if he so desires, as to 
the contents of the contract. 

We add on an average of 10 or 12 “rookies” to to our teams, so that the 
number of men affected initially by the player contract is relatively small 

Mr. Roptno. Yes, but, Mr. Podoloff, assume the player were to come 
back with some advice on the part of his attorney that it is not a good 
contract, and the attorney has also counseled him to include certain 
other provisions, and he tells you of these provisions; he tells you 
verbally and you say, “No, this will not go,” or he has got to stand 
there and argue with you about something that he actually knows 
not the implications of. 

Now, I cannot for the life of me fathom why you object so strenu- 
ously to legal counsel and why you think that they are going to be a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

Actually, that is the way I conclude from your remarks. 

Mr. Popo.orr. Sir, if a player comes to me and says, “This con 
tract is no good, and that is my attorney’s opinion,” I will say, “1 
am not qualified to express a legal opinion. I shall engage an at 
torney and let your attorney fight this out with our attorney.” I 
shan’t try to argue with him. The player does not come to me, he 
consults his team representative. 

Mr. McCuntsocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
if that is the way his real-estate business was conducted, too. 

Mr. Popvotorr. Yes. If I got a situation where I didn’t know too 
much about it, L got lawyers and let them fight it out. 

Mr. Sineman. Mr. Chairman—it is true, Mr. Podoloff, is it not, that 
you are an attorney, a member of the bar in good standing ¢ 

Mr. Popo.orr. Yes. 

Mr. Sineman. It is also true, is it not, that you are intimately 
familiar with the constitution and bylaws of the National Basketball 
Association ? 

Mr. Popoworr. Yes. 

Mr. Srnaman. And is it not also true that you are intimately 
familiar with every clause and every paragraph of the standard 
player's contract ? 

Mr. Povotorr. Yes. 

Mr. Stneman. All right. Now, is that equally true of every one 
of the player representatives that might be in the negotiating room 
with you and with the franchise owners ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. I don’t know. I doubt it. 

Mr. Stneman. Well then, if that is not true, does it not follow that 
you, as an attorney being intimately familiar with all of the legal 
unplications and provisions of these basic documents that affect the 
employment of the players, that you have a tremendous advantage 
over the players, especially since you represent the owners / 

Mr. Povotorr. No; and I will tell you why, sir. 

If you will look at the copy of the contract that you have there, 
the very last paragraph where the player signs is preceded by a di- 
rection in caps, and he has got to be blind not to see it: “Examine 
this contract carefully before signing it.’ 

Now, that is more than you “will find in any other document, but. 
sir, In my experience, may [ tell you that when a player signs his 
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contract he knows that he is doing business with an organization 
which has achieved a reputation of fairness. At least I hope so. 

Hie knows, also, he is dealing with a team owner of whom he knows 
something, and he is interested in only one thing: “How many games 
do | play and how much money do I get and when do I get it?” 
And he doesn’t come to me. 

Mr. Sineman. Even assuming these players read the contract, 
surely you are not suggesting, are you, that these college graduates, 
or even if they have graduate degrees, could have the same familiarity 
with the provisions of the contract and constitution and bylaws as 
you do, who are representing the owners in this closed meeting in 
which they can have no legal counsel ? 

Mr. Popororr. I can say as to that, the only questions they raise 
do not deal with the contract itself. I will deliver an admonition 
now to Ed Macauley, who was a spokesman, to take his contract and go 
to an attorney, the man they have had before, or anyone else; let 
the attorney come back and say to me, “These particular clauses are 
bad. ” 

Every player does not have to go to an attorney. One player goes 
to the attorney because the same rule applies to all. 

If they will come back to me and say, “This is bad, that is bad,” I 
will give you my assurance I will take that up with my board of 
governors and decide with them as to what shall be done, and the 
plavers as well. 

The CratrmMan. I did not hear all this colloquy, but I can assure 
you it is certainly not befitting and not even proper, I think, for 
counsel like yourself, with your long experience, to say that you = 
not want to sit across the table from counsel who represent players, or 
even in the same room. 

Mr. Poptorr. I didn’t say that, sir. 

The CHairmMan. You said, in effect, that. 

Mr. Popvovorr. I didn’t say that, even in effect. I said I don't 
want a foreign influence. 

The Crarmman. What is a foreign influence / 

Mr. Popotorr. A foreign influence could be a player who has ceased 
to be a member of the association and therefore doesn’t know the sit- 
tation. 

The Ciamman. Is it not the lawyer who is the foreign influence / 

Mr. Popotorr. And the lawyer can be the foreign influence. 

The Cuarrman. I think you had better clean your house and you 
had better recognize lawyers, who are duly appointed representatives 
of players, whatever the status of the player might be. I think you 
had better do that. 

Mr. Povotorr. You may be right. 

The Cuamman. You can judge from the questions and the ire of 
the members of the committee that they do not take kindly to what you 
have indicated, 

Mr. Ponotorr, Sir, [ have given my testimony as I feel it, not hypo- 
critically, as I vs it is important. If you have taken umbrage or 
if you criticize it, I shall take that attitude in mind and try to ree- 
tify it. 

The Cuarrman. And convey the impression that you have gathered 
here to the owners of the teams. 
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Mr. Popvo.orr. I have an idea the owners know it. We will get it 
to them. 

We look forward to expansion of the association, and our require- 
ments are that a new franchise holder shall be of good character, 
adequately financed, with the necessary experience, planning to op- 
erate in a city of proper size reasonably within our general area of op- 
eration, and with a playing site adequate to support a major league 
basketball team. Not only will we welcome such an entry, but will 
cooperate to furnish the new member with proper player personnel 
through the operation of a formula substantially dev eloped in 1956, 

So far as has been possible, we have avoided any regulations in any 
of our operations which might seem restrictive. We sell our television 
program to the National Broadcasting Co. and assume that the com- 
pany is quite as eager to present our game in the best manner possible 
us we are to play it W ell, and the refore the choice of directors, cam- 
eramen, and announcers is left entirely to Mr. Thomas Gallery, a man 
of very wide experience, the director of sports for the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

From the above it follows that we do not direct the cameramen and 
the director as to what is to appear on the television screen or the an- 
nouncer what to say. We hold the opinion that those who view a game 
on television have the right to see the game as it is seen by the specta- 
tors in the building where it is played, and as it is reported in the news- 
papers and on radio. 

We do not in any way, as an organization, regulate the price of tick- 
ets. We assume that each building operator is better able to judge 
what his or its ticket prices should be. 

If there is any further information which you may find of help, 
vou have but to call upon me. 

Mr. Srveman. Mr. Chairman, I have several further questions I 
would like to ask the witness. 

Mr. Podoloff, the television agreement for telecasting of basketball 
games is made with the National Basketball Association rather than 
with the individual team; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Popo.orr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, why is the contract so negotiated? Why is it 
not done with the individual teams, as is true of other sports? 

Mr. Popotorr. Well, I think whenever you have a network program 
involving all of the te: ums, it is negotiated with the man who heads 
the organization, and I think when—I think that professional football 
sells its all-star game, which involves all of the teams, but I think 
Mr. Bell negotiates that. I think that the world series games—the 
contract is negotiated by Mr. Frick. 

Now, the same way here. I negotiate the TV deal, and I submit it to 
my board of governors for approval or rejection or modification. 

Mr. Sineman. Does the basketball association have agreements 
with each of the member clubs granting to the association these 
television rights ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No. What happens is this: I negotiate a contract 
with the television network. I do not sign it. I present it to the board 
of governors. They have the right to reject it or to accept it. What- 
ever action they take is their action. 
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Mr. Srvcman. But the question I asked is: By what authority do 
you or the board of governors sell television rights which are owned 
individually by eac h club? 

Mr. Ponororr. By authority given to me by the governors; not on 
my own. No. 1, I say, I think if I gave you the minutes of some of 
our meetings you would see, before I negotiate a contract I say, “Do 
you want television ? Shall I negotiate a contract ?” 

They say, “ Yes.’ 

“What terms do you want?” 

And they outline the terms that they want. I try to negotiate that 
contract, and after I have negotiated it and before I sign it I bring 
it back to the board of governors. 

Mr. Stveman. Can the individual teams negotiate for additional 
TV coverage? 

Mr. Popororr. Yes, sir; they all do. 

Mr. Stneman. Do they? 

Mr. Povovorr. I believe they all do. I don’t know. Boston has. 
New York has a regular deal. Philadelphia has a regular deal. Syr- 
acuse has a television and radio deal. Detroit has a regular deal. 
St. Louis has a good television and radio deal. 

Mr. Stneman. Do the fees for these telecasts negotiated by you 
go directly to the home team or to the basketball association ? 

Mr. Popotorr. The check comes payable to me, but I immediately 
draw another check against it for the team. There i is no retention of 
any part of that check. 

Mr. Stnaman. Does the visiting team share in the television fees? 

Mr. Popotorr. No. 

Mr. Sineman. Does the association keep any of the television fees? 

Mr. Popvotorr. If I get a check of $8,500 or $8,000, whatever it is, 
I immediately send out another check within a day. 

Mr. Stroman. Does the basketball association keep any of the 
fees paid for telecasting playoff games? 

Mr. or Yes. Well, yes and no. The fee received for the 
telecasting of a playoff game is regarded exactly the same as playoff 
receipts, as gate receipts. 

Mr. Stneman. And that is kept by the basketball association ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. It goes into the pot. It is kept by the basketball 
association, but it is considered in connection with the rental paid to 
the particular operator. 

Mr. Stveman. Now, you attempt to apportion equally among the 
member teams of the league the number of games that are telecast; 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. Well, subject to the difficulties presented by trans- 
portation, we try to give each team three exposures on television 
because of the great benefit, and last year we succeeded in doing that. 

This vear we also drew a schedule which gives each team three 
exposures, ayy a last-minute change in Detroit has made that very 
difficult. I don’t know whether we can do it this time. 

Mr. Stveman. Now, you say last year each team had three exposures 
on television ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is right. 

Mr. Srneman. If that is so, Mr. Podoloff, how do you account for 
the wide variation in television receipts reported by the member clubs 
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of the basketball association in the data that you submitted to the 
committee ? 

For example, Jet me point out that, in the data you submitted, 
Rochester last year listed $9,000 in television receipts. New York 
listed $49,000 in television receipts. 

Mr. Popotorr. New York has a program over WPIX every sin- 
gle Saturday night. Now, the program provides that WP IX will 
telecast every event in Madison Square Garden on a Saturday night, 
no matter what it is. It might be a horse show, a hoc key game, and 
so forth. But there were a number of basketball games in Madison 
Square Garden on Saturday nights, and that is a part of it. 

Mr. Stneman. Detroit lists $17,000 and Boston listed $23,000. 
Ilow do you account for the variation with Rochester ? 

Mr. Ponotorr. Detroit—originally Fort Wayne—also had a part 
of a network television, and also had an individual program with a 
new television station that had been organized there. 

Boston had a little more pretentious program and had more money, 
therefore. 

Mr. Sineman. Now, for each one of these television exposures, the 
team, according to the contract you submitted, is to receive $7,500. 
Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Popororr. Are we talking about the same exposure? As to 
the Saturday afternoon exposures, each team is exposed three times. 
For the other exposures, which makes for that tot: al fee, they have a 
different number of exposures. 

New York, I think, must have about 17 exposures in the course of 
a year, local and national. 

Mr. Stneman. But with respect to the network exposures at least, 
that is $7,500 per game? 

Mr. Povonorr. That is right. 

Mr. Srneman. Now, if Rochester had 3 games telecast at $7,500 
each, why is it that they listed $9,000 as tot: ral television rec eipts ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I am afraid I haven’t made myself clear on that. 
We have 12 games on network television. That means we have 24 
contestants in the course of a regular season. Divide that by 8 and 
that is 3. So each team has three. exposures. 

Now. Boston last year had 1 game on network television, so they 
cot 1 fee from the National Broade ‘asting Co. This year Boston has 
two home games on network television. We equalize them each year, 
you see. But Boston plays twice at home on which it gets the entire 
fee, and plays once in Philadelphia, where it gets nothing at all. 
And that accounts for the disparity in amounts. 

Mr. Srveman. Does the National Basketball Association com- 
pletely manage the playoff games? 

Mr. Popotorr. No; it does not completely manage them. The 
National Basketball Association assigns—Mr. Celler, ‘before you go, 
may I say this, please: 

If I have offended or ruffled feelings, so far as the lawyers are con- 
cerned, I regret it. I apologize, and I say that there are some who 
earn the criticism, and the majority don’t. If all of them were like 
that, I wouldn’t have said in the second paragraph of my state- 
ment, “I am a member of the Bar of Connecticut in good standing.” 
1 am very proud of that position; but on the other hand, there are, 
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as 1 feel, people in certain professions, as there are in all profes- 
sions 

The Cirramman. Do not say anything that will dull the edge of 
your apology, now. Do not remove what you have given them. 

“ Mr. Popvotorr. O. K., sir. Then take it as T have said it, a deep 
regret, complete chagrin, and an apology to the profession. 

The Cuainman. Now go back to your owners and tell them exactly 
that. 

Mr. Popotorr. I shall tell them; and if I don't tell them, they 
will tell me, some of them being right back there. 

Mr. McCuniocu. Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself only, it is 
possible this witness will wish to strike some of these statements 
out of the record. 

The Cuatrman. That might be a good idea. 

Mr. Ponotorr. Mr. McCulloch, if you will advise the stenographer 
to strike it out of the record, T shall be very happy for your coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. McCutvocn. Mr. Chairman, I am not advising the witness 
what to do. Tam just suggesting that there would be no objections 
from: me as a single member of the committee if he wishes to do so. 
lam sure, with his long experience, he does not need any advice from 
me. 

Mr. Ropino (presiding). Mr. MeCulloeh— 

Mr. Popororr. I do not share your opinion, Mr. MeCulloch. 

Mr. Roptno. IT share your sentiment, and certainly the witness 
has the right to do as he pleases to strike out wherever he wishes. 

You take it from there, Mr. Podoloff. 

Mr. Popotorr. Mr. Chairman, may I humbly request of you that 
any reference in the record which might, in the slightest degree, be 
regarded derogatory to the entire noble profession of the law, be 
stricken therefrom ? 

Mr. Roprno. Well, Mr. Podoloff, you will have an opportunity to 
do so. You will receive copies of the transcript of proceedings here 
this morning and will have your opportunity to strike them if you 
wish. 

Mr. Popotorr. There will be a terrific amount of blue penciling. 

Mr. Roptno. You may proceed. 

Mr. Popnotorr. I think, sir, I have almost concluded. 

Mr. Stneman. You were explaining, Mr. Podoloff, about the 
management of the playoff games by the Basketball Association. 

Mr. Popororr. The league has only this connection with the play- 
off games: We assign the officials, as of necessity we must. We pay 
the officials. Each team retains 50 percent of its gate receipts, of its 
net gate receipts, and by that term I mean gross receipts less taxes 
paid to the Government or any municipal or governmental agency. 

The other 50 percent is sent to the league treasury. The league 
treasury, out of that other 50 percent, pays traveling expenses of the 
referees and their fees. It pays the traveling expenses of the play- 
ers, their maintenance, and every possible expenditure incident to 
that. It pays for trophies and pays a playoff bonus to all of the 
contestants. 

Mr. Stneman. Under the constitution of the National Basketball 
Association franchise, holders are permitted to lease out the privilege 
of operating a professional basketball team; is that not correct? 
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Mr. Popotorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stveman. Is not this an unusual provision? It is not found 
in the constitutions of the other professional sports; is it? 

Mr. Popoxtorr. I don’t know whether it is or not, but there is a 
certain reason for that. We believe that the best franchise holder is 
the permanent owner of the building. There is a degree of stability 
and a degree of permanence about that that isn’t possessed by a man 
who comes in and runs it. Now, we therefore say that the owner 
of the franchise—and it should preferably be a building owner—if he 
doesn’t want to run the sport himself he may lease the privilege to 
somebody else. 

Now, if the somebody else fails, or wants to quit, then the right to 
operate reverts to the building owner. Otherwise, you might have 
a situation where if a tenant had the franchise which the owner of 
the building could have, the tenant may move somewhere else, and 
impose an injustice so far as the owner is concerned. 

| think that is the principal reason for it. Regardless—the stability 
of the building owner is preferable to that of a lessee whose term of 
lease may be terminated. 

Mr. Stneman. But there is nothing in the constitution or bylaws, is 
there, that gives the basketball association or the board of governors 
any right to approve or disapprove of the lessee of such a franchise; 
is there? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes. In the transfer—in the provision providing 
for the transfer of franchise, there are stipulations that the transfer 
of franchise must be—— 

Mr. Stneman. But that is with respect to the transfer of franchise, 
but not with respect to the lease by a franchised holder of the right to 
operate a baseketball team. 

Mr. Popo.orr. I think it is in the constitution, sir. 

Mr. Stneman. Which provision / 

Mr. Popnotorr. Well, I am afraid you have got me, if you ask me 
for the number, but I think there is a provision there that applies to 

the lessee, that he may lease his franchise out, and there is something in 
connection with the transfer of the franchise, that type of provision. 

Mr. Stneman. Paragraph 11, clause 11, of the constitution states : 

A franchise may be granted or transferred at any time by the vote of two-thirds 
of the holders of operating franchises in the National Basketball Association at 
a meeting duly warned for that purpose as herein provided, such franchise to be 
granted or transferred upon such conditions as to terms, fee, payments, and 
obligations as may be fixed by the board of governors, and subject specifically to 
the provisions of clauses 13 and 14 hereof. 

That has to do with the transfer of an operating franchise. Now 
subsequently, section 18 says: 

A franchise holder may directly operate a basketball team in the association 
or may lease out the privilege of operating such a team. 


My question is, where, in the constitution or bylaws, is there any 
provision which gives the basketball association or the board of gov- 
ernors any control over the type of individual that would be operating 
a basketball team under such a lease? 

Mr. Popovorr. If you had read the pertinent paragraphs, and they 
are the only ones, then I don’t know. I have a recollection there is 
one there, but I can’t pinpoint it at the moment. 
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Mr. Streman. Do you think there should be such a provision if 
there isn’t? 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, yes. Definitely. We wouldn’t want to have a 
gangster come in or someone of bad reputation come in as a lessee. Of 
course, there we have a protective clause, sir, that we may revoke a 
franchise under certain conditions, and I think if the owner sublet 
his franchise to a party who wouldn’t help basketball, we would im- 
mediately bring charges against him, and try to cancel the agreement 
of the lease. 

Mr. Sineman. Clause 9 of the constitution restricts conflicting in- 
terests among members of the National Basketball Association; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Popotorr. That is right. 

Mr. Stveman. Now, has any problem ever been raised under that 
section to your recollection ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No; there is complete individuality of operation. 

Mr. Stneman. The St. Louis basketball team occasionally plays 
games in the St. Louis Arena; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Popovorr. That is right. 

Mr. Stveman. Is it not correct that Mr. James D. Norris owns a 
substantial interest in the St. Louis Arena? 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know. I know this much, that originally 
Arthur Wirtz was the guiding genius ee the St. Louis Arena. 
Whether Jim Norris owns a part of that, I don’t know. He may. I 
wouldn’t say yes, and I wouldn’t say no. I don’t know. 

Mr. Srneman. I should like to. res ad from the opinion of Judge 
Sylvester Ryan in the case of UV. ’. International Bowing Club of 
New York, in which the cman pt eee paragraph 95, appears: 

In 1946, Norris— 
and this refers to Mr. James D. Norris— 
and Wirtz first acquired their interest in the property of which the St. Louis 
Arena is a part. The property comprises 70 acres of ground on which there 
is the Arena, and amusement park, and 2 industria! buildings. The arena opera- 
tion is secondary in this acquisition. The arena has a seating capacity of 14,000 
or 15,000. It is not profitable. There are not over six boxing shows a year 
there. The arena has shows not more than 30 or 35 days a year of any kind. 

Now, are you familiar with this opinion ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I read Judge Ryan’s opinion; yes. I don’t think I 
read that, but I got the decision. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, does the Detroit team play any of its games 
in the Detroit Olympia ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Detroit plays all its games in the Detroit Olympia. 

Mr. Strveman. Is it not a fact that James D. Norris owns a sub- 
stantial interest in the Detroit Olympia? 

Mr. Popotorr. I have been told otherwise. I have been told that 
Bruce Norris and his sister obtained complete title to the Detroit, 
Olympia, while Norris retained the Chicago Stadium. 

Mr. Sineman. Let me read once more from Judge Ryan’s opinion, 
paragraph 100: 


By January 1949, the defendants Wirtz and Norris— 
again referring to Mr. James D. Norris— 


for many years had among their various business enterprises been engaged in 
the operation of the following indoor arenas: Chicago Stadium, Detroit Olym- 
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pia, and St. Louis Arena, all of which were then owned and controlled by them 
jointly with Norris’ father, James Norris. The investments of Wirtz, Norris, 
and Norris’ father in these arenas amounted to more than $10 million. 

Are you familiar with that opinion ¢ 

Mr. Popovorr. I think I have read it way bac - 

Mr. Stncman. Let me read also paragraph 94 

In 1933, Norris and Wirtz first acquired their interests in the Detroit Olympia, 
which has a seating capacity of 12,000 to 14,000. Its operations are somewhat 
Similar to the Garden on a substantially reduced scale. It has about one-third 
as many bookings as the Garden, including hockey and ice shows, and an 
occasional boxing match. Since 1954 Wirtz has had no stock interest in the 
Detroit Olympia. 

Mr. Popotorr. Well, I am granting the truth of all you have read 
there. Mr. Zoellner goes into Detroit, and he makes an arrangement 
to play his schedule of games there, and pay the Detroit Olympi: Lan 
X percentage of his gross gate receipts, against a minimum guaranty) 
of a certain amount of money. That is ‘all. He goes in there just 
like a vaudeville show, like Billy Graham would go in there, or Billy 
Sunday, or whoever you may please. No difference. Norris, “Wirtz, 
anyone; no one has any control over his team. All he does is pay X 
number of dollars as rental, or a percentage of the gate receipts. 

Mr. Kerner plays in Keel Auditorium in St. Louis. If he has a 
visiting team that he doesn’t believe is too attractive, or if he can't 
get a date when he wants it, he plays in Washington University. 

Now, if he has got a doubleheader which he thinks is a very, ver) 
good attraction, and which should attract a lot of people, and if he 
had it in a small place it would defeat the purpose for which he is 
running it, and disappoint a lot of his spectators, he goes into the 
arena. I doubt very much that anyone connected with this hier- 
archy knows anything at all about that lease. He does all of his 
business with the manager of the St. Louis Arena, Emory Jones, and 
there again he makes a deal where he pays him X dollars as a guaranty 
against X percentage of the gate receipts. And there is no more in- 
terest between them than there is between me and you as members 
of the bar. No more. 

Mr. Stneman. Would Mr. Zoellner be able to play anywhere else 
in Detroit if he couldn’t play at the Detroit Olympia / 

Mr. Popotorr. No. The only other building is the building of the 
Detroit University, and I doubt very much that they would want. to 
have anything said against their violat ing the moral scruples of some 
of their people by playing on a Sunday, and they play a lot of games 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Stroman. If that is so, does that not place the owners of the 
Detroit Olympia in a peculiarly strategic position to influence deci- 
sions of the Detroit basketball team ? 

Mr. Popotorr. My mind doesn’t act as fast as yours does. May I 
ask what strategic decision could be affected, because I am as alarmed 
as you are by the implications, but I don’t see what the implications 
are. 

Mr. Stneman. Let me restate the question this way. Perhaps I 
can make it clearer. 

Since the Detroit basketball team cannot operate without a place 
to play in, and since the Detroit Olympia is the only place in the city 
of Detroit in which it may operate, does not this place a strong power 
in the hands of the owners of the Detroit Olympia to withhold the 
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facilities of the Detroit Olympia as a means of securing concessions 
with respect to the operation of the Detroit basketball te: am? And by 
concessions, I don’t mean only commercial concessions. I mean con- 
cessions of any kind. 

Mr. Povotorr. Theoretically you may have a point, but practically 
I don’t think you have. 

Mr. Stneman. Well, is it not also a fact that Mr. James D. Norris 
owns a substantial interest in Madison Square Garden ? 

Mr. Popvotorr. Well, as of now that is true. But hasn’t Judge 
Ryan taken care of that, too / 

“Mr. SENGMAN. Assuming that Judge Ryan’s opinion remains, or 
his judgment remains in effect, it may. But as of now, is it not true 
that Mr. Norris owns a substantial interest in the Madison Square 
Garden which in turn operates the New York Knickerbockers? 

Mr. Popovorr. As a matter of fact, 1 think you are correct. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, does the basketball association have any pol- 
icy with respect to the ownership of teams in the association by cor- 
porations or persons interested in other sports activities ? 

Mr. Popo.orr. No. 

Mr. Stroman. Is it not correct, for example, that Mr. James D. 
Norris, a substantial stockholder in the Madison Square Garden 
which operates the Knickerbockers, also has a substantial interest m 
the New York Rangers hockey team ? 

Mr. Povotorr. I think that is true. 

Mr. Srneman. Has any question ever been raised among the own- 
ers, or among the board of governors, with respect to the propriety 
of 1 man having such extensive holdi ngs in 2 different professional 
sports, and in the arenas in which those sports ure played ? 

Mr. Popovorr. In all the years that we have been operating, in my 
entire experience in profeasion ul sports, both basketball and hockey- 
and I ran the American Hockey League for some 15 years when all 
these owners were Samm and before they had been attacked—I had 
never heard or seen any evidence of any type of control of any kind 
by any of the parties. And I think that my experience has been that 
of everybody else's, and therefore it has never been questioned. 

I know this much. ILockey—some of the teams have been helped 
in the past years, but there was no—you could never find any evi- 
dence—it was so subtle if there were any evidence—I don’t think so. 
I think Mr. Wirtz and I think Mr. Norris are primarily and funda- 
mentally owners of real estate, and what they want to do is to try and 
get an Income on that real estate. I don’t think that Mr. Wirtz or 
Mr. Norris attends two hockey games a year, and I don’t think they 
ever in recent years attended a basketball game. 

Mr. Stroman. Mr. Podoloff, do you have any interest in any bas- 
ketball team; any financial interest ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No. 

Mr. SincmMan. Or in any other professional sports enterprise ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Ina way. My two brothers and I own the arena in 
New Haven which we built a great number of years ago, and we play 
semipro hockey there. And to the extent that I am a joint owner 
with my brothers, I have an interest ; yes 

Mr. Stneman. Is that the only inte rest that you have in other sports 
enterprises ? 
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Mr. Povo.orr. You frighten me with all these questions. I am try- 
ing to search my memory, my mind, for anything else. No; I don’t 
know of anything else. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Podoloff, you were saying before in your state- 
ment that the standard form contract for the players of the National 
Basketball Association is a fair one, and if there were any provisions 
that needed interpretation, the players’ counsel could point them out 
to you. 

Let me read to you clause 4a of the contract, and ask you whether 
or not you believe this is a fair provision: 

During the term of this contract the player will not cause or take part in any 
strike (whether sitdown, sympathetic, general, or of any other nature), walkout, 
picketing, boycotting (whether primary or secondary), or fail, refuse, or neglect 
faithfully to discharge his duties hereunder or encourage or cause any other 
player under contract to the club or to any other club which is a member of the 
National Basketball Association to fail, refuse, or neglect faithfully to discharge 
his duties thereunder, or interfere in any manner whatsoever with the operation 
or conduct of the business of the said association or of any member thereof. 
For any violation of this paragraph 4a, the club and the president of the said 
association shall each have the concurrent right and power to terminate this 
contract forthwith, to fine the player, to suspend him for a definite or an indefi- 
nite period, and/or to impose upon him such other disciplinary action as the 
club or the president of the said association shall deem appropriate, and the 
president of the said association shall have the additional right and power in 
his sole discretion to expel the player, or to suspend him for a definite or an 
indefinite period, as a player for any member of the said association. The club 
shall have the right to deduct from any money due or to become due to the 
player the amount of any fine imposed hereunder, and the player shall not be 
entitled to any compensation under this contract during the period of any sus- 
pension hereunder. Any fine or suspension hereunder shall be imposed by notice 
in writing delivered or mailed to the player, stating the amount of the fine, the 
duration of the suspension and the reason therefor, and the player shall be en- 
titled to no other notice of hearing in connection therewith. 

Now, the question is, is that, in your judgment, a fair provision ? 

Mr. Popotorr. It is a completely fair provision under the condi- 
tions as we have them. I believe, and these players will tell you, that 
television has been the greatest thing that ever came to professional 
basketball. I can’t get a television contract if I have scheduled a 
game to be on television on a Saturday afternoon to be seen by 15 
million or 20 million people, and we are told 5 minutes before the 
game starts that the team has gone on strike. It just simply can’t 
be done. 

It is a protective measure for the players as well, because if we don’t 
have that the whole thing would go to pot. 

But, on the other hand, I will say this: I am perfectly willing to 
substitute for that clause the Taft-Hartley Act, which is the law of 
the Jand, and give them a cooling-off period. That is all right with 
me. 

Mr. Stneman. Is not this section, as I read it, a violation of section 
8a of the Labor-Management Relations Act ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Stneman. Well, I am talking about the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which forbids any interference with the right of employees to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t prevent them from organizing. I don’t 
prevent them bargaining collectively. But I don’t want to have a 
strike 10 minutes before a game starts. I don’t want to have 15,000 
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people in a building and tell them that we will not play, and have 
them tear the building apart, and possibly hurt and kill people. 

Mr. Stneman. But isn’t this a problem that faces every profes- 
sional sports enterprise ? 

Mr. Popotorr, Yes. 

Mr. Stveman. Does this clause appear in any other uniform player's 
contract ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know. I haven’t seen them. I couldn’t tell 
vou. 

Mr. Stneman. I can tell you that it does not. Can you explain 
why it does not ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know, except I didn’t include it in our con- 
tract untila yearago. A year ago, well authenticated rumors reached 
me that the first game on television in Boston on December 10 was to 
be preceded by a strike. I was questioned about that by the network. 
1 was questioned about that by others who wanted to know, who 
wanted to know what I could do about that situation. And my an- 
swer to it was the inclusion the following year of the antistrike clause. 

Now, at the players’ meeting on April 18, the players requested 
that it be withdrawn. We talked to them about it, explained our 
point of view, and one of the first things they did was recognize the 
validity of our point of view. 

Mr. Roprno. I would suggest, Mr. Podoloff, that you look very 
seriously into that provision of your contract, since it appears that it 
may be in violation of the Labor-Man: iwement Relations Act, and also 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. Popovorr. Sir, if it is in violation, I want it out of there in a 
hurry, but what I would like to do is get some reasonable substitute 
if we have to have it, because I am terribly frightened—I don’t know 
whether you gentlemen have ever run sports enterprises, but all you 
have got to have in a building is 10,000 or 15,000 people as you can 
have, who want to see a sport, and then find themselves frustrated 
by the cancellation of a game. 

Now, they are not going to strike against the players, because, after 
all, the player is always right. He has got to be. Who is at fault? 
The management. Let us rip the seats out, and close the place up. 
You reduce it to a shambles. 

Mr. Ropino. That, of course, is a problem you will have to contend 
with, and my best advice is that you secure able counsel. 

Mr. Povotorr. I was going to say, get myself a good lawyer. You 
are right. 

Mr. Maxerz. Are you familiar with the old so-called yellow-dog 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Popotorr. Well, I have heard of them, but my fe was 
real estate almost entirely, so if it is a part of ‘our law, 1 don’t know 
that. 

Mr. Maerz. Isn’t it correct that a yellow-dog contract was one 
between employer and employee ordinar ily contained a provision pro- 
hibiting the employee from going out on strike ? 

Mr. Povotorr. That is so. But is the clause itself legal? Let me 
ask you that. Jam getting some free legal advice. 

Mr. Maerz, Is it not also a fact that the so-called yellow-dog con- 
tract generally contained a provision prohibiting the employee from 
belonging to a union ¢ 
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Mr. Povo.orr. I think that is true. 

Mr. Maerz. And isn’t it a fact that in many instances an employer 
br ought suit for injunction to prohibit employees from joining a union 
or going out on a strike under the so-called yellow-dog contract ? 

Mr. Popovorr. Right. 

Mr. Matrrz. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Povoworr. As I recall it, sir, I think it is correct. 

Mr. Materz. Is it not a fact, also, that one of the major reasons for 
passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1926 was to preclude the right 
of injunction in such labor disputes ? 

Mr. Popovorr. That I know. 

Mr. Materz. Now, can you explain to the committee why the pro- 
vision of the contract which Mr. Singman has quoted is not void for 
reasons of public policy ? 

Mr. Povotorr. I cannot explain why it isn’t void, nor can I say to 
vou that it is legal, except I will say this: 

As you must re¢ alize from the phraseology, it was not. drawn by me. 
I went to our counsel; good counsel, I thought. Good counsel. They 
must have been, by the fee I had to pay for the advice. And that 
particular clause was prepared by counsel. The counsel was Thatcher, 
Simpson & Bartlett, 1 think considered one of the very finest firms in 
New York, and maybe in the country, or one of the fine firms. I will 
say that. And that clause was prepared by a member of that firm. 

Mr. Maerz. Was that prepared before the Supreme Court cited 
that professional football was subject to the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes; it was put in about a year ago. 

Mr. Materz. Before the Radovich ruling? 

Mr. Popvo.orFr. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Is it possible that counsel proceeded on the premise 
that professional basketball was not subject to the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Popotorr. Undoubtedly that not only influenced counsel, but 
the Radovich case was decided the other way until it came up before 
the Supreme Court. I think my counsel considered this and the 
background of football before the Supreme Court ruling. 

Mr. Maerz. Can you explain why the business risks about which 
you spoke, namely, the problem of having the players perform at a 
particular time in order that you may fulfill your television commit- 
iments—why aren’t those same business risks not applicable to every 
other business ? 

Mr. Popvo.orr. Definitely they are not applicable. 

Mr. Maerz. Explain why not. 

Mr. Popotorr. Washington went on a transit strike here. Conduc- 
tors went out. We have a subway strike. We have a cab strike in 
New York, everything else. What happens? We have car pools and 
car pools pick up the slack. 

You have a steel strike and the construction program of the coun- 
try stops dead. But you still go on because you pick it up later. 

Mr. Maerz. In other words, it is your point, I take it, that a strike 
among the basketball players is much more serious, as far as the public 
interest is concerned, than a strike of the transit workers or a strike of 
steelworkers? Is that your point? 

Mr. Popotorr. What will happen if I have a strike and people say, 
“IT don’t know, when I go to a game, whether or not there is going to 
rame.” Then I lose my people. Sports, after all, becomes a mat- 
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ter of habit. You know, in this country here Saturday night was 
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supposed to be the night to go out. Wednesday is football night or 
baseball night, what have you. 

People do that. If people don’t go to a game at one particular 
time because there has been something | to suspend that particular game, 
they won’t come again and we have lost our patronage. 

Now, we are going to adopt such rules as we think will preserve 
the sport. I am perfectly willing to say we have a provision that, as 
between players, we will meet with them any time they want to meet. 
We will have arbitrators. But I know sports is a more delicate flower 
than any other business enterprise. 

Now, I don’t say this suspension of a game is as economy shattering 
us a steel strike. No; it isa ripple. It is a bubble on the economic 
face of thiscountry. But for us it isa very, very big bubble. 

Mr. Materz. Is it not a big bubble for the steel management or tran- 
sit management ? 

Mr. Popo.torr. Sure, but I tell you, we have a road program in 
Connecticut that has been post poned for 3 months by the steel strike, 
but they are going to finish 1t up, and if the »y have an automobile strike 
they will buy the automobiles when the strike is over. But whatever 
we lose in loss of public confidence, in anything of that type, we 
never regain, sir. 

Now, we either are going to continue and be assured or die. Do 
you know, sir, that I don’t schedule a television game on a Saturday 
afternoon unless I am certain that the team can arrive there by train; 
and do you know that in certain cases I have available for transport 
an airplane, two special trains, and all of that, because I think it is 
important. It is important, sir. 

Mr. Materz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Povotorr. I trust I satisfied vou. 

Mr. Sineman. I know, Mr. Podoloff, that the chairman is very 
anxious to hear from the players, so I have Just one more point that 
| want you to consider and submit an answer on at some subsequent 
date to the committee: While you are considering clause 4a in the 
contract, would you also consider clause 18, wherein the player agrees 
he will not enter into negotiations with any other player under con- 
tract regarding his future or present services ? 

Would you please give an opinion to the committee with respect to 
the impact of that clause upon the formation and continued operation 
of the players’ association ? 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes. You want to have me brief that. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Podoloff supplied the information, which ap- 
pears at p. 5152.) 

Mr. Sineman. Yes, please. 

Mr. Popotorr. Again I want to just make this point here, that Mr. 
Macauley was the spokesman for this players’ committee in St. Louis, 
and I therefore think he is best qualified to speak on that, although he 
is qualified to speak on the entire problem. 

Mr. Pettit—he may not say so, because of modesty. When he was 
made a member of the then Milwaukee team, he was considered the 
all-American in this country, all-American player, and last year he 
was voted by a jury of his peers, the pl: ayers of the NBA, as being the 
most valuable plaver in the National’ Basketball Association, and J 
present him, whatever he may want to say, particularly for the impact 
on him by the draft svstem, as an outst: anding rookie to be chosen by 
the lowest ranking team at that particular time. 
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Thank you for your attention, gentlemen. 

Mr. Roprno. Before you leave, Mr. Pierce, counsel, has some ques- 
tions to direct to you. 

Mr. Pierce. I would like to ask just a few questions. As an attor- 
ney, I assume you have read the various bills on professional sports 
that are now being considered by this committee. Am I correct in 
that assumption ? 

Mr. Popo.orr. I read the Keating bill and the Burns bill, and I 
didn’t read the Celler bill for two reasons: No. 1, I thought I would 
reserve that until it cametotheend. No.2 

Mr. Pierce. Came to the end of what? 

Mr. Popotorr. Toward the end of the hearings, when I was about 
to be heard. 

No. 2, if you recall], last Thursday Mr. Celler made the statement 
that: 

My original ideas about the need of legislation have been somewhat altered 
by what testimony I have heard here. 





Mr. Keating turned to him and said: 

Well, Mr. Celler, are you going to vote for my bill? 

Mr. Celler said, “No.” There was a little colloquy there, and there 
was a certain amount of laughter there. 

I am not entirely certain at the present time that Mr. Celler is going 
to push his bill. I don’t know. Therefore, I read the 2 bills that 
seemed to have met with the greatest favor, and also the 2 bills that 
were commented on very favorably by baseball. 

Have I answered your question ? 

Mr. Roprno. May I interpose here that the chairman did say that 
his bill may be more or less a target which others may shoot at, but 
nonetheless he still considers his bill as basic for the consideration of 
this committee. 

Mr. Popororr. Sir, you have destroyed my confidence. 

Mr. Prerce. Let me ask you this: What type of a bill do you think 
would be best for the basketball interests # 

I would like to have an expression of your views. 

Mr. Popo.orr. Well, sir, if I may say so, I don’t believe—and I 
may be wrong—lI don’t believe you can have 1 bill for baseball, 1 for 
basketball, 1 for football, and 1 for hockey. I think you have got to 
have one composite bill which will take into consideration the prob- 
lems of all, and legislate accordingly, and you embolden me to make 
a suggestion, and I hope you will receive it in the spirit in which I 
make it. 

We know our problems best; each of us do. Would it be in order 
for me to suggest that the problem of drawing a bill be left to the 
heads of the four organizations, with able counsel, and intelligent 
counsel, to work out with members of this particular staff and present 
that bill? I think we can fight out our own problems better than you 
can, and not take a lot of your time. 

Now, I can tell you what is the ideal bill for basketball, but what 
may be the ideal bill for basketball may not be the ideal bill for the 
other sports, and I think the four of us can work out a solution which 
involves concessions on all sides. 

Mr. Pierce. May I just interrupt you there? I am afraid that is 
not exactly the way legislative processes work. 
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Mr. Popuorr. I am a layman. 

Mr. Pierce. Let me ask you this: Do you thing that the purely 
business aspects of professional basketball, such as the sale of radio 
and television rights, management of stadiums, concessions, and so 
forth, should be exempted from the antitrust law ? 

Mr. Popo.torr. If they are not exempted anywhere else, I don’t 
see why we should have any favoritism. 

Mr. Prerce. In other words, I assume you are in favor of Con- 
gressman Keating’s approach to this problem of placing the so-called 
purely business aspects under the antitrust laws, and then exempting 
those things that are considered essential to the operations of the 
sports, such as the reserve clause and territorial rights 

Mr. Popo.orr. In general, I say this: We cannot exist without the 
draft. We just will wither away and die. No sport can exist with- 
out the reserve clause. Take those sine qua nons and you have got 
the picture. 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Podoloff, in your judgment is professional basket- 
bill now covered fully by the antitrust laws ? 

Mr. Popotorr. I don’t know. You are asking me for a legal opin- 
ion, and I am not a practicing lawyer at the. present time, and I 
haven’t the advantage of your superior knowledge. And to ask me— 
you ask me a legal question. 

Mr. Marrrz. You are a lawyer. 

Mr. Popotorr. Sir, I have never written—I have never read the 
Antitrust Act. 

Mr. Maerz. Have you read the Radovich decision of the Supreme 
Court / 

Mr. Popotorr. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Do you think the rationale of the Supreme Court in 
the Radovich case would be equally applicable to professional bas- 
ketball ¢ 

Mr. Povovorr. To a certain extent, I think it would be. 

Mr. Maerz. Did you consult with counsel after the Radovich 
decision to determine the legal status of professional basketball ? 

Mr. Popotorr. No; I didn’t. When the Radovich case was de- 
cided, I simply sat Knck and said, “Here it comes”; but I haven't 
consulted with counsel. 

Mr. Maerz. What do you mean by that “here it comes”? 

Mr. Popovorr. Look. Judge Warren—— 

Mr. Maerz. What do you mean by the term “here it comes”? 

Mr. Popo.torr. There had to be some sort of action, and the Su- 
preme Court practically delivered a mandate to you, and I knew the 
Congress would have to go into this thing and check it and prepare 
legislation. I wouldn’t ask for legislation myself. I don’t need it. 
I wouldn’t ask for legislation ourselves. I wasn’t worried about it. 

We had been very, very circumspect in everything we did. If any- 
body had said to us that clause 4 (a) is bad, I would cut it out. 

Mr. Roprno. Do you not believe, as the decision now stands, that 
the question still remains, although there was information that sports 
other than baseball come within the antitrust provisions of the law / 

Mr. Popotorr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ropino. That is the reason why we have you and members 
of the other professional teams, sports, here to offer suggestions, and 
I might say to you, Mr. Podoloff, if the time came when the various 
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representatives of the various organized teams, sports, professional 
sports, were to get together and find some happy medium or happy 
composite which they might offer as a suggestion to this committee, 
1 am sure the committee would consider it. 

Mr. Povotorr. Sir, I apprecaite your modification. And I am 
emboldened to suggest that we do get together and try to present 
something to you for consideration, for rejection, or for modification. 

But there are certain angles in this thing here that you couldn't 
really know. Professional sports—you know, I am going to take a 
minute of your time. 

Professional sports is not a business; professional sports is not 
a business, because if you look at these—if you look at these gate re- 
ceipt reports and see the money they have lost, you must be an addict 
and a bit of a lunatic to stay in professional sports. It is something 
unusual. I think the man who promotes professional sports is a 
frustrated athlete who vicariously tries to do what he cannot do be- 
cause 

Mr. Roprno. Does that also go for the income that is derived from 
television contracts, and other lucrative contracts that are being en- 
gaged in, such as concessions or possibly selling time to some closed 
circuit TV or something of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Popoxorr. I think, sir, it is a measure of the success of the 
operation. Sir, I enjoy talking to you gentlemen here. You are 
definitely the most highly pl: aced audience I have ever spoken before, 
and speaking before an audience is not an unusual experience. — But, 
sir, I wouldn’t stand up before an empty room and talk. What is 
the profit? And if we produce sports, we want to have an audience, 
und the receipts are a measure of our success. 

But I will tell you one thing: I have seen more than one team 
owner and manager come off the floor on the verge of tears. He 
didn’t moan and groan because he had lost money. He moaned and 
groaned because he lost the game. 

I have seen Fred Zoellner, who is an extremely wealthy man, sit 
alongside of me at a television game and writhe and twist and jump 
with every play. He engages in every play. He does not need that 
any more than I need a ‘hole in my head, but yet he goes into it. 

I have seen Walter Brown in such a condition of tension at a game 
that you can’t sit within a yard of him. I tried once to do so and I 
got out in a hurry. 

Now, that is not money. That is not money, sir. That is some- 
thing else again. 

Mr. Roprno. Thank you very much, Mr. Podoloff, and we will 
now hear from Mr. Pettit—Robert Pettit—and Ed Macauley. 

Do you have statements, Mr. Macauley or Mr. Pettit ? 

Mr. Srneman. Mr. Chairman, before Messrs. Pettit and Macauley 
begin, may I offer for the record at this time the statement of Mr. 
Podoloff submitted to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Ropino. It will be admitted. 

(The document referred to appears at pp. 2904-2908. ) 

Mr. Srneman. And I should also like to submit for the record a 
copy of a letter, dated August 1, 1957, by Mr. Robert J. Cousy, ex- 
plaining why it was impossible for him to attend these hearings. 
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Mr. Roprno. It may be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

GRAYLAG CAMP FoR Boys, 
Pittsfield, N. H., August 1, 1957 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I would like to apologize for my absence today, as naturally I am tremen- 
dously interested in the results of these hearings. Only very pressing business 
commitments keep me from being present. 

I am told that my opinion regarding the system of drafting players in our 
league may be of some value. I feel that the draft system we employ, which 
in essence is similar to football and, I believe, hockey, is fair and beneficial to the 
league and players as whole. The difficulty in most cases is not with the system 
but with the persons who enforce the system. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the feeling that there would be complete chaos 
in the league without this system, and naturally the most powerful owners 
would end up with the best players, thereby making the league very unequal 
which would result in dissatisfied fans. However, I think some qualifications 
of this system might be needed in order to prevent the occasional violator from 
taking advantage of some players. 

As far as our players are concerned, we have recently come to a mutually 
satisfactory agreement with the board of governors in our league. We have 
every reason to believe that they are sincere in their intentions, and we hope 
that this will alleviate many of our player-management controversies. I be- 
lieve Mr. Ed Macauley will report to you on this subject. 

I hope this letter is of service. If I can do anything further, I shall be glad 
to cooperate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert J. Cousy. 

Mr. Sineman. And I should also like to place in the record at this 
time the National Basketball Association uniform player contract 
and the constitution and bylaws of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, and the page proof of the proposed changes in the uniform 
player's contract of the National Basketball Association. 

Mr. Roptno. They will be admitted. 

(The documents referred to are at pp. 2935-2695. ) 

Mr. Roprno. You may proceed. 

Mr. Macauley, would you want to read your statement ? 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD C. MACAULEY 


Mr. Macautey. My name is Edward C. Macauley. I ama graduate 
of St. Louis University, class of 1949. I have completed 8 years of 
professional basketball, first with the St. Louis Bombers for 1 year, 
fi years with the Boston Celtics, and this past year with the St. Louis 
Hawks. 

My opinions on the subjects under discussion are as follows: 

The existing draft procedure is a very necessary part of profes- 
sional basketball, to protect not only the owners but also the players. 
! have had some experience with “dealing in the open market” for 
ny services, and have found that it resulted in disaster for the parties 
concerned, 

Mr. Sineman. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this time and ask 
Mr. Macauley to elaborate somewhat on that statement? Just what 
experience in dealing with the open market have you had, and what 
do you mean by “resulted in disaster” ¢ 

Mr. Macautey. In 1949, when I graduated from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, there were at that particular time three different avenues 
that a basketball—a college basketball—player could pursue: There 
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was the BAA. There was the National Basketball League. There 
was the Amateur League that had come up for discussions before. 

I had a decision to make as to what team or what league I would 
go with. In talking to all of those different people, the thing in 
my mind was, first, how much money could I make and how would 
it affect my later life. 

In talking with the people in the National Basketball League, 
which was at that time competing with the BAA, I got into a situation, 
as a ballplayer, where I could bargain very, very favorably. They 
wanted my services, the BAA wanted my services, and the Amateur 
League wanted my services. 

As a result, the contract I received that first year was probably 
substantially greater than I would have received had it not been 
for that particular situation. 

Now, this proved disastrous for me because of the financial setup 
and because of this bidding. Most ballplayers, myself in particular, 
with the Bombers, were pushed up into an income bracket that the 
owners possibly could not afford. As a result, I think the salary 
they paid me in the first year contributed somewhat to the fact that 
the ball club at the end of the season ended financially. They 
couldn’t continue. 

That hurt me a great deal because, as I thought at the time, I was 
going to continue in other operations, and the fact that I‘had to leave 
the ball club that I was with, had one fold while I was on it, affected 
me. 

The next year the same situation occurred. There was an organi- 
zation, a new league had been started, and at that time I was under 
contract—Boston had the rights to my contract. I talked to the 
gentlemen in the other league, and there again they were bidding 
back and forth. Both leagues had to bid back and forth for the 
services of the ballplayers. 

I talked to the gentleman from the other league, St. Paul, and he 
made an offer to me that he was going to pay something like $15,000 
a year, was going to give me a new car, going to give me stock in = 
oil well, and some stock in the ball club, and I said to oe as 
left—that was the finest offer I ever received in basketball, but 
said to myself as I left: “If that is the situ: von, a if that man is 
forced to pay ballplayers that type of a salary, he is not going to be 
able to exist very long.” 

So I decided to go to Boston. The man who had offered me this 
contract at St. Paul was out of business because he couldn’t continue 
to operate having an overhead of that nature, and, as a result. the 
draft procedure that we now have is one that assures the ballplayers, 
I feel, of a fair employment, and it also insures them of a place to 
work, because if this continual bargaining back and forth exists, | 
know that the owners are not going to be able to afford it, and as a 

result they are going to go out of business. If the owners go out of 
business, it hurts them somewhat, but it is going to hurt us a lot more, 
because we don’t have a place, then, to work. 

Some of the men in these operations, the owners, are very well-to- 
do. If professional basketball folds, it is going to hurt them some- 
what financially, but, percentagewise, not “nearly so much as it is 
going to hurt us. 

Mr. Roptno. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Macautry. The draft system is one that also insures a very 
balanced league. This is opposed to the system now existing in some 
professional ‘sports in this country, whereby ball clubs with large 
financial assets can continue to dominate their particular leagues. mi 
believe the professional draft system will, as a result, benefit not only 
the owners and the players but also fans throughout ‘the country who 
want their teams to always have the chance to improve. I believe 
the history of the National Basketball Association has pointed this 
out very vividly. 

Concerning the reserve clause, I as a ballplayer am glad it is in 
etfect. If it were a matter of selling my services at the end of every 
year I know it would be very disturbing. In addition, ve had a 
particalar situation where it became apparent it might be necessary 
to change ball clubs or I would not be able to continue playing ball. 
My problem was easily solved by the owners involved, and, as a 
result, | am convinced that if there is any legitimate reason for a 
ballplayer to change ball clubs, it will be done. r 

In regard to the players’ association, we have found that our 
dealings with the owners, after some original misunderstandings 
were ironed out, were very cordial and completely satisfying to the 
ballplayers. As a matter of fact, in our discussions with the own- 
ers, we found that in some instances they had better solutions to our 
problems than we had ourselves. We have been convinced that our 
problems in the future will always be brought to the attention of 
the owners and will be acted upon. I believe that, as long as this 
situation exists, we will never have any problems on cannot be 
solved to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. I also believe 
that there are some situations that can be improved in the near fu- 
ture, and possibly will be improved, and the solution will depend a 
great deal upon the financial stability of the National Basketball 
Association as a whole. 

Mr. Marerz. Mr. Macauley, what situations, in your judgment, 
should be improved 4 

Mr. Macautry. I believe that the basketball players eventually 
should have the advantages of a pension program. 

Mr. Maerz. Have you discussed that; your organization discussed 
that with the owners? 

Mr. Macautry. We have discussed it both on a level of an or- 
ganization, and I have discussed it with some of the owners of an 
individual basis. 

Mr. Marerz. What has been the owners’ reaction ? 

Mr. Macautry. They react—their reaction has been this, that I 
believe the owners are cognizant of the fact that a pension program 
should be provided. I also think that, practically speaking, the 
one question that comes up on their part, and the one question that 
comes up on our part, is where are the funds going to come from. 

At the present time, though we have 80 ballplayers i in the league, it 
is just on the basis of funding a thing like that just for 80 ballplay ers. 
If you take the normal retirement age of 65 and provide $100 a month 
for the ballplayers on the basis of 80 ballplayers, it would take about 
$1,200,000 to fund that. I think it is not practical to say that the 
National Basketball Association has at this date $1,200,000 to put 
into that fund. 
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Mr. Mauerz. Are there situations which need improvement in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. Macavtey. I believe that certain situations—I think that the 
money that is involved in the playoffs, the money that the ballplayers 
received should be raised ; and there again it depends upon the finan- 
cial situation within the league. In other words, the ballplayers 
realize this, that we cannot demand or expect additional revenue from 
the owners or from the league until such time as those funds are 
available. 

For us to demand and expect additional revenue at this time from 
those sources, it is rather foolish, because the money is simply not 
there, and any financial burden that is put on the owners at this time 
is going to possibly jeopardize the operation, and as such it is going 
to hurt us; as I said before, it is going to hurt us, I feel, much more 
than it hurts them. 

Mr. Maerz. Do the ballplayers have a players’ association ? 

Mr. Macactry. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Is there associate counsel ? 

Mr. Macautey. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Who is the counsel / 

Mr. Macautey. C. Keefe Hurley, of Boston. He is with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Matetz. I see. Now, one final question. I believe you testified 
that when you graduated from college a number of leagues bid for 
your services, including—did I understand you correctly, to say that 
the Amateur League bid for your services ¢ 

Mr. Macautry. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. What amateur league was that / 

Mr. Macavutey. The AAU League. 

Mr. Materz. Is that a 

Mr. Macautey. Industrial league. 

Mr. Marerz. That is a semipro league ’ 

Mr. Macavutey. Well, they are an amateur league. 

Mr. Marerz. I was a little bit surprised. 

Mr. Macautey. In other words, when you come out of college, this 
is what happens, even today. 

A ballplayer comes out of college. Of course, it is a little different 
today, because we have so many belipayers in college that want to 
pl: iy in our league. This was not true 6, 8, 10 years ago. Now you 
have got guys beating your door down to get a chance to play on our 
teams. 

The industrial leagues offer this: I believe that the basis of their 
operations is one of promotion for their particular companies, and 
personnel situations, where a team representing a particular company 
will operate much like a college, and they will offer you a dob. 

Mr. Marerz. I see. 

Well, now, just one final question. 

Mr. Macavtey. Another final question. 

Mr. Matrerz. Did your association protest to Mr. Podoloff or the 
owners because your attorney was not allowed to negotiate with Mr. 
Podoloff or the owners? 

Mr. Macactey. We didn’t protest because our attorney was not 
allowed to negotiate. 

Mr. Maerz. Why not ? 
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Mr. Macavutry. Let me point—let me make one point, that as far 
as the ballplayers are concerned, most of us feel the same way that Mr. 
Podoloff feels about that situation. Actually we would rather not 
have an outside spokesman for the simple reason that we believe if 
there is an outside spokesman, or if there is one individual that is 
going to more or less lead these discussions, then we as ballplayers are 
going to be somewhat dependent upon this individual, md we would 

rather have a situation where we as ballplayers continue to control 
our association. 

And it never gets to the point that one individual is going to be 
taking our demands either to Mr. Podoloff or the owners, or anyone, 
because then you are dealing with one individual as opposed to 
another individual. You run across that—— 

Mr. Roptno. When you say “we,” are you speaking for the other 
players as well? 

Mr. Macavrry. Yes. In other words, the thing—— 

Mr. Rovtxo. Are you the spokesman for the other players? 

Mr. Macavtry. I was at the meeting, yes, and our feelings run— 
it is on the same line as you have been running in W ashington here, 
the same problems that have arisen in other unions, but we recognize 
the fact that we are very, very minor an operation in comparison to 
those other things, but we still recognize the fact that any time you 
have a situation where one individual is dominating a situation, if 
that individual does everything in the best interests of the owners and 
the players, things are fine. But in your normal union operation, you 
gentlemen know “there are tremendous opportunities, let us say, for 
individuals to use the union, you might say, as a means to their own 
personal benefit and profit, and we ‘feel that the thing we want an 
attorney for is just the same as you gentlemen pointed out, that we 
don’t particularly want an attorney to present our demands, but we 
would like to have an attorney, as you say—we are not lawyers, and 
we would like to have an attorney whom we can turn to for counsel, 
whom we can turn to for advice and say, “What about this contract ?” 

We turn to Mr. Hurley. We met in the morning, had lunch, met 
with Mr. Hurley again, and discussed the things that had happened. 
We said to him, “How do you react to these things?” and we got. 
a tremendous amount of help from Mr. Hurley. 

There was a time when the ballplayers were considering joining, I 
think it is AGFY, but the ballplayers throughout the league would 
never have voted it in, and the individual—there was some question 
about a union being offered, and in talking to the individual ballplay- 
ers, | would say 3 to 1 they told me the same thing. I don’t want to be 
hooked up with any outside union. And I believe that our present sit- 
uation—now, I can’t guarantee that our present situation is going to 
remain the same. In others words, I can’t guarantee that the owners 
are going to be continually, in the future as cooperative as they are 
now, but I will say that at the present time I feel that our relationships 
with them are more than cordial because, as Mr. Podoloff pointed out, 
when we came out of that association meeting, we got more than when 
we went in we thought we would get, and it was simply because we sat 
down and said to them, “O. K., you tell us what you want to give us,” 
and they went right. down the line and we had no trouble whatsoever. 

Mr. Srveman. Mr. Macauley, at this player's association meeting, 
there were just three players present; is that not correct ¢ 
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Mr. Macavutry. Right. 

Mr. Stncman. And you were one of those players / 

Mr. Macavtry. Right. 

Mr. Stveman. And each of those players was elected by the mem- 
bers of his team. In other words, he was 1 man representing 10; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Macavtey. Right. 

Mr. SinemMAN. So that of the 8 teams there were 5 teams not repre- 
sented ? 

Mr. Macavutry. Right. 

Mr. Stneman. And that means that of the 80 players present at this 
meeting, there were only 50 players represented ? 

Mr. Macavutey. Right. 

Mr. Stroman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Macautry. Represented as far as actual presence. 

Mr. SineMan. I see. Now, are there any officers of this players’ as- 
sociation ¢ 

Mr. Macavtry. We have an eastern representative and a western 
representative. Bob Cousy is the eastern representative, in other 
w pers you might say the—how shall I put it—officer or chairman of 

astern, and Vern Mikkelson was the officer or representative of the 
W weston n division. Vern Mikkelson couldn’t be there at the meeting, be- 
cause at the time he was in Sweden. 

Mr. Stneman. You are neither an officer nor a representative of 
either division; is that correct ? 

Mr. Macattey. You see, we don’t actually have officers. In other 
words, I just say that—it evolves this way. You have got 4 teams in 
the eastern division: you have got 4 in the western division. Rather 
than officers, it has just come about—you cannot all go up, and four 
people can be talking at one time. 

In the eastern division, Bob Cousy has been more or less the man 
who would be presenting 

Mr. Stveman. I do not ‘think you understand my question. I 
asked you whether or not you are either an officer or a representative 
of either division. 

Mr. Macautry. No; Iamnot. And asI say, as such, there are no 
officers. 

Mr. Stneman. Except there is a representative. 

Mr. Macavutrry. From each team. 

Mr. Stneman. From each team; and there is an elected or chosen 
representative for each division ? 

Mr. Macautry. No. There is not a chosen representative for each 
division. 

Mr. Stneman. How is each—you say there is an eastern representa- 
tive and western representative. How is each one chosen ? 

Mr. Macautry. As I say, those are things that have been evolved 
more or less not through any elective procedure, but just through the 
normal course of events. 

Mr. Stneman. But you are neither the eastern representative nor 
the western representative ? 

Mr. Macautry. No 

Mr. Stneman. So in other words, you represent not more than 10 
men; is that correct? 

Mr. Macautey. Right. 
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Mr. Sineman. Representing the St. Louis team ? 

Mr. Macautrey. Right. 

Mr. Srneman. Now, does the players’ association ever have 
meetings ? 

Mr. Macautey. Yes. 

Mr. Stneman. Who meets? Each of the players’ representatives? 

Mr. Macautry. Well, we had a meeting last January at the all- 
star game where all the players’ representatives were together, plus 
20—a total of 20 ballplayers met. It was at the all-star game in 
Boston, 10 ballplayers from each division. 

Mr. Stneman. Do you plan to have regular meetings? 

Mr. Macauley. We plan to work out a system of regular meetings. 
It is a situation that is not easily adaptable, because it is difficult to 
get all the members or it would be impossible to get all the 80 ball- 
players together at one time, and during the season it is sometimes 
difficult to even get all the teams together, other than at the all-star 
game. But we do plan to have regular meetings, and much of the 
work and much of the thinking that will decide what happens at the 
meetings will be done on the level of a ball club. In other words, I as 
an executive of St. Louis, the St. Louis Hawks, the ball club will talk 
things over and figure out what the situation is and present it that 
way. 

Mr. Sineman. Do you plan to have any elected officers who could 
speak for the association as a whole? 

Mr. Macautry. At this time I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Stneman. Just one more question. When Mr. Hurley was 
told he could not participate in the negotiations with the owners, 
that is to say, that he could not be present when the negotiations were 
taking place, and therefore give you the benefit of his advice and 
legal opinion with respect to matters that came up at the time, was 
that wholly satisfactory to him? 

Mr. Macau.tey. Mr. Hurley said this: He said, “Well, rather than 
throw this thing into a complete uproar by you fellows just walking 
out and demanding that you have counsel with you,” he said, “I see 
nothing wrong, since you are not deciding anything or haven’t even 
gotten to the point where you have negotiated yet, to go in and find 
out what the owners are going to do about the list of suggestions that 
you have brought forth.” 

You see, all our deals—and Mr. Hurley gave us a tremendous 
amount of help and a tremendous amount of cooperation. For that 
very reason we feel this way about it, that we know all the owners; 
it is a smaller organization, unlike baseball, and with us we know our 
owners, and practically every owner in the league calls the fellows by 
their first names, and it is a situation where we actually, I feel, can 
sit down and talk to them about our problems, and it has been in the 
past, at this particular meeting, we sit down and talk to them about 
our problems; and they have been, in the past, resolved to our satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Stneman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roptno. Thank you very much, Mr. Macauley. 

We will now hear from Mr. Pettit. 

Do you want to read your statement ? 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. PETTIT 


Mr. Perriv. My name is Robert Lee Pettit. I am a graduate of 
Louisiana State University, class of 1954. I have completed 3 years 
of professional basketball, with the St. Louis Hawks, and would like 
to state my opinion on the subjects most discussed in the antitrust 
hearings. 

In my opinion, the draft clause is for the good of professional 
basketball inasmuch as it enables the weakest teams each year to have 
top choice of the eligible college seniors and thus stre ngthen them- 
selves, and at the same time strengthen the league. W ithout this the 
teams that do not have the financial support would have no oppor- 
tunity to better themselves, as they cannot compete with the team 
which is stronger financially. 

A perfect example of this is the team that I currently play for, the 
St. Louis Hawks, formerly the Milwaukee Hawks, of the National 
Basketball Association. As the Milwaukee Hawks the team was 
hopelessly mired in last place, and if it had not been for the draft 
procedure would have finally had to go out of business. But as the 
team was able to select, each year, some of the top college talent which 
it could make a part of its team or trade with other teams for per- 
sonnel which would strengthen some of the weak spots, it was able to 
come, in 3 years, from last place to a top contender for championship 
honors with a very bright outlook for the future. 

In regard to the reserve clause, I do not see how professional bas- 
ketball would be able to operate on a satisfactory basis without such 
a clause. Again, it seems to me that the teams which are strongest 
financially would, at the end of the specified period, be able to gather 
the top talent at the expense of the teams which could not afford to 
pay the higher salaries. 

Mr. Roprno. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ropino. Thank you very much, Mr. Pettit. 

That. will conclude the hearings for this morning, and we will ad- 
journ until tomorrow morning, when we will meet at 10 o'clock to 
hear Clarence Campbell, president of the National Hockey League; 
James Durante, counsel for the players’ representatives; Mr. Doug 
Harvey; and Ted Lindsay. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m. on Thursday, August 8, 1957.) 

(The following documents were submitted for the “record : ) 


STATEMENT AND TESTIMONY OF MAURICE Popo.orr, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
3ASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Emanuel Celler, chairman of the committee, and members of the com- 
mittee : 

1. My name is Maurice Podoloff. I received my primary education in the 
public schools of New Haven, Conn., was graduated by Yale University with 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1913, and received the degree of bachelor of laws 
from the Yale Law School in 1915, was admitted to the bar of Connecticut the 
day of my graduation, and am still a member thereof in good standing. 

After a few years of practice my father, then operating a very successful 
real estate and insurance business in the city of New Haven, persuaded my 
brother Jacob and me to form with him the real estate and insurance firm of 
A. Podoloff & Sons. 

Our most important principal was Yale University. Our close association 
with the university, as agent for the purpose of purchasing real estate, resulted 
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in the construction by my father, my brothers, David, Jacob, Nathan, and me of 
an arena in New Haven, Conn., of which the Yale hockey team was to be the 
principal tenant. 

My connection with professional sports started in 1926 when the Arena Co. 
received one of the first franchises in the Canadian-American Hockey League, 
now the American Hockey League. I became secretary-treasurer of the hockey 
league in 1936 and president in 1937. I continued as such until 1952. 

In 1946 I became president of the Basketball Association of America. 

I have occupied the position of executive president, not only of professional 
hockey and basketball but also of the Arena Co., and for an extended period 
I was president of an industrial bank in New Haven, Conn. 

2. In 1946, the Basketball Association of American was organized, and fran- 
chises were granted to be operated in 11 cities, 10 in the United States and 1 in 
Canada. 

3. In 1949, the BAA joined with the members of the National Basketball 
League, a league operating principally in the Midwest, changed the name of 
the organization to the National Basketball Association, and then had a 
membership of 17 teams. 

t. The National Basketball Association is about to enter its 12th year of 
competition with 8 teams in operation, 4 in the eastern division—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Syracuse—and 4 in the western division—Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Mineapolis, and St. Louis. 

5. I was successively temporary chairman, permanent chairman, and then 
president and treasurer of the BAA and the NBA, attended all meetings, and 
am therefore completely conversant with the various steps that were taken 
during the formation and, subsequently, during the actual operation of both 
associations. 

6. Those who originally formed the BAA and those who later obtained 
membership had had a lengthy and intensive experience in the promotion of 
professional basketball, hockey, and baseball, college basketball, and other ac- 
tivities which are customarily conducted in an enclosed stadium or arena. 

7. In professional hockey it had been learned that two teams cannot operate 
successfully in the same territory. There were two hockey teams in New York, 
the most populous city in this country, the Rangers and the Americans. The 
Americans finally suspended operations. There were two hockey teams in 
Montreal, the Maroons and the Canadiens. Not only is Montreal the largest 
city in Canada, but one in which the hockey fever was of a most fervent type. 
It was found that two teams could not successfully operate, and now, and for 
some years past, the Canadiens exclusively operate in the Montreal territory. 

8. Because of this experience with a somewhat similar sport, each team in 
the original BAA, and now in the NBA, has the exclusive right to play pro- 
fessional basketball in the area lying within a circle having a radius of 50 miles 
of the corporate limits of its city of operation. 

9% Whatever may have been the practical necessity of giving each team ex- 
clusive territorial rights within a certain area, that necessity has been greatly 
increased by the competition for spectator interest by home television. 

10. Professional basketball could not exist without territorial rights. 

11. Baseball has also had the experience of insufficient patronage in large 
cities for more than one team. 

12. At the formation of the BAA, the next subject considered, one of the 
very greatest importance, was the method of acquiring player personnel. 

1. At the first organization meeting, the representatives of 4+ of the franchise 
applicants had assets of many millions of dollars, while the aggregate assets 
of the other 7 totaled less than the assets of the weakest, financially, of the 4. 
Past experience had indicated that, in an organization unbalanced financially. 
and unequal so far as drawing population potential is concerned, reliance upon 
competitive bidding to secure player personnel would result in a mad scramble 
for players, which would only result in creating an intolerable situation and 
one which could seriously jeopardize the future of the organization. Inasmuch 
as the college graduates were relied upon entirely to supply players, a college- 
draft system was formulated and adopted, the principal elements of which are 
as follows: 

(a) A draft of college players is held each spring during either April or May. 

(0) A player is not eligible for draft until the class with which he entered 
college is about to graduate. 

(ce) If a player is eligible to be drafted, but subsequent to the graduation of 
his class he regains eligibility for collegiate competition, his original choice 
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becomes null and void and he does not again become eligible for draft until his 
renewed eligibility is exhausted. 

(d) A high-school player who does not desire to go to college is not eligible for 
league competition until the lapse of 1 year after the graduation of the class 
with which he entered high school. 

(e) We have never been concerned with the boy who doesn’t go to high school 
because he is much too young to be considered for one of our teams. 

14. Our draft proceeding is conducted in three steps. We hold the opinion 
that a player who is graduated by a college in the territory of a franchise 
holder should preferably play in that territory. The benefits are manifold and 
mutual. As a popular player he will be more valuable to the particular fran- 
chise holder than he would be in some other territory. The player reaps bene- 
fits from this, as does the franchise holder. Therefore, the first step in the 
draft procedure is the selection of what are known as territorial choices, usu- 
ally about three per season for the association. These players are chosen 
regardless of the standings of the team at the close of the schedule season, and 
the choices are voluntary, 

15. After the territorial choices have been made, as a second step in the pro- 
cedure, the teams which have made no territorial choice choose one player each 
in reverse order to the standings of the teams at the close of the schedule 
season. For this and the succeeding step in the proceedings, both divisions are 
considered as one, with appropriate rules to take care of ties. 

16. At the complettion of the 2 prior steps, each team has 1 player from the 
pool of players available for choice. The third and last step is the general 
draft, in which all of the teams participate in reverse order to their standings 
at the close of the schedule season. The general draft continues until a motion 
is passed by a majority of the franchise holders that the proceedings be ad- 
journed until the following year. The draft is limited to 15 players a team. 

17. I can state unequivocally that without the draft proceedings the Basket- 
ball Association of America would never have been formed, but had there been 
rash spirits amongst those who sat in at the first meeting who ventured the 
promotion of professional basketball without the draft proceedings, the organi- 
zation might have heen started, but it would long since have been a memory. 

18. Not only do we follow the principle of helping the weaker team and equal- 
izing strength through the choice of college players, but if a professional team 
suspends operations, the team is purchased by the association and the same prin- 
ciple of equalization and strengthening the weaker team is followed. 

19. There can be no hetter evidence offered of the equalization of teams brought 
about through the vears than last year’s race in the NBA. As the close of the 
season approached, Boston was out ahead, but until the very last weeks we were 
threatened with a 2- or 3-way tie in the eastern division of the association, and in 
the western division we were faced with the possibility of a 4-way tie, and only 
during the last 10 days was 1 of the teams relegated to fourth place, the other 
3 teams ending in a tie for first place, which had to be resolved by a series of 
games before the playoffs in the western division could start. 

20. We do not arbitrarily choose a college player nor in any way constrain 
him to play for a particular team. Fortunately, there are a number of colleze 
basketball tournaments in the spring of the year in New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, and other less prominent places throughout the country, where representa- 
tives of our teams have the opportunity of watching in action, and talking to, 
many of the prospects. In all these cases, the questions are very simple. 

(1) Would you play professional basketball with an NBA team if chosen? 
(2) If my organization should choose you, would you play for it? 

21. No team will choose a player who it knows will be unhappy with the team. 
In a team numbering only 10 players, 1 who is discontented can completely 
destroy the morale of the others, and in professional basketball the individual 
effort of the player may be considered to count for much more in the accomplish- 
ment of the team than where the player is 1 of 15, 25, or 30. 

22. In order that the prime purpose for which the draft proceedings were 
adopted, that is, strengthening the weak, and equalizing strength, be not de- 
feated, we have a safety provision which prohibits the assignment by a team of 
its first draft choice for 1 year unless the consent of the executive committee is 
obtained. The executive committee consists of representatives from Boston, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and Svracuse, with the writer as chairman. 
Any transaction involving a first draft choice is void unless the approval of this 
committee is obtained, and this approval is only obtained if the committee is 
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satisfied that the transaction is for the benefit of the two teams involved and 
the association as a whole. 

23. As our draft proceedings operate now, draft choices are not made until 
the aproximate time of the conclusion of the senior college year, and between 
that time and commencement the drafted college player is usually approached 
by an NBA team and negotiations are started for his services, so that when 
commencement is over many of the players know whether or not they have a 
satisfactory opening available in professional basketball and the player can 
plan his immediate future, either as a professional player or in some other ci- 
vilian capacity. He also has the opportunity of considering employment with 
one of the industrial organizations which sponsors a basketball team. 

24. Let us suppose that the college draft of players were eliminated, what 
would follow would be an invasion of the campuses of the colleges by scouts, 
team owners, and others who wanted to secure the services of players who seemed 
to offer promise of being good major-league prospects. The players would be 
disturbed in their studies, and in many cases might be lured away from college 
to earn the tempting salaries paid in many cases by professional basketball 
teams. If the player resisted the temptation to leave school prior to gradu- 
ation, he might yield to the point of accepting money for an option on his pro- 
fessional services and this would destroy his amateur status. An attempt 
would doubtless be made by us to control conduct of this type, and a set of 
rules might be adopted which would be much more objectionable than the 
straightforward open-draft proceedings we now have. 

Professional basketball could not continue without substantially the same 
draft system we now have. 

25. In the conduct of the National Basketball Association, and in the opera- 
tion of all professional sports, the reserve clause is of the utmost importance, 
and its elimination or serious modification would introduce chaos where order 
now prevails. Whatever is true of baseball is also true of the other profession 
sports, basketball included, and we can do no better than to point to the con- 
clusion reacher by your committee after the baseball hearings in 1952, from 
which we quote one paragraph: 

“* * * The keystone of the entire structure of organized professional base- 
hall is the so-called reserve clause, together with its attendant rules and regula- 
tions. The subcommittee concludes, on the basis of evidence reviewed in this 
report, that professional baseball could not operate successfully and profitably 
withont some form of a reserve clause.” 

26. In our opinion, there has been absolutely no variation since 1952 in the 
practices of professional baseball of any other professional sports which would 
warrant any conclusion other than the one quoted. 

27. Let us, in connection with the reserve clause as in the case of the draft 
proceedings, suppose a substantial modification or complete elimination of the 
clause, thus making every player a free agent after the lapse of a vear or two. 
[t takes a team vears to build a championship unit, and this can only be done 
by gradually filling each position with the strongest man available. This can- 
not be done if there is no permanence of personnel. Just when you believe you 
are on the way to having a good team you lose a good player and you have to 
start all over again. Whatever may be the damage to the team owner, it is 
even greater to the player’s teammates who see victory snatched from their 
grasp without any fault of their own. 

There is another consideration, also. Suppose a good center approaches the 
end of his term of employment and will be a free agent and knows that team A 
is in need of a good center. As soon as the upcoming season, which terminates 
his employment with his own team, starts, he will very likely initiate negoti- 
ations with the management of team A. If those negotiations are successful, 
we must consider the intensity of his playing with his own team and just exactly 
what his reaction would be in playing against the team he expects to be with 
the following season. Even if he gives his utmost to his own team and is in 
no way responsible for a loss to team A, more than one cynical eyebrow would 
be raised if it develops that his team lost a game to team A after he had suc- 
cessfully concluded negotiations with the owner of team A for his future 
services. 

28. To be sure, the reserve clause protects the owner of a team who is trying 
to build a strong and competitive unit, but it also protects all the players on a 
team. There may be a star on a team who can go to team A and receive more 
money than he is being paid by team B, but one must ask what happens to 
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those who have not attained stardom and possibly never will. One or two stars 
on one team cannot play against the same number on another team. In basket- 
ball there must be a squad of 10, and the other 8 or 9, whose Compensation is 
about the same no matter for whom they play, are entitled to some protection. 
The elimination of the reserve clause would destroy professional sports and 
would injure most those who might be tempted to criticize it most severely. 

Abstract theories, of course, have their place, but before anything is done to 
either the draft proceedings or the reserve clause careful thought should be 
given to what will follow in their place. Experience through the years has 
resulted in the evolution of both practices as we know them, and it is doubtful 
that a worthwhile substitute can be found. Eliminating or seriously modifying 
the reserve clause would destroy all professional team sports. 

29. Our constitution and bylaws and the player's contract were designed to 
provide for almost every conceivable situation, and as from time to time modi- 
fications appear important they are incorporated. Our constitution carefully 
detines the rights of the governors and the association and the duties and 
obligations of the president of the association. Arbitrary powers are not 
granted to any of those named. 

30. The player’s contract is, in our opinion, completely fair. Though we 
prefer that a player does not go to court to remedy a grievance, fancied or 
real, there is no prohibition in the contract against this being done. 

31. In certain situations the player may appeal to the president of the asso- 
ciation to settle a dispute between the player and the franchise holder. In 
these situations the player has a right to appeal, if he so desires, to three 
governors of the association of his own choice. The conclusion of two gov- 
ernors decides the issue. 

32. On January 15, 1957, the day of the all-star game in Boston, I issued 
an invitation to each team in the association to choose by secret election a 
representative for that team. The representatives so chosen were invited to 
meet with all of the members of the board of governors at the annual meeting 
to be held in St. Louis on April 18, 1957, for a discussion of any suggestions 
which the players might desire to make, which would be for the benefit of team 
owners and players alike. Three player representatives attended the meeting. 
Two were unavoidably detained by airplane delays, and three clubs were not 
individually represented. Nevertheless, the entire board of governors met with 
the three that attended, and an agreement was worked out which is considered 
completely fair, not only by the players who attended, but by others involved. 
We have set the pattern for a very amicable arrangement, and each year at 
the annual meeting a similar gathering will take place. 

33. The spokesman of the three at the meeting will be a witness at your 
hearings. 

34. We look forward to expansion of the association, and our requirements 
are that a new franchise holder shall be of good character, adequately financed, 
with the necessary experience, planning to operate in a city of proper size rea- 
sonably within our general area of operation, and with a playing site adequate 
to support a major league basketball team. Not only will we welcome such an 
entry, but will cooperate to furnish the new member with proper player per- 
sonnel through the operation of a formula substantially developed in 1956. 

35. So far as has been possible, we have avoided any regulations in any of 
our operations which might seem restrictive. We sell our television prograin 
to the National Broadcasting Co. and assume that the company is quite as 
eager to present our game in the best manner possible as we are to play it well, 
and therefore the choice of directors, cameramen, and announcers is left en- 
tirely to Mr. Thomas Gallery, a man of very wide experience, the director of 
sports for the National Broadcasting Co. From the above it follows that we 
do not direct the cameramen and the director as to what is to appear on the 
television screen or the announcer what to say. We hold the opinion that those 
who view a game on television have the right to see the game as it is seen by 
the spectators in the building where it is played, and as it is reported in the 
newspapers and on radio. 

36. We do not in any way, as an organization, regulate the price of tickets. 
We assume that each building operator is better able to judge what his or its 
ticket prices should be. 

37. If there is any further information which you may find of help, you have 
but to call upon me. 
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Paciric Coast LEAGUE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CELLER: Herewith a complete copy of my response to the subcom- 
mittee’s request for suggestions as to an antitrust professional sports bill, and 
my views as to some of the matters brought up. It would take many pages to 
express the agreement or disagreement of my views with those others express, 
so I have confined these to such as might be of interest. 

Copies also have been sent direct to Representatives Keating, McCulloch, Ro- 
dino, Rogers, and Miller, and to Chief Counsel Maletz, of the subcommittee. 

Fifty additional copies also are being sent by parcel post. 

With regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE M. O’Connor, President. 





PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 25, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, CHAIRMAN, AND HONORABLE MEMBERS. OF ANTITRUST SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your requests (record, pp. 920, 957, 958) the 
following is respectfully submitted: 

Record, page 920: Request for “recommendations for amendment of the Keat- 
ing bill” (H. R. 6876), which is similar to Representative Hillings’ bill (H. R. 
S023) except as to their respective paragrahs “(4).” 

Suggested revision (amendatory matter in italic) : 


A BILL 


To apply the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
ict, the Robinson-Patman Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Aet, and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, to professional sports. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. The Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sherman Act 
(26 Stat. 209: 15 U. S.C. 1-7); the Act of October 15, 1914, as amended, known 
as the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 750; 15 U. 8. C. 12-27); the Act of September 26, 
1914, as amended, known as the Federal Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717; 
15 U. S. C. 41-77): the Act of March 23, 1932, known as the Norris-LaGuardia 
{et (47 Stat. 70: 29 U.S. C. 101-115); the Act of June 19, 1936, as amended, 
known as the Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act (49 Stat. 1526; 15 U.S.C. 
18, 13a, 13b, 21a): and the Act of June 28, 1947, known as the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (61 Stat. 1386; 29 U.S. C. 141-159), shall apply (but not 
retroactively) to professional sports enterprises which engage in or affect trade 
or commerce as defined in said Acts: Provided, however, That said Acts shall 
not apply, in connection with organized professional te@m-sports enterprises, 
such as (but not limited to) baseball, basketball, football, hockey, and soccer, 
to reasonable agreements, contracts, regulations, or rules- with respect to the 
following: 

(1) The organization and operation of clubs or teams, leagues or associations, 
and relations betiween them, or relating to the rights of the parties thereto to 
operate within specified geographical areas; 

(2) The employment of and relations with players and officials participating 
in such sports enterprises ; and 

(3) Radio and television broadcasts, or other reproductions, of exhibitions of 
such sports, or descriptive accounts or reports thereof, in.commerce, as defined 
by said Acts, but only to the ertent reasonably necessary to prevent unfair or 
ruinous competition by or between the parties. to, such, agreements, contracts, 
regulations, and rules. 
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Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be construed: 

(1) To prohibit or to make actionable at law or in cquity, as violations of any 
said Acts, any agreements, regulations or rules, or acts thereunder, to assure 
and protect the integrity of any professional or amateur sport. 

(2) To apply to, regulate, or otherwise affect any agreements, contracts, regu- 
lations, or rules as to the actual playing, or performance on the playing field, of 
any professional sport, or in any wise concerning any amateur sport whether or 
not such amateur sport engages in or affects trade or commerce as defined in 
said Acts. 

(3) To deprive any players or other participants in any professional sport of 
any right to bargain individually or collectively, or to engage in any concerted 
activities for their mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 8. When used in this Act, and for the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “professional sports enterprises” means and applies to any 
business or commercial operation for the playing or erhibition of sports as enter- 
tainment, wherein the players are compensated for their services; 

(2) The term “organized professional team-sports enterprises” means and 
applies to professional sports enterprises, as above defined, wherein the sport is 
played by teams of five or more persons, and wherein the teams, clubs, or enter- 
prises are combined or otherwise organized in league or association form; 

(3) The term “amateur sport’ means and applies to any sport wherein the 
players are not compensated for their services, such as (but not limited to) 
sports played by students of educational institutions, or by other amateur ath- 
letes, whether or not an admission charge is made or other revenue derived. 


EXPLANATIONS AND COMMENTS AS TO FOREGOING: 


Lines 7-8: The Norris-LaGuardia Act is added because (1) it is commonly 
regarded as related to antitrust statutes (see U. 8S. v. Hutcheson, 312 U. 8S. 219, 
231-232), (2) was stated in the respondents’ (major leagues’) briefs in the 
Supreme Court in the Toolson and Kowalski cases to be applicable to “any 
controversy concerning terms or conditions of employment,” and (3) its state- 
ment of “the public policy of the United States” (in 29 U. S. C. 102) ought to 
apply to professional sports. 

Lines 11-12: The Lahor-Management Relations Act, 1947, is added because 
it deals with employer-employee relations in interstate commerce. 

In my opinion, the addition of those acts would eliminate any need of con- 
cressional action in respect to the reserve clause or any other matter of player- 
club relations. The subcommittee is inquiring into those matters hecanse of 
coneern as to whether they are harmful either to the players or to the sports 
as American institutions. The preponderance of the evidence apparently still 
is as it was at your 1951 hearings, that a reserve clause in professional sports, 
if not so needed as to be indispensable (as some claim), at least is desirable. 
In my opinion, the time or other restrictions proposed by Representative Hillings’ 
H. R. 8023 and hy some who testified would render the baseball reserve clause 
so ineffective and inoperative that it would be just as well, if not better, to outlaw 
it completely rather than thus emasculate it. Consequently, leave it to the 
players and clubs to reach accords on the reserve and other matters of player-club 
relations. 

There has been an increasing realization hy the major leagues of the desira- 
bility of negotiating with players as to “all matters which concern the standard 
form of player contract or its provisions or regulations” (and the player con- 
tract incorporates, by reference, all player-club relations). As a committee 
chairman, I had to argue with major league attorneys, a few years ago, that 
section 1, article IT, major league agreement (“the players shall be represented 
on the executive council” as to the above-qnoted matters), means exactly what 
it says and does not merely give the player representatives a right to appear 
hefore the council. Now, apparently, it is completely recognized that the play- 
ers’ two representatives on the council have the same voting and other rights 
respecting such matters as has any other member of the council. ineludine the 
commissioner. Even though only a minority, the plavers’ representatives have 
hack of them both public support and a desire of major league club owners to 
be fair and even generous in their dealings with players. 

Any proposals of major league players concerning emplover-employee rela- 
tions certainly will be fairly considered by the clnbs and leagues and a mutually 
acceptable accord will result. Consequently. application of Federal emnloyment- 
relations law to interstate sports and leaving to those immediately concerned, 
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namely, the players and the clubs or leagues, everything involved in their em- 
ployment relations, should cover the situation ideally. 

Though concerned only as to baseball legislation, I suggest that such a bill 
would obviate and need of the subcommittee’s passing judgment upon or taking 
action as to current rules or practices of football, basketball, and hockey cover- 
ing so-called selection or preemption of exclusive right to deal with free agents 
contracting for services with “professional sports enterprises” in those fields, or 
in baseball. 

The common, statutory and constitutional law of the States and of the United 
States, and probably the law of other countries, is completely hostile to notions 
that any person’s natural right to contract for his own labor, and to earn his 
livelihood thereby, can be thus confined and restricted. Any enterprise, whether 
in sport or otherwise, which asserts its ability to live rests upon such a “right” 
as it thus confiscates, is founded upon quicksand. That such a “right” is not 
essential is demonstrated by baseball’s successful operation of many years. It 
is merely a measure to curtail costs of player recruitment. And football is 
most fortunately situated in that it gets most, if not all, of its players from the 
colleges. They are developed there and, additionally, they often bring with 
them, very profitably to the professional sport, outstanding reputations for 
skill. Baseball’s player-recruitment and development costs are immensely 
greater ; and in large measure the players benefit therefrom, which is why play- 
ers generally favor baseball’s reserve-Clause system. Even were the football 
“right” essential, it would remain inconceivable that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee would recommend, or the Congress would adopt, legislation specifically 
approving it, or that the courts would fail to denounce such legislation as an 
intolerable violation of the basic human and constitutional rights of “the indi- 
vidual unorganized worker” (quoting the “public policy of the United States” 
expressed in the Norris-LaGuardia Act) “helpless to exercise actual liberty of 
contract and to protect his freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable 
terms and conditions of employment.” Are not outstanding athletes entitled 
to the rights of oher citizens? “The right to pursue * * * [ordinary employ- 
ments] without let or hindrance * * * is a distinguish n< privilege of citizens 
of the United States and an essential element of that freedom which they claim 
as their birthright” (Butchers Union v. Crescent City Co., 111 U. S. 746, 757; 
also see Dant v. Virginia, 129 U. S. 114, 121; Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 UW. S. 33 
399 ; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. 8S. 1, 26, 28, 30; and many other cases which could 
be cited). 

A determined effort was made from June to December, 1956, to foist the 
so-called football draft upon professional baseball, upon the specious basis of its 
being “the greatest forward stride in history toward solution of the critical 
minor league problem.” Mine was practically the only voice raised against it, 
though many others probably share my objections to it, greatly as we all would 
welcome any minor-league panacea. Exhibit 1 hereto details that story. From 
that it will be noted that the ultimate proposal was that all elubs (major and 
minor) have equal rights to be “awarded,” on application, “exclusive negotiation 
rights” as to five free-agent players not previously under contract with a major 
or minor club, with right to assign such “exclusive negotiation rights” to other 
clubs “for such consideration as the parties may agree” (payable, of course, to 
the assignor club), and with the player excluded from contracting with any 
other “organized baseball” club for 6 months (equivalent to a year out of the 
player’s short baseball life). The mere suggestion of such a proposal demon- 
strates the truth of the oft-quoted aphorism that “power corrupts and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely” and why sports enterprises ought not to have 
absolute power. 

(Continuing comment as to proposed bill) Line 12: “Not retroactively” added, 
to preclude litigation based upon past conduct. 

The Keating and Hillings bills (H. R. 6876 and 8023) apply the prior acts “to 
the organized professional sports enterprises of baseball, football, basketbail, 
and hockey.” Seems preferable to apply them to all “professional sports enter- 
prises which engage in or affect trade or commerce as defined in said acts.” 
Otherwise, questions might arise as to whether sports not specified, such as 
racing, boxing, wrestling, etc., are not intended by Congress to be under these 
acts. Being subject under prior court decisions, any such questions presumably 
would not be difficult to answer; but, even so, preventing their arising would 
be desirable. 

Lines 15-23 embody, by a proviso, the exemptions contemplated by the Keating 
and Hillings bills as to baseball, basketball, football, and hockey (with “soccer 
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added, as there has been and possibly hereafter may be “organized” soccer), plus 
the addition of “team” (as discussed throughout the hearings) and “such as 
(but not limited to)” the named sports, so as to cover possible contingencies. 

Line 19: “and operation” and “clubs or teams” added as consistently carrying 
out the intent of H. R. 6876 and 8023. 

Line 20: “relations between them” added for like reason. Entire paragraph 
“(1)” combines paragraphs “(2)” and “(3)” of H. R. 6876 and 8023. 

Lines 22-23 enlarge paragraph “(4)” of Representative Keating’s bill, H. R. 
6876, by adding “and relations with” and “officials participating in such sports 
enterprises” (with umpires, referees, etc., particularly in mind). 

Lines 24-28, paragraph “(3)”, exempts “reasonable agreements, contracts, reg- 
ulations and rules” as to “radio and television broadcasts, or other reproductions, 
of exhibitions of such sports,” etc., “but only to the extent reasonably necessary 
to prevent unfair or ruinous competition by or between the parties to such agree- 
ments,” ete. 

That paragraph might imperil approval of the rest of the bill. It can be 
omitted, of course. However, it cannot be too emphatically stated that the 
apparently impending doom of national association (“minor league’) baseball 
cannot be averted, in the unanimous opinion of national association people, un- 
less professional baseball can adopt reasonable rules to prevent unfair, ruinous 
competition of major league radio and television. That is all-important, not- 
withstanding there are other factors which could considerably help, such as 
reduction or elimination of admission taxes, curtailment or elimination of major 
league engrossing of players, etc. 

What the impact of pay TV will be is questionable. In localities where it 
establishes itself successfully, it probably will accentuate the present situation. 
Obviously, pay TV of national association games could not compete successfully 
with pay TV of major league games equally available and certainly not at all 
with free TV of major league games if that continues to be available. It is even 
questionable whether free TV of national association games could compete with 
pay TV of major league games. 

Destruction of national association ball, or substantial curtailment of it, 
will cause decided deterioration in the quality of major league ball, unless some 
equally effective means of developing players can be devised—and that is very 
doubtful. 

Also, national association ball is essentially small community baseball. Base- 
ball is not “big business” anywhere, or even in the aggregate, in terms of 
capital invested, revenues, employees, or any other criterion customarily applied. 
However, it is “big business” in the sense of its impact upon the public, its place 
in public esteem, its effect upon daily life; and, consequently, your committee’s 
concern as to its operations manifestly is entirely justifiable. National associa- 
tion baseball is the “small business’ which actually develops and makes possible 
the “big business” of major league baseball. For many years, and even now, 
attendance at its games has been tremendously greater than at major league 
games; and I think it likewise is pertinent and correct to say that its contribu- 
tions to community welfare are greater than those of the major leagues, for 
it operates in several hundred communities, in many of which it provides a 
principal source of whoelsome recreation which is of larger importance there 
than in cities where many varieties of recreation are available. 

For many years, Members of Congress, economists, and the public generally, 
have deplored the seemingly ever-increasing concentrated power of “big business” 
and the concomitant destruction of “small business.” Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey well expressed the views of the American people when he said, on 
June 18, 1957, to the Senate Finance Committee, that “upon the success of small 
business firms to prosper and grow depends * * * our survival as a free com- 
petitive society.” Whether for good or evil, professional baseball is heading 
rapidly toward games played only in a few great, outstanding cities, with the 
remainder of the country limited to their radio or television reproduction. If 
that be regarded as not desirable, something should be done to make possible 
continued national association operation; and nothing could conduce more 
beneficially and essentially to that end than would authorization of reasonable 
legislation within baseball to rectify the present and constantly increasing 
ruinous effect of unfair major league radio and television competition. The 
major leagues recognize the destructive effect of such competition as concerns 
themselves. Though obviously infinitely less damaging to them than it is to 
national association clubs, they exclude their outstanding presentations such as 
the “game of the day” and “game of the week” from their own territories, while 
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deriving large revenues from their projection into national association terri- 
tories. They profess willingness to adopt reasonable regulations, which to some 
extent would minimize the destructive effect upon national association baseball, 
but assert the impossibility of giving any relief whatsoever in that situation 
because of allegedly becoming subject thereby to litigation for antitrust law 
violations per se (i. e., without application of the “rule of reason”). : Should 
antitrust laws, designed to prevent monopoly, to enable small business to 
survive, to forbid unfair, ruinous competition, thus be perverted into instru- 
mentalities accomplishing the opposite of those highly desirable objectives? 

Proposed paragraph “(3)” (lines 24-28) merely applies to the parties to 
the professional baseball agreement, and in the interests of saving professional 
baseball for several hundred American communities, the sound legal principles 
enunciated in Chicago Board of Trade v. United States (246 U. 8. 231), cited in 
United States v. National Football League (110 F. Supp. 319, 323) and would 
give national, association baseball the same protection which professional football 
and major league baseball rightly have at present. 

(Continuing comment on proposed bill) Lines 30-33 exempt (from the anti- 
trust laws) agreements, regulations, rules, and acts thereunder, assuring and 
protecting the integrity of any professional or amateur sport. That is self- 
explanatory, and certainly desirable. 

Lines 34-38 elaborate paragraph “(1)” of the Keating and Hillings bills, with 
addition of total exemption of amateur sports activities. 

Lines 39-41 cover section “(2)” of the Keating and Hillings bills, with ad- 
dition of “other participants” (having in mind umpires, referees, etc.) and 
“individually” (to right to bargain, because presently, at least, players bargain 
individually), and substituting “any” for “other” (as being more compre- 
hensive). 

Lines 42-57, section 3, adds definitions. 

It will be noted that the qualification “reasonable” or “reasonably,” lines 17 
and 26, applies to all suggested antitrust law professional sports exemptions. 
This is on the theory that sports properly may ask and hope to be granted 
“reasonable” exemptions, but that they should not ask or expect to be granted 
unreasonable exemptions. 

Request for “statement of views on any of the matters brought up before the 
committee” (record, p. 558) : 

1. As to whether the American people are concerned only that antitrust laws 
be applied to commerce in materials, goods, commodities, etc., and would resent 
their application to sports: 

My opinion is that the American people are at least equally concerned that 
their national sports—especially baseball, basketball, and football—be operated 
fairly, competitively, and nonmonopolistically, and that they would strongly favor 
application of the Sherman, Clayton, Robinson-Patman, Norris-LaGuardia, and 
Labor-Management Relations Acts to sports with the exemptions and protections 
specified and discussed in prior pages hereof. 

2. As to projected move of Brooklyn and New York Giants to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco (a) being due to the 1951-52 hearings and report of the House 
Judiciary Committee and (0) being evidence of a breaking up or weakening of 
the major league monopoly: 

30th Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Stoneham are honest, conscientious, and highly 
reputable gentlemen. Neither has said or in any way indicated that these pro- 
jected moves would be due to anything other than their belief that such moves 
would be financially beneficial to them, on the basis of their present park 
situations in Brooklyn and New York and what I regard as “the extravagant 
liberality of the proposed appropriations of public funds and property reputedly 
proffered by public officials of Los Angeles and San Francisco to induce their 
taking of Pacific Coast League territory.” 

In connection with the Los Angeles offer (record, pp. 964-966), it is note- 
worthy that it involves transfer to Brooklyn of title to 257 acres in Chavez 
Ravine “presently owned” by Los Angeles (apparently acquired following “con- 
demnation with Federal money to the extent of $5 million for the purpose of 
low-cost housing” (record, pp. 862-865) ), plus an additional 93 acres not stated 
to be presently owned; and Los Angeles city and/or county are “to provide 
access roads, superficially pave parking areas, and accept dedication of cir- 
cumferential roads.” (It is reported that Los Angeles already has appropriated 
$2 million of public funds for the roadbuilding. Who will pay the costs of water 
mains, sewage system, ete., is not stated.) This property is in the heart of Los 
Angeles, and as thus improved would be generally appraised as having a value 
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around $30,000 per acre. For it, Los Angeles is to get from Brooklyn title to 
Wrigley Field (for which Brooklyn ultimately is to pay the Chicago Cubs $2 
million, “with restriction against major league baseball being played in Wrigley 
Field.” In antitrust terminology that constitutes a “combination,” “contract,” 
or “conspiracy,” to exclude, pro tanto, Los Angeles from getting another major 
league club which might compete, if able to play in Wrigley Field, with Brook- 
lyn in Chavez Ravine. The fact that any such competition would be so one 
sided as to be hopeless, and therefore most extremely unlikely ever to exist, 
in view of the tremendous superiority of the proposed Chavez Ravine park 
as to modernity, patron appeal, accesssibility, parking, etc., only emphasizes how 
zealously monopoly seeks to fortify itself, and the abject willingness of Los 
Angeles public officials to yield to monopolistic demands designed to deprive 
their city of its manifest legal right to use, as it may desire, property for which 
it is paying Brooklyn several times its value: 

Los Angeles has had two-club Pacific Coast League baseball continuously 
since 1909 and the San Francisco Bay area continuously in 1903-55. If monop- 
olistic impediments were absent it would be entirely feasible for both territories 
to have two major league clubs. In press release of May 31, 1957, I stated: 
“Los Angeles and San Francisco are outstanding cities of the world, not merely 
of this territory * * *. My belief is that 2 clubs would be adequately supported 
in Los Angeles territory and, as to the bay area, 1 on the west side (San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, etc.) and 1 on the east side (Oakland, Hayward, etc.) of San 
Francisco Bay. The added revenues obtainable from radio and TV rights in- 
sure successful operation.” Would not the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
public prefer to have 2 major league clubs, rather than only 1—to have available 
games with American League clubs as well as National League? Will there 
be public approval of their officials using great amounts of public funds to con- 
fine them to 1-club operation, notwithstanding they could have, possibly even 
now and most certainly in the future, 2-club operation? 

I agree entirely with the testimony of President Stark, of the City Council 
of New York: 

“Tt has been suggested that the relocation of the Dodgers and the Giants to 
the Pacific coast will reduce the danger of monopoly in major league baseball. 
i maintain that this is a delusion and an oversimplification. The mere transfer 
of a franchise from one city to another, without change of ownership, without 
change in business practices, without proper safeguards for the rights of the 
players and the public, will not break up monopoly.” 

Since at least 1947 (before having or ever expecting to have any connection 
with the Pacific Coast League) I have been a proponent of major league base- 
ball for this territory, and especially of at least 5 clubs in California—2 each 
in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas and 1 in San Diego, a city whose 
growth and potentialities are, in my opinion, greatly underrated. And as I said 
in press release of May 31, 1957: 

“It is to be deeply regretted that the only method currently being considered, 
apparently, of bringing major league ball to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
involves depriving another great city (New York) of two clubs historically 
rooted in the progress and traditions of that metropolis and the affections of 
its people. Also, that the expansion and development of major league ball re- 
mains exclusively in the monopolistic control of 16 clubs, whose power is forti- 
fied by each strengthening through incorporation of greener pastures for those 
they think have been exhausted—that limitation of the majors to 16 clubs, 
thus continued, inevitably defers or defeats the legitimate aspirations of other 
communities, which either have made or are willing to make large investments 
in the hope of realizing those aspirations * * *. What is presently proposed 
is certainly not the sole solution and very probably is not the best solution of 
major league expansion. There should be more than 16 major league clubs, 
and cooperation by all concerned, particularly the majors, could produce that 
development, giving deserved recognition to several west coast cities and sev- 
eral cities in other sections of the Nation.” 

Incidentally, the July 10, 1957, meeting convened by Commissioner Frick, 
and which Chairman Celler thought was for the purpose of such major league 
expansion, was not attended by any major league official other than the com- 
missioner, and this subject was not discussed. The meeting also produced 
nothing of tangible value as to any Pacific Coast League reconstruction to make 
possible continued operation in the event of loss of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. The Pacific Coast League letter of June 5, 1957, to Commissioner Frick 
and the major leagues, soliciting their assistance in solving that problem, like- 
wise has produced nothing. 
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8. Minor league salary limits: This situation is a disgrace to baseball. 
Reasonable limits are necessary and would be proper. For many years, how- 
ever, they have been so unrealistic, fraudulent, and reprehensible in their 
opeartions that no official charged with their enforcement will or conscien- 
tiously could impose any penalty for violations of them. It may be that some 
leagues have and enforce genuine and proper salary limits; but, in general, 
violations are inescapable if independent clubs are to compete, are very wide- 
spread in lower leagues, and the purported rules merely make liars and cheats 
of players and club officials involved. This is largely but not entirely due to 
farm-system operations making a mockery of many rules, including salary- 
limit rules. For example, independent clubs theoretically cannot exceed such 
individual salaries as their team total permits; but their farm-club competitors 
use players supplied by their higher system clubs, which pay them salaries 
greatly beyond those feasible under the limit rule, and only a part of such 
salaries is counted. Committees which investigated this subject found that 
some class B, C, and D players received salaries exceeding $1,000 monthly, 
and many $500 or more, from higher clubs in farm systems, of which only a 
few hundred dollars were charged against the lower club’s limit. In conse- 
quence, the competitior clubs must and do pay their players additional salaries 
“under the table.” Committee recommendations that this siuation be cor- 
rected have been made repeatdely, but have gotten nowhere. (The Pacific 
Coast League never has had a salary limit.) 

4, Player draft: The draft principle is essential and should be strongly sup- 
ported, provided it is not abused as it has been and is. 

dverybody knows the majors “protect” from draft their “vulnerable” players. 
Minors cannot do so without major connivance; and there is no room for that 
after majors “protect” their own players. Also, there is inadequate protec- 
tion of drafted players against their return to and continued control in the 
minors. 

Mr. O'Malley testified (record, p. 1060): “In a farm system it costs about 
$250,000 to bring a boy from his first professional contract to the major 
leagues.” In the 1951 record there is evidence from the New York Yankees 
and Chicago Cubs that it costs over $200,000. A group of major league farm 
managers in 1952 stated that it costs $50,000 to bring him to class AA ability. 
The highest draft price is $15,000, and from class AA is $7,500. Bob Feller 
unquestionably is highly qualified as to all playing conditions, but is not as 
fully informed as to other baseball matters. He is incorrect in saying (rec- 
ord, p. 692) that “ the reason why they have chainstore baseball is that it is 
cheaper to develop your players that way than to buy them outright minor 
league clubs’; also, as to the Pacific Coast League situation (record pp. 674- 
680), as to which he even thinks Oakland is a PCL member, which it ceased to 
be in 1955. The costs of farm-system operation are extremenly high: in gen- 
eral, twice or more what minor league player development costs would be. 
Mr. Feller corectly says that the farm-system operation originated as a lower 
cost operation; but it ceased to be that after everybody got into it and multiple- 
club competition succeeded single-club competition. It does not cost minor 
clubs anything like $50,000 to develop players to class AA quality; but it does 
cost more than the $7,500 draft price. The draft price should be at least what 
the contract would sell for on a forced sale free market. Also, there could 
be a rule that the commisisoner or national asosciation president, upon justi- 
fiable complaint by a player that he is improperly being “held down,” could put 
his contract up for sale to the highest bidder. But, it is said, you can’t have 
that, and you must have an arbitrary price, because otherwise “the rich clubs 
will get all the good players.” Thus, in effect, minor clubs must subsidize the 
less rich major clubs. : 

Farm systems will lose more players by draft, if number of players draftable 
be increased, but will benefit equally or more from (1) their drafting of other 
arm systems’ players; (2) opportunity to draft more players from independent 
clubs; and (3) increased ability to depress the price payable for player con- 
tracts be fore draft. Even now, when a minor club loses but one player by 
draft, the threat (frequently present) or the fear (always present) of draft of 
a player worth considerably more than the draft price often compels minor 
clubs to accept less than real value for players’ contracts. The main effect 
of farm systems’ loss of players through draft would be to produce more player 
swaps, since for each player lost by draft the system could draft one as good, 
better, or of average equivalent ability. 
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Incidentally, it will be noted that if proposed rules amendment No. 111. 
submitted last December by Brooklyn’s subsidiary, Montreal (exhibit 1, p. 4), 
had been adopted, each farm system would have been “entitled” to draft from 
30 to 80 “free agents who never played professional baseball.” 

Correction of baseball’s rules, practices, and operations should precede draft 
liberalization, so as to confine that to measures which will protect players and 
minor clubs rather than extend the existing major league monopoly. 

5. Player demotion: Protection of players against demotion to lower class 
ball than they are capable of playing is just as important as protecting their 
advancement to higher class ball they can play. Yet it has been, and is, a 
much neglected phase of baseball operations. EKach player advanced eventually 
displaces one who must be transferred down. That downward transfer should 
be limited to the highest classification in which he can play. Likewise, a club 
which loses a player by draft should have a right to draft any player the 
drafting club is sending down to its classification or lower. And it never 
should be possible to send a player down without waivers, or for major farm 
systems to nullify minor league waiver rules, which the commissioner officially 
sanctioned in a case involving a Pacific Coast League player dropped two 
classifications, though claimed on PCL waivers. Waivers also should be 
irrevocable ; but that reform will not come until it is forced. 

6. Not enough players for more major league clubs: It often is asserted there 
never can be more than 16 major league teams because “there aren’t enough 
major league players.” There are not and never will be enough players of 
all-star ability. There are, however, enough “journeymen players” (to use 
Mr. Feller’s term) to meet all possible needs. Open, AAA, and AA classifica- 
tions contain many players of ability a mere shade less than others in the 
majors; many players there solely because there was not major room for them 
after the cut-down date; many players out on option from major clubs be- 
eause they want to strengthen their farm clubs: many players they had 
difficulty getting waivers on; etc. If new major clubs had reasonable and 
proper access to player acquisition, if players were not monopolized, there 
would be little difficulty about this situation and none at all if there were a 
willingness of existing major clubs to extend aid and cooperation to new 
major clubs. 

7. Working agreements and farm operations: Chairman Celler suggested 
entire inclusion of my letter of August 10, 1954, to President Trautman, dis- 
cussed in record pages 937-944. Exhibit 2 hereto is that letter, with elimina- 
tion of allusions to individuals. 

Farm operations involve evasions and perversions of rules historically re- 
garded as essentially desirable, some of which are: 

(1) Each major league club “to have title to, or under its control, not more 
than 40 players.” The words “under control” have been eliminated and 
“title” in practice to players on the major club’s own list. They are, however, 
the actual owners of “title” and “control” of many players not on their own 
lists, but held for them by subsidiaries and affiliates. 

(2) Major rule 11 (kK), major-minor rule 11 (a), and national association 
rule 24.02 (bluebook, pp. 534, 629, 755) ; 

“Player loan prohibited: (k) All right or claim of a major league club to a 
player, unless it be under an approved optional agreement or conditional assign- 
ment approved by the commissioner, shall cease when such player becomes a 
member of a national association club, and no arrangement for the loan or 
return of a player otherwise than by an approved optional agreement or con- 
ditional assignment shall be binding between the parties to it, or recognized by 
other clubs. This rule shall apply to all classifications.” 

The foregoing was the rule’s original and proper language. It was amended 
by addition of : 

“This rule shall not be construed as interfering with or prohibiting the rec- 
ommendation or signing of players by any major league or national association 
club, or any officer or employee thereof, to and for any other major league or 
national association club, providing the other club is not a competitor of the 
signing club or of the club affiliated (directly or indirectly) with that club or 
system, and provided the action (namely, the recommendation or signing by one 
club to or for the other clubs) is reported for promulgation; nor shall rule 11 
(b) or any other rule or provision of the major league or national association 
rules be construed as interfering with or prohibiting the acquisition or reacqui- 
sition of such player by any major or national association club. This does not 
authorize the selection of such players, or other players, from an owned or 
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affiliated club under major league-national association rule 5, or under article 
12 of the national association agreement.” 

That amendment was formulated and put through by farm systems on a “writ- 
ing our own ticket” basis to nullify the original rule, which was retained for 
“window dressing” purposes. Even so, they did not go far enough, since the 
“recommendation or signing” is limited “to or for” the lower club, which thus 
ostensibly acquires sole “title’ to the player contract thus “recommended” or 
signed, and there ostensibly is no “loan,” no “right or claim” of the higher club 
to the player. Actually, “working agreements” approved by the commissioner 
make no secret of the fact that the real owner of the player’s contract is the 
higher club which retains a “right or claim” to acquire the contract formally in 
its own name. Frequently, in fact I should say almost invariably, the higher 
club, in practice, manipulates or controls all transfers of the player, whether to 
itself or to other clubs. 

(3) Major rule 11 (a), major-minor rule 11 (a), and national association 
rule 25.01 (bluebook, pp. 530, 629, 764) : 

“All assignments of players’ contracts must in general be absolute assign- 
ments, but in a limited number of cases as specified in paragraph (c) hereof, 
the assignor club may reserve the right to recall.” ete. 

No assignment within a farm system is an “absolute assignment.” Whether 
the assignor owns the assignee, or controls it under “working agreement,” it is 
understood and effected that the assignor club gets the player back when wanted, 
and meanwhile it also controls his disposition elsewhere in very many instances 
if not practically always. Such disposition notices even come in to a league 
president directly from the higher club, though they are on the lower club’s form 
and signed by its official. 

(4) Major rule 12, major-minor rule 12, and national association section 
24.13 (bluebook, pp. 536, 634-635, 761) require the execution, filing, and promul- 
gation of all player-transfer agreements, and that “penalties may be imposed 
in case anything save the actual consideration, terms, and conditions are stipu- 
lated or in case agreements are made which are not embodied in the document 
as filed.”” Of course, agreements never are filed covering players’ transfers ac- 
complished by the device of “recommendation or signing’ mentioned in para- 
graph (2) next above. Also, a most essential part of the consideration for 
transfer of a player’s contract to or by a major club often is that certain other 
players will be transferred to or by the major club or clubs involved to one or 
more of their farm clubs. Thus, major club A gets a player from major club 
B for a consideration stipulated in the filed agreement, plus the consideration, 
always omitted from the filed agreement, that clubs A and B will transfer cer- 
tain players to or from minor clubs of the club A and B farm systems. 

Players transferred directly to minor clubs by major clubs under filed agree- 
ments would be subject to draft, in consequence of such transfer. Making 
transfers by the “recommendation or signing device” or by using a minor affiliate 
“protects” the player from becoming draft subject, except as he eventually may 
be after having the required service. 

(5) Player drafts ostensibly can be made by clubs only directly. Farm sys- 
tems can and do make them in the names of owned or affiliated clubs. Likewise, 
farm systems can and do draft players for their lower clubs, though that happens 
infrequently as far as major drafts are concerned, because their draft prices 
are much higher. 

(6) Under the rules, clubs can transfer only players from or to their own 
teams. As mentioned above, farm systems transfer players from or to other 
clubs within and outside their systems. 

(7) Salaries of players are supposed to be fixed by the club with which they 
sign contract. Actually, in many cases the club ostensibly contracting with a 
player has nothing to do with fixing his salary—that is done “upstairs.” Players 
sometimes even are in the dark as to “who owns my contract.” 

8. Invitatiton ‘‘to revise remarks if you want to” (record, p. 957) : 

I do not desire to revise any remarks or material in the record coming from 
me, except the compilation entitled “Major Leagues—1956 Player Control.” 
That, as I testified, was prepared hurriedly and on the basis only of such in- 
formation as I had and which might not be entirely complete, though I consid- 
ered it to be fairly accurate. Therefore, that compilation was given to the 
national association office with the joint request of Mr. Louis Carroll, attorney 
for the National League, and myself that it be checked. That has been done, 
with the result that there are some variances between the figures I gave and 
those the national association states to be correct. It is my understanding 
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that there has been filed with you a photostat copy of my compilation with 
red-ink notations thereon of the national association figures, where they differ. 
That understanding is based upon the record (pp. 1347 et seq.) of the testimony 
of Mr. Fresco Thompson, of the Brooklyn club. If that understanding is in- 
correct, please let me know, and a copy of the photostat will be forwarded to 
you immediately. I would like to offer that revision as being the correct one, 
especially as I have lost or mislaid, on my travels since leaving Washington, 
the papers and records I used in making up the original compilation, so am not 
able to recheck them. 

Mr. Thompson testified (record, p. 1348), correctly, that: “Mr. O’Connor 
has admitted that there were possible errors in his tabulation. These errors 
probably were not particularly important, but they were errors on the increase 
rather than the decrease.” I am uncertain whether he meant to indicate thereby 
that I overstated or that I understated, so offer this summary of my over or 
under variances : 
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It thus appears that the variances mostly are understatements rather than 
overstatements and that all are “not particularly important,” as Mr. Thompson 
testified. 

The one important factor of disagreement between Mr. Thompson’s figures 
and mine would be, if he be correct, that: “We [Brooklyn] are charged with 
one more club than we actually have in our organization,” namely, “Hornell” 
(record, p. 13850). He charges or credits Brooklyn with 13 affiliates, while I 
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(and the national association) say 14. My computations deal with the 1956 
season, while it may be that Mr. Thompson was talking about the 1957 season. 
As to 1957, I have not examined the situation, but Mr. O’Malley (record p. 
1020) says “we have 15 of them” [farm clubs], though I think he meant Brooklyn 
has a total of 15 clubs. In both the baseball blue book publication, Inter-Club 
Organization 1, 1956 (published in 1956) and the 1957 Baseball Guide (pub- 
lished in 1957), pages 174 and 381, Hornell is reported as a Brooklyn farm club 
for 1956 and as playing the full season. As far as I can ascertain, the inclusion 
of Hornell as a 1956 Brooklyn farm club in the national association and my 
computations was entirely correct. 

Mr. Thompson is correct in saying (record, p. 1352) that the lists include 
some “players signed at end of 1956 season for 1957 season, who had never 
played professional baseball.” These are in the lowest leagues, class B, C, and 
D. I do not have access to records necessary to compute their number, but 
would estimate it to be from 3 to 5 percent of the total “regular players,” of 
whom all others “are players who have withstood the rigors of the previous 
campaign” for at least 1 year and mostly for several years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lestre M. O’CoNNor. 


ExHreirT 1 


“FOOTBALL DRAFT’ PROPOSAL TO BASEBALL 


The Sporting News of June 6, 1956, published the following article, entitled 
“Free Agent Draft Planned To Aid Minors”: 

“Organized ball may take its greatest forward stride in history toward solu- 
tion of the critical minor-league problem by adopting the ‘free agent draft plan’ 
which has been practiced successfully by both professional football and basket- 
ball. In fact, it would be a share-the-wealth program in which the major 
leagues not only would give their little brethren of the minors a chance to 
gather some of the golden talent, but it also would tend toward more equitable 
distribution of wealth within the majors themselves. 

“The cry in the majors has been that ‘the rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer.’ But the free agent draft plan will help restore the balance of power by 
giving the tail-end clubs a chance to land good young players. 

“Under this system, all college, high school, American Legion junior, and 
sandlot players would be tossed into a pool each year. Then they would be 
drafted, first by the major league clubs and then by the minors, in the inverse 
order of the previous season’s finish, just as is now done in the regular draft 
meeting. 

“The draft would be for the exclusive right of the selector club to negotiate 
with that individual player, just as is the case in the National Football League 
and the National Basketball Association. 


“LIMIT OF THREE DRAFTEES PER CLUB 


“Each major league club would be allowed to draft only 3 players, making a 
big league total of 48, and leaving plenty of other prospects for selection by the 
minor leagues. 

“The Open classification coast league clubs and the triple A clubs would be 
permitted 4 selections each; AA and A clubs 5 each; and B, C, and D elubs 6 or 
more. 

“Under this plan, college, high school, and American Legion players would be 
draft subject ; sandlotters may or may not be included, as the clubs might decide 
if the plan is adopted. The draft, of course, would be for the exclusive right of 
negotiation. As outlined, sucha plan would work as follows: 

“1. Two drafts would be held each year—1 in early summer for high school 
and college players; 1 in early fall for American Legion and other organized 
group players. 

“2. High school and college players could not be signed to an organized base- 
ball contract until after the early summer draft of the year of their graduation. 
American Legion players could not be signed until after the early fall draft, 
following the completion of the American Legion season. 

“3. At the free-agent draft meetings, the clubs in the respective classifications 
would be entitled to select free agents as follows: Each major league club, 
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3 selections; Open and AAA, 4 selections; AA and A, 5 selections; B, C, and 
D, 6 (or more). 

“Each classification would complete its draft before the next lower classifica- 
tion, thus the major leagues would be entitled to select 48 players before the 
Open and AAA classifications (considered as 1 classification for purposes of 
draft) would begin their selections. 

“Tt is estimated that under the foregoing allocation of draft rights, 334 free 
agents would be drafted. In the average year, about 1,500 free agents are signed 
and remain in baseball through at least 1 season 

“On the basis of the number of minor leagues now operating, it is estimated 
that a minimum of 334 players would be drafted. That would be the cream of 
the crop of 1,500 free agents signed in the game in an average year. The players 
remaining could be signed by anyone. 

“The free-agent draft plan was the most intriguing as well as most far- 
reaching of five proposals made at the major league meeting in Detroit, May 25, 
in seeking to correct the acute minor-league situation. 

“There was no decision made on any of them by the assembled magnates in 
Detroit. Commissioner Ford Frick pointed out that the committee sought the 
benefit of the thinking on the minor-league problem by all the big-league repre- 
sentatives since it is so serious that it threatens the entire structure of the 
game. 

“Further refinement of the proposals will be made before the next major 
league meeting to be held in Washington, July 11, following the all-star game 
there.” 

On June 12, 1956, President Trautman of the national association transmitted 
a bulletin from Commissioner Frick which stated : 

“An exploratory meeting of the [major league] committee to redraft the 
major-minor league agreement was held in Cincinnati recently. At that meet- 
ing, the whole subject of minor-league operations was discussed thoroughly. 
The committee was in general agreement that the minor-league situation, par- 
ticularly as concerns the lower classification leagues, is critical and that new 
legislative and operational rules must be considered to alleviate the situation.” 

The bulletin submitted matters discussed by the major league committee, 
including the following: 

“Proposal No. 1: Adoption by baseball of a free-agent draft plan similar to 
the one now operating in professional basketball and football. 

“4. The club drafting a free agent would have the exclusive right to negotiate 
with and sign that player for a period of (6 months) (1 year) from the day 
of the draft meeting. 

“5. Free agents so drafted could be optioned out in accordance with the 
regular option rules.” 

A meeting of the full major-minor league committee on the revision of the 
major-minor league agreement (that is, of the National association representa- 
tives as well as the major-league representatives) was held in Chicago on June 
25-26, 1956, at which Commissioner Frick brought up the foregoing proposal No. 
-. 

On July 13, 1956, Commissioner Frick issued a report of that meeting, sum- 
marizing action on proposals discussed. This report included the following: 

“Free agent draft: There was considerable discussion concerning this subject, 
with opinion divided. This proposal would provide for a plan by which college, 
high-school and American League players would be subject to draft, a plan 
which is currently operating in professional basketball and football. Members 
of the committee expressed opinion that such a plan would be an effort in the 
right direction; that it would be helpful to the minor leagues. These members 
strongly favored a recommendation that the proposal be submitted for a vote. 
Other members questioned the legality and feasibility of the plan, but indicated 
they would like to make a further study.” 

What happened at the meeting was that after all the representatives on the 
committee had discussed the free-agency draft proposal, I stated that the pro- 
posal was “monstrously illegal.” It seemed to me that this killed the proposal. 
However, it reappeared in the national association annual convention in De- 
cember 1956 as proposed amendment No. 111, as follows: 
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“PROPOSED AMENDMENT NO. 111 
“(Submitted by International League at request of Montreal Club) 


“Amend major-minor league rule 2 (b) by adding thereto the following: 

“ ‘Negotiation rights: Nothing in this rule 2 shall be construed as prohibiting 
major league and national association clubs from claiming the exclusive rights 
to negotiate with free-agent players who have not previously contracted with a 
major league or national association club, provided each such claim is recorded 
pursuant to the procedure and subject to the conditions set forth below.’ 

“1. Notification to player and commissioner: A club desiring the exclusive 
right to negotiate with a player shall give written or telegraphic notification of 
such desire to the player and to the commissioner and the president of the 
national association. ‘The notification given the player shall set forth that the 
club has filed claim with the commissioner to the exclusive right to negotiate with 
him and that the commissioner will notify him as to whether or not its claim 
is allowed. The notification given the commissioner and the president of the 
national association shall set forth the name and address of the player con- 
cerned and the date, or approximate date, the player has or will become 
eligible to sign with a professional baseball club. 

“Awarded of right: Upon receipt of such notification, the commissioner shall 
determine whether any other club has already been awarded the exclusive 
negotiation right for the player concerned, and shall promptly notify the player, 
the club, and the president of the national association whether or not the claim 
of the club currently applying for such right is allowed. In the event the com- 
missioner should simultaneously receive claims from two or more clubs for 
the right to negotiate exclusively with the same player, the right shall be 
awarded by lot among such claiming clubs. 

“3. Limit of five: No club’s negotiation list shall at any time include more 
than five players as to whom it has been awarded exclusive negotiation rights. 

“4. Assignability of right: A club which has been awarded the exclusive right 
to negotiate with a player may assign such right to any major league or national 
association club, for such consideration as the parties may agree upon, through 
execution of the usual assignment agreements. 

“5. Termination of right: The right of any club to negotiate exclusively with a 
player shall terminate when— 

““(a) The player has signed a contract with the the club holding such exclusive 
‘ight or with its assignee; 

“(b) The player has been given written notification by the club of its desire 
to release him unconditionally, copy of which notification must be filed with the 
commissioner and the president of the national association; or 

“(c) Six months have elapsed from date of award of the exclusive right or 
from the date the player first became eligible to sign a professional baseball 
contract, whichever is the later. An exclusive negotiation right which has 
terminated in accordance with the foregoing may not be reasserted by the 
club which originally held such right nor by any other club. 

A session of the national association convention was held on December 5, 1956, 
for a discussion (preliminary to vote on December 6, 1956) of the various pro- 
posed amendments. When the foregoing proposed amendment No. 111 was 
brought up for discussion, nobody had anything to say about it. There were 
several other proposals before the convention which were directed against the 
Pacific Coast Baseball League. As its president, I was most reluctant to say 
anything which might cause additional antagonism to the Pacific Coast League. 
However, in the best interest of baseball, it seemed to be obligatory to speak 
against proposed amendment No. 111. I did so on the basis that it was illegal 
to deprive free-agent players of their natural and constitutional right to 
contract with any club with which they might wish to contract. 

When proposed amendment No. 111 came up before the voting session of the 
convention on December 6, 1956, it was withdrawn. Accordingly, there was no 
discussion or vote upon it. 
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Exurir 2 
Aveust 10, 1954. 
Mr, Grorce M. TRAUTMAN, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Georce: Am writing this to you personally and confidentially. How- 
ever, I have no objection to your dealing with it as you may deem advisable or to 
your communicating any part of it to others if you wish. 

Last Sunday afternoon, in a TV interview Mr. X advocated in particular 
major league taking of Los Angeles and incidentally San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, etc., and as a fundamental reason why that should be done, 
proclaimed that “we have a national game which barely crosses the Mississippi” 
(evidently at St. Louis). That really puts the National Association in proper 
prospective, doesn’t it? However, for possible use in our report, I wonder 
whether you could, without too much trouble, give me the figures as to relative 
attendance and number of players in the National Association and the majors in 
the past 10 years or more. 

I think I did not answer your letter of June 2, regarding your attitude as to 
“necessary reforms” and particularly as to “working agreements.” However, 
you know, I am sure, that I concur 100 percent in all you said. 

You and I rearely differ, but one thing in which we are as far apart as the 
poles is the alleged saving of the minors by the farm system. As you know, from 
the beginning and increasingly as my expectations have been realized, I have 
thought that farm operations would be destructive, converting National Asso- 
ciation clubs from independent, self-reliant, properly operated organizations es- 
tablishing a sound foundation for the “national game,” into stooges for a 16-club 
major oligarchy operating solely (as is natural) in its own selfish interests and 
giving the minors only the inevitable minimum of crumbs. I do not criticize the 
majors for that. I merely deplore the lack of sanity which induced the minors 
not merely to accept but to seek the stoooge role and their own demoralization. 
The majors are to be criticized only for not realizing the enormously wasteful 
costs and the wrecking of their own competition by its multiplication from single- 
club competition to multiclub (farm system) competition, inevitably increasing 
the power and strength of wealthy, well located clubs. 

Farm proponents always point with immense pride and satisfaction to the lowly 
situation of the minors in the depths of the depression. They claim their “finan- 
cial aid” rescued the minors, saved them from extinction. To the extent that 
they actually invested in ownership of minor clubs, I grant that they facilitated 
the minors come-back, perhaps advanced it to a certain extent in time and in 
number. But the minor league situation was not unique—it merely was typical 
of everything, everywhere. Other businesses came back as completely as minor 
league baseball, which would have done likewise. Except as to such ownerships, 
and particularly as respects “working agreements,” the so-called major league 
aid was a tragic farce. I know, because I had to sit by watching it. For piti- 
ful considerations, infinitely less than what they got in the old days from player 
development and sales, and even from the nominal increments on optional assign- 
ments, they turned over to the majors complete control over the player market and 
in many instances of their own operations, and gladly, zealously surrendered 
their independence and accepted peonage. 

Anybody with any sense knows that player development by the majors in- 
evitably costs them immensely more than would their purchase of players de- 
veloped by the minors. Of course, the only place where players can get the 
necessary experience and development is in the minors (except for the up-to-the- 
present inconsequential and inadequate player development in colleges, semipro 
ball, ete.). Because they get their training in the minors some people conceive 
that the players are developed by the minors, but the majors know that it is they 
who are developing the players. Particularly, they are beginning to realize that 
their costs of doing this are extravagantly, in fact insanely, high. 

Many elements enter into these costs: operational losses of owned clubs, 
bonuses, player transportation expense, try-out camps, scouting, payment of 
extra salary to optional players, etc. Of these, the one most easily reduced or 
eliminated is ownership losses. Consequently, you find the ownerships reduced 
from 107 to 47, from 1949 to 1953. They would be greater but for the fact that 
many clubs cannot even be given away. 

Working agreements, however, you find are only reduced to 118 from 137. 
Why? Because, as was pointed out 20 years ago, through working agreements 
a major club gets all the benefits of ownership as concerns control of the players, 
at an absurdly low minimum cost (as concerns the vast majority of working 
agreements) and no risks of operational losses; and also because some of the 
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other costs, such as transportation costs, training camps, etc., can be and have 
been passed over to the minor clubs. Also, since working agreements are equiva- 
lent to wholesale optional assignments (even as to players transferred of record 
and “outright”—which mostly need not be and is not done), without the conse- 
quences which attach to optional assignments, they greatly help to minimize or 
eliminate payment of extra salary to optional players. It is more difficult to 
handle another of the principal cost elements—the bonuses. A variety of expedi- 
ents have been suggested (a so-called “draft” rule applicable to first-year players 
being the latest—and that was a “bonus” rule, not a draft rule) and some have 
been tried out with such obvious unsuccess that they now generally say we have 
been burned plenty and won’t do it any more (?). Presently, the prevailing idea 
seems to be that we will “liberalize” the draft, by getting the right to draft 3 per 
club now subject to loss of 1, which certainly should be cheaper than trying to 
corral every player, paying most of them bonuses, and nursing them over a 4-year 
period. 

An unfortunate but obviously inevitable consequence is that, as you say, “many 
of our people have become accustomed to relying upon the majors for their 
players.” Also, no matter how extreme may be the self-reliance and independence 
of a minor operator, it is unquestionably a fact (not merely, as you say, “an 
argument’) that the independent is unable (as a practical matter) “to sign a 
desirable free agent against the competition of the hordes of major league 
scouts.” <A further consequence you do not mention, but which I am sure you 
know is in the picture, is that the community-minded, fairly well-heeled, local 
sportsmen who formerly could be relied upon to take over, contribute or other- 
wise support minor clubs have more or less found out the difficulties and hard- 
ships they would encounter in minor league operation. So it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and is becoming quite generally impossible to interest them, even in the 
instances where radio and TV have not predominatingly diverted their baseball 
interest to major league ball. 

As you say, “a number of our existing leagues are in real trouble and the 
highest ambition of some of them is to find out a way to stagger to the end of 
the current season.” I am somewhat acquainted with the situation in one of 
those leagues, the Cotton States, a fine league with a record of many years’ 
successful operation. To men it seems a great tribute to the vitality of the game 
and its strong hold upon the affections of small communities that so many of 
those leagues are managing to stagger through to the end of this season—quite 
a few more than I had expected to so do. Certainly those leagues and their 
clubs, and the good people who have carried the burden, should have all the help 
that possibly can be given to enable them to continue operation. I attended a 
number of games at Hot Springs. The club there is (and has been all season) 
hopelessly mired in last place, yet the enthusiasm of the 300 to 500 people in 
attendance far exceeded what I have noted in major league games with 30,000 
attendance. The spirit still is there, at least in Hot Springs. I hope it can be 
retained ; but, unfortunately, I doubt it. Even as a Cardinals working-agreement 
farm this year, it has been a hopeless situation and a real case of “staggering” 
from beginning to end of the season; and anybody who will give the town a ball 
club next season can have it for free with free rent and a mighty nice little ball 
park. 

I wish you could get together and send me a compilation from 1901 through 
1954 of the number of leagues (and clubs, if convenient) which commenced each 
season in the National Association and the number which finished such season 
(if convenient). I assume your National Association history, or records in your 
office, would enable that to be done. 

Reverting to working agreements, they (like optional assignments, player 
limits, etc.) began legitimately, served good purposes, were reasonable, and, if 
they continued so, would be desirable. However, over the years they have be- 
come hopelessly perverted. 

Originally, the minor club gave the higher club merely the right to select a 
player or two, for a consideration for the option and a reasonable price per 
selected player contract; but all the players (including any received by transfer 
from the higher club otherwise than on optional assignment) were the “property” 
of the minor club, which also quite generally was given (as part of the considera- 
tion for the agreement) a first or perhaps second priority on players sent to its 
classification by the higher club. 

Next step put over was a right of the higher club to give the lower club the 
benefit of its scouting system by “recommending” players the higher club did not 
deem qualified for signing by itself. Such players still were supposed to belong 
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to the lower club—not to the higher club. There possibly were a few instances 
of genuine recommendation on that basis; if so, there were not many, nor did 
the situation long endure, for in no time at all the next step was put over, 
whereby the higher club used its officials and employees to sign players to the 
minor club contract, ostensibly as thereupon belonging exclusively to the minor 
club subject only to the right of the higher club to select 1 or 2 players from 
the minor club’s roster for a specified fair and reasonable consideration. 

Next step was to have the option cover the right to take all the players on 
the lower club merely for the initial consideration for the agreement, which 
rarely was more than a nominal sum. Landis intervened to the extent of 
requiring payment of at least $100, a mere trifle, for each player contract 
selected. 

Final set up as far as I have seen appears on page 400 of the Celler com- 
mittee record, between the Yankees and San Francisco, January 17, 1951, which 
Damon Miller testified to be “very limited” (if so, it is only that the option to 
select is limited to two players owned by San Francisco for pretty good prices), 
which gives New York the right to pay bonuses to free agents signed by New 
York on San Francisco contracts or purchased by San Francisco with New York 
money, which players New York had the right to take “at no additional cost.” 
In other words, they were New York players all the time, with the advantage 
that they did not count in New York’s player limits until taken to New York, 
and even that could be dodged by utilizing a covenant in the officially filed work- 
ing agreement to the effect that New York, at no cost of New York to San 
Francisco, “Will be permitted to assign elsewhere players who were ‘nego- 
tiated’ or ‘signed’ by San Francisco in behalf of New York.” Can you imagine 
Landis approving such an agreement? 

However, that was not enough—San Francisco and New York put into a 
“supplemental agreement” of same date what usually (in fact, invariably, in my 
opinion) was a “gentlemen’s understanding” or “coverup arrangement” that 
(1) if San Francisco, with New York’s consent, “desires to dispose of players 
assigned outright by New York, the terms shall be agreed to (i. e., fixed) by 
New York: (2) that San Francisco will be “gnided” by New York in fixing 
salaries of “players assigned to it by New York in which New York may have 
a future interest” (meaning, no doubt, all free agents signed to San Francisco 
contracts by New York, all players purchased by San Francisco with New York 
money, all players assigned “outright” by New York to San Francisco (and no 
doubt “New York” here means any club of the New York farm system); and, 
finally, (3) that if New York did not select a second player from San Francisco’s 
own players, all San Francisco players would remain there except that “this 
understanding will not apply if the players may by such action be made vulner- 
able to acquisition by other clubs” (i. e., be subject to draft). What do you 
suppose would happen to such “vulnerable” players? And what do you suppose 
would have happened if Landis were commissioner and that secret agreement 
had come to his knowledge? I say that was a secret, coverup deal, because 
I can’t imagine any club having the temerity to file it of record. 

I agree with you that, under existing conditions, a complete prohibition against 
working agreements would hurt more than it would help. Not, however, if 
effective only a reasonable period of years in the future. 

I also agree that the working agreement situation can be improved from the 
financial angle. I sent you the record containing the committee’s ideas on that 
subject, but, of course, you don’t even read that stuff, so when Phil Piton phoned 
for information as to whether we had any thoughts on the subject, I sent him 
an excerpt from that record, so presume you have gotten it from him. As you 
say, that probably won’t stop “under-the-table payments” to nullify any action 
that may be taken. There is so much “under-the-table” stuff that I guess the 
boys have come to like it. Landis and I just about ended it, but from what I 
hear (without snooping around in the slightest degree, for it no longer is any 
responsibility or concern of mine), the undercover dealings are back with a 
vengeance. 

Reverting to the San Francisco-New York “supplemental agreement.” it is 
one of the drollest situations of which I ever have heard that Paul Fagan, a 
gentleman of the highest honor and certainly as sensitive as any man could 
be to any question as to his keeping a verbal gentleman’s agreement did not 
know (I presume) that, ordinarily, the beneficiary does not insist upon having 
it put in writing and trusts to the other’s honor. for their mutual benefit as an 
aid to avoiding disclosures and penalties. It also pitifully exemplifies the sorry 
state of affairs that Fagan, a multimillionaire, evidently felt constrained, in 
order to compete with his Pacific Coast League associates, to use New York 
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money for bonuses to free agents and purchase price of player contracts. It 
would be understandable if the present San Francisco “little corporation” with no 
funds were constrained to do that, but, so far as I can figure it out, with Fagan 
doing it, it merely shows to what extremes even millionaire club owners are 
forced by the prevailing player-market situation. 

And that brings me to the opinion I have had for many years, that a remedy 
must be found for that player situation if the national association is to prosper, 
and that it is, in fact, perilous for the welfare of all professional baseball, 
though I also think it would be a blessing rather than a hardship if some com- 
petent lawyer took the situation into the courts and got it wiped out (as I 
believe he could, notwithstanding the recent Supreme Court decision). Un- 
fortunately, however, I doubt that there is any disposition on the part of those 
who control the situation to remedy it. Also, even more unfortunately, I be- 
lieve that even were the situation completely remedied, the radio and TV com- 
petition the minors face, and which I think is more apt to get worse rather than 
better, still would present an insurmountable obstacle to successful operation 
for most clubs of the national association. That problem is, as you say, “the 
principal factor in our present dilemma,” and how to devise a solution accept- 
able to those in baseball who could voluntarily control it (but won’t), or to 
the Justice Department and the courts, who control the making of a contract 
by the baseball organization, which would end or satisfactorily alleviate the 
situation, is a thing to which I have yet to find or hear the answer. 

I do not think the national association ever has been confronted with a situ- 
ation more desperately serious. It is fortunate only in that it still has some 
little time (but only a few years) in which to strive to find right answers to its 
problems, and in that it has in-you a leader who has done, and will continue to 
do, everything humanly possible to avert disaster. My hope is that you, some- 
how, will be successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE M. O’Connor. 


FELLER Says Batt TRUST OFFERS YOUTH ONLY A |)e©AD-ENp STREET 
By Joe King 


Bob Feller charges the baseball trust with leading American youth down a 
“dead-end street” by narrowing opportunity in the game, rather than expanding 
it. 

“They have now shrunk the minors to 28 leagues, an absurdly low total,” the 
president of the players’ association noted. “This has happened in a period of 
tremendous growth in population, and expansion in virtually all business 
enterprises. 

“The baseball business failed to match this progress. The game is offered 
to fewer cities, because of major league control of the minors. On the other 
end, we have more boys than ever before learning the game on an organized 
basis under sponsorship of many youth groups. Most of these boys are being 
offered only a dead-end street, because of the strangling of the minors. Some- 
body should find a road for them soon.” 


NO PLANNING 


Feller stressed his do-nothing picture of the 16 magnates: “After the war, 
everybody was mad for sports and baseball reached a peak at the box office. 
However, there was no planning to maintain this market, no survey to re- 
allocate and expand the majors or the minors, and no effective program to 
encourage kid baseball.” 

On this topic, Feller doubtless will draw anguished squawks once more from 
the magnates, who have viewed “the American boy” as their own special ora- 
torical theme. 

The player president stopped here on a national tour to promote youth ae- 
tivities for an electronics firm. He has been with the American boy and 
amateur baseball organizers in 60 cities. 

What’s his remedy? Bust the trust, in brief. 


CITIZENS FRANCHISES 


“Tt is wrong,” he explains, “for the 16 major league owners to have absolute 
control over the means to play and the number of jobs available. 
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“If we could enable local committees and citizens to own franchises and hire 
players free of big-league subjection, I am sure we could establish 25 more 
minor leagues within 3 years. 

“IT know there is great enthusiasm and funds for baseball on the local level, 
but nobody in this country likes to deal with a corporation, as represented by 
the baseball-chain system. People do like to deal with people, if they can go in 
business for themselves.” 


FRATERNAL WATCHDOG 


Feller would limit each major-league club to control of 40 players, rather than 
hundreds, and in time make possible a third major league. 

What can his association do about it? 

“We are not mad at anybody,” he opened. “We are not interested in labor- 
union status, but will remain a fraternal organization. We do not believe in 
collective bargaining on salary in our field. We are not trying to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley. But we are agreed that we have to firm up our own group to 
act more in the role of watchdog on our game. 

“We strongly want to have a voice in naming the commissioner, if he is 
going to be represented as the leader of all baseball. If the minors can be 
restored to a private-enterprise basis, they should have a vote, too. The base- 
ball owners, who hire the commissioner, tell us we can’t do that, because they 
have their money invested. The players only have their futures invested.” 

Firing a closing blast on this subject, Feller says: “Baseball has a sig- 
nificance beyond its economic value, anyway. If the owners plead for less than 
100 percent liability to the Nation’s laws, then they ought to offer something in 
return that will express the American way of life. 

“Instead, they are expanding from a monopoly into an international cartel, 
with control of Caribbean baseball, too, and an eye on Japan for action there 
when profitable.” 





Wuy Nor Tuirp LEAGUE TO KEEP MAJors ON TOES * 
By Joe King 


The projected Giant and Dodger shifts to California have provoked searching 
thoughts on a third major league. Phil Wrigley, for one, has suggested that 
competition might be good for the baseball business. Why not? Competition 
in other enterprises generally forces upgrading in the product, and benefits the 
the customer. 

As it is, we must take the assurance of 16 major-league magnates with a 
monopoly of players that they run the best possible baseball world. At least 
it’s the only one. A third league is unfeasible, most of them contend. Cyni- 
cally, it would be naive to expect another answer. Each franchise is at peak 
value so long as they are only 16, in the market demanding more. 

Practically, the owners are not a scrounging group. Most of them do not 
have to live on baseball, nor do they grasp for profits. Several even seem 
convinced that they are the guardians of the national game. 

Wrigley has pinpointed their fault—and his—as an absence of planning. 
Perhaps that is the best reason for enabling others, with foresight, to attempt 
a third league. Meanwhile, however innocently contrived, their stranglehold 
permits the 16 to enjoy security. There is always some place else to move. 

For lack of a third league, Los Angeles and San Francisco must underwrite 
stadium subsidies at taxpayer expense to lure franchise owners. Without such 
handouts, these poor cities could offer only the third and sevent most populous 
centers in the country. 


WAIT-AND-HOPE GROUP 


Minneapolis, with an unobstructed-view stadium, no horse betting, and an 
area with more people than there are in any of four major-league cities, is in 
the wait-and-hope group. Brooklyn, which contributed handsomely to Dodger 
profits in recent years, seems headed for the frustration category, too. There 
are enough places to man a sound six-club major. Wrigley likes that size. 
AL-—NL brass insists there are not enough players to man 2 leagues, much less 8. 

In rebuttal, Bob Fellsr has asked how the majors can expect tv develop a 
larger pool of players while they decrease the number of minor leagues, which 
are the training grounds. 
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Ford Frick informed the Celler subcommittee that there was a record number 
of 7,500,000 amateur players in the country, but did not mention the constriction 
of opportunity in the minors. Frick, however, is strongly for a third league. 

Wrigley takes another slant. The big-business executive has said that 16 
major clubs do not provide enough jobs at the top, with good pay, to attract 
hordes of propects. He wants a third league. 


CHAIN-SYSTEM EVIL 


The key to the third league is the loosening of the AL—-NL monopoly of 
players. An owner can tie up a boy for 7 years in a chain system. He can 
claim at very low price any prospect discovered by an independent operator. 

Obviously, local capital and enthusiasm for baseball are frozen out by this 
vassal status to the big league corporation. 

Frank Shaughnessy, International League president, is one who believes local 
interest can be revieved. He proved it at the high triple A level, by finding 
3,000 stockholders in Buffalo, N. Y., and 3,000 more in Rochester, N. Y., to float 
teams after farm clubs pulled out. 

Shaughnessy is willing to try to swing a third league. All he asks, in effect, 
is freedom from the major draft which steals top prospects, providing that his 
owners can satisfy players that they are making big league money. 

Why not change the rules, in baseball or in Congress, to let Shaughnessy 
compete? If he is wrong, the 16 owners will wind up with all the players, as 
usual. If he is right, they may learn a great deal about the value of planning 
their businesses. 
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Boston Celtics Basketball Club, Inc.—Statement of statistics, income and ez- 


penses of fiscal year ended May 31, 1957 


A. Number of players under contract (receiving salary during 


Te cd a caice aaa ies sais een nna ache ceaitetiglea Maa 12 

PAM i ee None 
Cc. All salary payments are considered as terms of player con- 

Seles sees DONG. oS bona coco heetecnaaeeenees ra None 

D. Number of leagues games played during season_____ copes 34 

Paid attendance for home games during season_______--_____-_~- 278, 657 

Payments as association share of receipts regular season______ $18, 545. 43 


Payments as association share of receipts playoff (admis- 


UY iS cits cc sans shintla aad ceca eats eee sevtcainsnapitoe DOC nS ae 73, 263. 63 


E. Gross operating income: 


Games played at home (net of admission, tax, arena rental, 





association share, and visiting team share, schedule I___ 325, 977. 04 
Games away-_-_-- ss esa pi Stace il anaemia aaa na 0 
Exhibition games and other nonassociation games (net)__.. 5,398. 89 
Sale of radio or TV rights (ineluding 50 percent on 

NEN i ea ia cen i teas hea ie cinta vaio od eat ner cence aes eae aaa ae 17, 952. 53 
(iene: fe of eS... eee None 
URINE | BOUIN ao cin scents ds creias an ist scicene a beneesacnisianonie mab eeapemaeeaamaa aie 3, 471. 77 

ORS) SOOM. GOOTEEIRE SCONE oo. oii cucmanick omen 352, 800. 25 

F. Gross operating expense (excluding of arena renatl and NBA 
share) : 
ee I lca ienecnenasccceesoeieceinced dk aaeheeaaaty _.._ 128, 602. 08 
Pinvene WOmUn CON. 8 a. ae eet ee oes None 
METERS WAGERS CO Rcin tc csidnsutbnninchnsintichemmlinnate nessa 25, 000. 04 
CERIO ODIO Saiki ecindilisicidilRimecn mibiinddeninntattinghitaliaitetaais 152, 731. 3: 
Cost of players’ contracts (sales and exchange) _-__._______ (500. 00) 





Total gross operating expenses (exclusive of rental and 





ORT SN i cela ca til Sein thoes ten iD icin dicen ee! 305, 833. 50 
©. “Raine TAG os en ES nn raeneteenn None 
ee ED = inc coleciinincccensdiciacptaecnencmieann nectoanbeamntiremeencammateiiidianina eat None 
So UD: I sac cicinsicts cinta ccnntaaniindiconstacchyecegilapsledeeicicticiaaemsiie naan 46, 966. 73 
Income from home games (excluding admission tax) -..._..______ 519, 927. 64 

Deductions: 
I A icra ne BE  cctcrecnece ee 102, 141. 54 
Association share regular season__........_____________ 18, 545. 43 
Association share of playoff season_.__..._.......________ 73, 263. 63 
Wiereie ‘tenis ehire sc. icn a i eee None 
"ROC -GOGOCRONG a ori cet Se ee iccmmetone 193, 950. 60 
Total income from home games, less deductions_________ 32), 977. 04 


Zo 


JUNE 19, 1957. 
INGER CORP. 
Bueter Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GENTLEMEN: From the records of the Zollner Pistons, we have prepared the 
attached statistical information as requested of the National Basketball As- 


sociation member teams by the Committee on the Judiciary, 


House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
_Inasmuch as we have not made a complete audit or independent verifica- 
tion, no accountant’s opinien is supplied or intended. 


SANrorD, Meyers & DEWALD, 
Certified Public Accountants 
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Statistical information prepared for the Committee on the Judiciary, House 


of Representatives, 





United States—Zoliner Pistons, Fort Wayne, Ind. 












































1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 =| 1956-57 
season season season season | season 
baleen ——~,— 
Item 3 (a): 
Number of players under | 
nee rete 10 10 10 10 10 
Total salaries, exclusive of | 
Se eo | $75,370.73 $90, 142. 89 $94, 734. 45 $96, 636.42 | $100, 964. 67 
Mean average. .....-..--...- $7, 537.07 | $9, 014. 29 $9, 473. 45 $9, 663. 64 $10, 096. 47 
Median average. aban $8, 500. 00 $9, 000. 00 $8, 500. 00 $8, 250. 00 $7, 600. 00 
Item 3 (b): Losses have been 
incurred each year, as shown. 
These have required deficit 
financing, and no dividends | 
have ever been paid_.........- lnnabcnmacbunian| + onascbamsadsilwsosidsonensdeloccsnnsepasins Serer 
Item 3 (ce): | 
Number of players receiving 
bonuses... .- idan tits chadivesciapbiatabataig 1 6 ll 6 
Average annus il bonus paid 
to players receiving bo- | 
OOM ccside neu tecesern tke (1) | $2, 500. 00 $916. 67 $886. 36 | $375. 00 
Item 3 (d): | 
Total games played an- | 
hla 87 | 83 90 97 79 
Paid attendance at home | 
arena annually ............ | (‘) | 113. 889 94, 641 135, 494 94, 228 
Annual payments of asso- | 
ciation share of gate re- | 
Reise deriidies trachea | $18, 059. 40 $10, 498. 90 $19, 497. 28 $29, 510. 87 | $9, 544.77 
= ————————S==_|EW~_UBR=E=R™PBBnDh9naBananana===|=|==| EI k—_——————SSS_—_  SY—— ————————————————— 
Item 3 (€ | 
Gross annual operating in- | 
come: | | 
Games played at home. - | $181, 217.56 | $97, 689.76 $95, 156. 12 $131, 060, 53 $120, 351. 25 
Games played away (1) 8, 603. 70 31, 926. 45 | 22, 054, 44 9, 243. 09 
Exhibition and other | } 
nonassociation games-_-} 13, 354. 40 20, 234. 82 12, 159. 10 11, 983. 70 | 2, 898. 66 
Sale of radio and tele- | 
vision rroadcasting | 
rights sehekodilase 2, 000. 00 3, 276. 30 12, 833. 34 11, 333. 33 17, 000. 00 
Concession sales or | 
DIE ing Math sie 12, 214. 78 10, 318. 01 7, 849. 28 9, 318. 47 7, 072. 98 
Other income...........- 1, 500. 00 1, 625. 00 3, 500. 00 | 3, 500. 00 2, 000. 00 
tics tentecatitncddiemsincaidclon | _ 210, 236 74 141, 747. 50 163, 424, 2 189, 250. 47 158, 5 565, g& 
Gross annual operating ex- | 
onses: | 
Players’ salary costs. ....} 75, 370, 7% 90, 142. 89 94, 734. 45 96, 636. 42 100, 964. 67 
Players’ bonus costs | 3, 550. 00 2, 500. 00 5, 500. 00 9, 750. 00 2, 250. 00 
Administrative salary 
ensts 0 0 0 0 0 
Other expense Ss. -| 148, 433.98 | 99, 556. 7 82, 549. 60 | 97, 075. 22 74, 883.14 
Total.-..=. onnscf 927; 304: 72 192, 199. 66 | 182, 784. 05 | 203, 461. 7 178, 097. 81 
Be ikdinniasacsaniael Sete (50, 452. 07) | (19, 359. 76) (14, 211. 17) ~ (19, 531. 83) 
Cost of players’ contracts | 
aati a 54, 000. 00 8, 850. 00 6, 000. 00 | 5, 500. 00 5, 100. 00 
ee: | (71,067.97)! (89, 802.07) | (25, 350. 76)| (19, 711.17)} (24, 631. 83) 
RE PR eaicdrnnwancosace | 0 Pah 0 0 
i icngioctcsimnecdaubuntoten | (71, 067. | (19, 711. 17) (24, 631. 83) 





1 Not available. 








(25, 359. 76) 
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MINNEAPOLIS BASKETBALL CORP. 


Operating statement fiscal year ended July $1, 1957 


Income: 
eR IN AI a isisictcticcieirens wits ncititecincinainctnicag lithiasis blk Seer a ain $9, 117. 15 
PRB Clar LORSAO WO IOG ie ke ireiitied ani, 95, 980. 06 
Cp ES ee Te 4, 599. 60 
WPA DibVSTs. DORI... ncncnmitectsddanneilainnesenen baen doe 6, 250. 00 
i cnciccsiitctisititicsicnniitianieinitiantintatinntanegiinaniage ada iie 6, 427. 33 
BAGO Gh CeleVisio®. TIPDIEQ..nccnnnmcccennnmnnementilitabedia 20, 000. 00 
Miipesiiqneous iNc0MNe.. on sinensis linn neediness 1, 129. 20 
PN i caine tang aa ca 148, 503. 34 
LAMM GMBOCIRTION BOI. o nin ani cin cnescsecssetine~ene 9, 751. 93 
ict avis oxenapletatnriactelamsghuns a ppestinetint ciiiiahiiaehepeicninaiabacaapa: aintailaliel 133, 751. 41 
Playing expenses: 
SOD CURA ORD CTE COUNT visviscisisiciicnictesiesenin ccna ninemsn 90, 323.18 
i. snsussisttncnsnicheduionttatiirdmmemaidh cola tiileabinias laid teade 6, 250. 00 
COREG AG NR, CN Siig enirencyntstiin trees atawcaaninntaadainiblalieta 62, 520. 04 
Iii cicteorelienrne-sxsmstatnsieceesmre icici nlli latte Tasca 159, 093. 22 
Administrative empentes sists tt lt ee ei SF . 40, 181. 98 
Re rE ices enc seers sice snap esiicitintinncanicsonenicabisinctnanehaiaaseiablaieatiamaaiaaaiealeeannl 65, 523. 79 
POO CO assis sisi sities reemneniensentintitoeiicsiniinilinidiicninniiiladhanagab sania. aaa 15. 00 
DU VIGOR ic cine ei bakin edd citiahldnin SN heed eee None 


1 Player procurement included, $490.04. 
2 Administrative salaries included, $22,740.19. 


Players under contract fiscal year ended July 31, 1957 


TRREROOE OF DUR GORD assis ccs vicrinenntn stati incessant inte enion denna 11 
I vss rinse sieeniandinstgianicitsticoimaameeiememia maaan $81, 323.18 
Piayon DOG... ccc nnnc nc anninnomeniatedanmmammnad 6, 250. 00 

I on son 0s coves sevasiosenien snsan exes avaaubichaatcrecammey sabia tS acer emis oenaeegiiednaatemmmiaaaae 87, 573. 18 


CINCINNATI ROYALS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 31, 1957. 
Mr. Maurice Popo.orr, 
National Basketball Association, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Maurice: As requested in your letter of August 21, following is the 
‘nformation for the 1956-57 season similar to that previously given you for the 
calendar years 1952 through 1956. 


3a Numper Of PIAVErS. WUEOE CONIA CRa non kccccmnsmecmene 10 
OEE, EE, EIEN TIE aciconactadassslanotsch diudideeapacgthinchnsatieniaeeclameen $75, 000 

3b BYU) GEG i cst echelon tat, cia ia tad None 
PaOPtners GrawiiGe.. 6 <—cccctaccnctanmacdodsettasentictamemed None 

3e Bea. IRIN NRIs nen sence italian ee eeabea eadhad aided None 
3d “ROCHT SUIDGW DING OO si eee a eee 72 
PUREE ~ EI Riis catcctcciccccctctnccrnssepteabeniipatdininmiasiadiaied abdaiaaiaaaaenaee 83, 300 
BORGO . COG ga iininceowisiciscqusccanstimaaetieniblamaninne amd $6, 200 

Se (1) Grom onerstuar incuiee.. sa a eee $184, 500 
(2) Grose Gnerating: Cineieen. 6 3s sccecinscene tee $202, 000 

aI RRO Tn NN a None 
Uy eR eRReRennaeD RIN a ee ee eee None 


COOP pennies * COURS i a ene ees None 
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Players under contract fiscal year ended July 31, 1957—Continued 


Gross annual operating income: 


einai dcdcieans ds uGamianin abou: avdounin inthe $112, 000 
POR RRC a ee en 18, 000 
Renesas. ue ca erttetrcnannlcaenacnsameniine he aR: Batted Ls 6, 200 
me RO ir cite eerrrenserentiieaund se -o0s5s Ls 87, 800 

ae ere Ra ici ited inscemionnnintieiaatatatecsiientccrat Ads that None 

1c Exhibition and nonassociation games._.....-.--__-__-______ 138, 600 

Fe ND se ica ceteaeiectaiiadastnsensnrtcrcnnnarnaeensesioempameul Lt ikke dae 15, 000 

OSA anicctist nninernahiiinsaiansestlicinaraiecedicum tas ud dn tek) TOS DU 438, 500 


Gross annual operating expenses: 


Sy ee epeil  L aaeeN elat . 75, 000 


ed RONG ONG erect ccics 6 eeeenne ssetabe None 
2c Administrative. salaries..................--- isc oeege cs cette ote Vone 
Rr ect eidiacieas snstiniadetn « ROE 


We trust this will give you the information required. 
Sincerely, 
JACK HARRISON. 





St. Louis HAwkKs BASKETBALL CLUups, INc. 
Statement of statistics—Income and expense, fiscal year ended May 31, 1957 


A. Number of players under contract (receiving salary during 
NN ee oi oe las ala iermenavenieeaaianentnanaiiiens a aetiiniaoaent iecakee 12 


Set nO 00s ORICON caer aeeminemnrlaneninaineeimdepisiendil None 
©. Bonus payments to players (all salary payments are considered as 
ne Oe IE aortic bObda bab bean None 
D. Number of league games played during season: 
1. Paid attendance for home games___.__.______-_- 154, 923 
2. Payments of National Basketball Association share of 
receipts, regular season___-_- $8, 149 


E. Gross operating income: 


Games played at home, schedule 1___-___-____--~_- —- _._ $213, 639 
ae es... ee een ere ae eee 0 
Exhibition games and other nonassociation games (net)-— eee 16, 694 


ae OL cae fees... scans po adbeipanntontoinnaensna 20, OOO 


Sale of TV rights____-_- et a Ie ae aa Be 23, 500 
Sale of programs and promotion____-_--~ ie 30, 056 
mn? I sac cetera cian eres gi a aE None 

Total gross operating income____- ee {eee 308, S89 


F. Gross operating expenses: 


peayere nelary..costa.....s6ccc cen cn da deta aise a ticle a ed. 92,518 
Players’ bonus costs__-- is’ tbl sane weed Giealkens. wae. ~ None 
paaniatrative. GRIATy CORE oon elk eis aceite 17, 000 
I a 144, 45¢ 
Cost of players’ contracts (sales or exchanges) —---___------- —1, 900 


Total gross operating expenses (exclusive of rental and 
National Basketball Association share)... _--- 


at rn et EN nents ct eae 
I SBA 9s trash Stee i rage On a etches anion 
PLO OR ee sere rene eee Rare 


2u2, 


252, 077 


51, 812 
418 
None 
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Statement of income, home games, year ended May 31, 1957 





Income from home games (exclusive of admission taxes)_...._____-- $267, 987 
Deductions : 

Se PIU scrapes cnet edad ential aioe 46, 199 

Association share, regular season_.._...........-.......--.....- 8, 149 

MPRINC RING CORT BURT ieee None 

TIC I  essccanicetsinciptresnninteniesnitinsileniadtiensinichniioniieesnditeinsnice aaa i dale ie ee 54, 348 

Net income from home games less listed deductions_._.ccc....__ 213, 639 




















Central New York Basketball, Inc. (Syracuse) 
| Ot ase : i - Bi | ‘| ee 
Description | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
i 1951-52 | 1952-53 1953-54 | 1954-55 1955-56 
ft ; = y Indy 
j 1. Gross annual operating income: | 
' (a) Games played at home (exclu- | 
' sive of admissions taxes, arena 
: rental, association share and | 
i visiting teams share)__..___.._|$219, 711. 56 |$150, 484.05 |$135, 958. 41 /$131, 491. 40 | $139, 806. 66 
' (b) Games played away-._-_...-- : 0 2, 000. 00 3, 200.00 | 3,000.00 2, 000. 00 
(c) Exhibition and other nonasso- 
ciation games - - _| 30,904. 58 17, 897. 84 1, 145.15 6, 337. 63 5, 862. 25 
(d) Sale of radio or television broad- 
casting rights. --.... 5, 885.00 | 6,000.00 13, 750. 00 23,750.00 | 13,783.33 
i (e) Concession sales or rental, ifany | 0 0 0 0 0 
; (f) Other income --_..._-- eae | 9,793.10 | 12, 495. 65 45,397.75 | 34, 472. 06 46, 076. 40 
266, 294. 24 188, 877. &4 | 202, 451.31 9, 06. 08 207, 528. 64 
j 2. Gross annual operating expenses: T3865 | a 


(a) Players’ salary costs __...-| 70,825.00 | 76,284.57 | 70, 790.33 | 89,922.78 | 90, 200.00 
; F | 2 100.00 0 0 | 0 
35,051.64 | 45,653.84 | 36,307.98 39, 012. 55 


j (6) Players’ bonus costs 
(c) Administrative costs___- 

















(d) Other expenses........---.---- | 87,775.90 | 85,067.15 | 85,372.56 | 95, 212. 40 
268, 509.17 | 201, 212. 11 | 201, 511. - 32 | 211, 603. 32 | | 224, 424. 95 
3. Cost of players’ contracts- 1 me o. | , 0 a o 0 a De os ae 
4. Income taxes___- : 162. 25 203. 52 | 85. 96 “ 86 | 320. 13 
5. Dividends paid : 0 0 0 0 
6. Retained earnings (or deficits) —.. 0 | 0 } 0 | 0 0 
New York KNICKERBOCKERS 
Net income, fiscal year 1957 
Income: 
Receipts from ticket sale (net of admissions taxes) --._.____-___ $403, 841. 81 
ER CU gi id tit wate Reicia te baiedenin tensa naam 11, 200. 00 
OOS CR ii icp enschede geniasc amascnndaiainaiebnima mae 49, 363. 64 
ACN, CON | UG oi cet crcnsecrciecn anceps cereals hoes iene eae 5, 266. 26 
OUR INN caiaask cain sd cdecdocig actin tachi Leta ek htphhtinnk siprilcaeceedaca 469, 671. 71 
TEAS rtrd SURI ans crcseieiranatiniiaiialaeeds 31, 266. 62 
RON TO nissan sescssviesiesnsosan-pisia tn thomsivdlig egupeseashinibirpgiane eaaatapanira aaa 438, 405. 09 
; Expenses : 
i Cost of personnel (ticket sellers, ticket takers, ushers, special 
WOOO. CO ss ok ee het eeenee 30, 897. 87 
SRT CTR A iis i cece tierce 125, 731. 30 
en ak Wid S i O, ciais cicctecrassniablicnines pass daceibumnuceatae 75. 00 
RCE AGT GT a | COT ai teehee is ies weceeisaeeemaieeae 22, 500. 00 
maces 2Or Olen CONIIERR ge oa a ae 12, 500. 00 
Be COS CI aii cisticcceccictecedamaeel 9, 808. 74 
Training camp and equipment expense____--_______.___-______ 9, 722. 55 


I REG BN asinine cites asiatnaimcunaciee 25, 785. 57 
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Net income, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


Hxpenses—Continued 
I i sa os caine been pipiacintnieetnsagh mnanubtn eee oman 
NONI Se balitimndcaeaiainieiminintion 
I lai iN ici sich aac ennai ilaaieematcicatamnlinnele 
Miscellaneous operating expense_____...._-------_----------- 
a ND NG I se corteererenien cee enennenermn amsencilinbthitnesiibihd 
Armory expense—rent, light, and heat___---_-__---_-___~-~-- _ 
nN I cis icaiciceststinesinenctnnionisncsineeciniiacigaiinet 
I Ss iccncasiciectigitaisiereienisnitiheinnlniinies teccipeeieaianinitatntiavtinns 


I a sh ws coca geen mana 
neeenen. Gepartiment 5 PORSC=---s- aun. nn nee nn ene 


Se eA sae re rlicela sieprttlinincun es wtenrect nbeate se wines alae keene ntoninlaaennen 


NN Bg | i ee 





3, 286. 70 
35, 530. 42 
29, 652. 92 

6, 352. 90 

1, 688. 99 

6, 161. 76 
11, 072. 54 

353. 95 


331, 121. 21 


20, 305. 78 


351, 426. 99 
86, 978. 10 


1No rent or any part of Madison Square Garden general overhead or administrative 


salaries included in above expense. 
operations would have resulted in a loss. 


Net income, fiscal years 1952 through 1956 


Had this overhead or rent been charged for each game, 








7" i 
| 1952 E: 1953 | 9 1954 1955 
| | | 
scitiieaiel — + aka 
Income: | | 
Receipts from ticket sale (net of ad- | 
missions taxes) ........---- $242, 958. 94 |$320, 149. 64 |$303, 703. 90 ~ 021. 
Radio rights__. 14, 083. 46 3. 26 11, 400. 00 1, 966. 


47, 540.00 | 

4, 335.77 | 
308, 918. 17 
38, 999. 56 


Television rights _ _ 
Exhibition games, etc _ _- 





Total... — 
Less NBA assessments. -- 


269, 918. 61 


8 ae ee eee oe 


351, 734. 96 | 


Expenses: 
Cost of personnel (ticket sellers, ticket 
takers, ushers, special police, etc.)...| 23, 285. 54 
Team compensation 91, 432. 16 | 
Team bonus-_- Sdubuas cdekbaal 
Purchase of players’ contracts.......- , 
Bonus for signing contracts 4, 500. 00 
Player development expense 
Training camp and equipment expense 
Publicity and advertising 
Ticket printing peat 
Preparation and cleaning-.--...-.-- 
Travel expense _- o- | 
Miscellaneous operating expense 


2,500.00 | 2,000.00 
7, 500. 00 


_ 


6, 933. 08 8, 076. 61 10, 863. 47 
17, 240. 69 23, 093. 87 18, 209. 39 
5, 605. 94 5, 639. 68 6, 227. 64 
26, 313. 07 28, 645. 84 29, 0! 50. 27 
20, 926. 32 25, 078. 90 
3, 145. 32 


5, 700. 


Exhibition game expense - - 1, 448. 65 | i, 167. 49 708.67 | 1,411. 
Armory expense—rent, light, heat_ 9, 490. 95 | , 421. = 7, 768.51 | 5, 899. 
Preliminary game expense cient 380. 00 | re 547.4 10, 506.82 | 12, 635. 
Basketball clinic. ___- ; 1, 227. 05 1, 595. $0 1, 377. 40 | 287. 
Playoff game expense, out-of-town. 5,558.81 | 3, 936. 74 817.70 345. 


Total direct expense __- _..--| 217, 487.58 | 253,052.76 | 259, 704. 02 





Basketball department expense--.-- 6, 389. 44 7, 059. 62 9, 168. 50 12, 636. 
I iii ciirirernneininneennel 223, 877. 02 260, 112, 38 | "268, 872. 52 | 281, 443. 
Net income from operations !__.....- | 46,041.59 “91, 622. 58 77 | 548. 30 | 13, 788, 


' | 





54,458.70 | 46, 700. 00 ee 3. 
4, 465. 00 | 7,344.23 12, 118. 


| 393, 626. 60 | "369, 148. 13 | 432, 480. 
41, 891.64 | 22,727.31 | 37,248. 


346, 420. 82 | 395, 231. 


27, 830.60 | 26,564.06 | 28,014. 
95, 804.99 | 105, 350.53 | 101, 804. 
500. 
5, 000. 
850. 00 | ; 2, 500. 
5,200.75 | 2,741.99 4, 935. 
10, 700. 
19, 589. 


28, 230. 
24, 599. 54 25, 470. 
4, 662. 13 5,418.03 | 5, 782. 





268, 806. 


85 | $392, 266. 61 


75 | 
33.| 48, 875. 00 
55 | 6, 490. 30 


48 | 447,631.91 
95 | 23, 564.31 
53 | 424, . 067. 60 


47 | 27,890.51 
07 | 114, 353, 46 


00 Peres é 

00 4, 000. 00 
00} 5,500.00 
01 6, 720. 64 


35 10, 905. 33 
01 24, 578. 89 
. 84 | 3, 299. 33 


65 32, 007. 04 


00 30, 144. 00 
65 7, 112. 95 
73 | 712.2 

37 5, 910. 64 
‘ 11, 716. 02 
50 416. 50 
57 ‘ ai 


61 | 285, 267. 52 
57 18, 693. 66 





18 | ~ 303, 961. 18 


35 | 120, 106. 42 


1 No’rent or any part of Madison Square Garden general overhead or administrative salaries included in 


above expenses. 
would have resulted in a loss and 1955 and 1956 would have about broken even. 


(Mr. Podoloff subsequently submitted the following :) 


Had this overhead or rent been charged for each game, operations for 1952, 


1953, and 1954 
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Boston CELTICS BASKETBALL CLUB, INC. 


Statement of statistics, income, and expenses, comparative, 1952-56 


Fiscal years ended May 31— 









































1952 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
A. Number of players under contract (receiving 
salary during season) -.-............--- 10 | 12 | 11 | 12 10 
B. Dividends to stockholders. - - .- None} None; None| None | None 
C. All salary payments are considered as terms of | 
player contract: Bonus payments-- ell None | None | None | None None 
D, Number of league games played during ses ason _ - - 33 | 29 | 30 32 30 
Paid attendance for home games during | | 
SL: is %: citowrctapivrete aha otieabete ---| 135,998 | 138,631 | 155,800 | 164,617 172, 030 
Payments | as association share of receipts, | | 
regular season... _- | 6,553 | $7,885 | $9,985 | $11,654| $13, 580 
Payments as association share of rece ipts, 
playoff admissions. ..._..._.- 5 ale ieee aeekeine 7, 120 23, 501 15, 768 22, 070 13, 195 
E. Gross operating income: 
Games played at home (net of admissions | 
tax, arena rental, association share, and | 
visiting team share, schedule I)....._...._. | $123, 500 | $166, 318 | $158, 630 | $187, 348 $215, 857 
i ooo cc dop a catnees | 0 0 0 0 
Exhibition games and other nonassociation | | 
games (net) _.._.._.--- 7, 880 12, 511 5,083 | 9,062 6, 379 
Sale of radio or television rights ‘(including 50 | | 
Sa | 0 | 7,273 | 14,550| 27,550 22, 977 
Concession sale or rental.....................-... None None | None | None None 
Re eiccetaansdonansctee Galdeakiontaa 1, 337 | 4, 548 | 1, 529 | 1, 705 2, 266 
Total gross operating income..............-- | 132, 717 | 190,650 | 179, 792 225, 665 5 | 247, 479 
F, Gross operating expenses (exclusive of arena | | | 
rental and National Basketball Association | | 
share: | | 
Players’ salary costs (including surplus ad- 
justments) oo : 92,574 | 95,833 108, 821 101, 510 106, 448 
Players’ bonus costs---.-- = oe None | None None None | None 
Administrative salary costs. .-...._- 7 None | None | None None | None 
Other expenses_._- 90, 173 98, 444 104,356 | 92,803 | 104,679 
Cost of players’ contracts (sales and exchange) - 14, 001 | 1, 500 | 20, 000 (2, 500) 1, 000 


Total gross operating expenses (exclusive 
of rental and National Basketball Asso- 


| 


ciation share) -- | 196, 748 195, 777 233, 177 191, 813 212, 127 
G. Income taxes = None None None None None 
H. Dividends paid -- a None None None None None 
I. Retained earnings. -- 2 (64,031)| 2 (5,127), 2? (53, 385) 33, 852 35, 352 





1 Nore.—Player salary —_ include surplus adjustments in amount, $4,000, fiscal year May 31, 1955 
and $2,500, fiscal year May 31, 1956 
2 Deficit. 


SCHEDULE I.—Statement of income from home games, comparative, 1952-56 

















1952 | 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 
aamenanananns _ si ceideian puceinndaiatiiicn cciemmpennbtensaniits ache Ral = 
Income from home games (exclusive of admissions | 

We ckbaniasbnndce i ips heh ictnieslaideeidihcnk ce ahead | $167, 927 oem, 056 cane, 316 | om 79, 429 | _ ean Oee 

Deductions: | 
Arena rental ‘ sae --.--| 930,754; 31,352 49, 933 | 70, 651 | 63, 452 
Association share, regular season aiiiaacaa tie 6, 553 | 7, 885 | 9, 985 11, 654 13, 580 
Association share of playoff season... - nasal 7,120; 23,501; 15,768 22,070 | 13, 195 
Visiting team share-.--. --- cicenwipiinn sit | None None | None | None | None 
Total deductions. ...............-...-....- | 44, 427 | 62, 738 | 75,686 | 104,3 90, 227 

Total income from home games, less de- | | 
ductions._. eee teense lo 166, 318 158,630 | 175,054 | 215, 857 


2 ek SAIS SS 
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| Fiscal year 
ended 


10-m 


| period ended | 
| July 31, 1956 | July 31, 1955 | Sept. 30, 1954 | Sept. 30, 19% 








onth 





} 


Fiscal year 
ended 
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Minneapolis Basketball, Inc., operating statement 


Fiscal year 
ended 


Fiscal year 
ended 
53 | Sept. 30, 1952 























Income: 
Exhibition and all-star 
eee os ct et $25, 654. 56 | $48, 311.37 | $63, 599. 68 | $59, 092. 53 $42, 231. 27 
Regular league games__.._--. | 107,915.82 | 97, 095. 69 178, 542. 18 191, 264. 47 | 
Playoff games___......--.--- | 8, 840. 91 17,210.51 | 49,680.27 | 31, 078. 2% 
National Basketball Asso- | | | 
ciation players’ bonus.._._-/ 3, 500.00 | 6, 000, 00 | 17, 500. 00 16, 500. 00 14, 725. 00 
Program advertising........- | 9, 555. 89 | 7, 738. 72 5, 394. 74 5, 577. 11 12, 000. 00 
Radio and television rights-_} 40, 333. 33 | 45, 356. 73 | 21, 750. 00 | 26, 325. 00 12, 000. 00 
1952 postseason tour -- iceteakehunecttewsupe 22, 452. 39 
Miscellaneous income. -. ---- | 870.06 | 595. 19 1, 490. 72 527. 66 3, 914. 50 
Coupon books unredeemed--}..........---- 11, 143, 90 | 18, 912. 40 |..... Ee 
Sale of player’s contract... _- eee epainceages 1, 000.00 |_. rn 
RO iieeicnist taeda ste. 196, 670.57 | 233, 452.11 | 357, 869.99 | 330, 365.00 416, 327. 66 
Less association share..........-- 10, 567. 81 16, 059. 72 34, 179. 86 24, 465. 70 50, 034, 47 
i ern 28 ls skis 186, 102. 76 | . 39 323, 690. 13 305, 899. 30 366, 293. 19 
mes SS ee ee 
Playing expenses: | | | 
Salaries (players and coach) - | 78, 988. 23 | 80, 809. 46 109, 177. 47 | 97, 854. 86 116, 157. 10 
Players’ bonus.._____.._--_-| 3, 500.00 | 6, 000. 00 17, 500. 00 | 16, 500. 00 14, 725. 00 
Other playing expense (see | 
note 1 below)...-.........- | 93, 272. 29 | 112, 753.38 | 147, 062. 61 137, 915. 55 140, 593. 88 
Pits rccccntadihtansa 175, 760. 52 | 199, 562. 84 273, 740. 08 252, 270. 41 271, 475. 98 
Administrative expenses: 
Officers’ salaries.__...... aa 10, 000. 00 | 8, 333. 30 5, 000. 00 4, 105. 70 48, 000. 00 
Other administrative  ex- | 
es ee eee ee | 35, 688. 60 45, 236.11 62, 730. 79 43, 961. 08 57, 915. 34 
ME ee tc eS 45, 688. 60 53, 569. 41 67, 730. 79 | 48, 066. 78 105, 915. 34 
Net loss for year................- 35, 346. 36 | 35, 739. 86 | 17, 780. 74 |....- Sian | 11, 098. 13 
Te canaenedion ee ee eee 6, 562.11 |... Met AA 
Income taxes.......-....-------- 15. 00 | 15. 00 15.00 | 15.00 | 15. 00 
DE fon coc wntomn uname ae None None None | None | None 
Note 1: Player procurement | 
ee Ve ck os SS ecmeeee 3, 377. 73 7, 604. 51 
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RocHEsSTEeR Royats—Statement seed statistics, income, and expenses 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

1 No working agreements. Stee orduiasad sdhitine EecmentwGeie taaeteetee aie : ee 
2 National Basketball Association profit and loss, | | | 

Podoloff__ Ba a Se Raia ce | . ut peel tglaek cigs aaa 

3a Number of players under contract____---___-_-_--| 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 

Total players salaries__ Saukeowecwa sx $73,000 | $71,000 | $74,000 | $74,000 | $76,000 

3b Annual dividends. ____- oe aan None None None | None None 

Partnership drawings : | None None None None None 

3c Players bonuses_- Rea a eA Be ee None None None None None 

3d Total games played 72 72 72 72 72 

Paid attendance.. A ee, 79, 212 65, 535 45, 150 58, 800 74, 550 

League dues. __-__-- dispontvwiedaneedatieid | $6,700 $7,100 | $8,400 $5, 400 $6, 000 

3e (1) Gross operating income____._---_- . $184, 437 | $163, 100 | $143, 100 | $145, 600 | $186, 400 

$195, 100 | $193, 500 | $157, 600 | $180, 200 | $210, 000 


(2) Gross operating expenses 
(3) Profit or loss mS ; 
(4) Income taxes_-_....__- 
(5) Dividends paid 
(6) Retained earnings 


GROSS ANNUAL OPERATING INCOME 


1a Home game income less admissions tax_...___- 
RNIN 8 2 Se 5 it ee: 
ee ae eee 
Net home game income... _- 


Games played away-..___.-- ek 
le Exhibition games and nonassociation games_____- 
1d Radio and television ree... edie es a 
lf Other income. 


QROSS ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


2a Players salary-._. 
2b Players bonus... 

2 Administrative sal: ry... 
2d Other expenses... -_-- 





| ($10, 663)! ($30, 400) 


($14, 500)| ($34, 600)| ($23, 600) 


























None None None None None 
None None None None None 
None None None None None 
=—S—=! a ——— ~ ———— 
$140, 600 | $120,400 | $91, 800 $88, 000 | $106, 300 
4, 800 4,900} 3,700] 10,700} 22,900 

6, 700 7, 100 8, 400 5, 400 A 000 
129, 100 108, 400 _79, 700 71, 900 7, 400 
re Nene. A None | ~ None | None | = one 
8, 000 12, 200 7, 000 16, 400 13, 600 

8, 800 3, 800 23, 500 2, 500 9, 000 

27, 037 26,700 | 20,700 38, 7 5, 750 

| j 

73, 000 71, 000 74, 000 74, 000 76, 000 
None None None None None 
None | None None None None 
122, 100 122,500 | 83,600 | 106, 200 134, 000 


! 








4 
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ORGANIZED PROFESSIONAL 


Louris HAWkKs BASKETBALL CLUB, 


TEAM SPORTS 


INC. 





Statement of statistics, income, and expenses, 1952-56 


A. Number of players 
salary during s 
B. Dividends to stockholders 
C, Bonus payments to players (all salary payments 
are considered as terms of player contract) 
D. Number of league games played during season: 
1. Paid attendance for home games... .._.- 
2. Payments of National Basketball Associa- 
tion share of receipts, regular season... 


under contract (receiving | 
iSON) _ - 





E. Gross operating income: 

Games played at home, schedule 1-- 

Games away telah 

Exhibition games and other nonassociation 
games, net. ...... é . bctttieakihe hot 

Sale of radio or television rights and program 
income. _. . cp 

Concessions sale or rental_.- 

Other income... 


Total gross operating income. -- 


F. Gross operating expenses: 
Players salary costs. .-_..-.. 
Player bonus costs 
Administrative salary costs 
Other expenses ; 
Cost of players contract (sales or exchange) 
Total gross operating expenses (expense of 
rental and National Basketball Associa- 
tion share) - o 
Earnings 
Income taxes 
Dividends paid 


1 Deficit 


Se DULE 1. 


Income from home games (exclusive of admissions 


taxes) 


Deductions: 
Arena rental 
Association share, regular season 
Visiting team share 


Pecenkten 


Net income from home games less listed de- 
ductions | 


1952 


10 
None 


None 


$5, 178 


$46, 457 


35, 720 


0 | 


33, 410 | 
None | 


None 


115, 587 


46, 406 
None 
None 
67, 761 


12, 350 


126, 517 


1—J0, 930 
None 
None 


None 


28, 930 


46, 457 


Fiscal years ended May 31 


1953 


11 
None 


None 
136, 763 
$8, 318 
$50, 228 
0 


25, 701 


32, 930 | 


None 
None 


108, 859 


56, 826 
None 
5, 000 
76, 304 
— 24, 500 


108, 630 


Yea 
1953 
S88, 339 
29, 793 

8, 318 

None 
38, 111 


50, 228 


1954 


12 


None 
None 


60, 210 


$8. 575 | 


$32, 988 
0 


29, 366 


35, 900 
None 


None | 


98, 254 


68, 946 


None 
5, 000 
71, 034 


— 25, S50 


114, 130 


Statement of income, home games, 1952 


i 
' 


32, 958 


1955 | 195¢ 
10 | 2 
None None 
None None 
61, 991 91, 661 
$9, 225 $3, 214 
$49, 768 $133, 510 
0 
69, 920 ll, 23 
4, 107 55, 153 
None None 
None None 
123, 795 199, 898 
80, 181 6, 331 
None None 
None 5, 000 
74, 096 18, G2 
None | -2, O06 
154, 277 193, 2 
~30, 482 Ss 
Non 
None 
56 
| 
1955 1 
$77, 073 $175,8 
18, O80 1,09. 
Y, 225 8, 214 
None N e 
27, 305 12, 307 
49,768 | 133,51 
vas 


1 Years ended May 31, 1952 to May 31, 1955 were results obtained at Milwaukee, Wis., and tean 
known as Milwaukee Hawks Basketball Club, Inc. 


i 
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Philadelphia Warriors, Inc., comparative statement of profit and loss for 1-year 
periods ended July 31, 1957, July 31, 1956, July 31, 1955, July 31, 1954, and 


July 31, 1953 



































~ i 
| 1956-57 | 1955-56 1954-55 | 1953-54 1952-52 
Gross operating revenues: = 
Regular games_-_....----- $212, 118. 10 $224, 925. 48 |$121, 157.29 | $99,770. 88 $97, 432. 37 
Exhibition games esta 3, 250.21 | 7, 237. 50 15, 850. 00 | ” 
Preseason games 8, 862. 72 5, 455. 53 3, 608. 30 3, 444. 20 12, 498. 28 
Television ; 18, 740. 00 ), 000. 00 10, 833. 33 OG Ge Wisc dehiuat: 
Radio... J é 5, 150. 00 | : 750. 00 |_- aa Se cee ae 
Sale of progr am 4,390.00 | 4, 160. 80 2, 050. 00 3, 650. 00 3, 812. 98 
Program advertising |-- } fs pei 5, 252. 40 
Playoffs - --.- Tae Oe | OO FES iisde de pada ise cadena ences 
Miscellaneous. - - 163. 30 eb eebid UE tain 
Total gross operating revenues 257, 221. 64 | 329, 774.87 | 144, 886. 42 | 128, 715.08 | 118, 996. 03 
= = a | ——<—< = — ——o | 
Operating expenses: | | 
Team payroll_- - ..--| 99,937.49 | 104, 614. 56 76, 513. 69 75, 245. 26 64, 824. 08 
Home game direct expense.___ | 57,441.53 | 49,166.95 | 25,942.79 | 24,815.02 33, 266. 05 
Advertising. 3 coil 75.45 | 181. 90 946.28 | 1, 683. 88 3, 756. 80 
Entertainment, gifts ---| 2,280.90 Sc EPROM 
Exhibition game travel | 1,964.95 1,764.07 | 4,866.58 | 3, 216. 67 
Insurance. . 4, 007. 39 3, 907. 12 3, 652. 57 3, 469. 2, 427. 2% 
Interest on loans pes 205. 42 | l, 920. 00 |. - Z veer on aan o 
League membership fees... .-.-- “ 10, 432. 91 10, 776. 26 7,752.91 | 8,016.66 4, 486. 7 
Miscellaneous expense | 1,765. 66 2,858.89 | 1,441.84 | 885. 42 | 1, 665. 05 
Miscellaneous taxes | 1, 089. 43 | 443. 52 410. 69 | 214. 72 172. 81 
Publicity and promotion - 8, 5 6, 655. 27 2,083.63 | 1,953. 7.3 
ee re . > oan ant : 4 > 28 3, 117. 30 
rofessional fees 2, : | 2, : 500. ( 500. 00 500. 00 
Payroll taxes - 2, 405. 63 | 2, 401. 63 | 2, 127. 71 2, 525. 45 1, 817. 32 
Photos, cuts, and engravings- -- } 616. 81 | 570. 25 391. 21 437. 90 415. 62 
Printing, postage, and stationery -- 2, 611. 35 2, 358. 68 1, 197. 33 1, 835. 85 2, 105. 41 
Program | . a4 we 4, 597.31 
Training expense and travel -_- f | 6,067.47 | 4,623.85 | 4.176.36| 4,317.04 3, 820. 77 
Travel, regular games. 25,020.46 | 23,479.48 | 21, 102. 47 | 15, 795. 86 19, 911. 03 
Supplies and equipment | 2,449.68 | 2,804.61] 2,066.11] 1,615.40| 2,285.02 
Playoff expense | 5,113.74 | 50,358. 42 | Be ako nian 
Donations..- - > \ SR 0 canoe | a. 
Total operating expenses 31, 149.88 | 273, 367.24 | 152, 069 66 M48, 177.67 a 152, 385. 25 
Net operating profit or loss (—) 26, 071. 76 56, 407.63 | —7, 183.24 |—19, 462. 50 | | —33, 389. 22 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
INDEX TO CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS B 
OF NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIA- | Basketballs_-____.. ----=------------ 50 
TION Benefits of Franchise _._.-_________ 16 
- A re of Governors, Jurisdiction of__ 53 
| Board of Governors, Vacancy in__-_- 52 
: Olause I aisha neat tar i a Ae 8 
Active Reserve List 38 ; 
Additional eae oo cere ----- 89 Business, Order of at Meeting.._.___~_ 36 
Adjournment of Meetings saddled oegieabech 39 Cc 
Age Limitation of Players____.----- 11 : 
Agreement with Player_____________ 10 | Certificate of Membership_________- 8 
Amateurs, Immunity of at Training ; CC a cnenekhs stemesecarareenunttin ies 74 
‘ a ae ins tamale anna nana 26 CBee ai cect dekeieiel cence 81 
ye oped Constitution._._____ $3 Claims for Protection to Rights to 
é ai, UOt -~+-+--------- = a oe Services > avo 
Appeal from Decision of President__ 56 Cl ntagg Foy P. iw playe FB nm om 9 
Application for Franchise, Action on_ 3 ubs, their Powers and Responsi- at 
Application for Franchise__..._____ 12 bilities__-____-_--_~---.----.--- 65 
Appointment of Governor____.-_._-~ 3 College Draft, Duty of Participant___— 88 
Arbitration of Player Rights___.____ 44 | College Negotiation List___.....____ 45 
Gsscsament, Additional os2--------~ 62 | Committees, Appointment of_____--~ 59 
f ssociation, ( ontrol over Games__-_-_-— 29 | Committee, Executive.._._.__..._.-..- 60 
Association, Dissolution GES een »é | Conflicting Interests of Members____ 9 
Association, Divisions of _...-____-~ 74/ Constitution, Amendments of 9 
Association Meetings ______________ 34) ¢ att rca sama tea. sar pasa irmatmaa ” 42 
Association Membership____________ 6 | onstitution, Jurisdiction of__ ------ 4 
Ascociation Nane ....._............ 1| Contracts of Players of Expelled 
Association Objects... __ etal 2 OURO raster enteric 25 
Association Official, Misconduct of— 72 | Contracts with Players__..__-_-_-__. 13 
Association Payments_ . 61 | Control of Association over Games__ 29 
Authority and Duties of President _ 401 Goat of Appeal... sua uscad uate 58 
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Decision of President, Appeal From__ 

Decision of President, Procedure on 
Appeal From-_-- nian 5 

Defaults by Franchise Holders, ~ Pen- 
alties for __ 


icicle canals obvesionaneainsidasaamatelios 64 
PeGeten Of TOMB ononemciinnce 1 
Derogatory Statements by Governor. 86 
Dissolution of Association-._-_----- 37 
Documents, Recording of _.-_------~- 23 
Draft-College, Duty of Participant__ 88 
E 
Effective Time of Telegram___---.-- 82 
Pligibility of Franchise Holders___-- 10 
Bligibility of Players..._..............- 8 
Executive Committee_.._........... 60 
RI I ocean eneentinene 28 
Exhibition Games__- sciceniauae 47 
Expelled Member, Rights ies ti 24 
Expelled and Suspe nded Pl: ayers... 6 
Expulsion, Fine as Alternative to--- 26 
F 
February 15th Rule as to Players_-- 16 
Financial Interest in Two Franchises- 
I an ee en 9E 
Fine as Alternative to Expulsion__-- 26 
Fine of Governor, Authority of Pres_- 87 
Fine, Review of- attaabaste 73 
Franchise, Action on Applic: ation for_ 13 
Franchise, Application for_._.__---- 12 
py rr 16 
Franchise, Grant or Transfer of__-- 11 
Franchise Holder, Resignation of__-- 20 
Franchise Holders, Eligibility of- 10 


Franchise Holders, List of._-_-_---- 6 
Franchise Holders, Obligation of. _-- 7 
I IE WE indie darren cs enchnersenenee 18-19 
Franchise, Obligation of Transferee_ 17 
Franchise, Suspension of__-_..-_---~- 21-23 
Franchise, Termination of.__.. 20-21, 22-23 
Franchise, Territorial Control... _- 80 
Franchise, Territory of.._..-.------ 14-15 
Franchise, Transfer of ..csocusccco 14 
G 
RR 47 
—— Se a aa 28 
Games, Control of Association Over. 29 
Came, PRONG  cuickcnccatedkacsinn 76 
Game, Failure to Complete__--.-.-- 64 
Game, Illegally Affecting.__._.-----.. 68-70 
OS eee 
Governor, Appointment of__.--_---. 31 
Governor, Authority of Pres. to Fine- 87 
Governor, Derogatory Statements by- 86 
Governor, POW. Ganumancnscanase 82 
Governor, Substitute _..._.___-. 33 
Grant or Transfer of Franchise. ___- 11 
Guarantees, Forbidden_____------ 9B-L-D 
H 
High School Graduates____--.--.--- 12 
I 
Illegally, Affecting Result of Game, 
PR NE hcineciccmmerninegaien 68 
Immunity of Amateurs at Training 
RN aaa ate are a are dna eh hale Mama 26 
TRONS SANG ie ettcbehnbdheddudun 89 
inéerests, ConGicGing. oa. Laws coscame 9 
Intra-Association Transfer of Play- 
a 20 
Intra-Association Transfer of Players 
and Apportionment of Salaries. 21 
J 
Jurisdiction of Board of Governors-- 53 


Jurisdiction of Constitution --_.--~- 4 


BASKETBALL AS 
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SOCIATION—Continued 
L 


panias of eney—Vekilien. 9B-L—D 


M 


Majority Vote at Meeting.___________ 
Medical NNO I ase ns. om er eycpenies 


Moeting, Written Resolution out of_— 
I isa as si Rcaliccn che aside lange sasenuniietialian 
Meetings, Adjournment of__.______-~ 


Meetings, Notice Gf... cceeccee 
Member, Resignation of... 
Member, Rights of Expelled_________ 
Member, Territorial Control of... _ 
Members of NI gs a carina vernsen dpe 
Membership Certificate of......._ _ 
Membership, Termination of....____ 
Membership, Suspension and Termina- 

tion of 


N 


Name of Association_._____________ 
Negotiations by Player for Services. 

Non-Payment of Salaries___________ 
Non-Profit Operation of Association__ 
wrous0e (O08 MOC OS «oc ice ee 
Notices to Assoc iation Re Pl: tyers 


Oo 


Objects of Association.__.......__ 
Obligation of Franchise Holder_____ 
Obligation of Transferee of Franchise— 
OGscer,) VACERCF 06 o56 kk cece cseced. 
Officers, Salaries of_ 
Official Statements —— 
Operation, | 


P 


Payments, Association.____....._ 
Payments on Playoffs____- 


Penalties for Defaults by Franchise 
a 
Penalties for Illegally Affecting Re- 
MENG” OR GRMN diate mh cmieddaw cn 
Plane Transportation._........... 
nN ean ci 
Player Rights, Arbitration of... _— 
Player Transactions, Power of Pres. 
Oe Wea aoc cacao ce ented etnies 
Players U niforms and Numbers_____ 
P layers, Comtpacts: Wiens occ waanune 


Players, Eligibility of_ 
Plavers of Expelled 
tracts efiicsas 
Players, Suspended and Expe lled____ 
Pl: Lyoft Pay ments 


Members, Con- 


Power and Responsibilities of Clubs 
President, Appeal From__..__.___ 
President, Authority and Duties of__ 
President’s Authority in Player 

Transac tions. ee eal 
President, 
Press Representatives _..__~_ 
Procedure on 


Appeal From Decision 


08, FO cris inet bik eb meilinieaiii 
Professional Negotiation List...-.__- 
Protection, Claims for, to Rights to 

Services of New Players.—....... 
Protection for Referees___-.------~ 
are Er Rh oss eres et ec ceennnenceonenen 
PROC SIRO ian ce nancnuéaeroans 

Q 
 Qaordes Bt MeeGNSccccncccaccamce 


v 


6- 


6% 
or 
35 


66 
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ASSOCIATION—Continued 


R T s T 85 
RTE scion stenrnisimcentins mraniemcin tiebiaston ation 5 
Recording of Documents----------- 23 | Teams, Powers and Responsibilities__ 65 
Referees, Protection for_._.._..---- v0 | Telegrams, Effective Time of-..--~~- 82 
Benerte, Metiwe: Lbs hii snianenctan 38 | Tender of Contracts to Players... __— 22 
Resignation of Member ~-_-------~~~ 20 | Tenure of Office of President-_______ 45 
Resolution (Written) out of Meeting 41 | Termination of Membership and Fran- || | 
Restriction, Territorial _..._.-_.- 14 — as ere 20-21, athe 
setricti . s . *laver 36 Le is, Ve a 
aeons tena Loaned Players_--—- bo Territorial Control of Member_..-_— 30 
Review of Fine-...-----~--------- ‘* | Territorial Restriction Re. Franchise_ 14 
Rights of Expelled Member_-----_~- 24 | Territory of Franchise_____________ 15 
Rights to Services of New Players NING SOIR sate serseniniiaceetnaianidiieliatedineadian 53 
(Claims for Protection) _--_-_-_--~__ 9 f Tomine Wecrrcee. ne a ee he 54 
Bits PUeer 1600 .n ann ameocassus 19 nue eens. ee sc ammeen 18 
Cc eM ee a 81 | Train, Recognized Medium of Transp_ 84 
nag Sagem eng ee g | Transfer of Players after Feb. 15th_- 19 
Rule Feb. 15th, as to Players----- ig 16 | transferee of Franchise Obligation 
Riles of Geis isisedddcetieimites ne 5 ee ce yin oe fds § > em vee - 
s Transportation, Plane _-_.._.-.____ 48 
/ Transportation, Recognized Mediam— 84 
Salaries of Officers._..._............ 50 | Treasurer, Duties of-___.-_.-______ 48 
Salaries, Non-Payment of._-------- 67 
RET ccesniaseucmcntsininitan onninntinstints 47 Vv 
Schedule__----~----~--~------------ 27 Vacancy in Board of Governors______ 52 
ene ois Sa be laaldaeine 7D.) Vacamey ‘00 O00 xo. ssn iktineewaen 51 
Statements, Public____._._._________ 71 | Vice President, Duties of-._..__-___ 46 
Statements, Official.__£:_............. 78 | Voluntarily Retired List-_-.__----___ 43 
Substitute Governor.____..________ 33 | Vote by Written Resolution_________ 41 
Suretyship, Forbidden____-_-__---_ 9B-C_D | Vote, Majority-------------.-____. 40 
Suspended, Expelled Players_._--__- ae Ww 
Suspended List ~~---_-------~~~~-- rE a i ee ad 79 
Suspension and Termination of Mem- ONC 27 
ali ccicieteeadica abieaigignneiiiamais 22 | Written Resolution out of Meeting__ 41 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1951 
NAME OF ASSOCIATION 


1. The name of this Association shall be the National Basketball Association, 
hereinafter referred to as the League or the Association. 


OBJECTS 


2. The objects of the Association are to promote good fellowship among its 
members, to elevate the standards of basketball generally, to promote the busi- 
ness and ethical interests of professional basketball, to enlighten and direct 
publie opinion with regard to the relation between organized professional basket- 
ball and the public welfare. 


NONPROFIT OPERATION 
3. The Association shall be operated not for profit. 
JURISDICTION OF CONSTITUTION 


4. The Association and its members in their intra-association transactions and 
operation shall be governed by the Constitution and By-Laws as hereinafter set 
forth as they may be modified, amended or added to from time to time. 


RULES OF GAME 


- 


5. The actual playing of the game of professional basketball by the members 
of the Association shall be governed by the playing rules separately printed. 


MEMBERSHIP 


6. Membership in the Association shall be limited to members hereinafter 
designated and such new member as may be hereafter duly elected. 

The members of the Association, the city of operation, and the names of the 
teams are as follows: 
Bullets, Inc.—Baltimore, Maryland—Baltimore Bullets 
Boston Celtics Basketball Club, Inc.—Boston, Massachusetts—Boston Celtics 
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Zoliner Machine Works, Inc.—Fort Wayne, Indiana—Zollner Pistons 
Indianapolis Olympians, Inc.—Indianapolis, Indiana—Indianapolis Olympians 
Minneapolis Basketball, Inc.—Minneapolis, Minnesota—Minneapolis Lakers 
Madison Square Garden Corp.—New York City, New York—New York Knicker- 
bockers 
Philadelphia Arena, Inc.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Warriors 
Rochester Royals Basketball Club—Rochester, New York—Rochester Royals 
Syracuse Professional Basketball Club, Inec.—Syracuse New York—Syracuse 
Nationals 
Milwaukee Hawks, Inc.—Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Milwaukee Hawks 
An inactive franchise is held by the St. Louis Bombers, Inc., under an agree- 
ment that it may be reactivated not later than for the season 1952-53. 





OBLIGATION OF FRANCHISE HOLDER 


7. Each franchise holder shall be bound by all the terms and conditions of this 
Constitution and By-Laws, and any future franchise holder shall likewise be 
bound by all the terms and conditions hereof as amended. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


8. Each member in good standing shall be entitled to a certificate of member- 
ship signed by the President of the Association certifying that the member is 
a member of the Association and holds a franchise from the Association to 
operate a professional basketball team in a designated city. Such certificate of 
membership shall be non-assignable and not-transferrable except as provided 
herein. 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


9. (A) A member shall not exercise control directly or indirectly over the 
basketball franchise issued to any other member of the Association. 

(B) A member shall not directly or indirectly loan money or become surety 
or guarantor for a player of any other member of the Association. 

(C) A member, player, coach or manager shall not directly or indirectly loan 
money to or become surety or guarantor for any referee or any other official em- 
ployed by the Association. 

(D) An employee, referee, President of the Association, or any other official 
of the Association shall not directly or indirectly hold stock or have a financial 
interest in any member franchise or loan money to or become surety or guarantor 
for any such member. Nor shall any such member or stockholder or officer or 
director thereof loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any such person 
unless all facts of the transaction shall first be fully disclosed to the other mem- 
bers of the Association and be approved by them. 

(E) Anyone having a direct or indirect financial interest in any franchise 
shall not hold in any capacity whatsoever a direct or indirect financial interest 
in any other franchise of the Association unless there is disclosed in detail to 
the Board of Governors all of the facts in connection with such additional 
interest. 

ELIGIBILITY OF FRANCHISE HOLDERS 


10. A franchise shall only be granted to a corporation, individual or group 
of individuals owning or having a lease of a building suitable for the playing 
of professional basketball. 


GRANT OR TRANSFER OF FRANCHISE 


11. A franchise may be granted or transferred at any time by the vote of 
two-thirds of the holders of operating franchises in the National Basketball 
Association at a meeting duly warned for that purpose as herein provided, such 
franchise to be granted or transferred upon such conditions as to terms, fee, 
payments and obligations as may be fixed by the Board of Governors and sub- 
ject specifically to the provisions of Clauses 18 and 14 hereof. 


APPLICATION OF FRANCHISE 


12. An applicant for membership shall forward his, their or its application 
for a franchise and membership together with such franchise fee as shall be 
fixed by the Association, and a statement of the applicant's (title or interest in 
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a building together with such other information as shall be required by the 
President of the Association and/or the Board of Governors. 


ACTION ON APPLICATION FOR FRANCHISE 


13. The President shall immediately investigate such applicant and the facts 
presented in the application, and if in his opinion, such action is warranted, 
shall call a meeting of the Association to consider such application. If favor- 
able action is taken as per clause 11 the applicant shall make such payments 
as may be required by the Board of Governors, execute a copy of this Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws and any agreement pertaining thereto and shall thereupon 
become a member of this Association subject to all the terms hereof as amended 
and be awarded a franchise. 


TERRITORIAL RESTRICTION 


14. A franchise shall not be granted or transferred for operation in a building 
located within the territory of any franchise holder without the prior written 
consent of such franchise holder. Anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding, this provision as to territorial rights may be amended only 
by the consent of all of the operating members of the Association. 


TERRITORY 


15. The territory of a member is the area included within the city of opera- 
tion and the area lying within a circle having a radius of 50 miles of the cor- 
porate limits of the city. 

BENEFITS OF FRANCHISE 


16. A franchise in this Association shall entitle the holder thereof to engage 
annually in the Championship competition scheduled and to participate in the 
benefits arising from such competition. 


OBLIGATION OF TRANSFEREE OF FRANCHISE 


17. In the event that there is a transfer of a franchise, the transferee shall 
at all times be bound by all the provisions and conditions of this Constitution 
and By-Laws as amended. 

LEASE OF FRANCHISE 


18. A franchise holder may directly operate a basketball team in the Associa- 
tion or may lease out the privilege of operating such a team. The organization 
which shall operate the team shall be known as the club. Any such lease must 
be approved by the Board of Governors at a meeting duly warned for that pur- 
pose or by the consent of all franchise holders. 


RIGHTS UNDER LEASE 


19. Any agreement or lease made by and between a franchise holder and/or 
a club owner with any other party shall be subject to all the terms and condi- 
tions and regulations as contained in this Constitution as it is now or hereafter 
may be amended. 
RESIGNATION OF MEMBER 


20. Any member of the Association may resign from membership after the 
conclusion of the playoffs and before the adoption of a schedule with the consent 
of two-thirds of the membership by: 

(a) Assigning its membership and franchise to the Association. 

(b) Making full payment of any and all dues and other debts due the 
Association and its members. 

(c) At the option of the Association assigning to it the contracts of its 
players. 

(d) At the option of the Association assigning to it the lease held on its 
playing floor, if assignable. 

(e) Assigning to the Association any right such franchise holder may l.ave 
or claim to have to the funds and property rights of the Association. 


96797—57—pt. 3——-33 
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TERMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


21. The membership of a member and the franchise rights shall terminate 
automatically if the member shall make an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors, or file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, or if a receiver or trustee 
in bankruptcy is appointed for the properties and assets of the member, or if 
reorganization proceedings in bankruptcy are instituted by or against the 
member. 


SUSPENSION AND TERMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


22. The membership of a member may be suspended or terminated by two- 
thirds of all the members of the Association if the member shall do or suffer 
any of the following: 

a. Willfully violate the provisions of this Constitution or By-Laws as 
amended, or rules of the Association. 

b. Fail to pay any dues or other indebtedness owing to the Association within 
thirty (380) days after written notice from the President of default in such 
payment. 

e. Fail or refuse to fulfill its contractual obligations in such a way as to 
affect adversely the Association or its members, except for causes beyond his, 
their or its control. 

d. Wager or countenance wagering by its officers or employees on any game 
in which an Association club participates. 

e. Permit open betting or pool selling upon any premises owned, leased or 
otherwise controlled by the member. 

f. Offer, agree, conspire or attempt to lose or affect the score of its own team 
in any game participated in by the team of the member, or fail to suspend im- 
mediately any officer or any player or other employee of the member who shall 
be proved guilty of offering, agreeing, conspiring or attempting to lose or affect 
the score of any such game or of being interested in any pool or wager on any 
game in which an Association club participates. 

g. Disband its team during the Association season, dissolve its business or- 
ganization, or cease its operation. 

h. Fail to present its team at the time and place it is scheduled to play in an 
Association game, playoff game or championship game, unless prevented by 
unavoidable accident in travel or conditions beyond the control of the member 
or its officers. 

i. Violate provision of Paragraph 9. 

23. The membership of a member may be suspended or terminated on the 
occurrence of any of the events described in 22 a-i hereof by the following 
procedure : 

a. Any member of the Association or the President may prefer charges that 
a member has violated a provision or provisions of 22 a-i. Said charges shall be 
made in writing and shall be filed with the President of the Association, who 
shall cause a copy thereof to be served by mail upon the member against whom 
such charges have been made. 

b. The member so charged shall, within ten (10) days after receipt of the 
charges, file with the President its written answer thereto. The President shall 
thereupon transmit said charges and answer to the Board of Governors of the 
Association. 

e. If a majority of the Governors of the Association, after investigation favor 
a hearing upon the charges, they shall direct the President to call a special 
meeting of the Association to hear the charges, to be held on a date not more 
than twenty (20) days after the filing of the member’s answer, due notice to be 
given. 

d. At such hearing, a Chairman of the Board of Governors (not an officer 
of the complaining member or of the member charged) shall be elected by the 
members attending the meeting. In case of a tie in the vote for presiding officer, 
the President shall cast the deciding vote. 

e. At the hearing the member so charged shall have the right to appear in 
person and/or by counsel. Strict rules of evidence, as practised in the courts, 
shall not apply, and any relevant testimony and documentary evidence sub- 
mitted to and at the hearing shall be received and considered. Either the com- 
plainant or the member charged shall be entitled to an adjournment for a 
reasonable time to enable him to present rebuttal evidence. 
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f. After duly considering all the evidence, the meeting shall vote upon the 
proposition that the charges have been sustained in whole or in part. The 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the AsSociation shall be re- 
quired to sustain charges. 

g. If the meeting votes to sustain charges, a vote shall next be taken on the 
proposition that the member charged shall be expelled from the Association. 
The affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the Association shall be 
required for expulsion. 

h. Calculation of a majority or of two-thirds of the members for the purposes 
of this section shall be based on the entire operating membership, including the 
member charged. 

i. The decisions of the Association made in accordance with the foregoing 
procedure, shall be final. 


RIGHTS OF EXPELLED MEMBER 


24. Upon expulsion of a member or upon any other termination of member- 
ship, the lease of its building, if and to the extent the lease is assignable, shall, 
at the option of the Association, become the property of the Association, and all 
interest of the member whose membership has been terminated in and to any and 
all funds, property, rights and interests of the Association, shall cease. 


CONTRACTS OF PLAYERS OF EXPELLED MEMBER 


25. Whenever a membership shall terminate in any manner other than by a 
voluntary and Association approved transfer of membership, title to the con- 
tracts of all players then under contract to the member whose membership has 
been terminated, shall, at the option of the Association, thereupon vest in the 
Association, to be disposed of in such manner as the Association may determine. 


FINE AS ALTERNATIVE TO EXPULSION 


26. Upon conviction for any of the offenses described in Paragraph 22 a-i 
of this article as causes for suspension or termination of the membership of 
a member, two-thirds of the operating members of the League may, in lieu of 
suspending or terminating the membership of a member, impose such fine as 
shall be considered commensurate with the offense and injury, which fine may 
be required to be made payable, in whole or in part, to any other member or 
members as compensation to such member or members for damages sustained 
by it or them by reason of such act or acts of omission or commission by such 
offending member. 

SCHEDULE 

27. The annual regular schedule of games shall produce for each member 
club such number of home and road games as may be approved by two-thirds of 
the operating members of the Association, and the schedule shall be considered 
adopted when approved by two-thirds of the operating members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

EXHIBITION GAMES 


28. In addition to the regular schedule of games each member club may play 
not exceeding 10 exhibition games during the schedule season, all of which must 
be approved by the President. An exhibition game may not be played the day 
before a regularly scheduled game. Exhibition games may not be played be- 
tween members of the Association during the schedule season or the playoffs.* 


CONTROL OF ASSOCATION OVER GAMES 


29. The Association shall have exclusive control of the playing of basketball 
games by member clubs and/or their lessees subject to the rights herein granted 
to members. 


TERRITORIAL CONTROL OF MEMBER 


«€ 


30. Each member shall have general control of the playing of professional 
basketball games within its home territory and a member of the Association shall 
have no right to play in the territory of another member any but regularly 





1 Constitution—Paragraph 28—The second sentence of this paragraph prohibiting the 
playing of an exhibition same the day before a regular scheduled game is no longer opera- 
tive. Approved May 23, 1953. 
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scheduled championship games with the home club unless with the consent of the 
resident member club. 


GOVERNOR, APPOINTMENT OF 


81. Each franchise holder on becoming such shall appoint an individual as a 
Governor of the Association. Such appointment shall be by written document. 


POWER OF GOVERNOR 


82. At all meetings of the Association, representation of each franchise holder 
shall be by the Governor appointed as provided in the preceding paragraphs, 
who shall, by reason of his appointment, be vested with full power and authority 
to represent the franchise holder and to bind him, them or it by his vote. 


SUBSTITUTE GOVERNOR 


33. In the event that a Governor is unable to attend a meeting, the franchise 
member may appoint a substitute or proxy, by letter or telegram in form satis- 
factory to the President, and such substitute shall represent the franchise holder 
with all the power of the governor. 


MEETINGS 


34. The following meetings shall be held each year: 

a. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on or about June 15th 
at a date and place to be fixed by the President. 

b. The college draft meeting shall be held at a date and place to be fixed by 
the President. 

ec. Special meetings of the Association may be called by the President at any 
time and shall be called by him whenever a request is made for such meeting 
by a majority of the franchise holders by letter or wire. 

d. Whenever acton to be taken shall necessitate a vote other than that of a 
majority of the membership and the ascertainment of the requisite vote shall 
result in a fraction, the fraction shall be disregarded if it is one-half or less; 
if it is more than one-half, the next whole number shall indicate the requisite vote. 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


35. A telegraph notice shall be given in connection with all meetings setting 
forth so far as is reasonably possible the purpose for which called, which notice 
shall be given not less than 96 hours prior to the meeting. A notice shall be 
given as soon as it is decided to call a meeting but this shall not obviate the 
necessity of the 96 hours telegraph notice. 

Any notices required by this Constitution shall be deemed duly given when 
mailed or telegraphed in the usual manner, postage or telegraph charges pre- 
paid, addressed to the person for whom such notice is intended at his or its 
last address as shown on the Association records or in a notice in writing 
delivered in person. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


36. The order of business at the annual meeting is to be as follows: 

a. A report covering the finances of the Association for its fiscal year ending 
May 3ist. 

b. A report by the President covering the activities of the Association. 

ce. Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. 

d. General discussion and action. 

e. Adjournment. 

DISSOLUTION 


37. The Association may be dissolved at any time by the vote of the members 
of the Association at a meeting duly warned for this purpose. Upon dissolution 
the assests of the Association shall be equitably distributed among the mem- 
bers in accordance with their respective interests therein. 


QUORUM 


38. Representatives have the power to vote, of a majority of the operating fran- 
chise holders shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business 
unless otherwise provided herein. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF MEETINGS 


89. Until a quorum is obtained at a meeting or adjourned session thereof, a 
lesser number may adjourn from time to time without notice other than by 
announcement at the time of adjournment. 


MAJORITY VOTE 


40. Subject to the other provisions of this Constitution requiring a greater 
number of votes of franchise holders, questions arising at meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall be decided by a majority vote of the members present a quorum being 
in attendance and in the event of a tie vote, the decision of the President shall 
govern; such vote shall be binding upon all member clubs whether represented 
during the vote or not. 


WRITTEN RESOLUTION OUT OF MEETING 


41, Any action or resolution which may be taken or adopted in a regular meet- 
ing may be taken or adopted by an instrument in writing provided that such in- 
strument or duplicates thereof is or are signed by all of the members of the 
Association, or equivalent wires are received. 


AMENDMENTS 


42. The Constitution of this Association may be amended by the votes of two- 
thirds of the operating members at— 

a. It’s annual meeting in which even prior notice of the amendment is not 
required. 

b. At any meeting provided that notice of the nature of the amendment 
is set forth in the notice. 

ec. At any meeting provided there is complete attendance of all the oper- 
ating members, and there is unanimous consent to the adoption of the 
amendment. In such event notice of the amendment is not required. 


AUTHORITY AND DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 


43. The President shall have general supervision and primary jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the Association. He shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and the Board of Governors and shall discharge all duties imposed upon him by 
this Constitution or the Association. He shall interpret the playing rules during 
the championship and playoff season. He shall have the power to suspend for 
a definite or indefinite period or to impose a fine not exceeding $1,000, or inflict 
both such suspension and fine upon any manager, coach, player or officer, who, in 
his opinion, shall have been guilty of conduct prejudicial or detrimental to the 
Association regardless whether the same occurred in or outside of the playing 
building. He shall have power to impose a fine not exceeding $1,000 upon any 
club which shall have been guilty of conduct prejudicial or detrimental to the 
National Basketball Association. He shall act as arbitrator in any dispute as to 
the rights of ownership of contracts or rights to services of players between 
clubs of this Association and shall represent clubs in this Association in disputes 
with clubs in another League or Association as to the rights of ownership of 
contracts or rights to services of players. In emergency situations the President 
shall have extraordinary powers. Wherever there is a rule for the violation of 
which no penalty is specifically fixed the President shall have the authority to fix 
such penalty as in his judgment shall best fit the breach. The President shall 
further have the power to dissolve a tie vote of the Board of Governors or a 
committee acting for the Association, The President shall appoint all officials 
who are to be compensated by the Association. 

In the absence of the President at a meeting duly called the governors present 
shall appoint from among themselves a chairman to preside. 

In the event that a fine imposed by the President exceeds $500.00 there shall 
be a right of appeal only as to the excess. This constitutes an exception to para- 
graph 73. 

ARBITRATION OF PLAYER RIGHTS 


44. Though the President is empowered to act as arbitrator in any dispute 
between member clubs over the contracts or for the services of players, if 
any member or club which is a party to any such dispute shall so elect, such 
dispute shall be determined by arbitrators selected as hereinafter provided. 
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Each member or club which is a party to the dispute shall appoint one arbi- 
trator. These shall choose a third. In the event that the two arbitrators 
named by the member clubs shall be unable to agree upon a third arbitrator, 
such third arbitrator shall be chosen by vote of a majority of the remaining 
members of the Board of Governors excluding the Governors representing the 
member or club parties to the dispute. The decision of the President or of two 
of the arbitrators, as the case may be, shall be final. In the event that any 
member club shall elect to arbitrate a dispute instead of submitting it to the 
President, the expenses of such arbitration shall be paid in such manner and 
by such party or parties as may be determined by the arbitrators, except that 
the arbitrators selected directly by the parties to the dispute shall be paid by 
such parties. 
TENURE OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


45. The tenure of office of the President is to continue until a notice is given 
him at an annual meeting by a majority of the operating franchise holders that 
his services are to be terminated as of the date of the next annual meeting in the 
succeeding year. 

VICE PRESIDENT 


46. A Vice President may be elected at the same time as the President for 
the same term, and if elected shall perform such duties as are delegated to him 
by the President and Board of Governors and on the death, resignation, inca- 
pacity or absence of the President, shall assume the duties of the President and 
all his rights and powers and continue as such until the next annual meeting or a 
special meeting, if one is called, to elect a successor to the President. 


SECRETARY 


47. A Secretary if elected shall have the care and custody of the official records 
and papers of the Association, shall keep accurate minutes of all meetings of 
the Association and of the Board of Governors; shall issue all official notices and 
attend to all necessary correspondence; he shall prepare and furnish such 
reports as may be called for by the Board of Governors, and shall be entitled to 
such books, stationery, blanks and official supplies as he may require. 


TREASURER 


48. The Treasurer of the Association shall be the custodian of all Association 
funds, receive all dues, fines and assessments and make such payments as shall 
be ordered by the Board, and shall be bonded in companies, and in an amount 
satisfactory to the Board of Governors. 

49. He shall annually render a report of all his receipts and disbursements 
to the Board. At the expiration of his term of office, he shall account for and 
deliver to the Board all monies, books, papers and property received by him by 
virtue of his office. 

SALARIES OF OFFICERS 


50. The officers shall receive such salaries as the Association shall annually 
determine and shall be reimbursed for all proper expenses actually incurred by 
them in the service of the Association. The Association may exact from them 
such guarantee for the faithful performance of their duties as it may deem 
proper. 

VACANCY OF OFFICER 


51. Should any office except that of Governor become vacant, the Board of 
Governors shall elect a successor to act until the next annual meeting or for such 
shorter period as it may determine. 


VACANCY IN BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


52. A vacancy in the Board of Governors shall be filled by the franchise holder 
represented by the Governor, 


JURISDICTION OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


53. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 43, the Board of Governors shall 
have general supervision of the operation of the Association. 

54. The Board shall consider any matter referred to it by the President with 
complete and absolute power in the premises. 
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55. The Board may claim and have original jurisdiction of any matter affecting 
the Association in any manner. 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF PRESIDENT 


56. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 48 and 73, the Board shall also 
have the power to consider any appeal from the decision of the President, and 
shall establish such rules and regulations for the conduct of the appeal as it 
may consider fair and reasonable, and its judgment shall be final and binding. 


PROCEDURE ON APPEAL FROM DECISION OF PRESIDENT 


57. In the event of an appeal from the decision of the President a presiding 
officer shall be chosen from the Board of Governors who shall hear the appeal 
and have a right to vote. 

COST OF APPEAL 


58. Any expense of appeal or arbitration as fixed by the Board shall be borne 
by the parties adjudged to be at fault, except in cases of disputes between clubs 
when a fine of One Hundred Dollars and costs shall be imposed upon the club 
making the appeal, should same be dismissed. 


COM MITTEES 


59. The Board of Governors shall have the right to appoint or elect commit- 
tees Or may grant to the President the authority to appoint such committees 
which shall assist the President in the operation of the Association. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


60. As of the adoption hereof the Executive Committee of the National Basket- 
ball Association consists of the following: Messrs. Carl Bennett, Walter Brown, 
Leo Ferris, Edward Gottlieb, and Ned Irish, with the President serving as Chair- 
man at meetings. In the event that a member of the Executive Committee re- 
signs, or because of death or incapacity, cannot continue as a member of the 
Committee, a successor shall be chosen by a majority vote of the Board of Goy- 
ernors cast by means of a secret ballot, or appointed by the President if such 
power has been granted to him. 

The President shall have the right to cast a deciding vote in the case of a tie 
in any matter which can be decided by a majority vote of the Bxecutive 
Committee. 

A majority of the members of the Executive Committee exclusive of the Presi- 
dent shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business and the vote of a 
majority of those present, a quorum being in attendance shall be the decision 
of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have the power to decide any matter, decision 
as to which is not specifically vested in the Board of Governors or President or 
decision as to which would not contravene the general provisions of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Association. 


ASSOCIATION PAYMENTS 


61. Each franchise holder shall immediately, after each game, send to the 
President a true report on forms furnished by the Association, giving all the 
information required as to such game and shall also send a check for 5 percent 
of its gate receipts, after the deduction of federal, state and city taxes, if any, 
providing, however, that any such payment shall not be less than $175 per game. 
In the event that the amounts paid exceed the sum found by multiplying $175 
per game by the number of games played and also exceed 5 percent of the net gate 
receipts for the entire season, there shall be a refund to the teams involved of 
the excess over said 5 percent. 


ADDITIONAL ASSESSMENT 


62. In addition to the dues and assessments provided for in the preceding 
paragraph, the Board of Governors may, at any meeting of which due notice 
and warning has been given as to the subject matter to be acted on, fix an addi- 
tional amount that the members shall pay in order to defray the expenses and 
liabilities of the Association. However, all dues and assessments shall be uni- 
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form in amount of percentage and each member shall at all times retain all 
income received from its home games. 


PLAYOFF PAYMENTS 


63. Each Franchise Holder engaging in the Annual Play-offs, shall after each 
Play-off game send a true report covering the sale of tickets for such game and 
shall also send a check for all of its gate receipts after the deduction of federal, 
state and city taxes, if any. 

The play-off receipts shall be applied in the following order : 

(a) to the payment of such play-off pool as shall be fixed by the Board of 
Governors. 

(b) to the payment of traveling and maintenance costs of the contesting 
play-off teams. 

(c) to the payment of the fees and traveling and maintenance costs of 
the officials appointed for the games. 

(d) the balance available shall be applied to the payment of rent for the 
buildings of the play-off contestants in proportion to the receipts in each 
building but not more than 50 percent of the net gate receipts aftere taxes 
shall be paid, the balance, if any to remain in the Association Treasury. 

In the event that the play-off receipts are insufficient to pay items (a), (b), 
(c), the deficit shall be supplied from the Association treasury. 


PENALTIES FOR DEFAULTS BY FRANCHISE HOLDERS 


64. Any club for any reason defaulting or failing to complete any regularly 
scheduled game including overtime, except for causes beyond its reasonable 
control, shall pay the sum of $2500.00 for each of such games to the opposing club 
or clubs and such further compensation and suffer such penalty as shall be 
imposed by the President and/or the Board of Governors. 


CLUBS, THEIR POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


65. Subject to the provisions of this Constitution and the playing rules of 
this Association, each member hereof shall have the right to regulate its own 
affairs, expel or suspend its own manager, players or other employees, and 
these powers shall include all questions of intemperance, carelessness, indiffer- 
ence or other conduct on or off the playing surface that may be regarded by 
the member as prejudicial to its interests, subject however to the right of the 
manager, player or other employee to appeal to the President of the Associ- 
ation from any such action and subject further to the right of the President 
to intervene in the event that in his opinion any action taken was so drastic 
as to reflect on or be detrimental to the general welfare of the association. 

66. Whenever a member releases, suspends or expels a manager or player or 
eoach, said club shall at once notify the President of the Association, stating 
the date when same takes effect, and the cause thereof, a copy of which notice 
is to be simultaneously sent to the player or manager, and the President of the 
Association shall notify all clubs of such release, suspension, or expulsion. 


NONPAYMENT OF SALARIES 


67. If a club defaults in the payment of salary due any of its players accord- 
ing to the terms of his contract as duly filed with the Association, the Presi- 
dent of the Association may, upon being requested to do so by said player, 
promptly pay same out of the funds of the Association and title to said player 
shall thereupon become the property of the Association. 


PENALTIES FOR ILLEGALLY AFFECTING RESULT OF GAME 


68. Any Association official, club official, manager or player who, in the judg- 
ment of the President, shall be guilty of offering, agreeing, conspiring, or attempt- 
ing to cause any game of Basketball to result otherwise than on its merits shall 
be expelled and forever thereafter be disqualified from participating in organ- 
ized Basketball. 

69. An owner, manager, player, or representative of a club in this Association 
shall not pay or order to pay, present or offer to present, or accept, any money, 
present or emolument of any kind to defeat or for having defeated any other 
club in this Association. 
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70. Any person found guilty by the President or Board of Governors of a vio- 
lation of the foregoing provisions of this Constitution shall pay a fine of not 
less than $500 for each and every offense and shall be subject to expulsion. 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


71. Any official, player, or employee of a Member Club who gives, makes, issues, 
authorizes, or endorses any statement having or designed to have a prejudicial 
effect, or be detrimental to the best interests of Basketball of the Association 
or of a Member Club, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, 
to be imposed by the Governors. The Member Club whose official, player, or em- 
ployee has been so fined shall pay the amount of the fine should such official, 
player, or employee fail to do so within ten days of its imposition. 


MISCONDUCT OF ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL 


72. If in the opinion of the President, based upon such information and re- 
ports as he may deem sufficient, any act or the conduct of an official of a Member 
Club or of a player or employee of a Member Club at or during a championship, 
playoff, or exhibition game has been prejudicial to or against the best interests 
of the Association or the game of Basketball, he may impose upon such person a 
fine not exceeding $1,000 in the case of an official of a Member Club or $500 in the 
ease of a player or employee, or may order for a time the suspension of such 
person from any connection or duties with championship or exhibition games, 
or he may order both a fine and suspension. (See paragraph 48.) 


REVIEW OF FINE 


73. A fine assessed by the President or any official, which fine has been ap- 
proved by the President, shall not be reviewed without unanimous consent of the 
Board of Governors of the Association. (See paragraph 43.) 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


74. As of this date the Association shall be divided into two divisions, the 
Eastern and Western Divisions. There shall be established three championships, 
the championship of the Eastern Division, the championship of the Western Divi- 
sion and the Championship of the Association, which shall be known as the 
World Championship of Professional Basketball. 


SCHEDULES 


75. As soon as is reasonably possible after the close of the playoffs, the Pres- 
ident of the Association shall draw up a schedule of games for the succeeding 
year and submit same to all clubs. Once said schedule has been approved no 
change shall be made therein without the consent of the two clubs involved and 
the President of the Association. 


PROTESTED GAMES 


76. In order to protest against or appeal from the result of a game, notice 
thereof must be given to the President of the Association within forty-eight hours 
after the conclusion of said game, by telegram, stating therein the grounds for 
such protest. In the event that a protest is filed, the grounds for which were 
not apparent the day of the game, said telegram shall be sent forty-eight hours 
after the grounds of protest have been discovered. No protest may be filed in 
connection with any game played during the regular season after 12:00 noon 
of the day following the last game of the regular schedule. A protest in con- 
nection with a play-off game must be filed not later than 12: 00 noon of the day 
following the game protested. The right of protest shall inure not only to the 
immediately allegedly aggrieved contestants but to any other member of the 
Association who can show an interest in the grounds of protest and the results 
that might be attained if the protest were allowed. 

77. The President shall at once notify the opposing club in said game of such 
protest and require both of said clubs within such time as he shall set to file 
with him such evidence as he may desire bearing upon the issue and the Presi- 
dent shall promptly decide the question raised. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


78. No person other than the President of the Association shall have the right 
to give out any information concerning business transacted at Association meet- 
ings or reveal or make public any official business of the Association. 


WAGERING 


79. Any officer, director, coach or employee of a club, team, corporation of 
organization operating a franchise in the National Basketball Association who or 
which directly or indirectly wagers money or anything of value on the outcome 
of any game played by a team of the National Basketball Association shall on 
being charged with such wagering be given a hearing by the President of the 
Association after due notice, and the decision given by the President shall be 
final, binding and conclusive and unappealable, and anyone so charged and found 
guilty shall have no claim against the President and/or the National Basketball 
Association or its members or against any club or organization operating a fran- 
chise in the National Basketball Association. 


BONUSES 


80. A team bonus may not be offered or paid to a team for winning a particular 
game or series of games or for attaining a certain position in the Association 
standing as of a certain date nor may individual contracts contain provisions 
which in the aggregate will amount to a team bonus or indicate an intent to 
circumvent the rule, provided however, that this prohibition shall not include 
bonus payments made at the close of the schedule season based on the perform- 
ance of the individual player during the entire season or qualification by the 
team for a playoff position, or selection of a player for one of the all star teams, 
or for point standing. 


RULE CHANGES 


81. Playing rule changes may only be made by a two-thirds vote of the operating 
members at a meeting warned for this purpose. 


EFFECTIVE TIME OF TELEGRAM 


82. A telegram shall be held to have been sent at the time appearing on the face 
of the telegram. A letter shall be held to have been mailed at the time shown on 
the postmark appearing on the envelope. 


PRESIDENTS AUTHORITY IN PLAYER TRANSACTIONS 


83. The President shall have the power to declare null and void any player 
transactions made by and between members of the Association or by and between 
members of the Association and an organization outside of the Association. 


TRANSPORTATION OF TEAMS 


84. Train transportation is the recognized medium for teams of the National 
Basketball Association and if a dispute should arise in which the question of 
transportation becomes material, train transportation shall be the standard to be 
applied in resolving the issue. 

85. Anyone guilty of tampering shall be fined $1,500. Adopted April 25 and 26, 
1951. 

86. A Governor guilty of making statements to the press reflecting upon the 
officials of the Association shall be fined $1,000. Adopted April 25 and 26, 1951. 

87. The President was given authority to impose a fine of not exceeding $1,000, 
on a Governor, who, in his opinion, is guilty of conduct damaging to the Associa- 
tion. Adopted December 13, 1951. 

88. If a team participates in the college draft of players, that imposes upon the 
team the obligation to complete the succeeding season and the playoffs and such 
action is in the nature of a contractual obligation. Adopted April 26, 1952. 

89. The following were adopted as rules governing protests: 

(1) A game may only be formally protested by a Governor. 

(2) A protest to be valid must be accompanied by a check of $200.00. 
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(3) If the franchise holder filing the protest prevails the $200.00 is to be re- 
funded. If it does not prevail, the $200.00 is to be retained in the Assoc. treasury. 
Adopted July 14, 1952. 

By Laws 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


1. The term “season” or “playing season” means the period beginning with the 
day of the first game of the Association schedule of Championship Games and 
ends on the day of the last playoff game. 

2. “Championship game” means any game included in the Association schedule 
of Championship Games and does not include a playoff game. 

8. “Exhibition game” means any game other than a championship or playoff 
game. 

4. “Player” means a basketball player either professional or amateur, unless 
otherwise specifically stated. 

5. “Association official” includes the President, Treasurer, Secretary if there 
be one, any referee, timekeeper, or scorer. 


SUSPENDED, EXPELLED PLAYERS 


6. Any player previously suspended or expelled by any athletic organization, 
amateur or professional, shall first have his status decided by the President 
before being eligible to play. 

7. Players shall be of good moral character and possess qualities which will 
make them proper members of teams of the Association. The President shall 
have the right to disqualify a player if in his opinion, the player does not 
possess the requisite qualities. 


ELIGIBILITY OF PLAYERS 


8. A person shall not be eligible as a player in this Association who is a 
student in any academic institution in which he holds status as an amateur, 
and is still eligible for intercollegiate athletics. The penalty for violation of 
this section shall be a fine of not less than $10,000.00 and/or expulsion from 
the Association for the Club that permits such forbidden player to play. 

A player who has been a member of the Armed Services can only be qualified 
to play as a member of an NBA team on presentation of a formal discharge 
from the Service. Approved April 23, 1953. 


CLAIMS FOR PROTECTION TO RIGHTS TO SERVICES OF NEW PLAYERS 


9. All claims for protection of the rights to the services of a player or to 
negotiate with a player whose name is to go on a player list shall be by tele- 
gram, addressed to the President of the Association, giving the name of the 
player in full and his residence. In the event a dispute shall arise in connection 
with the claim of more than one club to the rights of the services of the same 
player and the time when such claim is made shall become material in deter- 
mining the rights of the parties, the rights of the parties shall be determined 
and have priority according to the time when said telegrams were sent by 
the Telegraph Company.as evidenced on the face of the message itself, subject 
to the proviso that any such telegrams shall be related to Eastern Standard 
time, and the time of sending adjusted accordingly. 


AGREEMENT WITH PLAYER 


10. An agreement between a Member Club and a player shall be deemed to 
have been made when the player has signed one of the standard forms authorized 
by these By-Laws or has, in writing or by telegraph, accepted a Member Club’s 
offer, or has given a receipt for money advanced to him, pursuant to such agree- 
ment. All such agreements shall be completed for registration purposes on 
one of the standard forms authorized by these By-Laws, and in case of refusal 
by the player to sign the agreement for which he has given his written accept- 
ance or receipt, he shall be deemed to have signed it for the purpose of registra- 
tion of the Club’s claim to protection of rights to the services of such player. 
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AGE LIMITATION OF PLAYERS 


11. A player who has not attained the anniversary of his 17th birthday may 
not be signed to any agreement by a Member Club, nor may his future services 
in any way be negotiated for nor contracted for, nor may his name be placed 
on any player list. Any negotiations or any agreement signed shall be null 
and void and confer no rights whatsoever. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


12. A high school graduate who has not entered college may not be solicited 
or placed under contract until the expiration of one year after the date of his 
high school graduation. 

CONTRACTS WITH PLAYERS 


13. As per paragraph 10 an agreement between a club and a player made by 
telegraph or writing shall constitute a valid preliminary contract, but before 
such player shall be eligible to play in any championship game he shall sign a 
contract in the form prescribed and adopted by the Association which shall 
contain all the terms of employment and must not provide transportation costs 
to the player for his trip home at the conclusion of the season. 

14. Failure on he part of a Franchise Holder or club to file each of such con- 
tracts with the P_ssident within 15 days after execution shall subject the Fran- 
chise Holder or club guilty to a penalty of $1.00 per contract for each day of delay 
plus such other penalties as may be fixed by the President. 

15. If a club allows a player to play who has failed to sign the formal contract 
hereinbefore required, or who is otherwise ineligible to play, it shall not be 
permitted to count in its favor in the championship any game won by said club 
in which said player participated. 

(A). A contract must be offered to a professional basketball player on or 
before October 1st preceding the season for which his services are desired. Fail- 
ure to offer such a contract will make the player a free agent. Adopted April 
25 and 26, 1951. 

(B). A player’s contract shall not contain a provision guaranteeing the 
player a specific sum of money distinct from the payment made out of the 
Association treasury if the player’s team qualifies for the playoffs. Adopted 
April 25 and 26, 1951. 


FEBRUARY 15TH RULE AS TO PLAYERS 


16. Clubs in this Association are at liberty to secure the services of players up 
to and including February 15th of each year. After midnight February 15th only 
such players shall be eligible to engage in competition as were on the active 
roster of a club ready to play or inactive due to sickness or injuries on February 
15th and actually with the team or in its home city at 6 P. M. on February 15th. 
Players who were suspended between February 1st and February 15th may be 
placed on the active roster of a club. 

(A). A properly qualified alternate player may not be used during the play- 
offs unless the active roster of a team by injury or incapacitating illness has 
been reduced to 8 men. Approved April 23, 1953. 

If February 15th falls on a Saturday or Sunday, the deadline is automatically 
extended to the following Monday at midnight. Approved April 23, 1953. 

A player whose name is placed on the active roster of a club on February 15th 
as qualified to play during the balance of the season and the playoffs cannot 
participate in the playoffs unless he has played not less than four games with the 
club qualifying him during the entire season. 

On or before midnight, February 15th, each team must send a telegram to 
the Association office naming the ten men on its active roster whom it desires 
to qualify for the balance of the season and the playoffs. In addition to the ten 
men, two alternates may be named whose names must be on a reserve list of the 
club excepting the military list. If a player has been injured and needs replace- 
ment, he can be replaced by one of the alternates, but once the replacement player 
has been added to the active roster, the plaver replaced cannot again be a member 
of the active roster. The above replacement shall only apply in the case of 
men injured or ill or called into service. Adopted February 11, 1952. 

17. A list of such players shall be sent to the President of the Association 
by wire not later than 6 P. M., February 15th. Failure to send such wire shall 
subject the non-complying club to an automatic fine of $500.00. 
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TITLE TO PLAYERS 


18. Each team must have absolute title to the contract and rights to services 
of all its players. The use of loaned players is prohibited. 


TRANSFER OF PLAYERS AFTER FEBRUARY 15TH 


19. Clubs of this Association may not after February 15, by sale, loan or other- 
wise, dispose of the services of any players referred to in paragraphs 16 and 18 
hereof, unless with the consent of the President. 


INTRA-ASSOCIATION TRANSFER OF PLAYERS 


20. In the even that rights to the services of a player are transferred, the 
transferring club may not reacquire such rights to services during the season 
during which such transfer was made nor during the season immediately suc- 
ceeding if such transfer was made between seasons, unless the player is offered. 
to all clubs through the waiver procedure. 


INTRA-ASSOCIATION TRANSFER OF PLAYERS AND APPORTIONMENT OF SALARIES 


21. In the event that the contract of a player is transferred by one club to 
another the salary of the player shall be apportioned on a per diem basis, the 
entire salary to be divided by the number of days in the schedule season of the 
Association not of the individual team participants in the transaction. The 
assignor club is to pay the salary on a per diem basis from the date of the first 
day of the schedule season to the date of execution of the transfer agreement. 
The assignee club is to be responsible for the salary of the player from the date 
following. The assignee club shall assume all the obligations of the assignor club 
which shall appear on the player’s contract as though the contract had been orig- 
inally entered into by it with the player and shall not be liable for any other 
provision unless there is written evidence of the fact that the assignee club 
is aware of and has agreed to assume the same. 


TENDER OF CONTRACT TO PLAYERS 


2. Failure on the part of a club to tender a player contract to a professional 
player on or before midnight October 1 shall remove such player from the 
Reserve List of that club and make him a “free agent” with the power to offer his 
services wherever he desires. A tender of such contract shall be personally or 
by registered mail addressed to the player’s last-known place of residence. If 
tender is by mail the envelope containing the contract must be post-marked where 
mailed not later than midnight October 1. (A professinal player is defined for 
the purpose of this paragraph as one who retains his place on a reserve list by 
reason of the fact that he has previously signed a regular professional player’s 
contract. ) 

RECORDING OF DOCUMENTS 


23. An agreement between a club and a player though it may be valid, as 
between the parties, shall not be considered valid as to third persons unless it 
shall have been recorded with and by the President of the Association. 

24. The President shall file all player contracts, and transfer agreements, 
which shall be made on forms furnished by the Association, and all other record- 
able documents. 

NEGOTIATIONS BY PLAYER FOR SERVICES 


25. A player shall not, without the consent of the club with which he is under 
contract or reservation, enter into negotiations with any other club for his future 
service. 

IMMUNITY OF AMATEURS AT TRAINING CAMP 


26. A team shall be protected in its claim to the rights to the services of an 
amateur while said amateur is at training camp, regardless whether the amateur 
has signed an agreement or whether any agreement signed has been recorded. 
Any negotiations by a club with an amateur at training camp shall be consid- 
ered tampering and shall be punishable as herein provided. 
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WAIVERS 


27. A club in this Association shall not have the right to sell outright, to 
option or otherwise dispose of the contract, right to services of, or right to 
negotiate with any player on its player lists to any other Association, League, or 
member thereof without first offering the right to such player to all clubs in this 
Association at $500, and securing waivers of the offer. 

28. If a club desires to secure waivers on a player, such club shall notify the 
President and he shall, on behalf of said club, immediately request all other 
clubs in this Association to waive claim to said player. 

29. Such claim will be assumed to have been waived unless a club, after re- 
ceiving notice of such request expressly by straight telegram addressed to the 
President refuses to waive its claim. 

80. Notice of such refusal shall be served upon the President as follows: 

Within ten days during the period between the close of the playoffs and 
October 1st next; at all other times, within 48 hours. 

Whenever waivers are requested the wire or letter issued by the Association 
office shall indicate a ‘“‘deadline.” If this “deadline” is incorrect, the members 
of the Association shall nevertheless be bound thereby unless the office is im- 
mediately on receipt of the wire or letter notified of the error. 

31. In the event of waivers being asked on any player, the club asking waivers 
must deliver up the player to any club refusing to waive at the waiver amount. 
If more than one club refuses to waive, then the President shall allot the player 
to the nonwaiving club lowest in the Association consolidated standing at the 
time waivers were asked. In determining the relative standings of the teams 
the divisions in which the Association is divided shall be disregarded. If such 
waivers are asked out of the playing season, the standing of the teams at the 
conclusion of the preceding season shall be taken to fix the rights of nonwaiving 
clubs. In the event that nonwaiving clubs are tied or have apparently equal 
rights to a player, the President shall be authorized to allot the player to one of 
the nonwaiving clubs on such terms as to him shall seem fair under the 
circumstances. 

32. If all clubs waive on a player and the player thereafter shall participate 
during the then current season in three professional Basketball games (by par- 
ticipation in this provision is meant appearing in the official line-up regardless 
whether he plays), this shall operate to cancel the waiver and if it is desired 
to dispose of the rights to the contract of the player thereafter waivers must 
again be requested. 

A request for waivers does not automatically remove the player’s name from 
a reserve list when the deadline is reached and he has not been claimed thereto- 
fore. There must be a specific request that a player’s name be removed from 
a reserve list which can be filed simultaneously with the request for waivers. 

33. If through inadvertence a club is not notified by the President that waivers 
are being asked, and the nonnotified club shall desire and by reason of its 
standing when waivers were requested be entitled to the player, the player shall 
be allotted to it, provided that said inadvertence must be called to the attention 
of the President within 10 days after the waivers are requested. 

34. If waivers have been requested on a player and all claims to the player 
have been waived by all of the clubs, the player’s name may be placed on the 
Professional Negotiation List of the Club requesting the waivers for a period 
of 14 days from the limit date fixed in the waiver notice. At the close of said 
14-day period the player’s name shall be automatically removed from the nego- 
tiation list unless prior thereto a contract with the player has been filed. 

35. A waiver may not be recalled after the notice of request for waivers has 
been sent to members of the Association. 

(A) If a team desires to make changes in its roster effective as of midnight, 
February 15th, and it becomes necessary to release players, waivers on these 
players must be requested not #4ater than 6:00 P. M. on February 13th, or the 
last previous business day, if February 13th falls on a Saturday or Sunday, so 
that the expiration of the waivers will not be subsequent to midnight, February 
15th—adopted February 9, 1951. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LOANED PLAYERS 


36. The services of a player may be loaned to a team of another professional 
basketball league once during any season. If the player is recalled and it is 
again desired to loan his services he must be “offered on waivers” each time it 
is desired to loan his services. 
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PLAYERS LISTS 


37. The following player lists are established : 


a. Active Reserve List e. Loaned or Farmed-Out List 
b. Inactive Reserve List f. Armed-Services List 

ec. Suspended List g. Professional Negotiation List 
d. Voluntarily Retired List h. College Negotiation List 


ACTIVE RESERVE LIST 


838. The names of players who have signed formal contracts, shall be placed 
on the Active Reserve List of the club which has right to possession of the docu- 
ments herein referred to. There shall be no more than twenty names on this 
list during the period between the last day of the playoffs and the first day 
of the schedule season, 11 names thereafter until December 1st and 10 names 
through the balance of the season and the playoffs. 


INACTIVE LIST 


39. When it shall be proven by the production of proper medical certificates 
that a player is, through injury or sickness, unable to perform his duties, it 
shall be permitted to the club to record such player with the Association as 
“Inactive” and his name shall be transferred to the “Inactive List.” The in- 
clusion of players on the “Inactive List’ shall only be permitted between the 
commencement of each playing season and its conclusion after the playoffs. 

40. A player whose name has been transferred to the inactive list may not 
return to active participation with his team until his team has played five 
games. While a player is on the inactive list another player may be recruited 
in his place subject, however, to all the conditions as to the number of players 
permitted on a reserve list and the rules as to strengthening. 


SUSPENDED LIST 


41. Each member of this Association shall be entitled to protection to rights 
of services of players suspended for failure to comply with such player’s con- 
tractual obligations, disciplinary rules, or failure to present himself at training 
‘amp when so requested to do. The names of suspended players shall be placed 
on a suspended list. 

2. Notices of any suspension giving the cause thereof, the name of the sus- 
pended player in full, and his place of residence, shall be sent to the President of 
the Association and the player simultaneously at the time of such suspension. 


VOLUNTARILY RETIRED LIST 


43. A player, whose services are under contract or option to any club member 
of this Association, desiring to retire, may on request of the club be recorded 
with the Association as a Voluntarily Retired player and shall not be considered 
as one of the players permitted to each club. It shall not be permitted to any 
such Voluntarily Retired player to engage in any organized game of Basketball, 
either professional or amateur, within a period of a year from the date of his 
retirement without the unanimous consent of the operating clubs of the Associa- 
tion involved. If such voluntarily retired player shall so engage in any game 
of Basketball without having obtained the consent of the Association, his name 
shall be recorded with the Association as a suspended player. Any player who 
has voluntarily retired may not reenter Basketball in any capacity without the 
consent of the club by which he was last employed and on whose Reserve List 
his name last appeared. 


PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATING LIST 


44. On this list may be placed the names of not exceeding five players with 
whom a basketball club, member of this Association, has conducted negotiations 
for professional services. On this list may be placed the names of players who 
do not come within the definitions or classifications of paragraph 45 and are not 
subject to draft and are not otherwise prohibited from being members of a team 
in the National Basketball Association, such as AAU players, players who have 
played professional basketball, and who are not members of any League affiliated 
with the National Basketball Association. To this list may also be added the 
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names of college players who are eligible for, but were not drafted at, a draft 
meeting previously held according to the provisions hereinafter established in 
connection with the draft. 

COLLEGE NEGOTIATION LIST 


45. On this list may be placed the names of college players in accordance with 
the following rules: 

a. College seniors whose classes are graduating at about the same time as 
the holding of the college draft. 

b. Members of colleges whose original classes have already graduated but who 
by reason of reentry into college have regained eligibility for collegiate athletics. 
These may only be placed on a draft negotiation list when this renewed collegiate 
eligibility has terminated. 

c. Plays who have during the college year, whether as senior members of 
their original class or of a subsequent class ceased to attend college. 

The following rules are established for the selection of college players popu- 
larly known as the “college draft.” 

d. The annual draft of college players shall be held on or about May 1st, the 
precedure being as follows: 

e. On the college draft negotiation list may be placed the names only of those 
players individually allotted to various teams at the annual draft which names 
shall remain on such list until removed by the franchise holder, also such players 
as were available for draft but were not chosen. 

f. Each member of the Association is to have the exclusive right to choose one 
player in its territory regardless of its standing at the close of the schedule sea- 
son. Where a player has attended school in one territory and is a resident in 
another, the franchise holder in whose territory the player has attended school 
shall have a right of choice superior to the franchise holder in whose territory 
the player resides. For the purpose of this provision only, the territory of a 
member of the Association shall be the area within a radius of miles of its 
city of operation. 

For purposes of this paragraph, the territory of a team shall include the col- 
leges hereinafter named; 

Boston—All colleges in New England. 

Ft. Wayne—Bowling Green and Notre Dame. 
Milwaukee—Wisconsin University and DePaul University. 
Rochester—Colleges in the City of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
Syracuse—Cornell University and St. Bonaventure. 

This provision shall apply to the “College Draft” of 1954 and 1955 and shall be 
irrevocable unless the unanimous consent of all of the members of the Association 
is secured. This provision is subject to the proviso that if a franchise is granted 
in a city in which one of the schools named is located, that as to that school or 
schools the territorial right as herein described is cancelled—Approved April 
23, 1953. 

g. After each club has been given the right to a choice of one player as above, 
the clubs which have not exercised their rights shall then proceed to choose 
players, one player each as follows: 

The nonchoosing team ranking lowest in the combined standings at the close 
of the schedule season shall have first choice, the second lowest team shall have 
second choice, and such choices shall continue until all the teams which have 
failed to make a choice under provision thereof, have had an opportunity to do so. 

h. After the above step in the procedure has been completed, choices for all the 
members of the Association shall then start, the team standing lowest in the com- 
bined standings at the close of the season having first choice, and so on, until a 
motion to discontinue the draft shall have been passed. 

The draft negotiation list shall at no time have on it more than 15 players 
per team. 

For the purpose of the selection of college players and also for the purpose of 
waivers, both divisions shall be merged, and a consolidated standing shall control. 
If the percentage standing of two teams is the same, then the tie if possible shall 
be dissolved on the basis of the games engaged in by both teams with each other. 
If still tied then the team which has scored the lesser number of points in the 
team series shall be considered the lower ranking club. If both teams are still 
tied a toss of the coin shall determine priority. 

j. A team which has placed a name of a player on its College Draft List retains 
allits rights to negotiate with and sign the player whenever that becomes possible 
if entry into Armed Services or other condition makes immediate conclusion of 
negotiation difficult or impossible. Adopted April 25 and 26, 1951. 
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46. After the College Draft meeting and any time before the next College Draft 
meeting, a team shall have the right to place on its College Negotiation List the 
name of a player who was eligible for draft at the time the last College Draft 
meeting was held providing that the number of players already on this list makes 
it possible to add another player without exceeding the limit. 


EXHIBITION GAMES 


47. a. Not exceeding ten (10) games may be played by each team during the 
schedule season. 

b. Under no condition may an exhibition game be played by a member of 
the Association with another member of the Association during the schedule 
season. 

e. An exhibition game may not be played on the night prior to a regularly 
scheduled Association game, except with the special permission of the President.’ 

d. Dues are not to be paid for any exhibition games. 

e. Exhibition games after the season may not be played until the lapse of one 
week after the completion of the schedule season and one week after the con- 
clusion of any playoff series in which the team desiring to play has been engaged. 

f. All exhibition games must have the approval of the President. 

g. The minimum guarantee to be received for an exhibition game is to be $750, 
subject to the provision that this may be decreased if in the opinion of the 
President playing the game is material aid in promoting pro basketball in the 
territory of the opposing team. 

k. The N. B. A. team participating in an exhibition game must insist on the 
right to appoint one of the officials. 

1. All barnstorming tours must be approved by the President. Adopted 
September 12, 1951. 

m. A “barnstorming” tour was defined as the playing of a game or games 
during the summer months in violation of the player’s contract at which game ad- 
mission is charged. Adopted September 12, 1951. 


PLANE TRANSPORTATION 


48. Plane transportation is not to be used unless so planned that the cancella- 
tion of the flight would still leave ample time to reach the destination by train. 
In the event this rule is violated the team guilty of the violation would be held 
accountable to pay the aggrieved team which had to cancel or postpone a game 
any damages suffered by it as a result of such a cancellation or postponement. 


PLAYER UNIFORMS AND NUMBERS 


49. Each club shall have its players properly, uniformly, and neatly attired 
for Association games. Players are to be numbered from 3 to 20 inclusive. 
For home games all players shall wear white uniforms. Colored uniforms shall 
be worn on the road. All players shall carry on the backs of jerseys letters not 
less than 10 inches high and on the fronts of jerseys letters not less than six 
inches high. The name of the player and the number such player shall wear, 
shall be forwarded by the respective teams to the teams on whose ground they 
are to play, not less than six (6) days prior to such appearance. The President 
shall in special cases permit exceptions to the rule as to number of players. 


BASKETBALLS 


50. For all games the home club must have at least two (2) new official Asso- 
ciation balls ready for use before the game, the second ball to be available at 
all times in the event the first one used in the game is taken out of use for any 
reason. Each team shall also provide the visiting team with not less than 
five balls for practice. 

MEDICAL ATTENTION 

51. Each club shall arrange medical attention in its building for the emer- 
gency care and treatment of visiting players who may be injured while playing 
in such building, which emergency care and treatment shall be given to the 
members of the visiting team, gratis. It is provided however that major injuries 

2 By-law 47c: Paragraph 47c is no longer in effeet.—Approved May 23, 1953. 
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requiring surgical treatment and extraordinary expense shall be at the cost 
of the team of which the injured player is a member. 


PRESS REPRESENTATIVES 


52. Each club shall be responsible for the supply of adequate facilities at its 
building for the accommodation of visiting press representatives, including at 
least ten centrally located seats from which all parts of the building are plainly 
visible. 

TIMING CLOCKS 


53. Where a club member has provided its building with an automatic electric 
clock and signaling device indicating the end of the game and the periods, such 
signaling device shall be recognized as the official timing mechanism for the game. 


TIMING FACILITIES 


54. Each club shall also have for emergency purposes a timing watch and a 
gun loaded with blank cartridges, to be used by the game officials to announce 
the closing of the periods. 


PROTECTION FOR REFEREES 


55. a. Each Member shall provide at its building a separate dressing room 
for the exclusive use of the referees, and shall take all steps necessary to insure 
that no other person, without the permission of the referees, gains access to 
such dressing room. 

b. No official or player of the Member Club shall enter such dressing room 
except with the permission of the referees. 

ce. Each Member Club shall provide at its building adequate police protection 
for the referees. 

d. A Member Club failing to comply with the provisions of subsection (a) 
or (c) and any official or player contravening the provisions of subsection (b) 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000.00 to be imposed by the President. 

e. The referee shall report any failure to comply with or contravention of 
this Section to the President. 

56. A technical foul imposed on a player for misconduct shall be accom- 
panied by a personal foul penalty as well as possession of the ball. The personal 
and the technical shall be the punishment for the first offense during a season. 
For the second offense there shall be an accompanying fine of $25.00 and for 
the third offense, $50.00, for the fourth, $75.00 and for the fifth and every sub- 
sequent offense, $100.00; all of such fines to be paid by the individual and not 
by the club. If a technical misconduct is imposed against a player after he 
has incurred his sixth personal foul, this should not be accompanied by a per- 
sonal foul as provided in this paragraph. 

57. A captain, only, may discuss rule interpretations with an official. 

58. Whenever there is a doubt as to the eligibility of a player a request that 
his name be placed on the negotiation list must be accompanied by a case 
history clearly indicating that such request for recording is proper. However, 
a tentative recording shall be made subject to verification of the right of a 
member to make the request. 

59. During the first month of the schedule season not more than 11 nor less 
than 9 men shall be dressed for any one game. seginning with the second 
month of the schedule season, not more than 10 nor less than 9 men shall be 
dressed for any one game. However, in the event of injury or illness of a 
player who cannot readily be replaced, the minimum number of players who 
must be dressed for any one game can, during the period of injury or illness, be 
decreased to 8. 

60. Each building shall be provided with seats or benches for the use of 
players of each team and the accommodations provided shall be uniform for 
each team and the locations shall offer the same advantages to each team. 
Such seats or benches shall have accommodations for at least twelve persons 
of each team. Only players in uniform, the manager, coach and trainer shall 
be permitted to occupy the seats or benches so provided. 

61. A team shall not assign to another team its right to negotiate with, or 
the contract of the first player or players chosen by it at the annual college 
draft meeting under provision 45 f or 45 ¢ and/or under provision 45h at any 
time prior to, or within one year after the name of such player or players have 
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been placed on its college negotiation list unless either of the following two 
courses are followed: A—Approval of the Executive Committee of the assign- 
ment has been obtained. B—Rights to the player or players have been waived 
by all of the teams of the Association. 

62. When a team arrives in a city of a franchise holder in order to play a 
game, the coach or manager shall immediately notify the resident management 
of its arrival and ascertain what if any radio or television commitments have 
been made; it being the duty of the home team to complete all arrangements 
and to furnish at its own expense transportation for the player or players to 
and from the radio station or television studio. 

63. A player’s contract shall not contain a provision guaranteeing the player 
a specific sum of money distinct from the payment made out of the Association 
treasury, if his team qualifies for the playoffs. 

64. The jump ball period occurring at the end of the regular game and in 
the overtime was reduced from 3 to 2 minutes during the regular game and 
abandoned entirely during the overtime period. Adopted April 25th and 26th, 
1951. 

65. Prior to the start of each season a notice must be sent to all players and 
prominently displayed in dressing rooms indicating the rules against barn- 
storming. Adopted September 12, 1951. 

66. If there is any doubt as to the eligibility of a player, a request that his 
name be placed on a reserve list must be accompanied by a case history clearly 
indicating that such a request for recording is proper. Adopted December 13, 
1951. 

67. In the event of injury or illness of a player, the minimum number of 
players who must be dressed for any one game may be decreased to eight. 
Adopted December 13, 1951. 

68. For the season 1952-53 the misconduct technical penalties carry with 
them the following fines: 

For the first offense—no fine. 

For the second offense and the third offense—$25.00 each. 

For the fourth and subsequent offenses—$50.00 each. 
Adopted April 26, 1952. 

69. A player who has been mustered out of the Armed Services must be offered 
a contract on the same terms as the one held by him with a club when he 
went into the Armed Services. (Refer to Selective Service Act for modifications 
in connection with each such player.) 

70. All fines assessed against players must be paid within 5 days on penalty 
of suspension. Adopted July 14, 1952. 

71. Officials are to be notified in connection with suspension which would 
affect the personnel in the game to be refereed by an official. Adopted July 14, 
1952. ‘ 

72. Without exception anyone connected with a team other than a player 
sitting on the bench shall be subject to the same disciplinary action as a coach. 
Adopted July 14, 1952. 

73. If a club desires to engage in an exhibition series and to have participate 
in the series some of the players of other teams, the teams themselves must 
be consulted before any approach is made to the players, and when the teams 
are organized finally, no more than three players of any one team may appear 
on the exhibition team. Adopted July 14, 1952. 

74. Any team violating any rules affecting exhibition games is to be fined 
not less than $1,000 per game per team and players are to be fined $100 per 
game per player. Adopted July 14, 1952. 

The following is substituted for Paragraph 57 (e) on page 10 of the Bylaws: 

“Exhibition games after the season may not be engaged in by teams or players 
until after the conclusion of the championship series.” Adopted July 14, 1952. 

A franchise holder is protected in his rights to the services of a coach as fully 
as in the case of a registered player. By-Law 77—Adopted April 23, 1954. 

The President shall send a statement to all of the Governors on the first of 
each month during the schedule season showing all Association payments one 
week overdue. By-Law 78—Adopted April 22, 1954. 

Fines assessed against players and coaches shall be deducted by the franchise 
holders from the players and coaches salaries on instruction from the Presi- 
dent. By-Law 79—Adopted April 22, 1954. 

A team playing a series of games in cities of the Association shall report in 
the city where it is to play as soon as reasonably possible so as to have its 
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players and coach available for publicity and promotion purposes. By-Law 80— 
Adopted April 23, 1954. 

“Exhibition games after the season may not be engaged in by teams or 
players until after the conclusion of the championship series.” By-Laws 47(e)— 
Adopted July 14, 1952. 

NET GATE RECEIPTS 


The term, “net gate receipts,” is defined as the gross receipts from the sale 
of tickets less such taxes as are paid on the tickets to a governmental agency 
which is to include the federal, state and municipal governments.’—Constitu- 
tion—Paragraph 61. 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


UNIFORM PLAYER CONTRACT 


This agreement made this _____-__~- QE OE idminaictnns 195___._ by and between 
Do tibb sea tet Aid a wish bebaieadieed (hereinafter called the Club), a member of the 
National Basketball Association, and ~~.---.------------------- of the City, 
SII, Aiea nitivithdnt inttiedmneneiaasticnhe aes (hereinafter called the Player). 
Witnesseth : 


In consideration of the several and/or mutual promises and/or agreements 
hereinafter contained, the parties hereto promise and agree as follows: 

1. The Club hereby employs the Player as a skilled Basketball Player for the 
term of one year from the Ist day of October 195_-_-. The player’s employ- 
ment shall include attendance at training camp, playing the games scheduled 
for the team during the schedule season of the National Basketball Association, 
playing all exhibition games schedules by the team during and prior to the sched- 
ule season, and playing the playoff games for which the player is to receive such 
additional compensation as is provided by the Association. Regular players 
will not be required to attend training camp earlier than four weeks prior to the 
season starting date of the team of which the player is a member. “Rookies” 
may be required to attend training camp at an earlier date. Exhibition games 
shall not be played on the three dayes prior to the opening of a team’s regular 
season schedule nor on a day prior to a regularly scheduled game. The All-Star 
game shall for the purpose of this paragraph not be considered an exhibition 
game. Exhibition games during the regularly scheduled season shall not exceed 
three. 

2. The club agrees to pay the Player for rendering services described herein 
Ce Wnt OC B.S in nine equal semimonthly payments begin- 
ning with the first of said payments on November 15th of the season above 
described and continuing with such payments on the first and fifteenth of each 
month until said sum is paid in full. 

3. The Club promises and agrees to pay the reasonable board and lodging 
expenses of the Player while playing for the Club in other than the Club’s 
home city and will pay all proper and necessary expenses of the Player and his 
meals enroute. Each basketball player, while ‘“‘on the road,” shall be paid seven 
dollars ($7.00) per day as meal expense allowance. 

4. The club may from time to time during the continuance of this contract 
establish reasonable rules for the government of its players “at home” and 
“abroad,” and such rules shall be a part of this contract as fully as if herein 
written and shall be binding upon the player; and for violation of such rules or 
for any conduct impairing the faithful and thorough discharge of the duties 
incumbent upon the player, the club may impose reasonable fines upon the 
player and deduct the amount thereof from any money due or to become due to 
the player. The club may also suspend the player for violation of any rules so 
established, and during such suspension the player shall not be entitled to any 
compensation under this contract. When the player is fined or suspended, he 
shall be given notice in writing, stating the amount of the fine or the duration 
of the suspension and the reason therefor. 

4a. During the term of this contract the Player will not cause or take part in 
any strike (whether sit-down, sympathetic, general or of any other nature), 
walk-out, picketing, boycotting (whether primary or secondary), or fail, refuse 
or neglect faithfully to discharge his duties hereunder or encourage or cause 
any other player under contract to the Club or to any other club which is a mem- 
ber of the National Basketball Association to fail, refuse or neglect faithfully 
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to discharge his duties thereunder, or interfere in any manner whatsoever with 
the operation or conduct of the business of the said Association or of any mem- 
ber thereof, For any violation of this Paragraph 4a, the Club and the Presi- 
dent of the said Association shall each have the concurrent right and power to 
terminate this contract forthwith, to fine the Player, to suspend him for a defi- 
nite or an indefinite period, and/or to impose upon him such other disciplinary 
action as the Club of the President of the said Association shall deem appro- 
priate, and the President of the said Association shall have the additional right 
and power in his sole discretion to expel the Player, or to suspend him for a 
definite or an indefinite period, as a player for any member of the said Associ- 
ation. The Club shall have the right to deduct from any money due or to 
become due to the Player the amount of any fine imposed hereunder and the 
Player shall not be entitled to any compensation under this contract during the 
period of any suspension hereunder, Any fine or suspension hereunder shall be 
imposed by notice in writing delivered or mailed to the Player, stating the 
amount of the fine, the duration of the suspension and the reason therefor and 
the Player shall be entitled to no other notice or hearing in connection therewith. 

5. The Player promises and agrees (a) to report at the time and place fixed 
by the Club in good physical condition; and (b) to keep himself throughout the 
entire season in good physical condition; and (c) to give his best services, as 
well as his loyalty, to the Club, and to play basketball only for the Club unless 
released, sold or exchanged by the Club; and (d) to be neatly and fully attired 
in public and always to conduct himself on and off the court according to the 
highest standards of honesty, morality, fair play and sportsmanship; and (e) 
not to do anything which is detrimental to the best interests of the Club or of 
the National Basketball Association or of professional sports. 

5a. In addition to his services in connection with the actual playing of basket- 
ball, the Player agrees to cooperate with the Club and participate in any and 
all promotional activities of the Club and the Association, which, in the opinion 
of the Club, will promote the welfare of the Club or professional basketball, and 
to observe and comply with all requirements of the Club respecting conduct and 
service of its teams and its players, at all times whether on or off the playing 
floor. 

6. If the Player, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician, is not in good 
physical condition at the date of his first scheduled game for the Club, or if, 
during the season, he fails to remain in good physical condition, unless such 
condition results directly from playing basketball for the Club, so as to render 
him, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician unfit to play skilled basketball, 
it is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to suspend such Player 
until such time as, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician, the Player is in 
sufficiently good physical condition to play skilled basketball, and in the event 
of such suspension, the annual sum payable to the Player shall be proportion- 
ately reduced as the length of the period of disability, during which, in the sole 
judgment of the Club’s physician, the Player is unfitted to play skilled basket- 
ball, bears to the season. If the Player is injured as a direct result of partici- 
pating in any basketball practice or game played for the Club, the Club will pay 
the Player’s reasonable hospitalization until he is discharged from the hospital 
and his reasonable medical expenses and doctor’s bills, provided the hospital and 
the doctor are selected by the Club, and provided further, that the Club’s obliga- 
tion to pay said medical expenses and said doctor’s bills shall terminate at a 
period not exceeding eight weeks (8) after the injury. It is also agreed that if 
the Player’s said injury or injuries resulting directly from playing for the Club 
render him, in the sole judgment of the Club’s physician, unfit to play skilled 
basketball for the balance of the season or any part thereof, then during such 
time as the Player is unfit to play skilled basketball, but in no event beyond the 
period described in paragraph 1, the Club shall pay the Player the compensation 
hereinbefore provided for and the Player releases the Club from any and every 
additional obligation or liability, claim, and demand whatsoever. 

7. The Player agrees to give to the Club’s coach or the Club’s physician (a) 
written or verbal notice of any minor injury suffered by him as soon as possible, 
but in any event, within forty-eight (48) hours thereafter; and (b) written 
notice of any major injury sustained by the Player as soon as possible, but in 
any event within four (4) days after the sustaining of such injury, each such 
notice to state the time, place, cause and nature of said injury. 
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8. Should the player become disabled as provided in the preceding section, he 
will submit himself to a medical examination and treatment by a regular 
physician, in good standing, to be selected by the Club. Such examination when 
made at the request of the Club shall be at its expense, unless made necessary 
by some act or conduct of the player contrary to the terms of this agreement 
or rules and regulations made under it. 

9. The Player represents and agrees that he has exceptional and unique skill 
and ability as a basketball player, that his services to be rendered hereunder 
are of a special, unusual and extraordinary character which gives them peculiar 
value which cannot be reasonably or adequately compensated for in damages at 
law, and that the Player’s breach of this contract will cause the Club great and 
irreparable injury and damage. The Player agrees that, in addition to other 
remedies, the Club shall be entitled to injunctive and other equitable relief to 
prevent a breach of this contract by the Player, including, among others, the 
right to enjoin the Player from playing basketball for any other person or 
organization during the term of this contract. 

10. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, exchange, 
assign and transfer this contract, to loan the Player’s services to any other 
Professional Basketball Club and the Player agrees to accept such assignment 
and to faithfully perform and carry out this contract with the same force and 
effect as if it had been entered into by the Player with the assignee Club instead 
of with this Club. 

10. (a) It is mutually agreed that, in the event that the Player’s contract is 
sold, exchanged, assigned or transferred to any other Professional Basketball 
Club, all reasonable expenses incurred by the Player in moving himself and 
his family from the home City of the Club to the home City of the Club to which 
such sale, exchange, assignment or transfer is made, as a result thereof, shall be 
paid by the assignee Club. 

11. It is mutually agreed that, in the event that the Player’s contract is as- 
signed to another Club the Player shall be forthwith notified, by a notice in 
writing, delivered to the Player personally or delivered or mailed to his last 
known address and the Player shall report to the assignee Club within forty- 
eight hours after said written notice has been personally delivered or received 
at his last known address or within such longer time for reporting as may be 
specified in said written notice. If Player does not report to the Club to which 
his contract has been assigned within the aforesaid time, Player may be sus- 
pended, by either Club and he shall lose the sums which would otherwise be 
payable to him as long as the suspension lasts. 

12. It is mutually agreed that the Club will not pay and the Player will not 
accept any bonus or anything of value for winning any particular Association 
game. 

13. It is severally and mutually agreed that the only contracts which shall be 
recognized by the President of the National Basketball Association are those 
which have been duly executed and filed in the Association’s office and approved 
by him. 

14. The Player and the Club expressly acknowledge that the President and the 
Board of Governors of the National Basketball Association is and may be em- 
powered by present and future provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws and 
action of said Association to impose fines upon the Player and/or upon the Club 
for causes and in the manner provided in such Constitution and By-Laws and 
such action. The Player and the Club, each for himself and itself, promises 
promptly to pay to the said Association each and every fine imposed upon him 
or it in accordance with the said provisions of said Constitution and By-Laws 
and said action and not to permit any such fine to be paid on his or its behalf 
by anyone other than the person or Club fined. The player further authorizes 
the Club to deduct any fines imposed on or assessed against him from his salary 
payments. 

15. Nothwithstanding any provision of the Constitution or of the By-Laws of 
the National Basketball Association, it is agreed that if the President of the 
National Basketball Association shall in his sole judgment find that the Player 
has bet, or has offered or attempted to bet, money or anything of value on the 
outcome of any game participated in by any club which is a member of the 
National Basketball Association, the President shall have the power in his sole 
discretion to suspend the Player indefinitely or to expel him as a player for 
any member of the National Basketball Association, and the President’s finding 
and decision shall be final, binding, conclusive, and unappealable; and the Player 
hereby releases the President and waives every cluim he may have against the 
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President and/or the National Basketball Association, and against every Club in 
the National Basketball Association, and against every director, officer, and 
stockholder of every Club in the National Basketball Association, for damages 
and for all claims and demands whatsoever arising out of or in connection with 
the decision of the President of the National Basketball Association. 

16. The Player and the Club recognize and agree that the Player’s participa- 
tion in other sports may impair or destroy his ability and skill as a basketball 
player. The player and the Club recognize and agree that the Player’s par- 
ticipation in basketball out of season may result in injury to him. Accordingly 
the Player agrees that he will not engage in professional boxing or wrestling; 
and that, except with the written consent of the Club, he will not engage in any 
game or exhibition of basketball, football, baseball, hockey, lacrosse, or other 
athletic sport, under penalty of such fine and suspension as may be imposed 
by the Club and/or the President of the Association. 

17. The Player agrees that his picture and pictures of his team in play may 
be taken for still photographs, motion pictures or television at such times as 
the Club may designate and agrees that all rights in such pictures shall belong 
to the Club and may be used by the Club in any manner it desires. The player 
further agrees that during the playing season he will not make public appear- 
ances, participate in radio or television programs or permit his picture to be 
taken or write or sponsor newspaper or magazine articles or sponsor com- 
mercial products without the written consent of the Club, which shall not be 
withheld except in the reasonable interests of the Club or professional basket- 
ball. 

18. The player agrees and covenants that during the life of this contract he 
will not tamper with or enter into negotiations with any other player under 
contract or reservation to any Club, which is a member of this Association, for, 
or regarding, his future or present services without written consent of the Club 
of which the Player negotiated with is a member, under penalty of a fine. 

19. (a) The Player may terminate this contract, upon written notice to the 
Club, if the Club shall default in the payments to the Player provided for in 
paragraph 2 hereof or shall fail to perform any other obligation agreed to be 
performed by the Club hereunder and if the Club shall fail to remedy such 
default within ten (10) days after the receipt by the Club of written notice of 
such default. The Player may also terminate this contract as provided in sub- 
paragraph (f) (4) of this paragraph 19. 

(b) The Club may terminate this contract upon written notice to the Player 
(but only after requesting and obtaining waivers of this contract from all other 
Clubs) if the Player shall at any time: 

(1) fail, refuse or neglect to conform his personal conduct to the standards 
of good citizenship and good sportsmanship or to keep himself in first class 
physical condition or to obey the Club’s training rules; or 

(2) fail, in the opinion of the Club’s management, to exhibit sufficient 
skill or competitive ability to qualify to continue as a member of the Club’s 
team ; or 

(3) fail, refuse or neglect to render his services hereunder or in any 
other manner materially breach this contract. 

(c) If this contract is terminated by the Club by reason of the Player’s failure 
to render his services hereunder due to disability resulting directly from injury 
sustained in the course and within the scope of his employment hereunder and 
written notice of such injury is given by the Player as provided herein, the 
Player shall be entitled to receive his full salary for the season in which the 
injury was sustained, less all workmen’s compensation payments paid or payable 
by reason of said injury. 

(d) If this contract is terminated by the Club during the training season, 
payment by the Club of the Player’s board, lodging and expense allowance during 
the training season to the date of termination and of the reasonable traveling 
expenses of the Player to his home city and the expert training and coaching 
provided by the Club to the Player during the training season shall be full 
payment to the Player. 

(e) If this contract is terminated by the Club during the playing season, 
except in the case provided for in Sub-Paragraph (c) of this Paragraph 19, the 
Player shall be entitled to receive as full payment hereunder a sum of money 
which, when added to the salary which he has already received during the sea- 
son, will represent the same proportionate amount of the total sum set forth 
in Paragraph 2 hereof as the number of days of the season then past bear to 
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the total number of days of the playing season, plus the reasonable traveling 
expense of the Player to his home, 

(f) If the Club proposes to terminate this contract in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (b) of this paragraph 19, the procedure shall be as follows: 

(1) The Club shall request waivers from all other clubs. Such waiver 
request must state that it is for the purpose of terminating this contract 
and it may not be withdrawn. 

(2) Upon receipt of the waiver, request, any other club may claim assign- 
ment of this contract at such waiver price as may be fixed by the Associa- 
tion, the priority of claims to be determined in accordance with the 
Association Rules. 

(3) If this contract is so claimed, the Club shall, promptly and before 
any assignment, notify the Player that it had requested waivers for the 
purpose of terminating this contract and that the contract had been claimed. 

(4) Within 5 days after receipt of notice of such claim, the Player shall 
be entitled, by written notice to the Club, to terminate this contract on the 
date of his notice of termination. If the Player fails so to notify the Club, 
this contract shall be assigned to the claiming club. 

(5) If the contract is not claimed, the Club shall promptly deliver written 
notice of termination to the Player at the expiration of the waiver period. 

(g) Upon any termination of this contract by the Player, all obligations of both 
parties hereunder shall cease on the date of termination, except the obligation 
of the Club to pay the Player’s compensation to said date. 

20. In case of dispute between the Player and the Club, the same shall be 
referred to the President of the Association as an arbitrator, and his decision shall 
be accepted by all parties as final; and the Club and the Player agree that any 
such dispute, or any claim or complaint by either party against the other, shall 
be presented to the President within one year from the date it arose. [In the event 
of a dispute between a player and a National Basketball Association member on a 
matter exclusive of those provided for in this contract, the matter in dispute shall 
be referred to the President of the National Basketball Association for determina- 
tion and if the player does not agree with the President’s decision, he shall have 
the right within one week after the decision has been rendered to file a notice 
of appeal to a committee consisting of three then Governors of the National 
Basketball Association, all of whom are to be chosen by the player. The decision 
of two of the Governors so chosen shall be binding upon the parties to the dispute. ] 

21. The Club and the Player severally and mutually promise and agree to be 
legally bound by the Constitution and By-Laws of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation and by all the terms and provisions thereof, a copy of which is and shall 
remain open and available for inspection by the Club, its directors, officers and 
stockholders and by the Player at the main office of the Association and at the 
main office of the Club. 

22. (a) On or before September ist (or if a Sunday, then the next preceding 
business day) next following the last playing season covered by this contract, the 
Club may tender to the Player a contract for the term of that season by mailing 
the same to the Player at his address following his signature hereto, or if none be 
given, then at his last address of record with the Club. If prior to the November 
1 next succeeding said September 1, the player and the Club have not agreed upon 
the terms of such contract, then on or before 10 days after said November 1, the 
Club shall have the right by written notice to the Player at said address to renew 
this contract for the period of one year on the same terms, except that the amount 
payable to the Player shall be such as the Club shall fix in said notice, provided, 
however, that said amount shall be an amount payable at a rate not less than 
75% of the rate stipulated for the preceding year. 

(b) That Club’s right to renew this contract, as provided in subparagraph (a) 
of this paragraph 22, and the promise of the Player not to play otherwise than 
with the Club have been taken into consideration in determining the amount 
payable under paragraph 2 hereof. 

23. This agreement shall be construed to have been made under and shall be 
governed by the Laws of the State of _-..___.-_______________. 

24. Nothing contained in this agreement or in any provision of the Constitution 
or By-Laws of the National Basketball Association shall be construed to constitute 
the Player a member of the National Basketball Association or to confer upon 
him any of the rights or privileges of a member thereof. 

25. This Agreement contains the entire agreement between the Parties and there 
4 no oral or written inducements, promises or agreements except as contained 

erein. 
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EXAMINE THIS CONTRACT CAREFULLY BEFORE SIGNING IT. 
In Witness Whereof the Player has hereunto set his hand and seal and the 
Club has caused this contract to be executed by its duly authorized officer. 


Oise ee 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 346, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Emanual Celler (chairman) presid- 


ing. 

, SNe Representatives Celler, Rodino, Rogers, Keating, and 
McCulloch. 

Also present: Herbert N. Maletz, chief counsel; Kenneth R. 
Harkins, cocounsel; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., associate counsel; and 
Julian H. Singman, assistant counsel. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Norris, I would appreciate your coming forward. We shall have 
to hurry on with the witnesses. The House goes into session at 11 
o’clock this morning. If there are no rollcalls, we might be able to 
continue on until 12. In view of that situation, we would like to 
question Mr. Norris first. 

Would you give your name and address and affiliation to the 
stenographer, please ? 

Mr. Norris. James D. Norris, 1420 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
I am president of the Chicago National League Hockey Club, known 
as the Black Hawks. 

Mr. Keatina. Are you accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Would you identify yourself, sir ? 

Mr. Korenia. Raphael P. Koenig, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Cuarrman. Would you other gentlemen identify yourselves, 
please ? 

Mr. Camppett. I am C. S. Campbell, president of the National 
Hockey League. My office is at 601 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 

Mr. Koenta. Associated with me is Stephen Frank, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES D. NORRIS, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO BLACK 
HAWKS; ACCOMPANIED BY C. S. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE; RAPHAEL P. KOENIG, COUNSEL, NEW 
YORK CITY; AND STEPHEN FRANK, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Maerz. Mr. Norris, the committee has asked you to testify in 
connection with its hearings on various bills dealing with the applica- 
bility of the antitrust laws to professional team sports, enterprises, 
including baseball, football, basketball, and hockey. 
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Today, the committee, in connection with these hearings, is in- 
quiring into the operations of professional hockey, in which you have 
a financial interest. : 

The committee will not ask you any questions about boxing because 
of the antitrust suit brought by the Government which is still pend- 
ing, and in which you are one of the defendants. 

Mr. Norris, what is your occupation, sir. 

Mr. Norris. I would say a sports promoter, I think, in connection 
with this inquiry. 

Mr. Maerz. Where is your office ? 

Mr. Norris. I have an office in New York City; I have an office in 
Chicago. My office in New York City is Madison Square Garden, 
304 West 50th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Materz. Is the Madison Square Garden controlled by the 
Madison Square Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. The garden itself? 

Mr. Materz. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Maerz. Do you have a financial interest in the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macerz. What is the extent of your interest in that corporation ¢ 

Mr. N« rrts. My associate partner, Mr. Arthur Wirtz, and myself 
own 200,000-odd shares of Madison Square Garden stock which would 
roughly be a little under 40 percent of the total issue. 

Mr. Materz. Do you own the largest single block of shares in the 
corporation ? 

Mr. Norris. The two of us together do. 

Mr. Materz. In other words, you and Mr. Wirtz together control 
the Madison Square Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I guess you could put it that way. I imagine on 
a proxy fight of any kind—we own just under 40 percent. If the 
others could muster the rest of the stock—I guess that would be true. 

The Cuarmman. That is what we call working control ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maerz. Will you tell the committee, Mr. Norris, what the 
market value of your stock in Madison Square Garden Corp. is worth ? 

Mr. Norris. It is listed on the New York Stock Exchange. I didn’t 
look at the market yesterday, but it has been selling somewhere be- 
tween 9 and 914. I would consider our stock, however, worth con- 
siderably more than the market value. Putting together a block of 
that nature, with working control, it is worth considerably more than 
& minority interest of a hundred or a thousand shares. 

Mr. Materz. When did you acquire this stock in the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. We started in 1935. The original stock was bought 
from the estate of Mr. Richard Hoyt. Mr. Richard Hoyt owned 
40,000 shares at the time of his death. 

At that time, Col. John Hammond was president of Madison Square 
Garden. He interested us in taking a large percentage of that stock. 

Mr. Maerz. Do any members of your family own any stock in the 
Madison Square Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. My stepmother owns, I believe, 21,000 or 23,- 
000 shares, which she got from my father’s estate. 
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Mr. Mazerz. That would be in addition to the 200,000 shares that 
you and Mr. Wirtz own? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matetz. Now, are you associated with Colonel Kilpatrick? 

Mr. Norris. In the garden, I am. Colonel Kilpatrick was presi- 
dent of the Madison Square Garden for many years. He is presently 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Materz. As to the 200,000 shares of stock that you and Mr. 
Wirtz own, how many shares do you, yourself, own ? 

Mr. Norris. Approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Maerz. You are coequal partners? 

Mr. Norris. We are equal partners. 

Mr. Maerz. What are the major assets of the Madison Square 
Garden Corp.? 

Mr. Norris. The major assets of the Madison Square Garden 
Corp.—I would have to say it is the building and real estate. 

Mr. Matxtz. Does the Madison Square Garden Corp. have any 
financial interest in any professional teams sport enterprise? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Matetz. Which? 

Mr. Norris. They operate the Knickerbockers, the professional bas- 
ketball team, and the Rangers. 

Mr. Maerz. You say the corporation operates the New York 
Knickerbockers, a basketball team, and the New York Rangers, a 
hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. That is about it. It is a separate subsidiary, the 
Ranger Hockey Club. But in effect, the Madison Square Garden 
operates it. 

Mr. Matrerz. Does the Madison Square Garden Corp. have control 
of the New York Rangers hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; they would have. 

Mr. Materz. How much of the stock in the New York Rangers—— 

Mr. Norris. Well, it is owned by the garden. The subsidiary is 
owned by the garden. 

Mr. Materz. In other words, the New York Garden—— 

Mr. Norris. The stockholders own the Rangers. 

Mr. Maerz. Is the New York Rangers a separate corporation? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. And is it wholly owned by the Madison Square Gar- 
den Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Materz. I see. 

How long has the Madison Square Garden Corp. controlled the 
New York Rangers hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. I imagine since its inception. 

Mr. Maerz. When was that? 

Mr. Norris. In 1926, Mr. Campbell advises me. 

Mr. Matrrz. So, to sum up, in respect to the New York Rangers, 
it is accurate to say, then, that it is controlled by the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matrerz. And you and your associates have, in effect, control 
of the Madison Square Garden Corp.; is that right ? 

Mr. Norris. We have a very large interest. 
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Mr. Materz. Therefore, is it correct that you and your partner, 
in effect, control the New York Rangers hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. I suppose you could put it that way. I mean it has 
never worked out that way. But theoretically, yes. 

Mr. Mauerz. Now, do you have a financial interest in the Chicago 
Black Hawks hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Materz. You do? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Norris, what is the nature of that interest ? 

Mr. Norris. The nature of that interest is Mr. Wirtz, my associate, 
and I own the Chicago Black Hawks. 

Mr. Materz. You own 100 percent of the Black Hawks hockey team ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Do they play against the New York team? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatrna. In other words, you own, in substance, two teams 
that play against each other ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. In the same league? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

I have no interest, and never have had any in the operation of the 
New York Rangers. I have been in the garden since 1935, and so 
have the Rangers. I have never in my life been in the hockey office. 

The CuatrmMan. Does the constitution and byl: am of the league pro- 
hibit any ownership of that character namely, 1 entity owning 2 
teams, or having an interest in 2 teams? 

Mr. Norris. The way it is put—I don’t want to put it in that light— 
actually, I have no more interest in the Rangers than any of you 
gentleman present. Financially I do, because I own some stock in 
the garden and have since 1935, which is 22 years. But I have no 
more to say about the Ranger Hockey Club, nor have I ever had, 
than you gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. But you could exercise 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; I could not. In my own mind, I am too loyal 
to my own hockey club to try to control the Rangers. I would like 
to have some players from the New York club on my club, though. 

Mr. Keating. The Chicago Black Hawks is the one you call your 
club? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keattne. What is the percentage of your interest in the Madi- 
son Square Garden ? 

Mr. Norris. Just under 40 percent. 

Mr. Keatine. And they completely own the Rangers? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kratina. So, to a degree, you own just under 40 percent of the 
Rangers ? 

The Cramman. With Mr. Wirtz. 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatrne. You don’t have any interest in any other club? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Mauerz. Mr. Norris, when did you first acquire your interest in 
the Chicago Black Hawks? 
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Mr. Norris. Well, I first started operating the Chicago Black 
Hawks in 1953—the season of 1952-53. 

Mr. Maerz, From whom did you acquire that interest? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I owned an interest in the stadium at that. time, 
and I made some trades and got the balance of the stock. But I 
acquired the interest in the Chicago Black Hawks from Mr. Tobin 
and some associates who had pur chased that stock from Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s estate. They had formerly owned the Black Hawks, and they 
had been tenants in the stadium which Mr. Wirtz and myself were 
interested in. 

Mr. Maerz. Would you care to state what the market value of your 
Chicago Black Hawks is? 

Mr. Norris. U nfortunately, I have been very unsuccessful in our 5 
years there. I have finished last four times, and fourth once. My in- 
terest in the Chicago Black Hawks would be what. the franchise is 
worth. I don’t know as of now. Mr. Campbell could testify as to 
that—how much money we have in the treasury that would be al- 
located to each club. I don’t know that. He could also tell you the 
market salability of my players. The Chicago Black Hawks are 
worth zero. 

Mr. Materz. As I understand it, you own the Chicago Black Hawks 
yourself ? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir; I own it with Mr. Wirtz. 

Mr. Maerz. Oh, I beg your pardon. You are equal partners in 
that? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
here. 

Your bylaws say no member shall exercise control directly or 
indirectly over the hockey franchise issued to any other members of 
the league. 

Now, is not your ownership of interest in the New York team a 
control direc tly or indirectly over that hockey franchise ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, I can’t say it might not work out that way, but it 
never has in a per iod of 22 years. I have been a director of Madison 
Square Garden for a long time. My father was a director since 1936. 
We have studiously avoided, at director’s meetings or executive meet- 
ings, discussing any hockey problems of any kind. 

Mr. Campbell and my associates in the league, and the other gover- 
nors, are well aware, and have been oa ant of the fact of my stock 
interest in Madison Square Garden. I didn’t buy the stock interest in 
Madison Square Garden to have anything to do with the Rangers. 
I bought it so it might help our bookings in Chicago. We had an 
interest in Detroit also, to help our bookings. 

The CHairmMan. Why was that clause. put into the bylaws? 

Mr. Norris. I think Mr. Campbell is better prepared to answer that. 

The Cuamman. When you bought Madison Square Garden, did 
you know that Madison Square Garden Corp. owned that hockey 
team ? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes, I knew it was one of their assets. 

The Cuairman. Were you aware at the time of the purchase that 
this clause that has just been read by my colleague, Mr. Keating, this 
paragraph was in the bylaws? Were you aware of that? 
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Mr. Norris. I imagine I was. 

Mr. Kzatrna. Do you live in New York or Chicago? 

Mr. Norris. My legal residence is Chicago. I spend a great deal 
of time in New York, due to my interest in the IBC. But my legal 
residence always has been Chicago. I was born in Chicago. 

Mr. Keatine. These bookings that you say prompted you to take 
an interest in the Garden—do you mean by that, boxing? 

Mr. Norris. Well, no; it was long before boxing, the interest. I 
meant it was joint bookings, where we bring an ice show together, 
and would be able to book it into different buildings. 

Mr. Keatine. You are in that type of operation, too 

Mr. Norris. We operate the building, sir. Whatever comes under 
that—ice shows, amateur track meets. 

Mr. Keatrne. Did you own the Black Hawks when you bought 
into Madison Square Garden, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Norris. No, we didn’t own the Black Hawks until 1952 or 
1953. We bought into Madison Square Garden in 1935, originally. 

Mr. Keratine. Oh, I see. But you did have an interest in the 
Garden when you bought the Black Hawks, then ? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes. 

The CHamman. You could have come within the four squares of 
this prohibition that has just been read, paragraph (a) of the article 
in particular, article 8, by divesting Madison Square Garden of its 
ownership of the hockey team in New York. 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know how you would do that, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

The CHarrman. You could sell the franchise, could you not? 

Mr. Norris. I don’t know how you could sell it. I don’t know 
whom you could sell it to. This 1s a specialty operation. I don’t 
know whom you could sell a hockey franchise to—who has the know- 
how, the money, or the desire. 

The CrHarrman. Did you know you were violating this provision 
of the National Hockey League? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Campbell and the other governors all acceded to 
it. 
The Cuarrman. They all acceded to it? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did they give you any reason for approval? 
Mr. Norris. I just stated our case very plainly. They have known 
me since—well, I don’t know, many years. They all knew, or felt 
sure that anything I did was 100 percent, which it has been. 

The Crarrman. There is no doubt that probably what you say 
it true, namely, that you probably would not react as though there 
were a dual loyalty here. But the power is resident in you to do 
that thing, you and Mr. Wirtz, because of your ownerships. You 
could exercise control, directly or indirectly, in that way. 

Mr. Norris. I think at that time if anything of that nature was 
intimated, Mr. Campbell and the other governors would make me 
change or make me sell out Chicago, or do something of that nature. 

The CHarman. You see, if the public got the impression that 
you had an ownership in 2 teams, they immediately would deduce 
that there is something to obstruct competition between those 2 
teams. 
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Mr. Norris. Mr. Congressman, every one of these things we are 
discussing is very well known by the public and by the newspapers, 
the newspapermen. None of this has been secret in any way, or 
of any kind. I mean, it is common knowledge that Mr. Wirtz and 
I control the Chicago Stadium. It is common knowledge that Mr. 
Wirtz and I have this interest in Madison Square Garden. 

The CHatrMan. Do you propose to continue that interest from 
here on out ? 

Mr. Norris. I would propose to, if I am permitted to. To be very 
frank with this committee the only sports business that we have that 
is worth any amount of morey is our interest in Madison Square 
Garden. The Chicago Stadium could very easily, in another year 
or two, or in the past vear or two, be a garage or a warehouse. Y ou 
eee asked me the question. I imagine it will come up, or Mr. 

Campbell will testify when you gentlemen ask him about the re- 
ceipts of these other clubs. But my partner and I, myself, lost from 
$200,000 to $250,000 a year, and have from the years we have been 
in there, operating the Chicago Black Hawks Hockey Club. 

Mr. Kearrnc. How long have you been doing that? 

Mr. Norris. Five years, as of now. 

Mr. Keatine. Well, that would pretty nearly break any member 
of this committee. 

Mr. Norris. Well, it is a pretty serious matter with me. 

The CHairrmMan. From a practical standpoint, maybe it would be 
well to sever your connections with one of the entities and hold on 
to the other. Then you might not be subject to this criticism which 
we are now leveling at you because of the violation, as we see it, of 
your own constitution. 

Mr. Norrts. Well, I don’t think anyone in Chicago, or anyone in 
the Midwest, would have any interest in buying the Chicago Stadium, 
or buying the Chicago Black Hawks, and ‘attempting to operate 
them. 

Mr. Keratinc. I wouldn't think so, either, if that is the case. 

Mr. Norris. | am quoting our past figures. I think eventually, 
given an opportunity, the Black Hawks will come up. They were 
so far down that it takes years to build them up. But I have every 
reason to believe we are going to be able to do it. 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Norris, you bought the Chicago Black Hawks 
team in 1952 or 1953? 

Mr. Norris. The 1952-53 season. 

Mr. Maerz. What did you pay for the franchise / 

Mr. Norris. For the franchise? 

Mr. Mauerz. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Campbell would know that. 

Mr. Campseti. $25,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. Maerz. And for the players? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, no, I don’t know what we paid for them. Ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

Mr. Mauerz. Did you have any interest in the Black Hawks prior 
to the 1952-54 season ? 

Mr. Norris. In a roundabout way we did. They were losing money 
constantly. They were tenants in the Chicago Stadium. It was to 
our advantage in the Chicago Stadium to keep our rental. With the 
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rodeo—we ran a rodeo—we had a circus, and that got to be a losing 
proposition. 

I haven’t the figures on it, but I would say at different times we did 
advance the Black Hawks some money to be able to continue. 

The Cuamman. Was any investigation ever made by the National 
Hockey League of that dual interest of yours ¢ 

Mr. Norris. There didn’t have to be ¢ an investigation, Mr. Congress- 
man. I would go to the governors’ meetings. The governors were 
there, and so was Mr. Campbell. Nothing was hidden whatsoever. 

The CuarrmMan. The president of the league is whom ? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Clarence Campbell. 

The Crairman. Then I will ask you the questions, Mr. Campbell. 

Did you ever make an investigation to determine whether this dual 
financial control or partial ‘control was a violation of your 
constitution ? 

Mr. Campse.tt. Yes. It was considered on a number of occasions. 
I personally investigated it, and I reported the full facts to all the 
governors, and they approved the arrangement. 

The Cuarman. You felt that there was no violation ? 

Mr. Campsety. We felt that we had been associated with the Norris 
family—the league had been associated with the Norris family—for 

a very long time, and their conduct of hockey had always been of a 
very h high order. 

It received public support, and the league was very pleased to have 
them continue. 

The Cuatman. If there had been another family, or a Mr. Joe 
Doakes came in, would your determination have been the same? 

Mr. Campse.t. I think if they had the same background and ex- 
perience, I would say so; yes. 

The CHARMAN. Why o you have this provision in your constitu- 
tion, then ? 

Mr. Campset. I think the provision is a precautionary measure, 
rather than an arbitrary rule. 

The Cuarrman. Is not this the case of a precaution to be taken 
now ? 

Mr. Campsetu. That is a matter of judgment of those who are the 
partners. They exercised their judgment to the effect that these 
were reliable people and we could count on them. Our experience has 
proved it to be so. 

The Cuamman. Are you aware of rule 20 of the Baseball Book of 
Rules, which reads as follows: 

No club or owner, stockholder, officer, director, or employee (including man- 
ager or player) of a club shall directly or indirectly own stock or any other 
proprietary interest or have any financial interest in any other club in its league. 

Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, I am. 

The Cuamman. Are you familiar with the testimony developed 
here when Mr. Arnold Johnson was before us in connection with the 
Kansas City Athletics ? 

Mr. Campse tt. I read the newspaper accounts of it; yes. 

The Cratrman. Did you deduce anything from that at all? 

Mr. Campsett. I don’t want to make any reflection, or have any 
observation I make seem to be a reflection ori any sport. They have 
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their problems to deal with. They have been in business a lot 
longer than we have. Our business is one that, from the nature of 
things, is very closely identified—in fact, it is absolutely necessary to 
have buildings that are suitable for the presentation of our games. It 
has been a fact that the ownership of these buildings down through 
the years has been in the control of people who have been eminently 
satisfactory to the hockey business. 

Mr. Keatine. What are the teams in that league? Would you name 
them ? 

Mr. Norris. Chicago, New York, Boston, Montreal, Detroit, and 
Toronto. 

Mr. Keatine. Are there minor leagues in hockey ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. Do the major leagues have any interest in these minor 
leagues ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keating. In other words, it is roughly like the baseball farm 
system ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. And your Rangers own—— 

Mr. Norris. I always think of my team as my Chicago Black 
Hawks. 

Mr. Keatine. Well, I will withdraw that. I meant your Black 
Hawks. Dothey own farm teams? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keatine. What are they ? 

Mr. Norris. Well, we don’t own them. We have working agree- 
ments with them. I would prefer to own them, but we do not. I have 
a working agreement with Buffalo in the American League. In the 
professional, I have working agreements with Buffalo and Calgary. 
Calgary isin the Western League. Then I have assocations with ama- 
teur teams; namely, Sarnia, St. Catherine’s, Saskatoon, and Dixie. 

Mr. Kearttne. As for the Rangers, do you know what teams they 
have? 

Mr. Norris. They have a working agreement with Providence, un- 
less they broke it up this year, and I have not heard that they have. 
They have a working agreement with Guelph. 

Mr. Campsety. They have a working agreement with Vancouver, 
primarily. They loan some players to Saskatoon, as well. 

The Cuarrman. What is your salary, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Campsety. $20,000 a year, and I receive $3,000 allowance for 
expenses. 

The Cuatrman. How many clubs pay your salary ? 

Mr. CaMPseLL. Six. 

The CuatrMan. Is the Detroit Red Wings one of those clubs, Mr. 
Campbell ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Materz. Mr. Norris, one further question about the Chicago 
Black Hawks. At the time you proposed to purchase the Chicago 
Black Hawks, did you seek approval from the president and the board 
of governors of the National Hockey League by virtue of the league 
constitution ? 

Mr. Campse.L. May I answer that? 
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Mr. Materz. Yes. 

Mr. Camppett. I would like to say this; that he was urged to ac- 
quire it in the interests of the league. 

The Cuarrman. Who urged him? Who did the urging? 

Mr. Campsett. The governors, through my representation, and 
another committee that went along with us. 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Norris, is it correct that the Detroit Red Wings’ 
home games are played in the Detroit Olympia Stadium / 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maerz. Do you have any financial interest in the Detroit 
Olympia Stadium ? 

Mr. Norris. I do not. 

Mr. Martz. Does anybody in your family? 

Mr. Norris. My half brother and half sisters do. 

The Cuarrman. What was that? 

Mr. Norris. The question was: Do any of my family have any 
interest in the Detroit Olympia Stadium and the Detroit Red Wing 
Hockey Club? My answer was that my half brother and my half 
sisters own Olympia, or 90 percent of it, and the Detroit Hockey Club. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any interest in that club / 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I did. 

The Cuairman. When was that? 

Mr. Norris. From 1933, when it came out of receivership, until | 
became associated and bought the Chicago Black Hawks. 

Mr. Maerz. That was in 1952? 

Mr. Norris. 1952-53. 

Mr. Materz. You sold your interest in— 

Mr. Norris. No; I did not. I resigned as an official from Olympia 
and the club which I had been interested in for 20 years, but I retained 
my stock interest. The only reason I retained my interest was because 
I could not find anybody to sell it to. I could not get my half brother 
and half sisters to buy my interest, so I went along. I drew no salary 
and received no dividends from that. Within the past 12 months—I 
don’t know the exact date—I was finally able to sell my stock interest 
to my half brother and my half sisters. 

The Cuarrman. In the Detroit Olympia Stadium ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matrerz. What was the amount of the sale price? 

Mr. Norris. I never did own a full share, really, like my partner, 
Arthur Wirtz, or my dad. My total interest was just around 15 
percent. That was the maximum interest I ever had in Detroit. 
There was no sale price on it. I traded part of my Detroit stock for 
some other things that were in the family. My father had died in 
1952, and there was a swap of interests. 

Mr. Materz. Does Mr. Wirtz still have an interest in the Detroit 
Olympia Stadium ¢ 

Mr. Norris. No,sir. He was able, fortunately—at least he thought 
so—to sell his stock in Olympia. 

Mr. Marerz. To whom? 

Mr. Norris. Tomy family. My half brother and half sisters, and I 
was left holding the bag. 

Mr. Marerz. Do you | have any interest in the Detroit Red Wings? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. 

Mr. Marerz. Have you ever had? 
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Mr. Norris. That is what I have been talking about. 

Mr. Maerz. Oh, I am sorry. I was questioning you with regard 
to the stadium. 

Mr. Norris. But the stadium owns the Red Wings. 

The Cuairman. Until what date did you have an interest in the 
Olympia Stadium ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I had 15 percent, or just under that, Mr. Congressman, 
until a a ar ago. 

The CHairMan. So, until a year ago you had an interest in the 
Detroit Red Wings? 

Mr. Norris. I owned a little under 15 percent of the stock of 
Olympia, which owned the Detroit Red Wings. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Campbell, was that not also a violation of 
article 8 of the constitution of the National Hockey League? 

Mr. Camppei. That is a matter of opinion as to whether it was a 
violation. 

It is a fact that was known and approved by the governors of the 
league ¢ 

Mr. Norris. I couldn’t sell my stock, Mr. Congressman. I would 
have loved to sell my stock. I wound up with it, and there was no 
one to sell it to. 

The CHairman. I may sympathize with you; that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether or not it is a violation of that section. 

Mr. Krarine. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there is this distinction, 
that that is a 15-percent interest and might not be a controlling 
interest. 

Mr. Norris. I resigned as an official and drew no salary of any kind, 
and received no dividends of any kind. 

The CuarrMan. Except ths at members of the family have an interest. 

Mr. Maerz. Do you have any interest in the Boston Garden, the 
Boston Bruins hockey team, or the Boston Celtics basketball team ? 

Mr. Norris. I do not. 

Mr. Marerz. Do you know of any other person in the National 
Hockey League who has a financial interest in more than one club? 

Mr. Norris. That would be an e: isy thing to do. You can go in 
and buy a share in any club, so you could have an interest in six teams. 

Mr. Maerz. Therefore, is it your testimony that under the Na- 
tional Hockey League rule, it would be possible ‘for one person to have 
a financial interest or controlling financial interest in every single 1 of 
the 6 clubs? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, it would be physically possible, if you went in and 
bought the buildings or were able to buy them. Most of the buildings 
own the hoc key clubs, so you could buy the buildings, which would run 
into millions and millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. Materz. Mr. Campbell, under the National Hockey League con- 
stitution, would it be possible, assuming the person is reputable, for 
that person to have a controlling interest in every 1 of the 6 major 
league hockey teams? 

Mr. Campsen. If the governors approved it, yes. 

Mr. Keatinc. What is the provision in your constitution which 
permits the governors in a particular transaction to overturn specific 
provisions of the constitution ? 

Mr. Campsety. Well, it is inherent in their sole control of the entire 
operation, the league itself. It would have to be unanimous, of course. 
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Mr. Keattnc. Well, wouldn’t it be better to amend your constitu- 
tion than to have it remain the way it is? 

Mr. Camppety. No, I don’t think that necessarily follows, Mr. Con- 
gressman, because we prefer to have a situation where the entities 
would be entirely separate. Sometimes, from force of circumstances, 
you are not able to do that. So we prefer to have the constitution the 
way it is now. 

Mr. Keating. Of course, this is the first instance we have encoun- 
tered, in my recollection, Mr. Chairman, the situation where a particu- 
lar person—I am not casting any invidious references, now—or his 
family has held an interest in more than one club. 

I think it does create in the minds of the public the possibility of 
agreements to do things that should not be done, and which are really 
harmful to the sport as a sport. 

I like hockey. I want to see it go ahead. I am sorry Chicago is 
losing all this money, and I do not want to have the public get any 
ideas about hockey the way they had them about baseball, back before 
you were born and when I was a young man. 

So I am concerned about this interest, even though it is held by 
well-meaning and well-intentioned people. 

I think it is something that you ought to give a lot of attention to. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Norris, I say this in all 
kindliness. This committee does not wish to be personal in any sense 
of the word. We respect your integrity of purpose, as announced 
here by Mr. Campbell and yourself. Nonetheless, there seems to be 
an untoward situation developed here of your having, with Mr. Wirtz, 
a direct and indirect control, or even partial control, of two clubs, and 
that opens up all sorts of suspicions of possible—possible, I say—un- 
toward conduct, collusion, failure of intense competition between the 
teams. 

Undoubtedly, numerous people bet on the games. There must be 
betting, Iam sure. Therefore money enters into the transactions, not 
necessarily by yourself, but by others, and they will find they have a 
bitter taste left in their mouths if they get the impression that there 
may not be too great a degree of competition because of this dual 
ownership, or partial dual ownership. 

There are bound to be difficulties attendant upon a situation in a 
circumstance like that. We are trying to help these sports, but I do 
not think we can countenance any kind of legislation the possibility 
of dual control] like that. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Campbell, you stated that the board of governors, 
in approving the application of Mr. Norris for the Chicago Black 
Hawks—that it was done in the interest of hockey. 

Was there an unusual situation that brought that about, or what 
was the condition that, in the opinion of the governors, made them 
feel that Mr. Norris should be permitted to own, as he has testified, 
or acquire the Chicago Black Hawks, when the board knew that by 
his control, or at least the 40 percent interest he had in Madison 
Square Garden, that in turn he had the New York team? 

Could you outline to us what that condition was that caused the 
board to feel that it was to the best interest of hockey to permit that ? 

Mr. Camesett. I think I can. 
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It has been the philosophy of our owners that the ideal situation 
in all cases, so far as the franchises are concerned, is to be identified 
with the buildings in which they play. Not only to be identified in 
location, but identified in ownership. 

It is obvious that the Chicago Stadium was not a salable asset to 
anyone, certainly not in the last 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Rogers. Why was that obvious? Was it a losing proposition ? 

Mr. Campsett. Yes, it is the nature of those buildings. They are 
extremely expensive to operate, and often in competition with public 
buildings. ‘That is, they are operated by the taxpayers’ money. 

So the direction to one of those clubs to dissociate himself from a 
project of those dimensions wuld be quite impractical. There is no 
cne in the world better able to have a greater interest in operating a 
successful hockey team in Chicago than the people that own the 
building. 

Mr. Rocers. Would it be possible to have a franchise in the Na- 
tional Hockey League operated in buildings in Chicago other than 
the Chicago Stadium? 

Mr. Camesety. No. 

Mr. Rogers, That is the situation ? 

Mr. CampsetL. That is the situation. It is not possible to operate 
in any other building in Chicago. 

Mr. Rocers. And without that arrangement, you would have one 
less team in the league? 

Mr. CampsE.tL. We were faced with that within a matter of hours. 

Mr. Rocers. Now, directing a question to Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Norris, do you mean that the franchise or the hockey team that 
vou had in the Black Hawks in Chicago—do you mean the income in 
that was the thing that led to the $200,000 loss each year, or was it the 
loss from the stadium that led to the $200,000 loss? 

Mr. Norris. Are you asking me, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. We need the revenue that we have been able to get 
from boxing, and the revenue that we have gotten from the ice shows 
that we operate, to keep the building open. Every bit of revenue— 
there has been no one in the building, the owners of it, Mr. Wirtz, or 
myself, that has drawn 1 cent salary. There is not anything to draw. 
Weare a borderline operation. We take every bit of the assets we have 
from the ice shows and from boxing and so forth to pay our hockey 
losses and keep the building open. 

Everyone knows in Chicago—that building cost $434 million to 
build in 1929. It was a civic enterprise. It was the first big building 
built in the Midwest. Unfortunately, due to the 1929 crash, it went 
into receivership. I do not think it could be reproduced as of this 
time for much less than, probably, $12 million or $15 million. 

Mr. Rocers. What you mean to say is that, without hockey, your 
revenue to the Chicago Stadium would be much less. Instead of a 
loss of $200,000, you may have a loss of $300,000? Is that right? 

Mr. Norris. No, sir. It would be a little more in reverse. With- 
out hockey, the building would probably make, with the revenue from 
ice shows and boxing, $150,000 to $200,000 a year. 

Mr. Rocers. You mean without hockey—— 

Mr. Norris. It would be a lot better operation if we cannot get a 
successful hockey club. 
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Mr. Rocrrs. And if you could get ice shows and boxing there all 
the time, then you would have a greater income, without hockey ? 

Mr. Norris.’ Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Is it possible to fill it up with those two, without 
hockey? That is, to devote it exclusively to boxing and to ice shows‘ 

Mr. Norris. Well, we would run the building in the black without 
hockey. But I don’ t know what would happen to the hockey league, 
and, also, it is our pride to run hockey. We love hockey; that is why 
we are in it. That is why we are all working, trying to get a repre- 
sentative hockey club in Chicago. I know, if we can get a represent- 
ative hockey club in Chicago, we can draw as much as anybody can 
draw. 

Mr. Rogers. You are optimistic to the point that, if you can get a 
successful hockey team in Chicago, you think the income would be 
suffic ae to put you in the black? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. I think the income from hockey would be 
greater than from ice shows and from boxing, if we were able to get 
a successful hockey team. 

Mr. Roptno. Do you expect such a thing to happen? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maerz. One further thing: Would you supply for the record 
a list of all hockey players transferred, from 1950 to the present, first 
as between the Chicago Black Hawks and the New York Rangers; 
second, as between the Chicago Black Hawks and the Detroit Red 
Wings: and third, as between the New York Rangers and the Detroit 
Red Wings. Could you have this list include the date of each such 
transfer and the price paid for each such transfer ? 

Mr. Norris. What are the dates? 

Mr. Materz. 1950 to the present. = may supply this for the 
record at your convenience, if you will, s 

Mr. Campsexy. I think, perhaps, I am in a better position to supply 
the information, with the possible exception that the transactions will, 
for the most part, as I recall them, be the exchange of players, trades, 
rather than for money. 

Mr. Maerz. Trades or otherwise. 

Mr. Camppsety. I think I would be able to supply that information. 

Mr. Norris. From 1950 to date, between Detroit and Chicago, De- 
troit and New York, and Chicago and New York? 

Mr. Maerz. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Norris. 

(The information referred to appears at pp. 3146-3148. ) 

Mr. Norris. May I add one thing’ We are talking, and talking 
very seriously, about my 38- or 40-percent interest with my partner 
in Madison Square Garden. The income from the R: angers to Madison 
Square Garden is a very small portion of their income. Their income 
from the circus, from rodeos, from Billy Graham, from ice shows, and 
from other events, is way larger than their income from the Rangers. 

It seems to me it would be a great hardship on my partner, “Mr. 
Wirtz, and myself—if the garden makes $100,000 a year out of the 
Rangers, that is a pretty good year, after their rental and charges 
and cleaning up. It does not seem quite fair to me that Mr. Wirtz and 
1 should be asked to divest ourselves of our income in Madison Square 
Garden and other franchises because the garden makes $100,000 from 
hockey. 
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The CuarrMan. That is a judgment of the court, and I have no 
comment on that, of course. We want to keep out of that. I want to 
again thank you, Mr. Norris. I will see you in a few moments. 

“Mr, C ampbell, we have a few questions to ask of you. I have a 


short biography of you, Mr. Campbell, and it is a very fine one. 


This biography says that you were a Rhodes se holar, and that you 
attended Oxford University in 1926 to 1929, and secured two further 
law degrees. You joined the Canadian Army in 1940 as a private, 
and commanded 4th Headquarters Squadron, Canadian Army Ar- 
mored Division, throughout all of the shooting war in northwest 
Europe, 1944-45; that you were made a member of the Order of the 
British Empire in June 1945 for war services, and were made a 
queen’s counsel in December 1947. 

With no objection, that biography will be placed in the record. 

(The biography referred to is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL Nores RE C. 8S. CAMPBELL, M. B. B., Q. C. 


Born 1905. 

Early schooling in western Canada. 

Attended University of Alberta, 1921-26, securing degrees of bachelor of arts, 
and bachelor of laws. 

Selected as Rhodes scholar and proceeded to Oxford University. Attended 
Oxford University, 1926-29, and secured two further law degrees. 

Returned to Canada, 1929, and practiced law in Edmonton, 1929—40. 

Joined Canadian Army 1940 as private. 

Commanded Headquarters Squadron 4, Canadian Army Armored Division, 
throughout all of the shooting war in northwest Europe, 1944—45. 

Joined Canadian war crimes investigation unit in June 1945, with rank of 
lieutenant colonel and spent 1 year investigating and prosecuting atrocities 
against Canadian personnel, including trial of Lbrigadefeuhrer Kurt Meyer. 

Returned to Canada and assumed presidency of National Hockey League, 
September 1946, and have continued since. 

Was actively interested in promotion of hockey and baseball in Edmonton 
down to 1936. 

Took up hockey refereeing as a hobby in 1929 and refereed 2 seasons in the 
Western Canada Hockey League, 1 season in the American Hockey League, 
and 3 seasons in the National Hockey League before proceeding overseas. 

Was made a member of the Order of the British Empire in June 1945 for 
war services, and was made a queen’s counsel in December 1947. 


TESTIMONY OF C. S. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HOCKEY 
LEAGUE 


The CHarrman. Do you have a statement, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Camppve.u. Yes, I have, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In view of the pressure under which we are oper- 
ating, that statement will be placed - the record. 

(The complete statement by Mr. Campbell is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL Hockey LEAGUE RE 
HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOCKEY 


There is considerable controversy as to the exact origins and the birthplace of 
ice hockey but there can be no doubt that it grew out of a game developed by 
the British Regiments stationed at Kingston, Ontario, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
the middle of the last century. It was originally a sort of field hockey on ice and 
it was not until 1879 that the first set of formal rules were drafted which became 
known as McGill rules (because they were compiled by people at McGill Uni- 
versity). 

Interest in the game grew quite rapidly and in 1892 Lord Stanley of Preston, 
then Governor General of Canada, presented a trophy known as the Stanley 
Cup for competition on a challenge basis and since that time the history of major 
hockey has been largely the history of competition for this trophy. 
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Originally all competition was amateur but around the turn of the century 
semiprofessional aspects developed. In fact the first professional league was 
formed in 1895 consisting of Pittsburgh, Pa., Houghton, Calumet, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 

By 1907 the large majority of the challenges for the trophy were by teams 
composed largely of professional players and it was not until 1910 that a formal 
professional league was organized known as the National Hockey Association. 
This league continued for 7 years when an internal dispute among the members 
lead to the formation of the National Hockey League on November 22, 1917. It 
has been in continuous operation ever since. This league was composed entirely 
of Canadian teams until 1924 and in the period from 1924 to 1926 there was a 
very rapid expansion during which the principal cities of the Northeastern 
United States became members. 

Paralleling this development on the west coast, the Pacific Coast League was 
founded in 1911 including both Canadian and United States cities. It operated 
continuously down to 1924. In the meantime in 1921 the Western Canada 
Hockey League with equivalent rating was formed and continued until the 
end of the 1925 season at which time the leading players of both the Pacific 
Coast League and the Western Canada Hockey League moved to the newly 
created teams in the Eastern United States. Since that time the National 
Hockey League has been the only major league. 

In the thirty-odd years which have passed since the expansion into the 
United States quite a number of other leagues have been formed. Today the 
four prinicipal professional leagues in hockey are the National Hockey League, 
the American Hockey League, the Western Hockey League and Quebec Hockey 
League, Inc. 

The membership of the National Hockey League consists of six organizations 
which are respectively : 

(1) Boston Professional Hockey Association, Inc. 

(2) Chicago Blackhawk Hockey Team, Inc., which succeeded Chicago Na- 
tional Hockey Team, Inc., the original member. 

(3) Detroit Hockey Club, Inc. 

(4) Le Club de Hockey Canadien, Inc. 

(5) Madison Square Garden Corp. 

(6) Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd. 

The American Hockey League franchises presently in operation are all in the 
United States in the cities of Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hershey, Pa.; Providence, R. I., and Springfield, Mass. The Western Hockey 
League is operating in the following cities in the Dominion of Canada: Brandon, 
Manitoba; Calgary, Alberta; Edmonston, Alberta; New Westminster, British 
Columbia; Vancouver, British Columbia; Victoria, British Columbia, and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and in Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. The Quebec Hockey League 
is operating in the following cities in the Province of Quebec : Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Montreal, Shawinigan Falls, and Three Rivers. 

Coinciding with the operations of the various professional leagues was the 
organization and development of the Canadian Amateur Hockey Association 
founded in 1914 and later the Amateur Hockey Association of the United States 
founded in 1937 which organizations administerd the conduct of amateur hockey 
throughout all of Canada and northern United States. Both of these organi- 
zations conduct competition in all levels from senior down to pee wee and 
have players’ registrations numbering in the tens of thousands, the large ma- 
jority of whom are under 20 years of age. Currently the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association reports that it has over 90,000 registered players. This 
does not take into account many thousands of players who are not registered 
with the association. The Amateur Hockey Association of the United States 
currenly reports that it has approximately 5,000 registered players exclusive of 
college and schoolboy hockey players. 

Unlike some other sports, college hockey has made very little contribution 
to the development of the game during the past 30 years. This has been greatly 
influenced by the fact that the amount of time required to play in competitive 
leagues throughout a very large proportion of the academic year has made the 
strain on the players too great. There has been one other contributing factor 
to this separation and that has been the conflicting attitudes toward amateurism. 

For the last 20 years there has been quite close cooperation between profes- 
sional and amateur organizations and for the past 15 years approximately their 
relations have been governed by a series of formal and informal agreements 
for mutual assistance. The teams of the Canadian Amateur Hockey Associa- 
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tion are the source of playing strength for all professional leagues and under 
the various agreements which have existed in the past 10 years, professional 
leagues have paid to the amateur association approximately $500,000 to be 
expended in the development of the players. In addition there has grown up a 
system of professional training assistance akin to apprenticeship which is called 
sponsorship. Under this arrangement each professional club is permitted to 
sponsor two amateur clubs under arrangements mutually agreeable. These 
sponsorships range all the way from very modest, informal arrangements to full- 
scale operation and control akin to professional teams. These sponsored teams 
produce 95 percent of the players who find their way onto the rosters of pro- 
fessional clubs. The average annual cost of the maintenance of these sponsored 
teams would involve expenditures by professional clubs between $300,000 and 
$400,000 annually. From this information it is obvious that organized profes- 
sional hockey is in very large measure responsible for the development of its 
own playing material and very largely at its own expense. 

One other feature of the relationship between professional and amateur 
hockey should be kept in mind and that is that the amateur associations have a 
very broad definition of an amateur—‘a player not actively engaged in organ- 
ized professional hockey”—and this means that at the upper levels of competi- 
tion under amateur jurisdiction the players are in fact paid regularly and in 
some instances quite substantially. 

During the past 10 years there has been very rapid and extensive expansion 
of hockey in both schools and colleges in the northern United States and, while 
this has not had any impact on professional hockey from the standpoint of avail- 
able playing material, it has served to enhance the public interest in the game. 

Currently there are approximately 450 players in organized professional 
leagues. Of that number there is only one player who was born in the United 
States. He, however, received his hockey training in Canada. 

As a general rule hockey players mature earlier than those engaged in other 
professional sports. The average professional career is about 10 years, which 
includes approximately 5 or 6 years in the National Hockey League for those 
players who have the requisite skill. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


The National Hockey League is operating under a constitution which was 
adopted on October 14, 1947. The constitution explicitly states that the league 
shall not be operated for profit. The member organizations are subsidiaries of 
other corporations which in some instances engage in other activities. The 
owning corporation as hereinafter set forth is usually the corporation which 
owns the arena at which the games are played. 

The member organizations keep their own financial records. These in some 
instances include records of transactions unrelated to the game of hockey. 
There is no requirement that the league be furnished with copies of such records. 
The league is supplied with information relative to gate receipts. It is sup- 
ported by a contribution assessed against each of the member organizations and 
in the event that the total amount so assessed is more than sufficient to pay 
said expenses, a refund to the members is made. Radio and television contracts 
are entered into by the individual corporations and consequently vary. 

The Boston Professional Hockey Association, Inc., is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Boston Garden Arena Corp., which is a public owned company. The 
club which plays there is known as the Boston Bruins. 

The Chicago National Hockey Team, Inc., was a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Chicago National Enterprises which was engaged in other activities, includ- 
ing the production of the Hollywood Ice Revue. On September 11, 1956, the 
franchise was transferred to the Chicago Blackhawk Hockey Team, Inc. The 
hockey club which plays its games there is known as the Chicago Blackhawks. 

The Detroit Hockey Club, Ine., is a wholly owned subsidiary of Olympia, Inc. 
The club which plays its games there is known as the Detroit Red Wings. 

Le Club de Hockey Canadien, Inc., is a wholly owned subsidiary of Canadian 
Arena, Ltd., Ine., which is a publicly owned company. The club which plays 
there is known as the Montreal Canadiens, 

The hockey franchise, originally in the name of Madison Square Garden 
Corp., has for the past 2 years been operated by the New York Rangers, Inc., 
which is a wholly owned subsidiary of that corporation. The Madison Square 
Garden Corp. is a publicly owned company. The club which plays there is 
known as the New York Rangers. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., is a publicly owned company. In addition to 
hockey games many other attractions are produced therein including opera, 
ballet, wrestling, boxing, political and religious rallies. The arena is open on 
more than 200 occasions in each year, of which only 35 would be regularly sched- 
uled National Hockey League games. The hockey club which plays there is 
known as the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

The general purposes and objects of the National Hockey League are set 
forth in article II of the constitution. Generally, they are to perpetuate hockey 
as one of the national games of the United States and Canada; promotion of 
the common interests of the members of the league; the promulgation of rules 
governing the play of games; the relationship between players and member 
clubs, between member clubs and the league, between member clubs and other 
hockey clubs; the arbitration and settlement of disputes between the member 
clubs and between member clubs and players; the education of the public so 
that hockey as played according to the standards of the league may gain popu- 
lar support and acceptance; the development of youth in mind and body and the 
teaching of fair play and good sportsmanship. 

There is no limitation placed on the application for membership in the league 
except that of “good repute.” New members may make application which shall 
contain certain information. A favorable vote of three-fourths of the members 
of the league is required for election. 

The constitution provides that no membership shall be transferred except with 
the consent of three-fourths of the members of the league and upon conditions, 
one of which is that the transferee shall be bound by the constitution and will 
assume or guarantee the debts of the transferor. There are also provisions for 
voluntary withdrawal and involuntary termination and suspension of member- 
ship. 

The rules and regulations concerning the operation of the National Hockey 
League have evolved out of the experience of baseball. There are, however, 
significant differences. 

The league rules are contained in a printed book called National Hockey 
League Bylaws. These were revised and adopted in their present form on Sep- 
tember 2, 1948, and have been amended to May 31, 1957. Copies of the consti 
tution and rules of the league have heretofore been submitted and it is not 
deemed necessary to set forth their provisions in detail. 

The rules authorize certain standard forms of agreements with players. A 
standard player’s contract can only be made on the form as adopted by the gov- 
ernors and the provisions thereof cannot be changed or derogated from except 
as may be authorized by resolution of the governors. 

The standard player’s contract is for a term of 1 year commencing on Oc- 
tober 1 at a fixed salary and provides that if the services of the player are 
assigned, exchanged, loaned, or otherwise transferred to a club in another 
league the player shall only be paid at a specified rate dependent upon the 
league to which he is transferred. The club may terminate the contract upon 
written notice to the player but only after obtaining waivers from all other 
league clubs under certain conditions. 

The provision as to the so-called reserve clause is contained in paragraph 
17 and reads as follows: 

“The club agrees that it will on or before October 1 next following the season 
covered by this contract tender to the player personally or by mail directed 
to the player at his address set out below his signature hereto a contract 
upon the same terms as this contract save as to salary. 

“The player hereby undertakes that he will at the request of the club enter 
into a contract for the folowing playing season upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as this contract save as to salary which shall be determined by mutual 
agreement. In the event that the player and the club do not agree upon the 
salary to be paid the matter shall be referred to the president of the league, 
and the parties agree to accept his decision as final.” 

The club and the player agree to be legally bound by the constitution and 
bylaws of the league and that in the case of any dispute between them the 
dispute shall be referred to the president of the league as arbitrator and his 
decision shall be accepted as final. The president of the league is peculiarly 
qualified to act as arbitrator in a salary dispute because he is the only person 
who is acquainted with the salary scales of all the member clubs and their 
players. Consequently, he is able to make his decision on a comparative basis 
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It is significant that the so-called reserve clause provides for mutual agree- 
ment as to salary and, in the event of disagreement, for arbitration. As a 
practical matter this procedure has worked out very well and there have 
only been 8 requests in the past 11 years for referral to the president of the 
league. 

In addition to the player’s contract, provision is made for tryout agreements 
and various option agreements. The tryout agreement is to be used when 
an amateur player has agreed to try out with a member club. In addition, 
an amateur player may be signed to various option agreements. One form 
is an agreement by which the player has to present himself at the club’s 
training camp and on request he is to sign a standard player’s contract on 
terms to be mutually agreed upon. The other option agreement provides that 
the player upon the request of the club shall sign a contract for a specified 
period at a remuneration set forth in the agreement. However, players who 
have not attained 18 years of age may not be signed to any agreement nor may 
their services be negotiated for nor may their names be placed on any reserve 
or negotiation list nor may they be permitted to attend a training camp. 

The bylaws provide for what is termed a “Negotiation list.” Each member 
club is entitled to have on that list the names of not more than four amateur 
players at any one time for whose services the club shall have exclusive right 
to negotiate. The names shall not remain on the list for longer than 1 year 
unless the member club prior to the expiration thereof establishes to the 
satisfaction of the president that it has in good faith and on a reasonable basis 
made attempts from time to time to negotiate a contract for the player’s services. 
The president may then grant extensions of 1 year. The player’s name is 
automatically removed from such lists if it is placed on any of the two re- 
serve lists. 

Penalties are provided in the event another club attemps to negotiate with 
another player on that list. A player may be transferred from the nego- 
tiation list to the reserve list but a club cannot place on any player list the 
name of a player who is reported to, or is en route to, or is being tried out 
at the training camp of another member club. 

A player may request to retire from professional hockey and ask that his 
name be placed on the voluntarily retired list of the league. His name cannot be 
removed from that list within 1 calendar year without the unanimous con- 
sent of all member clubs. After the expiration of 1 year the club may transfer 
his name back upon either its reserve list or goalkeepers reserve list pursuant 
to the filing of any currently valid option or tryout agreement. A player 
whose name has been entered on the voluntarily retired list by a member club 
at his request may not reenter professional or amateur hockey in any capacity 
without the consent of such member club. 

All transfers of players to or from member clubs are made by means of a 
uniform assignment form as set forth in the bylaws. The player shall be 
bound to serve the assignee under the terms of the assignment and provisions 
are made for salary adjustment between the member clubs. They are provi- 
sions also made for a loan of players to clubs of any league affiliated with the 
league 

A member club shall not dispose of the services of a professional player 
to a club of another league unless such player shall have been offered a waiver 
price of $15,000 and all other clubs have waived. ‘The provisions relating to 
waivers are set forth in detail in the bylaws. Provisions relative to sponsor- 
ship of amateur clubs are similarly set forth in detail. 

In September 1952 there was adopted an intraleague draft bylaw, provisions 
of which have been amended from time to time. It is a unique provision the 
purpose of which is to prevent the burying of talent of National Hockey 
League caliber. It currently provides that after completion of the annual 
drafting of players each member club shall file with the president a list of 
not more than 18 professional players and 2 professional goalkeepers which 
shall be known as the club’s protected list and the players thereon shall be 
exempt from the operation of the intraleague draft bylaw. A copy of the pro- 
tected lists filed with the president by all member clubs shall be distributed. 
The distribution of such protected list shall constitute an offer by each member 
club to sell to any other member club for $15,000 each any professional player 
not included in its protected list whose services belong to that club or any 
amateur player 20 years of age or over not included on its protected list. 
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The bylaw applies to players on the club’s own reserve list or the reserve 
lists of any other club when that member club has a right of repurchase or 
other proprietary interest in the player. As soon as practicable the president 
shall convene a meeting for the purpose of receiving the purchase claims of the 
member clubs in accordance with the bylaws. The order of selection shall be in- 
verse to the league standing. When a member club acquires a player by 
draft process and increases his protected list beyond the number permitted it 
shall remove the name of a player from that list to reduce it to the prescribed 
limit. Such player shall be eligible immediately for claiming by other mem- 
ber clubs. When a claim is made it cannot be withdrawn and no player 
who has been claimed shall be transferred to any other member club during 
the season in which claim is made except on waivers. When the process has 
been concluded under the bylaw the filing of the protected list of each mem- 
ber club shall be specifically recorded and a player placed on such list for the 
first time may be loaned to a club of another league and except as so provided 
no member club shall loan, transfer, or dispose of the rights for services of any 
player other than a goalkeeper on its protected list to a club of another league 
without offering such player on waivers without right of recall. If a club has 
successfully claimed the services of a player and thereafter disposes of such 
player on waivers the club shall not be permitted to make any further 
claim for the services of that player until the next intraleague draft league 
selection is conducted. When a player is on a protected list and a member 
club is transferred to another member club his name shall be removed from 
that list of the transferor club and shall not be added to the list of the trans- 
feree club. However, the transferee club during the currency of that list 
shall not dispose of his services unless he has been offered on waivers without 
right of recall and all member clubs have waived. 

The intent and operation of the above bylaws are designed to have the fol- 
lowing effect. They provide unlimited immediate draft from all other leagues 
of lower classifications and intraleague draft. The effect of these provisions 
is to insure the immediate availability for National Hockey League compe- 
tition of any player of requisite skill. 

Another protection for the player is the arbitration clause in the player’s 
contract. It guarantees to the player that in the event of dissatisfaction with 
the salary provisions of the contract offered him he has a right to have it 
arbitrated by the president of the league and has the opportunity to present 
his viewpoint. 

The relationship between the National Hockey League, American Hockey 
League, Western Hockey League, and Quebec Hockey League, Inc., is governed 
by an agreement signed on June 3, 1953, and known as the joint affiliation 
agreement. The agreement sets out the various franchises which the respec- 
tive leagues have granted for the operation of professional hockey clubs. 
Since the signing of the agreement there have been certain changes with refer- 
ence to those franchises. There has been no change in the National Hockey 
League. The American Hockey League franchises presently in operation are 
in the cities of Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Hershey, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I., and Springfield, Mass. The Syracuse and Pittsburgh fran- 
chises are presently inopeartive. All are independent clubs which are not 
owned or controlled by any major-league club except that the Rochester 
Americans Hockey Club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city 
of Rochester, N. Y. whose shares are held in the following proportions: 45 
percent by citizens of the Rochester area; 271%4 percent by the Maple Leaf 
Gardens, Ltd., and 27%4 percent by the Canadian Arena Co., Ltd. The club 
has only been in operation for one season and the composite ownership was 
set up to provide both talent and administrative know-how in the early stages. 
The ultimate objective is to provide exclusive local ownership. 

The Western Hockey League is operating in the following cities in the Dominion 
of Canada: Brandon, Manitoba; Calgary, Alberta; Edmonton, Alberta; New 
Westminster, British Columbia; Vancouver, British Columbia; Victoria, British 
Columbia ; and Winnipeg, Manitoba; and in the United States: Seattle, Wash. 
These are all independent clubs and are now owned or controlled by any major 
league club. 

The Quebec Hockey League is operating in the following cities in the Province 
of Quebec: Chicoutimi, Quebec, Montreal, Shawinigan Falls, and Three Rivers. 
Three of the clubs are not owned or controlled by major league clubs. The 
Royal Hockey Club, Inc., of Montreal, is controlled by Le Club de Hockey Cana- 
dien, Inc., a member of the National Hockey League. The Shawinigan Falls 
Hockey Club, Inc., while not owned by any other club is, by reason of its close 
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affiliation with the Montreal Canadians of the National Hockey League, subject 
to its control for all practical purposes. 

The joint affiliation agreement has as its object the furtherance of the 
mutual welfare and interests of the parties and the regulation and advancement 
of organized professional hockey in general and governs the relations between 
the four ieagues and their member clubs. A copy of said agreement has already 
been submitted and it is not deemed necessary to analyze it in detail herein. 

It provides for a central registry of player information to be maintained under 
the direction and control of the National Hockey League. Bach league and its 
member clubs shall advise such registry of all the changes in its player lists 
and other lists stating the conditions of such changes. Signed copies of all 
documents on which claims of the rights to services on any player lists are 
based shall be furnished to the central registry. Regular bulletins are pub- 
lished and consolidated reserve lists are distributed once every month except 
May and July. In the event of disputes either party shall have the right of 
appeal to a board of arbitration consisting of one person selected by the Presi- 
dent of each of the leagues involved, the person so selected to agree upon a 
neutral third party, if necessary. 

The procedure to draft a player is set forth in detail and the payment for each 
player so drafted is specified. 

No member club of any league shall employ a player who for any cause has 
been suspended or expelled by any leage or its member clubs. Notice of sus- 
pension or expulsion shall be sent to the central registry which shall report 
such fact in the regular monthly bulletin. 


DESCRIPTION OF PENSION PLAN 


The National Hockey League players have a very generous pension plan which 
is this year completing its 10th year of operation. The plan is operated by a 
nonprofit organization called the National Hockey League Pension Society under 
the provisions of the Canadian Companies Act. This plan was created by the 
owners voluntarily to improve the status of the players and make the game 
of hockey a more attractive career. 

The plan is a contributory one taking advantage of the provisions of Canadian 
income-tax laws which exempt the contributions of both employer and employee 
from income and corporation tax in respect to the contributions made by them in 
the tax year in which such contributions are made. 

The plan is compulsory and deductions are made from salary under the pro- 
visions of the standard player’s contract in the amount of $900 per year or pro 
rata for any portion thereof. These contributions have averaged approximately 
$95,000 per year since the inception of the plan. The employer member clubs 
through the league contribute revenues from the following sources: two-thirds 
gross receipts of the annual all-star game and 25 cents per ticket (less amuse- 
ment tax) on all admissions to playoff games. These sources of revenue have 
produced an average sum in excess of $60,000 annually since the inception of 


the plan. 
The plan provides the following benefits : 
(1) Annuity for current service—An annuity equal to 10 percent of the 


player’s own contributions commencing at age 45 payable for life and guar- 
anteed for 10 years with right of deferment up to age 65. The minimum 
period of service is 2 years and there is progressive vesting of the league’s 
contributions up to 5 years at which time there is 100 percent vesting of the 
league’s contributions. There is no maximum limit on the amount of cur- 
rent service benefits that a player can earn. 

(2) Past service benefits ——The plan provides for the creation of a capital 
sum equal to the contributions estimated to have been required from league 
and club sources to provide the equivalent pension benefits in respect to 
service earned in the league prior to the inception of the plan ($400 per 
player per year). This fund has now been established in full and is avail- 
able for the purchase of additional pension benefits for those entitled thereto 
on October 1, 1957. 

(3) Group life insurance.—Every player in the National Hockey League 
is covered by a group life insurance policy of $15,000 during his service in 
the National Hockey League and to November 1 next following termination 
of such service. 

The plan has been extraordinarily successful to date and it is anticipated 
that there will be available on October 1, 1957, sufficient funds to increase the 
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current service benefits of all those who have earned service in the first 10 years 
of the plan by approximately one-third. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


There is no intention to ask for any special consideration for the game of 
hockey. The only request is that it be accorded the same consideration as that 
which is given to other organized sports. 

However, it should be borne in mind that an unwise treatment of the problem 
might conceivably result in the destruction of the game of hockey. Certain 
practices have evolved throughout the years which are essential to its continued 
successful operation. These have not been arbitrary but have been the result 
of the experience of individuals who have had the best interests of the players, 
the sport and the public in mind and which have resulted in adequate safeguards 
for the interests of all. 

The sport of hockey, as is well known, is the national sport of the Dominion 
of Canada and its participants number well over 100,000. It has been favorably 
received in the United States of America as a spectator sport primarily. It is 
the intention of the National Hockey League to insure that the spectators enjoy 
a game of skill between well-matched teams. 

Among the essentials for the continued operation of the game of hockey are 
these : 

(1) Maintenance of the reserve clause. 

(2) Reservation of territorial rights. 

(3) Regulation of the relationships between the players and the member clubs 

(4) Authority to prevent interference with arrangements between players 
and member clubs. 

(5) Regulation of the relationship between member clubs of the different 
leagues. 

(6) Authority to impose fines, suspensions and explusions and to prevent the 
employment of undesirables in any capacity in order to preserve the integrity 
of the sport. 


The CHarrMan. We have a few questions to ask you. 

Mr. Stneman. I should like to ask you a few questions about the 
operation of the league, to clarify a few points not covered by your 
statement. 

In the first place, as the constitution indicates, and as your state- 
ment says in summary : 

The standard players’ contract shall not be changed or derogated from except 
as may be authorized by resolution of the governors. 

That provision appears in section 2 of the bylaws of the National 
Hockey League. 

Now, what is the purpose of that provision, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Camrpe.t. The reason for that is very simple. Because these 
contracts have assignment clauses from the nature of business, this 
results in their being transferred from one club to another. 

One club might be quite content to delete some portions from a 
contract on behalf of an individual player, but when it comes to the— 
if that player’s services were transferred to another club, they would 
naturally assume that the contents were going to be the same as they 
were accustomed to, and they wouldn’t be met with any unexpected 
liens or omissions or things of that character from the contract. 

So, therefore, all things must be the same except as to salary. 

Mr. Stveman. Are you familiar with the bylaws of other profes- 
sional sports as run in the United States? 

Mr. Camppetn. Well, reasonably, yes. I keep myself posted. 

Mr. Stveman. You are familiar with the fact that this is a unique 


position; that with aeons to other sports, changes can be and are 
made as a matter of individual bargaining between player und club? 
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Mr. Campsett. Oh, yes, and that is true in our case, too. We can 
have individual bargaining as to salary and conditions of employment 
and things of that sort. Those are different in every contract. 

But the basic features of the contract are identical. That is, there 
is no exemption of the reserve clause, let us say; there is no exemption 
with respect to the provisions of the training requirements or the 
conditions for appearance at training camp, or—— 

Mr. Sineman. Then, in other words, none of these 21 paragraphs in 
the standard contract can be deleted without the permission of the 
board of governors, is that correct ? 

Mr. Campreiit. They cannot be deleted. No. 1 can be modified 
very substantially, because that is the part that deals with the private 
negotiations between the player and the club as to their emoluments 
and so forth. 

Mr. Stneman. With respect to additions or riders, could anything 
be added to the contract ? 

Mr. Camrppety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stneman. Could anything be added to the contract which in 
any way derogates from the 21 standard paragraphs ? 

Mr. Campretn. No, sir. I wouldn’t approve of it if it was. 

Mr. Stneman. You would not? 

Mr. Campesen.. I would not approve of it. 

Mr. Stneman. Were vou familiar with the testimony of some weeks 
ago by Mr. George Connors of the Chicago Bears, indicating that he 
was successful in having 2 or 3 restrictive paragraphs of his football 
contract deleted ? 

Mr. Camppetyt. I remember seeing something in the paper about it, 
yes. 

Mr. Streman. But now, under your contract, the National Hockey 
League contract. no such bargaining can take place at all between 
player and owner, is that correct ? 

Mr. Camppsetn. I wouldn’t approve it, no. 

Mr. Roptno. In other words, that is the only contract you can enter 
into between the player and the hockey league? 

Mr. Campsetn. That is right. 

Mr. Roptno. And there is no opportunity whatsoever for a player— 
if he finds that after reading a provision of the contract it is not suit- 
able, there is no opportunity on his part to bargain and in any way 
change the contract ? 

Mr. Campretn. Yes, he could do it in this way: He could, by sepa- 
rate agreement with the individual club, on the clear understanding 
that it was for the duration of his association with that club only, but 
also on the clear understanding that if he were transferred elsewhere, 
that exemption would not be in effect. 

He can contract himself out of any of the provisions there with 
respect to the club on whose reserve list he now appears. 

Mr. Ropino. But I do not understand, because a while ago you 
stated that you would not approve any change. 

Mr. Camppett. That is right, I wouldn’t. But he can make a 
private arrangement with the club not to enforce the provisions on 
the side, and I am sure they will honor it. 

Mr. Stneman. Would that be a violation of your bylaws or rules, 
if such a private agreement were made between a player and his club 
with respect only to his relationship with that club? 
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Mr. Camesett. Only with respect to that. 

Mr. Stneman. That would not be a violation of your rules? 

Mr. Camrsetu. I wouldn’t consider it so. ’ 

Mr. Stneman. And you would approve such an arrangement / 

Mr. Campsett. I would assume so, provided it didn’t come into 
conflict with something affecting another club. 

For instance, they couldn’t contract out of a provision that requires 
a player, before he can be removed from the league, must be offered 
on waivers. He couldn’t make such an offer as that. No club can 
give a player an unconditional release and say, “Go and play with 
someone else.” 

That is not allowed. 

Mr. Srneman. Is it the general practice that when a contract of 
this kind is signed by a player, several copies are signed, or is there 
just one? 

Mr. Camppetu. I think invariably there are at least 2, sometimes 
3. I don’t know. 

Mr. Stneman. Is the player usually given a copy? 

Mr. Campsety. I can’t tell you that, because I don’t sign players. 
But I am sure that anybody that wants a copy of his contract can 
be supplied one. If he is not supplied one by the club, I will supply 
him with a certified copy from the central registry. 

Mr. Stneman. If anybody wants one, you will? 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir; I'll supply him with a certified copy of the 
contract on file. 

Mr. Stneman. To your knowledge, it is the practice that the con- 
tract is completed in all particulars and then signed by both parties 
after the contract is completely drawn? 

Mr. Campsett. Yes, it is,eventually. The initial negotiations would 
be principally for the salary alone, and there would be a memorandum 
prepared: salary so much, bonuses so much, all set out on a slip of 
yaper. 

. hen they would be handed to the secretarial staff of the club to 
prepare the contract, and eventually it will be signed. But every con- 
tract must be on file in the central registry. 

Mr. Srneman. I see. 

Now, there is a provision in the standard contract, is there not, that 
provides that in the event a player is released, he shall be paid for a 
period of 30 days following his release ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stneman. Is that provision followed when the player is sent 
toa minor league? 

Mr. Campsetu. No. If there is what is called the minor league clause 
in his contract, then immediately upon his being sent to the minor 
league, the provision of the minor league clause becomes operative. 

Mr. Stneman. Is there a hockey players’ association in the National 
Hockey League? 

Mr. CampseEtL. I believe so, yes. I am quite certain there is. 

Mr. Stneman. Well, is there or is there not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Yes, there is. 

Mr. Stveman. Have you met with the National Hockey League 
Players’ Association ? 
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Mr. Campsetn. No, I have not. I know the officers very well, and 
I have almost regular contact with them all the time, but I have never 
had a meeting with the National Hockey League Players’ Association. 

Mr. Stneman. Have they ever requested a meeting with you? 

Mr. Campsett. I believe—yes, they have. 

Mr. Srneman. And you refused ? 

Mr. Campse.i. No, what I did was this: I referred the matter to the 
governors of the league. Their request was combined with some other 
matters of their mutual interest, and in view of the fact that the letter 
was directed to all 6 clubs of the league, it was suggested that that 
communication be acknowledged on behalf of all 6 clubs by the so- 
licitors of the league. 

That was done, and subsequently a conference was held between 
the solicitor of the players’ association—the attorney for the players’ 
association—and the league solicitors, and the product of that con- 
a has been distributed to the governors of the National Hockey 

eague. 

Mr. Stneman. What was the product of that conference? 

Mr. CampsE.L. There was a memorandum prepared of the requests 
submitted by Mr. Durante, I believe, or Mr. Mound—I have forgotten 
which one—of requests by the players in respect to various conditions 
associated with their employment, and another organization called 
the National Hockey League Pension Society. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, you say that those proposals by the players 
have been distributed to the owners? 

Mr. Campsetu. To the owners, that is right. 

Mr. Stneman. Has any action been taken on this to this day? 

Mr. Campse.tL. No; they were only distributed a very short time 
ago. 

“Mr. Suneman. I see. And is it contemplated that some action will 
be taken on them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, I am certain some action will be taken on them. 

Mr. Stneman. Has the National Hockey League any plans to meet 
with the players’ association or the players themselves for purposes of 
discussing problems within the league? 

Mr. Campsett. When you say have they any plans, I don’t think 
there are any certain plans at this stage. I think they will arise out 
. the discussions when the owners have an opportunity to discuss 
them. 

So far as meeting the players is concerned, we meet with them al- 
most daily. I have discussions with these fellows pretty frequently, 
either in connection with the pension society, of which they are both 
directors—I am speaking now of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Harvey—and 
also in connection with other affairs of the league. 

Mr. Stneman. You meet with them formally ? 

Mr. Camppe.tL. And in meetings of the pension society, with the 
directors ; yes. 

Mr. Stneman. Do you or other owners ever meet with these players 
a a the purpose of discussing hockey problems as they relate 
to players ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. Well, I don’t think we have any formal—I don’t 
know what the practice of the individual owners is, but I have reason 
to believe that the owners of some of the clubs do make a practice 
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of meeting with their players. I do not know—the coaches and the 
managers always do. 

In addition to that, I have always maintained the practice for the 
last 10 years of having a meeting with the players only at the start of 
the season, gener ally, § sometimes preseason, or later on, sometimes as 
late as the first of the year, when it is difficult to arrange a meeting. 
But at that time I discuss not only the affairs of the pension soc iety, 
but also any other problems that come up. 

Of course, my office is open at any time to discuss with any player 
or group of players any problems they may have. 

Mr. Stneman. Have you ever discussed the players’ association with 
the players? 

Mr. ae L. No; I was quite taken by surprise when it wa 
formed. I did not know there was such a thing uutil I read about it 
in the paper. 

Mr. SrneMAN. After you read about it, did you discuss with the 
players their players’ association ? 

Mr. Campsetn. No; I never discussed it. 

Mr. Stneman. You never went around and asked any of the players 
about the players’ association or what it was and what they planned to 
do with it? 

ie Campse.u. I took their statements that they made on February 

. I believe it was, as their correct statement that they desired to 
suilidese the welfare of the players. 

Mr. Stneman. But you never discussed it with any of the players? 

Mr. Campsey. Oh, no,no. I had no occasion to. 

Mr. Stneman. I take it from your comments—would it be accurate 
to say that the owners and you as president of the league will rec- 
ognize or do recognize this players’ association and will discuss prob- 
lems with them through their attorney, at least ? 

Mr. Campsety. I don’t think I am in a position to say we will recog- 
nize the association as such, because I have no author ity to say that. 
I don’t have that power. That is up to the owners themselves. They 
may or may not desire to do so. 

Mr. Srneman. But the fact that you have had the solicitor of the 
league communicate with the attorney for the players’ association 
does not, in your judgment, constitute recognition of the association / 

Mr. Campsetu. Certainly not. I think it is just simply clarifying 
the points they would like to have dealt with. 1 don’t think there is 
any recognition implied at all. 

Mr. Roptno. Would you urge recognition of the players by the 
owners ¢ 

Mr. Campset. I think the players, in some form or other, should 
have facilities for making their wants or requirements or grievances 
known. I am not suggesting that it should necessarily be the National 
Hockey vaneee Players’ Association, but I 7 there should be a 
medium; yes. I don’t say it is the association. I don’t know. That 
might not be in their best. interests. 

Mr. Roprno. You do believe, though, that there should be some 
medium ? 

Mr. Camppetyi. Oh, yes. There should always bea medium. I don’t 
know that it should be a group medium. I am not declaring any 
policy at the present time. nor am I offering any advice. And I cer- 
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tainly don’t want to get into the position that we found ourselves in 
yesterday, or at least that the committee found itself in. 

Being a lawyer, I have a high regard for lawyers. I think they do 
a good job i in the field in which they operate. But I don’t believe that 
bec ‘ause a man is a lawyer, he is a good negotiator. He is more ex- 
pert in interpreting the agreements than at anything else. As a 
negotiator, he may be the worst in the world. I don’t say he would be, 
necessarily. It all depends upon his personal intelligence, the attitude 
he takes, what he knows about the business, a multitude of things that 
would have to be taken into account on his qualifications. It may be 
that the players, in the long run, would be better off to negotiate for 
themselves, having always in the background the better knowledge 
than lawyers have. 

I may say that my own personal feeling is that the players with 
prestige in the clubs are much closer to the club owners, and there 
is a much more sympathetic attitude to them when they ‘do appear. 
Let me illustrate it in this way: 

In 1946, when I first joined the league, I was extremely anxious 
to develop some scheme to enable the players to save their money and 
have something at the end of their careers. I was a little vague about 
my ideas, but I studied them, and consulted with a lot of people. 
I consulted with the players regularly. They were interested, also. 
Z hen the time came, the owners didn’t think they were serious at all. 

, finally, to persuade them, I said, “Why don’t you agree to hear a 
deennutten from the players, indicating their point of view?” 

So, a committee of three of the outstanding players of the league 
was selected to represent the players, and as a result of their very 
successful and well-received presentation, the players’ pension society 
was formed, and it has been prospering ever since. 

Mr. Stveman. But there are other problems, Mr. Campbell, that 
players may wish to discuss with the owners aside from the pension 
problem. 

Mr. Camesett. What would you mean by that, Mr. Singman? 

Mr. Stveman. You have a list of some dozen proposals. made by 
the players at this recent meeting, so you are much more familiar 
with them than I. 

Mr. Campsett. I could recite them for you. I have them briefed, 
if you would like. 

Mr. Stneman. Iam not asking that, Mr. Campbell. The only point 
I am asking is: Is it not true that once you have solved—assuming 
you have solved the pension problem—you have not solved all prob- 
lems that the players may wish to discuss with the president of the 
league or with the owners? 

Mr. Camprecy. That is correct. 

Mr. Stneman. If that is so, and if it is best to discuss these matters 
with the players themselves, rather than through an attorney, purely 
and simply—and I think everyone will agree that players know more 
about their problems than an attorney—why is it that the owners do 
not agree to discuss with these players their problems? 

Mr. Campsety. I haven’t suggested that they don’t agree. I think 
any owner would be happy to discuss any of these problems with the 
players. 

Mr. Stnaman. And yet they have not yet done so. 
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Mr. Campset.. I think that is right, because one of the provisions is 
that they shall be represented by somebody else. I think that is one 
of the obstacles at the moment. 

Mr. Stroman. Would the owners be willing to meet with a players’ 
representative group made up of players accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Campsett. I don’t know if that makes the difference, as long as 
the meeting is conducted primarily by the players and the owners. 
There is no doubt they would cooperate. The question that must be 
considered is not so much the question of whether they have the right 
to be represented by someone else. It is a question of whether their 
interests in the long run are going to be best served that way. I think 
the problem should not be examined from the point of whether or not 
they have the right to engage someone to represent them in what might 
be called a labor negotiation—let us dignify it to that extent. 

I think the important thing for the players to think about, and I do, 
too, because I dedivated my life to this business at its most important 
part, and that is whether their interests in the long run will be better 
served in that manner than if they speak for themselves. I know 
players, and I know that they are excellent negotiators. 

Mr. Roprno. Of course, the question of right is, I think, something 
that is important, also. We cannot lose sight of the fact that if they 
have the right to be represented through a representative organiza- 
tion, a hockey players’ association, and they have a spokesman, why, 
they speak for the group and as a result they may be able to bargain 
collectively or enter into discussions. If that right is denied and the 
individual may be treated just as an individual, it is possible that 
not all may be able to benefit. 

Mr. Campsett. I quite agree. I think there are some things of 
common interest among players where they could present their posi- 
tion to advantage and their mutual interests, I don’t think there is 
any question about that, and I don’t think they will find any difficulty 
among the owners of the National Hockey League. But the problem 
of when you come to negotiate in an organization where the identity 
of the player and his interest and that of the owner are so intimate, 
the intervention of someone who is not a party to our business is 
sometimes a little irritating. I ama lawyer, and I 

Mr. Ropino. We are not going to get into a discussion such as we 
did yesterday. 

Mr. Campsety. You are quite right. There is no need for it, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I would urge upon the players that they 
think carefully as to what type of representation they want to have 
when the time comes, because both baseball and basketball have de- 
cided that they are better represented by their own people. 

Mr. Stneman. I have one final question. Relative to our discus- 
sion of the problems of deviation from the forms, I have here a 
newspaper article which quotes Mr. Ted Lindsay, it is a Detroit 
newspaper article, and it quotes him as saying he was offered by the 
Chicago Black Hawks a 2-year contract, but he agreed to a 1-year 
term. Now, if the contract cannot be deviated from in any way, and 
the contract form itself provides for a 1-year contract, how would it 
be possible to offer Mr. Lindsay or any other player a 2-year contract ? 

Mr. Camppe.u. I think I have predicated my answer by saying 
“except paragraph 1.” 
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Mr. Stneman. But the bylaw does not say “except paragraph 1,” 
does it ¢ 

Mr. Campse.y. No; it does not, but that is the practical adminis- 
tration of the league. 

Mr. Stneman. The practical administration is that paragraph 1 
can be deviated from ¢ 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes, and we have contracts for as high as 5 years. 

Mr. Stneman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Campseit. Now, just before I leave, I want to make 1 or 2 
observations about the difference, so far as hockey is concerned, in 
dealing with players, from some other businesses, insofar as their 
insuring to them that they have the full possibility of advancement, 
and that there is no possibility of their being buried or deferred or 
delayed in any way from getting up the ladder, if they have the 
requisite skill to get there. 

In that respect, we have a unique arrangement, which we call the 
interleague draft. It is a form of internal draft ‘by which once per 
year each club in the National Hockey League has the right to name 
a total of 20 players, 18 players and 2 goalkeepers, on w hat is called 
its protected list. After the circulation of that list to all other mem- 
bers on the following day, each member club has the opportunity 
of making a claim to the services of any player in which any other 
club has any proprietary interest for the sum of $15,000, which is 
considered to be the base price for a National Hockey League player, 
and that player must be surrendered immediately. 

In other words, from the day a man signs a professional contract 
in the National Hockey League, he is in a position where, once per 
year, there will be an Soparmentey for every other club to claim his 
services if he is not considered by his team to be in the top 20 in their 
roster. Now, that is extremely important. There is a corresponding 
provision, also, that, having been on the roster of a club during the 
season, and having played six games with the club, he cannot be sent 
to any minor league without being offered on waivers at the same 
price to all other clubs. He cannot even be loaned. 

Mr. Stneman. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pierce wishes to ask some questions, but before 
he does, I have some documents I wish to offer for the National Hockey 
League record. 

The first is the standard players’ contract form 

Then there are the National Hockey League constitution ; the Na- 
tional Hockey League by.aws; a table supplied by the league showing 
a schedule of affiliations with minor- league clubs; a table showing the 
number of players and basic salaries for all clubs in organized profes- 
sional hockey ; the National Hockey League reserve list of May 1, 1957; 
the Redbook, joint affiliation agreement between the National Hockey 
League, the American Hockey _ League, the Western Hockey League, 
and the Quebec Hockey League; and a table of financial statistics on 
the individual member clubs of the National Hockey League, together 
with corporate statements of the Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., of 
Toronto. 

Mr. Roptno. They will be accepted for the record at this point. 

Mr. Stneman. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is at pp. 8007-3146.) 
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Mr. Pierce. Mr. Campbell, on page 16 of your statement I notice 
the statement that the players’ contract contains an arbitration clause. 
If the player disagrees with the club owner with respect to salary 
terms, he can have the matter arbitrated by the President of the league. 

Now, the president is elected by the club owners; is he not? 

Mr. Campsetyt. That is right. 

Mr. Pierce. Would it not be better to have an independent arbi- 
trator rule on salary disputes, rather than the president of the league ? 

Mr. Camppeti. I don’t think so. I can’t conceive of any inde- 
pendent arbitrator that would have the knowledge that the president 
has. 

Mr. Prerce. You don’t think there have been any people in or out 
of the business that can serve as arbitrators, as they do in ordinary 
commercial arbitration ? 

Mr. Camppseti. No, because the salaries of all the people in the 
league are strictly confidential with me, as president of the league. 
1 am the only one who knows what the salaries of all the players are. 

One of the best ways to arbitrate the problem of salary with the 
players is to ask a player, “In what category do you class yourself ; 
what group of players do you feel you are better than or equal to, 
to put it that way?” 

In that fashion, I can tell in short order, in accordance with his 
own estimates, whether he is being offered a suitable salary or not. 

Mr. Prerce. I see. 

Have you ever had the experience whereby a player, after having 
his salary dispute arbitrated, has disagreed with your decision ? 

Mr. Campsrit. No. [have had an officer of the players’ association 
thank me many times about a piece of advice I gave him. He wrote 
me complaining about the salary offered to him. I wrote him back 
saying; am 

I know your salary capabilities very well. You have 2 tremendous potential 
which you have not ever yet demonstrated. My recommendation to you is to 
take the salary that has been offered to you and try to play the kind of hockey 
I know you are capable of, and your salary will rise very fast, I think. 

Well, my forecast was very accurate. He became an all-star the 
following year, and has been one ever since. 

Mr. Pierce. Does the president of the National Hockey League 
have control over minor-league hockey, similar to the control the 
commissioner of baseball has ? 

Mr. Campsett. No, he does not. My only control over the - 
league hockey is as the head of a senior league, I have, I think, 
certain amount of prestige with those leagues, and my advice is fre. 
quently sought and given, whenever possible. I have no such thing 
as control. I give the initial interpretation on joint affiliation agree- 
ments, which govern the relationships between the leagues, and if 
that is not acceptable, it can be arbitrated. 

Mr. Prerce. Asan attorney, I assume you have read the various bills 
on professional sports that are now being considered by this com- 
mittee. Am I correct in that assumption ? 

Mr. Campsett. I have, yes. 

Mr. Pierce. Do you think the purely business aspects of professional 
hockey, such as the sale of television and radio rights, management 
of stadiums, concessions, and so forth, should be exempted from the 
antitrust laws? 
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Mr. Camrse.t. I don’t know about that. I think it would be an 
advantage in operations if it were. I don’t know whether it should 
be. I think that is a matter of law. 

If you are asking me to interpret the effect of the antitrust laws, 
I would say I don’t see how it can possibly be exempted, frankly. 

Mr. Prerce. That is an answer; fine. 

Do you believe that certain aspects of professional hockey, which 
you consider important to the operation of the sport, such as the 
reserve clause and territorial rights, should be exempted from these 
laws ¢ 

Mr. Camppeti. Yes, I think it is absolutely essential to their con- 
tinuance. I don’t see how they can possibly survive if you don’t have 
them. 

Mr. Pierce. In view of that, would you be in favor of Congressman 
Keating’s approach to this problem ¢ 

Mr. Camppe.u. Well, I think his approach is a very forthright one, 
and I think altogether a desirable approach. I think it represents 
in general our thinking. Naturally, I think Mr. Harris’ bill would 
suit us better, if you recall it. 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, I recall it. 

Mr. Camppetu. I think perhaps it would suit us better. I am. not 

saying it would necessarily be the recomendation of this committee, 

but I think that the approach—what is essential—that is, I think all 
sports would probably be better off if they were completely exempt 
from the operation of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Prerce. Can you tell me why the purely business aspect of a 
professional team in sports, such as television, concessions, and so 
forth, should be exempt any more than as if they were handled by 
General Motors or United States Steel, or any othe business concern ? 

Mr. Camppeiy. I think I made that clear that logically I can’t 
defend it. I said we would be better off if we didn’t have it, if we 
weren't exposed to the risk of it, shall I put it that way? If the pos- 
sibility of the antitrust ap intervening in these arrange- 
ments—should they arise, I don’t know if they would or not, but that 
is always a hi: ward in the conduct of your business. If you are ex- 
empt from it, you don’t have that hazard. 

Mr. Prerce. In view of the fact that you cannot defend it, would 
you prefer the Keating approach ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. I think it is a fine approach. But I would like to 
add this: 

I think it is extremely important that the report, under whatever 
legislation is eventually provided or recommended out of this com- 
mittee, should be couched in such language as to practically eliminate 
the necessity of litigating the interpretation of those provisions. In 
other words, I think they should be generous enough in terms that 
there can be no doubt as to what is intended. 

In other words, when you are applying the spirit of the laws, it sie 
be that the law was designed to exempt this aspect of the sport’s oper: 
tions completely, and that each particular point should not nec sasarily 
have to be litigated. In other words, I think the language—in all 
deference I say this—I think the language should be made in as gen- 
erous terms as possible, so that these operations which are necessary 
to the sport should be clearly exempted, and not leave the possibility 
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of having to litigate or create a jurisprudence, which is extremely 
expensive. 

Mr. Pierce. In other words, if there were some language in a statute 
which said that a “reasonable” reserve clause would be exempted, you 
would not like that? 

Mr. Camppett. I think that would be quite inadequate. 

Mr. Prerce. Let me ask you a final few questions here. I notice that, 
at the end of your statement on pages 22 and 23, you made a state- 
ment of some of the things you consider essential to hockey. 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. Now, among them you state, “the regulation of the re- 
lationships between the players and the member clubs.” 

Mr. Camppett. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. Can you tell me exactly what that would include? 

Mr. Camprety. Yes. I would say that it would include the players’ 
contracts. I would say it had to do with all the drafting of players, 
the waiver provisions, what could be put in the players’ “contracts as 
considered to be necessary for the conduct of the business. I think 
those are the principal things I have i in mind. 

Mr. Prerce. The next one is “authority to prevent interference with 
arrangements between players and member clubs.” 

Mr. Camrset. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. What does that mean? 

Mr. Campsety. That means this: that one of the most difficult things 
to control is our business, through experience, has been what we call 
tampering with other people’ s players. That can be done in a 
variety of ways. It can be done by official representatives of clubs, 
and it can be done by unofficial representatives. Every National 
Hockey League team has a host of unofficial scouts, just as, I am sure, 
every major-league baseball club has. 

Now, it is of the utmost importance that no player in organized 
»rofessional hockey be permitted to interfere with the negotiations 
yetween a member club and any other player on its player list, and 
that there should be an express prohibition for that purpose. We 
have it in our bylaws in two separate places. We also have it repeated 
in our players’ contracts, and TI think that is essential. 

Let me illustrate what could happen. We have a form of an agree- 
ment which is called a tryout agreement. It runs for a calendar year, 
or from the time of signing to the following October 31. On October 
31, it automatically expires, from the very nature of the agreement. 
It is a tryout agreement, and, when the tryout requirements have been 
fulfilled, that exhausts its possibilities, 

Now, many players come to training camps under these tryout ar- 
rangements, and at that time it is the desire of the club, or it may be 
the desire of the club, to sign them to professional contracts, or to 
renew the tryout agreement for another year. Now, we have en- 
countered this practice, that someone—sometimes it is the players 
having a special influence over a boy who is coming to a training 
camp, a young lad who is coming to a training camp under a tryout— 
to say to him, “Well, you go to the training camp and you go through 
the motions. You will fulfill your obligations and at the end of the 
time you just a a: tryout run out. Don’t sign anything more, and 
I will see to it, or someone will see to it, that you get a better deal 
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some place else.” That type of thing, of course, is inimical to the 
proper operation of the business. 

Mr. Pierce. My last question to you is this: I would like for you 
to explain in detail just what this term, “regulation of the relation- 
ship between member clubs of different leagues,” means. 

Mr. Campsett. Yes. I think that the position should be this, that— 
I would say that the relationships between member clubs are the items 
which are dealt with in the joint affiliation agreement which is on file. 
I think we should have the power to make those arrangements amongst 
ourselves for the conduct of our business within the scope of the things 
which would be exempted. 

Mr. Prerce. In other words, you would not seek to get certain 
exemptions for television and radio through that, would you? 

Mr. Campsety. Oh, no; oh, no. No; I think the position—I think 
we should be in a position, in fairness to our partners—we consider 
them partners—in the minor leagues, to make arrangements which 
would protect their interests as well, and for them to be in a position 
to make deals with us that would bind us to do so. I think that is 
quite fair and quite reasonable—I mean within the limits of the deci- 
sion of the Attorney General v. National Football League. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Chairman, I have one final question. In an- 
swer to Mr. Pierce’s question, Mr. Campbell, you indicated a number 
of practices that you think are necessary for continued operation of 
the hockey league, but, in order to give us the general idea of the 
purposes that you wish to reach in the kind of legislation that you 
would like to see enacted here, let me ask you this question: Is it 
your intent that whatever legislation comes out of Congress should 
have as its prime purpose the preservation of competition on the 
playing field and the preservation of integrity of the sport? 

Mr. Camppety. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Stneman. Does that fairly well summarize your primary pur- 
pose in the legislation you would like to see enacted ? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Sryeman. Are there any other prime purposes that should be 
served by this legislation? 

Mr. Campsern. No. I think if the legislation accomplishes the 
objectives which you have recited, then I think we will all be very 
happy and, I trust, very prosperous, also. 

Mr. Stneman. Fine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roprno. Mr. Campbell, do you believe that all the profes- 
sional, organized, team sports should be treated equally ? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes; I think it would be grossly unfair if it were 
otherwise. I should tell you one of the things which raises itself, 
and I think it may have come to the minds of the committee before 
now; we have an international league, and the laws applicable to 
the operations of two of the teams may not be the same. But, on 
the other hand, I am sure that, for the successful operation of the 
league, it would be essential for the league itself to create uniformity 
of basis of operation and competition, even if the legislation was not 
applicable to those two teams. 

Mr. Roprno. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Campbell, for your 
very fine presentation. We appreciate your coming here. 

We will now hear from Mr. James Durante, counsel for the players’ 
representatives, and Mr. Doug Harvey and Mr. Ted Lindsay. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES DURANTE, COUNSEL FOR THE PLAYERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES, ACCOMPANIED BY TED LINDSAY, PRESI- 


DENT, NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION, AND 
DOUG HARVEY, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HOCKEY 


LEAGUE PLAYERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Roprno. Step forward, gentlemen, please. 
Mr. Durante. Mr. Chairm: an, I have a short, prepared statement. 


Mr. Roprno. Mr. Durante, in the interest of conserving time, will 
you submit the statement for the record and summarize it as you 
can in as brief a period as possible? 

Mr. Durante. Can we do that now, sir? 

Mr. Roptno. Yes. You go ahead. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. DURANTE, NEW YoRK, N. Y. 


The National Hockey League Players Association consists of all of the hockey 
players of the six clubs of the National Hockey League. Our firm, Lewis & 
Mound, of New York, is counsel to the association. 

As stated in the brief of the National Hockey League submitted to this com- 
mittee by its president, Mr. Clarence 8S. Campbell, in 1951: “Thus hockey today 
has part of its modus operandi concepts and procedures adopted from baseball, 
including the reserve clause, territorial rights, reserve lists, options, waivers, 
draft regulations, and farm systems.” 

Although a form of renewal or reserve clause in the standard player's contract 
may be necesary for the proper functioning of the sport, nevertheless, objection 
is taken to the form of reserve clause now found in the contract. In short, if cer- 
tain modifications submitted below were enacted ino law, then many of the evils 
now extant would be eliminated and the objectionable restraints of trades now 
condemned by the various antitrust satutes of the United Sates also would be 
eliminated. 

Article XVII of the standard player's contract, in part, reads as follows: 
“The player hereby undertakes that he will at the request of the club enter into 
a contract for the following playing season upon the same terms and conditions 
as this contract save as to salary, which shall be determined by mutual agree- 
ment. In the event that the player and the club do not agree upon the salary 
to be paid, the matter shall he referred to the president of the league, and the 
parties agree to accept bis decision as final.” 

Although in the baseball reserve clause the player must accept the salary 
fixed by his club, provided it is not less than 75 percent of the amount the player 
received for the preceding vear, there is no minimum salary that a hockey club 
may offer a player for the succeeding season. The remedy provided by article 
XVII of the standard player’s contract, which enables a player to have the presi- 
dent of the league resolve the dispute, is illusory. While no criticism is directed 
toward the incumbent president of the National Hockey League, nevertheless, he 
does not represent the role of an impartial arbitrator, since the president of the 
league is selected exclusively by the club owners. Therefore, the first recommen- 
dation is that, in the event of a salary or other dispute, the matter should be 
referred to two arbitrators, one chosen by the players and the other chosen by 
the club owners. And, in the event that these two arbitrators are unable to re- 
solve the matter, then they should be empowered to choose a third arbitrator. 
Of course, the decision of the arbitrators or a majority of them should be final 
and binding upon all of the parties involved. 

Secondly, the reserve clause is an option given exclusively to the club. Since 
it is an item of value, consideration should be paid therefor. In the event that 
the club exercises the reserve clause, then it should be obligated to tender to the 
player an increase in salary of at least 15 percent over the preceding year’s salary. 
Traditionally American is the the principle for an employee to receive an increase 
in salary after he has been employed for a year’s period. While this recommen- 
dation may work a hardship to the club in the case of a high-salary player who 
just completed a relatively poor season, that situation could be met by permit- 
ting the player to negotiate a contract with any other club, and, if the player 
is unable to secure the increase from another club, then the club with which 
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he has had a contract should have a right to match the highest offer made by 
any other club, even if that amount is less than 15 percent above the salary 
paid to the player in the preceding year. The player would then be obligated to 
continue to work for another year with the same club. 

Another suggestion is to limit the reserve clause to a period of 5 years. At 
the expiration of 5 years of service with a National Hockey League club or 
clubs, the player should become a free agent, which would enable him to nego- 
tiate a contract with any club without restrictions. 

Another proposal is to compel a club to donate to the player a percentag 
of the proceeds of the selling price on the assignment of a player’s contract 
to another club. Under the terms of the contract, the player can exert no 
influence in determining where he will render his services. Frequently, a player 
establishes his permanent home or a business in the city of the club with which 
he has been associated for several years. Without notice, his contract may be 
assigned to another club. All of the other terms and conditions of the contract, 
including salary, remain the same. However, the player may have suffered 
substantial monetary losses by reason of such a transfer. Reasonable com- 
pensation of at least 10 percent of the selling price should be awarded to the 
player by the assignor club. In the event of a trade of player for player, with 
no money exchanged, then each player involved should receive at least $1,000 
from the assignor clubs. 

There should be deleted from the contract the right of a club to provide 
different salaries to be paid to the player depending upon the league in which 
the player is to perform his services during the current year. When a player 
executes a contract with a National Hockey League club, the amount of salary 
that he is to receive during the current season should be a certainty. In the 
event that the club assigns a player’s contract to a league of lower classification, 
nevertheless, the player should continue to receive his fixed National Hockey 
League salary for the entire season. 

This year, for the first time, via the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, certain hockey games of the National Hockey League were presented to 
a coast-to-coast audience. Public approval was swift and, although only 10 
games were telecast in the past season, the network has made arrangements 
to telecast 21 games for the coming season. Upon information and belief, for 
each game approximately $20,000 will be paid by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to the club where each telecast originates. All of the proceeds are 
retained by the clubs. 

There is a pension for players in the National Hockey League, but no part 
is contributed by any of the clubs. Approximately $150,000 a year is con- 
tributed to the pension fund, of which $100,000 is contributed by the approxi- 
mately 120 players in the National Hockey League by $900 from each player. 
The balance of $50,000 is obtained by two-thirds of the net gate receipts and 
two-thirds of the television rights for the all-star game, amounting approxi- 
mately to a total of $20,000, and the remaining $30,000 is obtained by the public 
paying an additional 25 cents for each ticket during the Stanley Cup playoff 
games. The probability is that, within the near future, the telecast of the 
Stanley Cup playoff games will be a reality, commanding large revenue for such 
rights. We do not know whether it is a function of the committee to determine 
whether the players or the owners of the clubs are entitled to the revenue that 
may be obtained from the telecasting of the Stanley Cup playoffs, but, if baseball 
can be established as a precedent, then 60 percent of any such proceeds should 
be allotted to the players for their benefit. 

Mr. Roprno. Will Mr. Harvey and Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Durante 
please identify themselves for the record ? 

_Mr. Durante. To my left is Mr. Ted Lindsay, president of the 
National Hockey League Players’ Association. To my right is Mr. 
Doug Harvey, first vice president of the same organization. My name 
is James P. Durante, 655 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Our 
firm is Lewis & Mound, which is counsel to the National Hockey 
League Players’ Association. , 

Mr. Ropino. All right 
_ Mr. Durante. We believe that a form of renewal or reserve clause 
in the standard Base contract is necessary, provided certain modi- 


fications are made, which modifications are designed to eliminate, in 
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our opinion, certain evils that exist. In the baseball contract there 
is a provision in the reserve clause which provides that a player must 
receive at least 75 percent of the salary he received in a previous year. 
In the hockey standard player’s agreement there is no such provision. 
Furthermore, there is a compulsion on the part of the player to exe- 
cute the contract submitted. If the standard player’s contract is a 
binding instrument, then a club is empowered to bring an action for 
breach of contract against the player for his failure to execute an 
agreement, regardless of the terms submitted in that agreement. 

Mr. Srneman. Mr. Chairman, may I make that point clear? 

Mr. Durante, to clarify that point, is it your statement that the 
standard player’s form contract contains a provision wherein the 
players agrees to sign a contract for the succeeding year ? 

Mr. Durante. That is correct. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, that is unlike the contracts in other sports; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Durante. That isso. Certainly, it is unlike the uniform base- 
ball player’s contract. 

Mr. Stneman. So that, if a player decides not to enter into a con- 
tract, not only is he subject to the penalties under the bylaws and 
constitution of the hockey league, and not only is he, perhaps, subject 
to specific enforcement in an equity court, but he is also subject to 
breach-of-contract damages; is that correct? 

Mr. Durante. Well, I think that point is pretty much academic. 
I think the emphasis should be placed on the fact that there is no 
protection to the player to receive any stipulated sum. In baseball, 
there is a provision that he must receive at least 75 percent of his pre- 
ceding year’s salary, but no such provision is contained in the hockey 
player’s contract. 

Mr. Stneman. So that it would be an indefinite amount? 

Mr. Durante, That is right, and he is compelled to execute that 
agreement. 

Mr. Roprno. Proceed, Mr. Durante. 

Mr. Durante. We believe that the present system of having the 
president of the league as sole arbitrator of all disputes, salary and 
otherwise, between a player and a club is unfair. There is no attack 
made by the association against the incumbent president of the league, 
but we feel that since he is retained by the owners and can be dis- 
charged by the owners, necessarily he must be influenced in favor of 
the owners. 

We therefore propose that there should be 2 arbitrators chosen, 1 
exclusively by the owners and 1 exclusively by the players, to re- 
solve all disputes between players and clubs. And in the event those 
2 are unable to reach a decision, then they should be empowered to 
select a third arbitrator and, of course, the decision of the majority 
of the arbitrators would be final and binding upon all involved. 

We also believe that the reserve clause should be amended to pro- 
vide for a player to receive a minimum of a 15 percent increase each 
year that the reserve clause is exercised by the club. 

That is, when a club exercises the reserve clause, there should be an 
obligation to provide that the player must receive at least 15 percent 
more than he received over his preceding year’s salary. 

We believe that is rather traditionally American for a player, after 
a year’s service, to receive an increase in salary, and this proposal 
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eae be much in line with the traditionally American way of doing 
things. 

We also believe there should be a limitation on the number of years 
that the reserve clause should be permitted. And at the expiration 
of 5 years, that a player should have the right to be declared a free 
agent to enable him to negotiate with any other club. 

Mr. Roptno. Incidentally, Mr. Durante, might you be able to ans- 
a this question? What is the average playing life of a hockey 
player ? 

Mr. Durante. It is a little bit less than a baseball player. The 
eee player averages 4 to 5 years, and the hockey player is a little 

it less. 

Furthermore, whereas you have a baseball player who could be in 
the big leagues for 20 years—Bob Feller had 20 years’ experience; he 
just retired; and Slaughter has played 20 years—in my talks with 
Linaiens and Harvey last night, they said they had no knowledge of 
any player being in the league that long a period. They just don’t 
last that long. 

If I might disgress a moment, we were told by one of the officers of 
the Hockey League Players’ Association a few months ago that in the 
7 years he has been in the National Hockey League he received 213 
stitches from the neck up. I might add he is quite philosophical 
about it. “After all,” he said, “we all marry young.” So they are 
not concerned with their beauty. 

Mr. Stneman. Mr. Durante, you were talking about time in the 
National Hockey League itself rather than total time in professional 
hockey ; are you not ? 

Mr. Durante. Yes. I thought that was in answer to the chair- 
man’s question. 

Mr. Sineman. Now, according to the statement submitted by Mr. 
Campbell, he placed it at about 5 or 6 years, I think, in the National 
Hockey League. Would you quarrel with that? 

Mr. Durante. No, I wouldn’t. I would accept that. 

Mr. Roptno. Go ahead. 

Mr. Durante. We also believe that in the event a player’s contract 
is assigned, or, as commonly known, traded, he should receive a per- 
centage of the purchase price involved, with a minimum of $1,000. 
In the event that the trade is a player-for-player deal, then he should 
receive a minimum of $1,000. 

It has been our experience when the roots of a player are removed 
by his transfer from one club to another, he suffers certain monetary 
losses, and a player should be compensated for that change. 

We also believe that some changes should be made in the present 
pension setup. No part of the pension money for hockey players 
is contributed directly by the clubs. Approximately $150,000 a year 
is contributed to the pension fund, of which about $100,000 is con- 
tributed directly by the approximately 120 players by deduction 
of $900 from each player’s salary. The balance of $50,000 is ob- 
tained by two-thirds of the gate receipts from the all-star game, 
and also from television rights for that game. 

In addition, there is a 25-cent additional charge placed on a ticket 
for the Stanley Cup playoffs, and that money is contributed to the 
pension fund. 
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We don’t know whether it is a function of the committee to de- 
termine whether the players or the owners of the clubs are entitled 
to revenue that may be obtained from televising the Stanley Cup 
playoffs, but if baseball can be established as a precedent, then 60 
percent of such proceeds should be allotted for the players for their 
benefit. 

We might add that hockey this past season was televised on a 
coast-to-coast arrangement via one of the major networks, and we 
have been informed that it met with instantaneous success, and so 
much so that the clubs will realize at least twice the revenue they 
received last year. Furthermore, they doubled the number of events 
that will be televised. 

I believe that summarizes the prepared statement. 

Mr. Roptno. Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Srneman. Yes, sir, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durante, what is the position of the players’ association with 
respect to their present status and their desire for negotiating with 
the league owners ? 

Mr. Durante. The National Hoe ‘key League Players’ Association 
was organized early this year. All of the hoe ‘key players are mem 
bers of that association. 

They have signed membership. They have paid dues. The 
character, constitution, bylaws were prepared, and the purposes of 
the organization are reflected in that instrument. 

One of the purposes is to foster, protect, and benefit the interests 
of the National Hockey League players. It has officers. We con- 
duct meetings. We believe we have entered into negotiations with 
the representatives of the owners and of the league. 

I must confess I was a bit startled by some of the comments made 
by Mr. Campbell this morning. 

A registered letter was sent to each of the six clubs in Toronto 
last April requesting that negotiations for improvements of certain 
terms and conditions of employment commence. 

We have been notified by attorneys in Toronto stating that those 
ittorneys represented the six owners and also the president of the 
league, and we have had negotiations. We submitted certain pro- 
posals, proposals passed upon by the National League Hockey 
Players’ Association, not by the attorneys. 

The attorneys for the association merely carry into effect what 
has been passed upon by the players’ association. 

Mr. Stneman. Excuse me, Mr. Durante. 

How many players out of the National Hockey League does the 
association represent ? 

Mr. Duranve. All. 

Mr. Stneman. All of the members—all of the active players in 
the National Hockey League? 

Mr. Durante. That is correct. You can break it down, I believe: 
Of the 119 members of the association as of February this year, 
everyone signed with the association, everyone paid his dues with 
the exception of 1 player who retired from the game a few months 
later. 

Mr. Stneman. So that today every active player in the National 
Hockey League is a member of your players’ association; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Durante. Yes. 

Mr. Srneman. And yet the owners have to this point refused to 
meet with the association or discuss problems with them ? 

Mr. Durante. Well, until this morning I wouldn’t have answered 
that question categorically “no,” that they have met with us. And 
we are in the process of negotiating terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Stneman. Through their solicitors. 

Mr. Durante. Through their solicitors, yes, in Toronto. And we 
expect to meet before this month is over to ascertain the owners’ 
reaction to the various proposals submitted. 

Mr. Stroman. Well, now, if the owners should refuse to accede to 
any of your requests and refuse to meet with the players’ association, 
would you think that such action might be actionable under the anti- 
trust laws? 

Mr. Durante. Well, there are several remedies available, of course. 
I would assume that in view of the Radovich decision particularly, 
as well as the IBC and the Shubert cases, yes. 

Mr. Stneman. Has any thought been given to taking any action 
under the Labor Management Relations Act? 

Mr. Durante. Well, there have been certain incidents which tran- 
spired since the formation of the association, particularly by 1— 

can by 1 owner, and we believe that as a result of our negotiat- 

with the attorneys for the 6 clubs, that that matter is being 
a adjusted. But the association at its last meeting has authorized us to 
institute certain proceedings in the event the matter is not resolved on 
an amicable basis. 

Frankly, I believe it will be resolved on an amicable basis and on 
that point, anyway, resort to the National Labor Relations Board 
would be unnecessary. 

Mr. Stneman. Have the owners taken any action to your knowledge 
to discourage the formation of the players’ association or its con- 
tinued operation ? 

Mr. Durante. Well, it has been reported in the press, so I suppose 
it is no secret, that one of the owners made many caustic comments 
concerning the association. 

Mr. Stneman. Who was that owner, Mr. Durante? 

Mr. Durante. The owner of the Toronto Club, Conn Smythe. We 
have been told that there were also many other instances of certain 
high officials who either directly or indirectly made attacks upon the 
association. But I don’t believe it has had any effect. 

I have been with these players since the formation of the associa- 
tion and a long time prior thereto, and I think they are a deter- 
mined, sincere group of young men who have a great love for the 
game, but who have a love for the dignity of man and who are 
interested in promoting not only the sport but themselves and the 
players to come. 

Mr. Stnoman. Mr. Lindsay, you are president of the players’ asso- 
ciation. What do you think is your chief purpose in organizing and 
continuing operations of this players’ association ¢ 

Mr. Linpsay. I would say right now to better our pension, for 
security for ourselves and for our families in the future. As in our 
proposals which we have submitted to the owners through our at- 
torneys, there are some things there that we would like to have im- 
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proved for the players. There has been comment that the players’ 
association is basically interested in the older players, which is not 
true. We are very much interested in the younger players in the 
National Hockey League, as we are in ourselves, from the fact that 
I don’t think a younger player is in a position to have anything to 
do about forming the association and trying to better it, and basically 
we are trying to get into the position where we can discuss and receive 
some of the benefits which we are anticipating through television, 
radio, et cetera, of our game of hockey. 

Mr. Stveman. Has it been your experience generally that the own- 
ers would have what might be called an overpaternalistic view toward 
their players, or do you think it is generally an equal bargaining 
position when they sign players to a contract ! ? 

Mr. Linpsay. How do you mean “paternal”? Do you mean 
fatherly ? 

Mr. Stneman. Yes. 

Mr. Linpsay. Well—— 

Mr. Roprno. As if they know more; “papa knows best” treatment. 

Mr. Lanpsay. Well, I would believe that, yes, but you have got to 
realize their position, too. Most league hockey players come up at a 
very early age. We are still in what you might say are formative 
years, and some of these people take a sincere interest in us—I know 
I came up quite young—which you appreciate. But then you reach 
a certain age where you have to start making decisions for yourself. 
You have to prepare for the future. 

We want to be a little bit independent, you might say, but they still 
kind of want to hold you under that web, you might say. They would 
like to. 

Mr. Stneman. With respect to age, Mr. Lindsay, this is a personal 
question; you needn’t answer it. But aren’t you one of the oldest 
players in the league? 

Mr. Linpsay. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Stneman. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Linpsay. I was 32 on July 29. 

Mr. Roptno. That is an old-young player. 

Mr. Linpsay. I hope for a few more years. 

Mr. Stneman. Now, Mr. Campbell was asked a question this morn- 
ing concerning contracts. The committee has received reports that 
very often owners of the hockey leagues not only don’t encourage 
players to read their contract, but won’t even permit them to take a 
copy of the contract with them. Do you have any knowledge of such 
practices ? 

Mr. Linpsay. Well, in my 13 years, which have just terminated with 
the Detroit Red Wings, I have never been able to take my signed 
contract with my clauses, and so forth—I have never been able to take 
it home, no. 

Mr. Stneman. Have they ever given you a copy of the contract 
which you signed ? 

Mr. Lrnpsay. I have gotten copies from Mr. Campbell, blank copies 
from the national league office which I gave to our attorneys. Yes. 

Mr. Stneman. But they never permitted you to have a copy of the 
contract which you signed ? 

Mr. Lanpsay. That I signed, no. 
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Mr. Stneman. Mr. Harvey, you started in hockey at a rather 
young age, did you not? 

Mr. Harvey. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Stneman. And what is your viewpoint concerning the opera- 
tions of the reserve clause and continued holding of the player by 
individual teams ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I think the reserve clause is necessary. I mean, 
I can’t see where you can let a fellow go wherever he wants. I 
mean, you have got a loyalty to the fans and everything. 

I think there are a few things that can be changed in the reserve 
clause, and to come up maybe with something like baseball that after 
a number of years you could be a free agent, rather than when you 
are finished in our league being put where they want to put you. 

I believe when you are finished in our league after a number of 
years, let us say, 6, 8, 10, or what have you, then you could be a free 
agent. 

I think you need the reserve clause, but I don’t know to what extent. 

Mr. Stroman. Mr. Harvey, we have heard testimony this morning 
that 3 of the 6 National Hockey League teams are controlled by 1 
family. You were here during that testimony, were you not? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Stneman. In such a situation when you have the reserve clause 
protecting players, protecting the players of each team, how can you 
have bargaining between teams for players, when 3 of the 6 teams are 
controlled by 1 family ? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, the way you put it, it is controlled, but I don’t 
think it is ever brought up like that. I think we are pretty lucky 
to have a man like Mr. Norris in the league, especially if a club like 
Chicago loses $200,000. I can’t see anybody jumping at that franchise 
I think we are lucky in that case, and I think in Ted’s case, when he 
was traded, that he didn’t worry that it was one to the other; it was 
a different team. I don’t think any of the players say, “Well, we 
are going from New York to Chicago now. We won’t have any bar- 
gaining power.” That has never been brought up as far as I know. 

Mr. Stneman. Perhaps I didn’t make my question clear, Mr. Har- 
vey. Let me put it another way. 

Of course, no reflection is intended on Mr. Norris or his family. 
The question is whether, with three teams being controlled by a single 
family group, whatever that family group name happens to be, it is 
likely that the teams controlled by that family are going to bid against 
each other for players if there were no reserve clause ? 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t know. I think in hockey that you always 
want to win, and I don’t think—I think they would bid against each 
other, sure. 

Mr. Stneman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Prerce. May I ask a question ? 

In fact, Mr. Norris stated this morning, did he not, that he would 
bid against the New York Rangers at any time in order to get a good 
team in Chicago? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. In view of that, do you think that he would most 
likely bid against the Detroit Red Wings to get a good team in Chi- 
cago, despite the fact that his half-brother and two sisters own the 
Detroit team ? 
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Mr. Harvey. Yes. I think that he would do anything to get a 
winning team in Chicago. I don’t think he would worry about his 
brothers or sisters. 

Mr. Materz. Mr. Harvey, do you think it is a healthy situation for 
hockey to have 1 family own 3 of the 6 major league teams? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, la not an expert on that. I mean, that is 
really hard to say. 

Mr. Materz. What do you think, Mr. Lindsay ? 

Mr. Linpsay. Well, I agree with Doug. It is a little bit out of our 
jurisdiction. 

I will say this. I think, as your chairman brought up earlier, 
there are some skeptics. We are trying to sell our sport, but nothing 
has ever been done that would hinder the progress of a hockey game. 
I mean, through history. And 

Mr. Maerz. You mean competition as between the players? 

Mr. Linpsay. Between the players, and Doug and I might be sitting 
here beside each other right now, but we hate each other’s insides 
once we put our uniform on, and the feeling of animosity is there. 
He doesn’t respect me; I don’t respect him. 

Mr. Materz. [ am talking about the situation from the standpoint 

Mr. Linpsay. Right. 

Mr. Maerz. I am talking about the situation from the standpoint 
of the public generally. Do you think it is a healthy situation from 
the standpoint of the public to have 3 of the 6 major league hockey 
clubs controlled by the same family ? 

Mr. Lanpsay. dake I am not an expert, but I know in talking 
with people, which I come into contact with in Detroit where my 
home is, there are skeptics who say they think that isn’t right for 
hockey and, of course, I have to go through the process of selling my 
side of it, too. Like Doug mentioned, who would take the Chicago 
Black Hawks? We need six teams basically in the league. We don’t 
want our league to fold. It is our living. We love the game. And 
so there is not very much—there aren’t very many people in the coun- 
try—in fact, probably the only man is Mr. Norris—who are willing, 
or probably in the position. He loves hockey so much, and he has 
other interests, that he can compensate for this big loss in Chicago, and 
he can keep the six teams in the league. 

But again, going back to the public, there are some skeptics, as I 
said before, yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t think Mr. Norris could tell you the names of 
the plavers on the New York Rangers, but I bet he knows his Chicago 
Black Hawks. 

Mr. Roptno. Any more questions ? 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Durante, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. 
Lindsay. 

That will conclude the hearings for this morning. 

Before we adjourn, we have included the statemen* of Mr. James 
Durante for the record, and this concludes the hearings on profes- 
sional organized sports. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was concluded. ) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PLAYER 


Before signing this contract you should carefully examine it to be sure that all 
terms and conditions agreed upon have been incorporated herein, and if any has been 
omitted, you should insist upon having it inserted in the contract before you sign. 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


STANDARD PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


This Agreement 


BETWEEN: covsrosene-recnsnceneesenestnosiosanneet sx>cenrencnsescanveneoegnenee nes <upedp> census <ibssNSsSSuneesgo=ttntstSaSSSSeegSSDSSRDISIES 
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Blitnesseth: 


That in consideration of the respective obligations herein and hereby assumed, the parties to this contract severally 
agree as follows — 


4 “Tas Glut berey enagtons tis Piast ns a walins Wekithy Pupwy ie es Can Wl a Seay Gotan Coeees Oe, M.. 
‘and agrees, subject to the terms and conditions hereof, to pay the Player « salary of 


= Dolan G—__._.) 


Payment of such salary shall be in consecutive semi-monthly instalments following the commencement of the regular League Champion- 


ship Schedule of games or follow’ mane , whichever is later; however, chat i the Player not in the enpoy 
of the Club for the whole period . National Hockey Cha Schedule, then he shall recerve oaly 
oe taal detain kcondeealiaeaenel actual employment to the number of days of the League Championship Schedule 


of games. 


And it is further mutually agreed that if the Contract and rights to the services of the Player are assigned, exchanged, loaned or 
otherwise transferred to a Club in another League, the Player only be paid at the rate of 


Dollars in the lh engae, 
or Dollars in the League, 
co Dollars in the League. 
2. as Sere, ae 2 are Se even end wo ohn bone be Ong ee ee te 
games to AL bus ity under the direction and control of the Club for the said season in accordance with the provisions bereof 


The Player further agrees: 


(a) to report to the Club training camp at the time and place Sized by the Club, in good physical condition, 

(b) to keep himself in good physical condition at all times during the season, 

(c) to give hie best services and loyalty to the Club and to play bockey only for the Club unless bis contract ie released, assigned, 
cnahanged or leaned by 0 © 

(d) te co-operate with the Club and partic te in any and all promotional activities of the Club and the League which will ie 
the opinion of the Club promote t wales lare of the Chub or professional bockey generally, 

(e) to conduct himself on and off the rink to the highest standards of honesty, morality, {air play and eportemanship. 
and to refrain from conduct detrimental to the t interests of the Club, the League or professions! buckey genere 


le order that the Player shall be At and in proper condition for the performance of bio duties so required by bie contract the 
for practice at such time and place as the Club may designate and participal« in sb exbilxuon games ae may be 


by the ub within thirty days prior to the first scheduled My game. The Club shall pay the travelling expenses 
and meals en route from the Player's home to the Club's training camp. In the event of failure of the player to so report and parucipate 
in exhibition games a fine not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars may be imposed by the Club ant be deducted from the compensator 
stipulated berein 
4 The Club may from time to time during the continuance of this contract establish rules governing the conduct and conditios- 
ing of the Player, and such rules shall form of this contract as fully as if herein written. For violation of any of such rules or for 
any conduct impairing the be com eon faithful discharge of the duties incumbent upon the Player the ( ub may impose a reasonable 
fine upon the yer and deduct the amount thereof from any money due or to become due to Lhe The ub may also suspend 


the Player for violation of any such rules. When the Player is fined or suspended he shall be given mouce io writing scating (he amount 
of the fine and/or the duration of the suspension and the reason therefor 
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cannot y 
that the Club shall bave the right, in addition to any other rights which the may possess, to him by appropriate inju 
proceedings from playing bockey for amy other team and/or for any breach of any of the other 


7. The Player and the Club recognize and agree that the Player's participation in other may impair or 

aod skill as @ hockey player. ee cede clek ledkey testes schoo thio Cansrect and the option of re- 
oewal Cased aren 9: Ee pace in . softball, hockey, lacrosse, ing, wrestling, or other athletic sport without the 
written consent 5 


a The Player hereby irrevocably grants to the Club the period of this Contract and of the option of renewal thereof the 
exclusive t to permit or authorize any person, firm or 


C , or t his to be taken, or write or sponsor newspaper or magazine 
articles, or sponsor commercial products without erlteaes qnaaent the Club. 


%. leis agreed that the Club will not pay, and the Player will not accept from any person, any bonus or anything of value 
Ble ee eee ee ae tae hee 


. The Player agrees that during the of the he will not tamper with or enter into negotiations with any 
player under courac of reservation to any Chub o the Langue Yor or such current or future services, without the 
written consent of the Club with which such player is under ity ofa to be imposed by the President of the League. 
it. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, assign, and transfer thie contract, and to loan the 
Player's services to any other hockey club, and the Player to accept and be bound by such sale, exchange, le 
transfer or loan, and will fi ully perform and carry out this contract the same purpose and effect as if it had been entered into by 
tis further mutually agreed that in the event that this contract is assigned, 
the Club shall, by notice in writing delivered to the Player or by mail 
the Player of the name and address of the Club to b he has been assigned or loaned, and specifying the time and of reporting 


i 
f 


1. 9 te So Od Otek in Oo pee » Be Te provided for in Section | hereof! or 


compensation to that date. 


3. The Club may terminate this contract upon written notice to the Player (but only after obtaining waivers from all other 
League clubs) if the player shall at any time 

(a) fail, refuse or ject to obey the Club's rules governing training and conduct of pla 

(®) fail, refuse or to render bis services hereunder or in any manner ially breach this contract, 

(c) (ail, in the opinion of the Club's management, to exhibit sufficient skill or competitive ability to warrant {urther employment 

as a member of the Club's team. 

In the event of termination under sub-section (a) or (b) the Player shall only be entitled to compensation due to him to the date 
such notice is delivered to him or the date of the mailing of such notice to his address as set out below his signature hereto. 

la the event of termination under sub-section (c) it shall take effect thirty days from the date upon which such notice is delivered 
to the Player, and the Player shall only be entitled to tion herein provided to the end of such thirty-day penod 

In the event that this contract is terminated by the while the Player is “away" with the Club for the purpose of playing 
games the instalment then falling due shall be paid on the first week-day alter return “home” of the Club. 


M,. The Player further agrees that the Club may carry out and put into effect any order or ruling of the League or its President 
for his suspension or expulsion and that in the event of suspension his shail cease for the duration and that in the event of 
expulsion this contract, at the option of the Club, shall terminate forthwith. 


1s. The Player further agrees that in the event of his suspension t to any of the provisions of this contract, there shall be 
deducted from the salary stipulated in Section | hereof an amount equal to the exact proportion of such salary as the number of days’ 
suspension bears to the total number of days of the League Championship Schedule of games. 


16. If because of any condition ing from a state of war or other cause beyond the control of the League or of the Club, it shail 
be desmed odvieabie by the Leaguecr the Club be cuspand er canes or reduce operations, then 
(a) im the event of suspension of operations, the Player shal! be entitled only to the proportion of salary due at the date of sus- 


() m the event of cometion of operations, the salary stipulated in Section | bereof shall be automatically cancelled on the date of 
cessation, 

(c) im the event of reduction of rations, the salary stipulated in Section | hereof shall be replaced by that mutually agreed upos 
between the Club and the Player 


17. The Club agrees that it will on or before October Ist next following the season covered by this contract tender to the Pla: 
personally or by mail directed to the Player at his address set out below his signature hereto @ contract upon the same terms as 
contract save as to salary 

The Player hereby undertakes that he will at the request of the Club enter into a contract for the woes a ‘ing season upon 
Go mates comms anh avedionn 08 this auntetee ened tp oo entary eich chall kn deumatand b mutual agreement fe the event thet the 
Player and the Club do not agree upon the salary to be paid the matter shall be referred to the President of the League, and the parties 
agree to accept his decision as final 


18. The Club and the Player severally and mutually promise and to be legally bound by the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the League and by al! the terms and provisons thereol, 4 copy of which be open and available for inspection by Club, its directors 
and officers, and the Player, at the main office of the League and at the main office of the Club. 

The Club and the Player further agree that in case of dispute between them, the dispute shall be referred within one year from the 
dave it arose to the President of the League as an arbitrator and his decision shall be accepted as final 


». Sena ee Sees rtten nena in Section 17 and the promise of the Player to 
ee ee ean as provided in Section 2 Section 11, and the Club's right to take pictures of and 


—— yer as provided in section 8 have all been taken into consideration in determining the salary payable to the Player under 
tion | hereof 

». The Player hereby authorizes and directs the Club to deduct and pay, and the Club sore wo éodun and pay. to the 
National Hockey Pension Society, out of the salary stipulated in Section | bereof on behalf of the Player the sum of Hue 


dred Dollars ($900.00) or such lesser proportion thereof as the number of days’ service of the Player with the Club under this contract 
bears to the number of days of the League Championship Schedule of games, and to obtain from the National Hockey League Pension 
Society a proper receipt for such sum in the name of the Player 


mu It is severally and mutually agreed that the only contracts recognized by the President of the League are the Standard 
Player's Contracts which have been duly executed and filed in the League's office and approved by him, and that this Agreement contains 
the entire agreement between the Parties and there are no oral or written inducements, promises . agreements except as contained herein 


$n Ghitness Wihereet, the parties bave mgned this nr) J 
of A.D, 19 
WITNESSES: 
Aen 
By 
Prendeni 
Player 


Home Address ff Player 
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The only amendment to this Agreement since its executior 
is the transfer of the Chicago franchise effective September 11, 1956, 
from:- 
"Chicago National Hockey Team Inc." 


to 


"Chicago Blackhawk Hockey Team Inc." 


// 


MW fi 


June 7, 1957. fits dd vga, pena) 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
(An Unincorporated Association Not For Profit) 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


1. The name of this association shall be “National Hockey League’, 


hereinafter called the “League”. 


are: 


ARTICLE II 
PURPOSES AND OBJECTS 


2. 1. The purposes and objects for which the League is organized 


(a) To perpetuate hockey as one of the National games of the 
United States and Canada. 


(b) The promotion of the common interests of the members 
of the League, each member being the owner of a professional hockey 
club located in the United States or Canada. 


(c) The promulgation of rules governing the conduct of play 
of hockey games between the member clubs in the League, the re- 
lationships between players and member clubs, between member clubs 
and the League and between the member clubs and other hockey 
clubs, to the end that the public may be assured of a high standard 
of skill and fair play, integrity and good sportsmanship. 


(d) The arbitration and settlement of disputes between the 
member clubs and between member clubs and players. 


(e) The education of the public, through advertising, radio and 
other media, to the end that professional hockey, as played accord- 
ing to the standards of the League, may gain popular support and 
acceptance as a wholesome entertainment. 


(f) The development of youth in mind and body and the teach- 
ing of fair play and good sportsmanship through the media of hockey. 


2. 2. The League shall be operated not for profit. 
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ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


3. 1. Membership in the League shall be limited to members as 
herein designated, and such new members as may be hereafter duly 
elected. The member clubs of the League are: 


1. Boston Professional Hockey Association, Inc. 
2. Chicago National Hockey Team, Inc. 

3. Detroit Hockey Club, Ine. 

4. Le Club de Hockey Canadien, Inc. 

5. Madison Square Garden Corporation. 


6. Maple Leaf Gardens Limited. 


each holding a franchise from the League for the operation of a hockey 
club respectively in the cities and bearing the designations hereinafter 


noted: 


Boston, Massachusetts — “Boston Bruins”. 
Chicago, Illinois — “Chicago Black Hawks” 
Detroit, Michigan — “Detroit Red Wings’ 
Montreal, Canada — “Montreal Canadiens” 
New York, New York — “New York Rangers” 
Toronto, Canada — “Toronto Maple Leafs” 


The member clubs agree that each will maintain and operate a hockey 
team of the highest possible playing caliber for the purpose of engaging 
annually in a regular schedule of championship and play-off games with 
teams of the other member clubs. Such annual regular schedule of games 
shall produce for each member club a minimum of thirty games in the 
home rinks of the other member clubs. 


3. 2. Eligibility. Any person, firm, association or corporation of 
good repute shall be eligible for membership. 


3. 3. Admission of New Members. Each applicant for membership 
shall make a written application to the League which shall describe the 
organization, financial status and home rink of the applicant, shall desig- 
nate the City in which the Club of the applicant is to be located and shall 
include a statement that, upon and in consideration of election to member- 
ship, the applicant will subscribe to and agree to be bound by this Con- 
stitution and all amendments thereof, and all By-Laws and Rules of the 
League. A favorable vote of three-fourths of the members of the League 
shall be required for election to membership. The Board of Governors by 
majority vote shal] determine from time to time the amount that shall be 
paid for a membership in the National Hockey League, but no application 
for membership shall be considered unless the application be in writing 
and be accompanied by a check for $25,000.00 payable to the League, and 
such proof as the Governors may require as to the organization, financing 
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and personnel of the applicant. If the application is refused, or if the ap- 
plicant does not pay, on demand, the amount fixed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors for a membership in the National Hockey League, then the said sum 
of $25,000.00 will be returned to the applicant, but if accepted will be re- 
tained as part of the purchase price for membership in the League. In 
addition to the amount fixed by the Board of Governors of the League as 
the price to be paid for a new franchise in the League such new member 
shall pay, on demand, such further sum as may be determined by the Board 
of Governors as represented by each member’s interest in the assets, sur- 
plus, if any, and reserve accounts of the League. 


3. 4. Certificate of Membership. Each member in good standing 
shall be entitled to a Certificate of Membership signed by the President and 
Secretary of the League, certifying that the member is a member of the 
League and holds a franchise from the League to operate a professional 
hockey club in a designated city. Such Certificate of Membership shall be 
non-assignable and non-transferable, except as provided in Section 3.5. 


3. 5. Transfer of Membership. No membership may be sold, as- 
signed or otherwise transferred except (a) with the consent of three- 
fourths of the members of the League, and (b) upon the condition that 
the transferee will at all times be bound by all and comply with the terms, 
provisions and conditions of this Constitution, and (c) upon the further 
condition that the transferee shall assume or guarantee all debts, liabilities 
and obligations of the transferor member existing at the date of transfer. 
Transfer of membership shall not release the transferor from any debt, 
liability or obligation to the League existing at the date of transfer. Upon 
transfer of membership any and all interest of the transferor in and to any 
and all funds, property, rights and interests of the League shall cease. 


3. 6. Vote on Admission or Transfer. The vote for election of new 
members or for transfer of a membership may be taken at any annual or 
special meeting of the Board of Governors, provided ten days previous 
written notice thereof has been given to each member of the League, or by 
a mail ballot of the members delivered to the President. 


3. 7. Voluntary Withdrawal. Any member of the League may 
withdraw from membership with the consent of three-fourths of all the 
members of the League either (a) by assigning its membership upon 
the terms and conditions of Section 3.5 or (b) by tendering its written 
resignation to the President and at the same time surrendering its Cer- 
tificate of Membership, making full payment of any and all dues or other 
debts owing to the League, and at the option of the League, assigning to 
the League or its nominee all player contracts of the resigning member 
and the lease of its playing arena, if, and to the extent the lease is assign- 
able, and waiving in writing any claim to any and all funds, property, 
rights and interests of the League; provided, however, that a member of 
the League may withdraw from membership as specified in this sub- 
division (b) only after a minimum of two full years notice to the League, 
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in writing, expiring after May list and before August 1st in the ap- 
propriate year. 


3. 8. Capital Contribution of Transferee. A new member acquir- 
ing its membership by transfer from another member shall succeed to the 
interest of the transferor in and to the funds, property, rights and 
interests of the League. 


8. 9. Involuntary Termination. 


(a) The membership of a member shall terminate automatically 
if the member shall do or suffer any of the following: 


(1) Make an assignment for the benefit of its creditors, or 
file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, or if a receiver or trus- 
tee in bankruptcy is appointed for the properties and assets of 
the member, or if reorganization proceedings in bankruptcy are 
instituted by or against the member. 


(b) The membership of a member may be suspended or termi- 
nated by three-fourths of all the members of the League if the member 
shall do or suffer any of the following: 


(1) Wilfully violate the provisions of this Constitution or 
the By-Laws or Rules of the League; 


(2) Fail to pay any dues or other indebtedness owing to the 
the League within thirty (30) days after written notice from the 
Treasurer of default in such payment; 


(3) Fail or refuse to fulfill its contractual obligations in 
such a way as to affect adversely the League or its members; 


(4) Wager or countenance wagering by its officers or em- 
ployees on any game in which a League club participates; 


(5) Permit open betting or pool selling upon any premises 
owned, leased or otherwise controlled by the member; 


(6) Offer, agree, conspire, or attempt to lose any game par- 
ticipated in by the team of the member, or fail to suspend imme- 
diately any officer or any player or other employee of the member 
who shall be proved guilty of offering, agreeing, conspiring or 
attempting to lose any such game or of being interested in any 
pool or wager on any game in which a League club participates; 


(7) Fail to remain a member of the League as at present or 
from time to time constituted except in the case of an approved 
transfer of its membership as provided in Section 3.5 hereof. 


(8) Disband its team during the League season, disband its 
business organization, or cease its business; 


(9) Fail to present its team at the time and place it is sched- 
uled to play in a League game, play-off game, or championship 
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game, unless caused by unavoidable accident in travel or condi- 
tions beyond the contro] of the member or its officers. 


8. 10. Termination Procedure. The membership of a member may be 


suspended or terminated on the occurrence of any of the events described 
in Section 3.9 (b) hereof by the following procedure: 


(a) Any member of the League or the President, may prefer 
charges that a member has violated a provision or provisions of 
Section 3.9 (b). Said charges shall be made in writing and shall be 
filed with the President of the League who shall cause a copy thereof 
to be served by mail upon the member against whom such charges 
have been made. 


(b) The member so charged shall, within ten (10) days after 
receipt of the charges, file with the President its written answer 
thereto. The President shall thereupon transmit said charges and 
answer to the Governors of the League. 


(c) If a majority of the Governors of the League, after investi- 
gation favor a hearing upon the charges, they shall direct the Presi. 
dent to call a special meeting of the League to hear the charges, to 


be held on a date not more than twenty (20) days after the filing of 
the member’s answer. 


(d) At such hearing, a Chairman of the Board of Governors 
shall preside, unless he shall be an officer of the complaining member 
or of the member charged, in which event the presiding officer shal 
be elected by the members attending the meeting. In case of a tie 


in the vote for presiding officer, the President shall cast the deciding 
vote. 


(e) At the hearing the member so charged shall have the right 
to appear in person and by counsel. Strict rules of evidence, as prac- 
ticed in the courts, shall not apply, and any relevant testimony and 
documentary evidence submitted to the hearing shall be received and 
considered. Either the complainant or the member charged shall be 
entitled to an adjournment for a reasonable time to enable it to 
present rebuttal evidence. 


(f) After duly considering all the evidence, the meeting shall 
vote upon the proposition that the charges have been sustained in 
whole or in part. The affirmative vote of three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the League shall be required to sustain charges. 


(g) If the meeting votes to sustain charges, a vote shall next 
be taken on the proposition that the member charged should be ex- 
pelled from the League. The affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
members of the League shall be required for expulsion. 


(h) Calculation of a majority or of three-fourths of the members 
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for the purposes of this section shall be based on the entire member- 
ship, including the member charged. 


(i) The decisions of the League, made in accordance with the 
foregoing procedure, shall be final. 


3. 11. Effect of Termination. Upon expulsion of a member or upon 
any other termination of membership, the lease of its playing arena, if 
and to the extent the lease is assignable, shall be, at the option of the 
League, assigned to the League, and all interest of the member whose 
membership has been terminated in and to any and all funds, property, 
rights and interests of the League, shall cease. 


3. 12. Effect on Player Contracts. Whenever a membership shall 
terminate in any manner other than by a transfer of membership in 
accordance with Section 3.5, title to the contracts of all players then under 
contract to the member whose membership has been terminated, shall, 
at the option of the League, thereupon vest in the League, to be disposed 
of in such manner as the League may determine, 


3. 13. Fining in Lieu of Termination. Upon conviction for any of 
the offenses prescribed in Section 3.9 (b) of this article as causes for sus- 
pension or termination of the membership of a member, three-fourths of 
the members of the League may, in lieu of suspending or terminating the 
membership of a member, impose such a fine as shall be considered com- 
mensurate with the offense and injury, which fine may be made payable, 
in whole or in part, to any other member or members as compensation to 
such member or members for damages sustained by it or them by reason 
of such act or acts of omission or commission by such offending member. 


3. 14. Dissolution. The League may be dissolved at any time by the 
unanimous consent of all members of the League. Upon dissolution the 
assets of the League shall be equitably distributed among the members in 
accordance with their respective interests therein. 


ARTICLE IV 
TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 
4. 1. Definitions. For the purposes of this Article: 
(a) “Home Club” means the member at whose arena a game is 
played. 
(b) “Visiting Club” means a member whose team is playing at 
the arena of another member. 


(c) “Home Territory”, with respect to any member, means: 
Each Member Club shall have exclusive territorial rights in the city 
in which it is located and within fifty miles of that city’s corporate 
limits. 
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(d) “News” includes reports, descriptions and accounts of 
hockey games. 


(e) “Broadcasts” and “broadcasting” mean and include publi- 
cation or dissemination by radio, telegraph, telephone or television. 


4. 2. Territorial Rights of League. The League shall have exclu- 
sive control of the playing of hockey games by member clubs in the home 
territory of each member, subject to the rights hereinafter granted to 
members. The members shall have the right to and agree to operate pro- 
fessional hockey clubs and play the League schedule in their respective 
cities or boroughs as indicated opposite their signatures hereto. No mem- 
ber shall transfer its club and franchise to a different city or borough. No 
additional cities or boroughs shall be added to the League circuit without 
the consent of three-fourths of all the members of the League. Any ad- 
mission of new members with franchises to operate in any additional 
cities or boroughs shall be subject to the provisions of Section 4.3. 


4. 3. Territorial Rights of Members. Each member shall have ex- 
clusive control of the playing of hockey games within its home terri- 
tory including, but not being limited to, the playing in such home territory 
of hockey games by any teams owned or controlled by such member or 
by other members of the League. Subject only to the exclusive rights of 
other members with respect to their respective home territories as here- 
inabove set forth, nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit 
the right of any member club to acquire any interest in any hockey team, 
whether professional or amateur in any league which recognizes and 
honors the territorial rights, contracts and reserve lists of the National 
Hockey League, except as limited by Article VIII 1 (a) of this Agree- 
ment. No other member of the League shall be permitted to play games 
(except regularly scheduled League games with the Home Club) in the 
home territory of a member without the latter member’s consent. No 
franchise shall be granted for a home territory within the home territory 
of a member, without the written consent of such member. 


4. 4. Property Rights of Home Club. Each member hereby irrevo- 
cably conveys, grants and assigns forever all of the right, title and interest 
which it has or may have in and to each hockey game played by its team 
as a visiting club and in the news of said game (including without limita- 
tion of the foregoing, the right to collect, disseminate and sell and to 
license others to collect, disseminate and sell the news of said game, 
whether by radio, telephone, television, telegraph or other means), to 
the member in whose home territory said game is played. 


ARTICLE V 
GOVERNORS AND LEAGUE MEETINGS 


5. 1. Each Member Club shall appoint an individual as a Governor 
of the League. Such appointment shall be by resolution of the Directors 
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of the Member Club and a certified copy thereof shall be filed with the 
President. 


5. 2. At all meetings of the League, representation of each Member 
Club shall be by its Governor who shall, by reason of his appointment, be 
vested with full power and authority to represent his club and to bind it 
by his vote. In the event of a Governor being unable to attend a meeting, 
his Member Club may appoint by resolution a substitute to represent it at 
such meeting with all the powers of the Governor. 


5. 3. The Annual Meeting of the League shall be h..d on or before 
June 15 at a date and place to be fixed by the President. 


5. 4. The Semi-Annual Meeting of the League shall be held during 
September at a date and place to be fixed by the President. 


5. 5. Special meetings of the League may be called by the President 
at any time and shall be called by him whenever requested by three Mem- 
ber Clubs. 


5. 6. In the case of special meetings the notice shall state the pur- 
pose thereof. In the case of an annual meeting, the notice shall set forth 
any proposed amendment to this Constitution to be presented to the annual 
meeting, or any proposal to consider applications for membership. 


5. 7. Notice of meetings shall be given to each Member Club by mail 
at least ten days before a meeting, or by telegram at least seven days be- 
fore a meeting. 


5. 8. A representation of a majority of Member Clubs shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the League. 
Until a quorum is obtained at a meeting or adjourned session thereof, a 
lesser number may adjourn from time to time without notice other than 
by announcement at the time of adjournment. 


5. 9. The President shall preside at all meetings of the League. In 
the absence of the President, the Governors present shall appoint from 
among themselves a Chairman to preside. 


5. 10. Subject to the other provisions of this Constitution where 
three-fourths of the members are required to take affirmative action on any 
matter, questions arising at meetings of the League shall be decided by a 
majority vote of the members present and in the event of a tie vote the 
decision of the President shall govern. Such vote shall be binding upon 
all member clubs whether represented during the vote or not. 


5. 11. Any action or resolution which may be taken or adopted in 
a regular meeting may be taken or adopted by instrument in writing signed 
by all members of the League. 
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ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


6. 1. The officers of the League shall be a President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer, appointed at the annual meeting of the League, and such other 
officers as may from time to time be appointed by the Governors. The 
offices of the President and Secretary-Treasurer may be held by the same 
person. 


6. 2. The officers shall receive such salaries as the Governors may 
determine and shall be reimbursed for all proper expenses actually incurred 
by them in the service of the League. The League may exact from the 
officers satisfactory guarantees for the faithful performance of their 
duties. 


6. 3. (a) The President is charged with the operation, general 
supervision and direction of all the business and affairs of the 
League and shall discharge all duties imposed on him by the Con- 
stitution and the By-Laws and as may be required by the Governors 
from time to time. 


(b) He shall act as arbitrator in any dispute between member 
clubs over the contracts or for the services of players; provided, how- 
ever, that if any member club which is a party to any such dispute 
shall so elect, such dispute shall be determined by arbitrators selected 
as hereinafter provided. Each member club which is a party to the 
dispute shall appoint one arbitrator, who shall choose a third. In 
the event that the two arbitrators named by the member clubs shall be 
unable to agree upon a third arbitrator, such third arbitrator shall 
be chosen by vote of a majority of the Board of Governors other than 
the Governors representing the member clubs which shall be parties 
to the dispute. The decision of the President, or of the arbitrators, 
as the case may be, shall be final. In the event that any member club 
shall elect to arbitrate a dispute instead of submitting it to the Presi- 
dent, the expenses of such arbitration shall be paid in such manner 
and by such party or parties as may be determined by the arbitrators, 
except that the arbitrators selected directly by the parties to the dis- 
pute shall be paid by such parties. 


6. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall have the care and custody of 
the financial records and papers of the League. He shall keep accurate 
minutes of all meetings of the Governors. He shall prepare and furnish 
such reports as may be called for by the Governors and, generally, shall 
do and perform all duties imposed upon him by the Governors. 


He shall be the Treasurer of the League and the Custodian of all 
League funds, receive all moneys, and other valuable effects and deposit 
them in the name and to the credit of the League in such depositories as 
may be designated by the Governors. 


96797 O—5T—pt. 3 s 
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He shall present to the Governors whenever required an account of 
all his transactions and of the financial condition of the League. 


He shall collect from all members of the League such amounts as may 
be determined from time to time by the Board of Governors as the mem- 
bers’ contributions to the League to defray the expenses and liabilities 
incurred by the League. 


At the expiration of his term of office he shall account for and return 
to the League all moneys, books, papers and property received by him in 
virtue of his office. 


ARTICLE VII 
COMMITTEES 


7. 1. The Governors at the annual meeting of the League shall 
appoint the following committees with such powers as may be fixed by 
the resolutions appointing such Committees: 


(a) A Rules Committee, to formulate and interpret the Playing 
Rules; 

(b) A Committee on Relations with Affiliated Leagues, to ne- 
gotiate agreements with other hockey leagues or associations, whether 
professional or amateur, and to recommend to the Governors any 
course of action deemed by the Committee advisable as the result of 
such negotiations. 


(c) Such other committee or committees as in their discretion 
may seem desirable. 


7. 2. The members of such Committees need not be Governors. 
They shall appoint their own chairman and secretary and regulate their 
own procedure and shall present reports of their activities at each annual 
and semi-annual meeting of the League. 


ARTICLE VIII 


CONCERNING CONFLICTING INTERESTS 
AND TRANSFERS OF INTEREST 


8. 1. Conflicting Interests and Loans. 


(a) No member shall exercise control, directly or indirectly, 
over the hockey franchise issued to any other member of the League. 


(b) No member shall, directly or indirectly, loan money to or 
become surety or guarantor for a player of any other member of the 
League. 


(c) No member, player. coach or manager shall, directly or in- 
directly, loan money to or become surety or guarantor for any 
umpire, referee, linesman or similar official employed by the League. 
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(d) No employee, umpire, referee, linesman, president, secre- 
tary or treasurer of the League shall, directly or indirectly, own 
stock or have a financial interest in any member or loan money to 
or become surety or guarantor for any such member, nor shall any 
such member, or stockholder or officer or director thereof, loan 
money to or become surety or guarantor for any such person, unless 
all facts of the transaction shall first be fully disclosed to the other 
members of the League and be approved by them. 


ARTICLE IX 
DUES AND ASSESSMENTS 


9. 1. The Board of Governors at each annual meeting shall de- 
termine and fix an amount that each member shall pay as annual dues 
to the League and determine the amount of any assessments that may be 
necessary for each member to pay in order to defray the expenses and 
liabilities of the League. However, all dues and assessments shall be 
uniform in amount or percentage and each member shall at all times re- 
tain all income received from its “Home Games” and no assessment shall 
be made against any member for the purpose of fostering, promoting or 
aiding another member without the unanimous approval of all members 
of the League. 


ARTICLE X 
BY-LAWS 


10. 1. The Member Clubs agree to conform to and be bound by the 
By-Laws which shall be adopted to conform to the provisions of this 
Agreement by a majority of the member clubs, and as said By-Laws may 
from time to time be added to, amended, repealed or replaced. 


10. 2. Any of the said By-Laws may be added to, amended, repealed 
or replaced by a majority of the member clubs at a meeting of the League, 
but no change, except when adopted by unanimous vote of all Member 
Clubs shall be valid unless the notice calling the meeting contains mention 
of the general nature of the proposed change. 


ARTICLE XI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ll. 1. League Rules. The League shall adopt a set of rules and 
regulations to be known as the “League Rules”, relating to the determina- 
tion of the League championship, the conduct and scheduling of hockey 
games, player contracts, the reservation, recruiting and drafting of play- 
ers, the selling, assigning and trading of player contracts, and like matters. 
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League Rules shall be adopted by the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
members of the League. The President shall be authorized to propose for 
adoption by the League such Rules as he may deem advisable. 


11. 2. Notices. Any notices required by this Constitution shall be 
deemed duly given when mailed or telegraphed in the usual manner, post- 
age or telegraph charges prepaid, addressed to the person for whom such 
notice is intended, at his last address as shown on the League records, or 
when a notice in writing is delivered in person. 


11. 3. Waiver of Notice. Any notice herein provided for may be 
waived by the party entitled to such notice and such waiver may be made 
either before, at or after the meeting or other event in question. 


11. 4. Receipts. No part of the receipts of the League shall inure 
to the benefit of any private member or individual. 


11. 5. In the event of any conflict between any provision of this 
Agreement and any provision of the By-Laws or Rules adopted as herein 
above provided, the provisions of this Agreement shall in all cases control. 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


12. 1. Unanimous Consent. Any provision of this Constitution may 
be amended at any meeting by unanimous consent of all members of the 
League. Article III, Article 1V, Article 1X and this Article XII shall not 
be amended or altered except by unanimous consent of all members of the 
League. Any amendment of Article III, Article IV, Article IX or this 
Article XII shall be evidenced by an instrument in writing signed by all 
members of the League. 


12. 2. Three-fourths Consent. Any provision of this Constitution, 
except Articles III, IV, IX and this Article XII may be amended by a vote 
of three-fourths of all the members of the League at any special meet- 
ing held for the purpose of such amendment or at any annual meeting, 
provided notice of the proposed amendment has been given to each member 
at least fifteen (15) days prior to such annual meeting or other special 
meeting. 





Each of the undersigned members of the .| Hockey League, in 
consideration of the promises and agreements similarly made by each of 
the other members, hereby (on behalf of the undersigned and its assigns) 
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accepts and agrees to abide by the foregoing Constitution and each and 
every alteration, amendment and repeal thereof duly made so long as the 
undersigned or its assigns are members of the League. 


The foregoing Constitution is adopted in complete substitution for any 
Constitution previously adopted for the National Hockey League and all 
amendments thereof and any such previous constitution is hereby can- 


elled and annulled together with all By-Laws and Rules adopted pursuant 
ereto. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned individuals have hereunto set 
their hands and the undersigned corporations have caused this agreement 
to be executed in several ~~ by their officers thereunto duly au- 
thorized, all as of the } uf —...... day of October, 1947. 


(Boston, Massa- Boston Professional Hockey Association, Inc. 


ai Fo 4 
Sie“ lel 





Chicago National Hockey 5 ee Inc. 


(Detro ichigdn) Detroit Hockey Club, Inc. 
"4 v * 
it ae NANA. Pov 


(Montxeal, Canada) Le Club De HockekLanadien, Inc. 


By. ae b Bs (Grywoek 


va 





(New York, Néw Madison age Garden Corporation 
York), HC) 





(Toronto€akada) Maple Leaf Gatdens Limited 








BY-LAWS 
of the 
NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Referred to in the Constitution as the ‘‘League Rules’’ 


Revised and adopted in present 
form Sept. 2nd, 1948. 


Amended to June 30th, 1951. 
Amended to June 30th, 1955. 
Amended to June 30th, 1956. 


- - 447 Bf 957 
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Jan. 1 


February 


March 
Mar. 15 


Apr. 30 
May 1 


June 
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IMPORTANT DATES 


Exchange of players with A.H.L. clubs 

restricted. 

(a) Second Sunday of February is final 
date for loan or recall to or from 
A.H.L. clubs under Joint Affli- 
ation Agreement. 

(b) Second Sunday of February is final 
date for transfers from AHL to 
escape“‘draft under Joint Affilation 
Agreement. 

(c) Third Sunday of February is final 
date for loan or recall to or from 
other leagues. 

(d) Third Sunday of February is final 
date for transfer from WHL and 
QHL to escape “draft under Joint 
Affiliation Agreement. 

(e) Transfer of players between N.H.L. 
clubs prohibited within 30 days of 
final date of regular schedule. 

League Play-Off Meeting. 

(a) Play-Off Eligibility Lists to be filed. 

(b) Final amendments to Play-Off Eligi- 
bility Lists must be filed within 
24 hours after completion of reg- 
ular schedule. 

End of League Financial Year. 

(a) Final date for filing list of available 
home schedule dates. 

(b) Final date for registrations on 
Sponsorship Lists. 

(c) ‘Draft’ lists to be prepared and dis- 
tributed by Central Registry. 

(d) Member Clubs file correct player 
lists. 

(e) First date for filing new sponsor- 
ships. 

(a) League Annual Meeting. 

(b) Draft Meeting under Joint Affili- 
ation Agreement. 





J.A.A. 


J.A.A. 


J.A.A. 


J.A.A. 


12.4 


28.1 


28.3 


26. 

13.2 

J.A.A. 
4.3 


13./ 


J.A.A. 





July 31 


Aug. 15 
Aug. 31 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 15 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 15 
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(a) All over-age junior players removed 
from Sponsorship Lists. 


(b) All players over junior age on Try- 
Out “A” or Option “B” Agreements 
automatically removed for thirty- 

one days. 


First date for registration of sponsored 
players. 


“Protected”’ Lists filed under Intra- 
League Draft By-Law. 


(a) Players under Try-Out “A” or 
Option ‘‘B’”’ may be returned to 
Reserve Lists. 


(b) Final date for filing names on Train- 
ing Camp Lists. 

(c) Training Camp Lists become effec- 
tive. 

(a) Intra-League Draft conducted. 

(b) League Semi-Annual Meeting. 

Training Camp Lists expire on opening 

date of regular schedule. 

(a) Final date for filing names of “‘po- 
tential professionals’”’ under Pro- 
Amateur Agreement. 


(b) Final date for signing ‘‘Amateurs”’ 
not on list of potential profes- 


sionals. 

Sponsorship rights expire after two 
years. 

Final date for signing ‘‘Amateur”’ 


players without consent of players, 
amateur club. 


Final date for filing notice of intention to 
sponsor or renew sponsorship of am- 
ateur clubs. 
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13.6 


16A.9 
13.2 


16A.1 


16A.10 


16A.4 


7.7 


13.6 


13.1 
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BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1 


DEFINITIONS 


Te In these League By-Laws or in any amendments 
thereto, unless the context otherwise requires or implies: 


1. J. ‘The League” or ‘‘League’’ means the National 
Hockey League. 


1. 2. ‘Member Club” or ‘Club’ means a club which is 
a member of the National Hockey League. 


1. 3. ‘“Game’’ means the game of ice hockey. 


1. 4. “Season’’ or ‘‘playing season’’ means the period 
beginning with the day of the first game of the League 
Schedule of Championship Games and ending on the day 
of the last Stanley Cup Game. 


1. 5. “Championship game’”’ means any game included in 
the League Schedule of Championship Games and ‘“‘Play- 
Off game’”’ means any Stanley Cup Game. 


1. 6. ‘Exhibition game’’ means any game other than a 
championship or play-off game. 


1. 7. ‘‘Player’’ means a hockey player and includes pro- 
fessional and amateur players, unless otherwise stated. 


1. &. “Professional player’ means a player who has 
entered into a contract with a professional hockey club and 
has played in at least one professional game pursuant to 
that contract and has not been reinstated as an amateur. 


1. 9. “Amateur player’’ means a player who has not 
participated in a professional hockey game except under 
special try-out permit from amateur authorities or who 
having been a professional player has been reinstated as an 
amateur by a recognized amateur hockey authority. 


1. 10. A player shall be deemed to have “played’’ or 
“participated” in a game who actually takes part in the 
game. 


1. 11. ‘‘President’”’ means the President of the League. 
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1. 12. ‘‘League Player List” or ‘Player List” shall include 
any list created by these By-Laws—Reserve List, Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List, Negotiation List, Voluntarily Retired 
List, and Sponsorship List, unless the context otherwise 
requires. 


1. 13. ‘League official’ includes the President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and any referee, linesman, timekeeper, penalty 
timekeeper, scorer or goal judge. 


1. 14. “Official of a Member Club” or ‘‘Club Official’ 
includes the Governor and any Officer or Director of a 
Member Club. 
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SECTION 2 


AGREEMENTS WITH PLAYERS 


2. 1. Anagreement between a Member Club and a player 
shall be deemed to have been made when the player has 
signed one of the standard forms authorized by these By- 
Laws or has, in writing or by telegraph, accepted a Member 
Club’s offer, or has given a receipt for money advanced to 
him, pursuant to such agreement. All such agreements 
shall be completed for registration purposes on one of the 
standard forms authorized by these By-Laws, and in case 
of refusal by the player to sign the agreement for which 
he has given his written acceptance or receipt, he shall be 
deemed to have signed it for the purpose of registration of 
the Club’s claim to protection of rights to the services of 
such player. 


2. 2. The following standard forms are authorized: 

(a) Standard Player's Contract. A contract to play 
hockey for a Member Club shall be made on the 
Standard Player’s Contract as adopted by the 
Governors, which form is contained in Appendix I 
to these By-Laws. The provisions thereof shall not 
be changed or derogated from except as may be 
authorized by resolution of the Governors. Such 
contract between the player and the Club shall be 
executed in duplicate by the Club and the player, 
of which one shall be retained by the Club and one 
shall be filed with the President, which shall be 
available for examination by the Player, on request 
to the President. 


2. 2. (b) Try-Out Agreement (Form ‘‘A’’). When an 
amateur player has agreed to “‘try out” with a 
Member Club, the Club and the player shall execute 
in duplicate the form set out in Appendix II hereto, 
which form shall not be changed or derogated from 
in any way. Such signed form shall entitle the 
Member Club to register the name of the player on 
its Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List until 
October 31st next after the date of signature of 
such form or until October 3ist next after the 
expiration of one year from the date signature 
thereof, if obtained between August 15th and 
October 30th. Upon expiration of this period of 
validity the player’s name shall be removed from 
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2. 2.(b) Try-Out Agreement (Form ‘‘A’’) Continued 


the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List unless 
some new and valid agreement has been filed to 
support further registration or unless such player 
has been suspended for failure to carry out the 
terms of the Try-Out Agreement. 


2. 2.(c) Option Agreements (Form “‘B” and Form ‘‘C’’). 


When an amateur player has agreed to give to a 
Member Club an option on his services as a hockey 
player, and the consideration for that option is not 
less than Fifty Dollars ($50.00) the Club and the 
player shall execute in duplicate either an Option 
Agreement Form ‘‘B’’, the form of which is set out 
in Appendix III hereto, or an Option Agreement 
Form ‘‘C’’, the form of which is set out in Appendix 
IV hereto, which form shall not be changed or 
derogated from in any way. Such signed form shall 
entitle the Member Club to register the name of 
the player on its Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ 
Reserve List, and to retain such name on a player 
list so long as such Option Agreement remains in 
force. 


2. 3.A player who has not attained the eighteenth anni- 
versary of his birthday may not be signed to any agreement 
by a Member Club, nor may his services in any way be 
negotiated for or contracted for, nor may his name be 
placed on a Reserve List, Goalkeepers’ Reserve List or 
Negotiation List, nor may he be permitted to attend any 
training camp. Any such negotiations or any agreement 
signed as a result thereof shall be null and void and confer 
no rights whatsoever. (Amended May 1950, Sept. 1950). 
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SECTION 3 


REGISTRATION OF PLAYERS AND RULES OF 
PRIORITY 


3. J. All applications from Member Clubs to place the 
name of a player on any League Player List shall be directed 
to the President by letter or telegram and shall include the 
player’s surname, Christian names and his address, and 
shall state the form of the agreement upon which the 
application is based, and the Player List upon which his 
name is to be placed. 


3. 2. Upon receipt of notification that a player has 
entered into any one of the agreements provided for in 
these By-Laws, and its type, the President shall register 
the player’s name in any vacancy on the Member Club’s 
Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List as directed, and 
advise all Member Clubs of the registration in the regular 
bulletin. At the time of such notification the Club making 
the registration must have in its possession the document 
upon which its claim is based, otherwise the Club shall, at 
the discretion of the President, lose all rights to the player 
either permanently or for any lesser period of time fixed by 
the President. 


3. 3. Within ten days of such notification to the President 
or such further time as he may permit, the Member Club 
making the registration shall file with the President an 
Agreement on one of the forms provided for in Section 2 of 
these By-Laws, signed by the player and the Club. Upon 
failure of the Club to do so, the President may remove the 
player’s name from the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve 
List. 


3. 4. In the event that application is made by more than 
one Member Club with respect to the same player to place 
his name on any League Player List the priorities between 
the conflicting claims shall be determined in accordance 
with the following rules in the order listed: 


3. 4. (a) The first valid registerable application received 
in the office of the President, shall have priority. 


3. 4. (b) As between two or more Member Clubs whose 
applications are filed in the office of the President 
at the same time, the Club whose claim is based 
upon any one of the Agreements authorized by 
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3. 4. (b) Continued 
Section 2 of the By-Laws shall have priority over 
an application to place the player’s name on a 
Negotiation List. 


3. 4. (c) As between two or more Member Clubs whose 
claims are all based upon any one of the Agree- 
ments authorized by Section 2 of these By-Laws, 
or whose claims are all based on applications to 
place the player’s name on a Negotiation List, the 
Member Club lowest in the standing for the League 
Championship at the time of the application, shall 
have priority. If the applications are made outside 
the period of the League Championship schedule 
then the Member Club lowest in the League 
standing at the conclusion of the League Champion- 
ship schedule in the preceding season shall have 
priority. 


3. 4. (d) When a claim is filed for the services of a player 
whose name has been removed from a Sponsorship 
List on July 31st under the Sponsorship By-Law, 
the sponsoring club shall be entitled to 72 hours 
priority over all other claimants to his services from 
the time he becomes eligible for registration again. 


3. 4. (e) In cases where claims to the services of a player 
are filed between 12.00 A (midnight) and 12.00 P 
(midday) on the player’s eighteenth birthday all 
such claims shall be deemed to be coincident claims 
of equal effect whether based cn one of the uniform 
agreements or on a claim to the exclusive right of 
negotiation. (Amended May 1950). 


3. 5.A player whose name has been placed upon any 
League or Member Club’s Player List may not be placed 
upon the Player List of another Member Club; except that 
where a Member Club has obtained a signed Try-Out or 
Option Agreement and has been prevented from registering 
its claim to the services of that player by reason of his prior 
registration on the Negotiation List of another Member 
Club, it may, notwithstanding his inclusion on that Ne- 
gotiation List place his name on any vacancy in its Reserve 
List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List subject to the rights of 
the Club on whose Negotiation List he is registered. This 
contingent claim of rights to the services of the player shall 
take effect immediately upon the removal of his name from 
the Negotiation List but such claim shall be null and void 
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3. 5. Continued 

if the player signs a Try-Out or Option Agreement or 
Contract, and his name is transferred to the Reserve List 
or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List. 


3. 6. In cases where it is material to determine the time 
at which an application has been filed in the office of the 
President a telegram shall be deemed to have been so filed 
at the time of dispatch by the telegraph company as 
evidenced on the face of the message itself, and converted 
to Eastern Standard Time when the point of origin of the 
telegram is outside that zone. An application made by 
letter shall be deemed to have been filed in the office of the 
President at the time of actual receipt of the letter in that 
office as shown by the office time stamp upon it. 


In case of notification by telegram a day shall be deemed 
to begin at 12:00 A (midnight) Eastern Standard Time. 


3. 7. In cases where it is material to determine the actual 
birth date of any player, the date of birth as shown in the 
Official Registry of Vital Statistics, at the time of the 
application for registration, shall be deemed to be the 
correct date of birth. 


3. 8 A Member Club making application to place a 
player’s name on a League Player List shall, upon request 
from the President’s office at any time, furnish satisfactory 
proof of the player’s eligibility to be placed upon that list. 
If satisfactory proof is not furnished within a reasonable 
time in the opinion of the President, the name of such 
player shall be removed from the Player List. 


3. 9.A Member Club shall furnish satisfactory proof of 
the renewal or extension of any Option Agreement and of 
the payment or tender to the player of the consideration 
for such renewal or extension and the date thereof. If 
satisfactory proof is not furnished within a reasonable time 
in the opinion of the President, the name of such player 
shall be removed from the Player List. 


3. 10. Notification of the removal of a player from any of 
its Player Lists may be made by a Member Club to the 
President by telegram or letter, and such notification shall 
take effect at the time and in the manner provided in this 
Section. 


3. 11. Where, upon application by a Member Club, the 
name of a player is placed on a Player List for which list 
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3. 11. Continued 


such player is not eligible under these By-Law, or where 
the Member Club did not have the right to make such 
application, the name of the player shall be removed from 
such list. If, in the opinion of the President, the Member 
Club making the application knew or could have ascertained 
by appropriate investigation that the player was not eligible 
for registration as requested, or that it did not have the 
right to make the application, or that the Member Club 
was attempting to evade the provisions of these By-Laws 
or any Agreement to which the League is a party, he may 
rule that the Member Club shall have no claim to or rights 
in such player either permanently or for any lesser period 
of time. 
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SECTION 4 


LEAGUE PLAYER LISTS 
4. 1. The President shall keep with respect to each 
Member Club the following Player Lists: 

(a) Reserve List, 

(b) Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, 

(c) Negotiation List, 

(d) Voluntarily Retired List, 

(e) Play-Offs Eligibility List, 

(f) Sponsorship Lists. 


4. 2. The President shall issue to all Member Clubs copies 
of the League Player Lists as they exist on the last day of 
each month, and shall issue bulletins periodically advising 
the changes made in the Lists. 


4. 3. Each Member Club shall before May 1 in each 
year send to the President the correct names (including 
Christian Names) of all players on its Player Lists. 


SECTION 5 


RESERVE LIST 


5. A Member Club may have, at any one time, on its 
Reserve List under contract, try-out or option not more 
than thirty players, exclusive of goalkeepers. (Amended 
June 1953). 


SECTION 6 


GOALKEEPERS’ RESERVE LIST 


6. A Member Club may have, at any one time, on its 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List under contract, try-out or option 
not more than three goalkeepers. (Amended June 1953). 
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SECTION 7 


NEGOTIATION LIST 


7. 1. Each Member Club shall be entitled to have on its 
Negotiation List the names of not more than four amateur 
players at any one time, for whose services as hockey players 
that club shall have the exclusive right to negotiate with 
such players. Application to place the name of a player on 
a Negotiation List shall be made to the President by 
telegram or letter. 


7. 2. A Member Club directly or indirectly negotiating 
for the services of a player whose name is on the Negotiation 
List of another Member Club shall be liable to a fine of 
not less than One Thousand Dollars to be imposed by the 
President, and, in addition, shall pay to the other Member 
Club such sum as the President may fix for expenses or 
other monetary loss. The President may also require the 
transfer to the other Member Club of any contract entered 
into for the services of such player. 


7. 3. Aplayer’s name shall not remain on the Negotiation 
List of a Member Club for longer than one year unless the 
Member Club, prior to the expiration thereof, establishes 
to the satisfaction of the President that it has in good faith 
and on a reasonable basis made attempts from time to time 
to negotiate a contract for the player’s services, in which ) 
event the President shall grant extensions of one year. ) 


7. 4. The placing of a player’s name on a Reserve List 
or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List automatically removes such 
player’s name from the Negotiation List. 


7. 5.A player may not be transferred from a Reserve 
List to the Negotiation List. Nevertheless a player who 
has been removed from a Reserve List may again be placed 
on the Negotiation List. 


7. 6. In the event of incorrect information being furnished 
by the League office as to the eligibility of a player to be 
placed on a Negotiation List the interested Member Club 
shall have the right to replace on its Negotiation List the 
name of the player removed to make a place for the in- 
eligible player. 
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7. 7. A Member Club may not between September ist 
and the date of the opening game of the Schedule of Cham- 
pionship Games place on any Player List the name of a 
player who has reported to, or is en route to, or is being 
tried out at the training camp of another Member Club. 
No player, who has not attained his eighteenth birthday on 
September 1st in any year, shall be permitted to attend any 
training camp in that season. To secure the protection 
afforded by this sub-section a list of such players must be 
sent to the President who shall publish the names of such 
players in the regular bulletin. (Amended May 1950, Mar. 
1954). 
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SECTION 8 


VOLUNTARILY RETIRED LIST 


8. 1. There shall be maintained in the League office a 
Voluntarily Retired List. A player under contract or option 
to any Member Club may by notice in writing addressed 
to the President of such Member Club express his intention 
to retire from organized professional hockey, and request 
that his name be placed on the Voluntarily Retired List 
of the League (Appendix VIII). Such notice and request 
shall be unconditional and shall be signed by the player. 
Upon filing by the Member Club of the original of such 
request, the name of such player shall be removed from its 
Reserve List and placed upon the Voluntarily Retired List 
of the League. 


8. 2. When a player, having requested that his name be 
placed upon the Voluntarily Retired List or having declared 
his intention to retire from professional hockey, neglects or 
refuses to sign the written request therefor, the President 
may, by notice in writing directed to the player by double 
registered mail, call upon the player to sign the required 
form or report to his Club within five days from the receipt 
of the notice, failing which the President may place the 
name of the player on the Voluntarily Retired List. The 
provisions of this section shall apply to such player in the 
same manner and effect as if the player had signed the 
written request to be placed upon the Voluntarily Retired 
List. 


8. 3.A player whose name has been entered on the 
Voluntarily Retired List shall not be removed from that 
list within one calendar year of such entry without the 
unanimous consent of all Member Clubs. 


8. 4. After the expiration of one year from the date upon 
which the plaver’s name was placed on the Voluntarily 
Retired List the Club may transfer his name back upon its 
Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List pursuant to the 
filing of any currently valid contract, option or try-out 
agreement. 


8. 5.A player whose name has been entered on the 
Voluntarily Retired List by a Member Club at his request 
may not re-enter organized hockey, professional or amateur, 
in any capacity without the consent of such Member Club. 
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8. 5. Continued 


A player violating the terms of this sub-section shall be 
recorded as a suspended player. 


8. 6. A player whose name has been entered on tke 
Voluntarily Retired List shall not be eligible for reinstate- 
ment as an amateur without proof that he is unable to secure 
employment as a professional hockey player and that the 
Member Club from which he retired consents thereto. 


8. 7. The Club on whose Voluntarily Retired List a 
player’s name is placed in accordance with this By-Law 
shall, notwithstanding the expiration of the contract, option 
or try-out agreement on which its rights to the services of 
the player existed, have the first option on the rights to 
the services of such player, which option shall be exercised 
by the tender to the player by the Club of a fair and reason- 
able Standard Player’s Contract for the current season. 
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SECTION 9 
TRANSFER OF PLAYERS 


9. J. All transfers to or from Member Clubs of rights to 
services of a player shall be made by means of the Uniform 
Assignment form set out in Appendix V to these By-Laws. 
Such assignment shall be signed by both the transferor and 
the transferee and shall be filed promptly in the office of 
the President. Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
other sections of these By-Laws, such assignment may be 
made at any time. 


9. 2. The transferor Club shall be responsible for the 
player’s salary under his contract up to and including the 
day notice is given him of the transfer and in addition, for 
the time required for the player to report to the transferee 
Club. The salary adjustment shall be in the proportion that 
the number of days of the player’s employment by each 
Club bears to the number of days in the period covered by 
the League Schedule of Championship Games. The trans- 
feror Club shall furnish the player with a pair of his regular 
boots and skates, a ticket for transportation, and sleeper 
accommodation if necessary, to the place where he is to 
report to the transferee Club. 


9. 3. In the event of the death or permanent incapacity 
of the player transferred or his bona fide retirement from 
hockey between the date of the transfer and the date of 
reporting to the transferee Club, the transfer shall be void 
and the consideration for the transfer shall be returned. In 
all other contingencies the transferee assumes all the risks 
of the transaction. 


9. 4. A Member Club shall not loan a player to another 
Member Club and all transfers between Member Clubs 
shall be absolute and shall not contain any proviso for the 
return or other disposition of the rights to the services of 
that player at any future time. 


9. 5. Written notice of assignment of his contract or 
option in the form set out in Appendix VI hereto, shall be 
given to the player and from the time of receipt of such 
notice the player shall be bound to serve the assignee under 
the terms of that contract or option. 


9. 6. No transfer may be made of the rights to services 
of any player between May ist and the completion of the 
drafting of players in each season. 
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9. 7. In player transactions involving a Member Club 
having its headquarters in the United States of America 
all payments shall be made in U.S.A. currency. This pro- 
vision shall also apply to transfers resulting from claims 
made under waivers. 
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SECTION 10 


LOAN OF PLAYERS TO OTHER LEAGUES 


10. 1. A Member Club may loan not more than twenty 
players on its Reserve List and Goalkeepers’ Reserve List 
to clubs of any league affiliated with the League. The names 
of the players loaned shall remain on the Reserve List or 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List of the Member Club. A Loan 
Agreement shall be executed in the form set out in Appendix 
VII hereto and shall contain all the particulars thereof 
and shall be signed on behalf of both clubs. Such Loan 
Agreement shall be filed promptly in the office of the 
President. 


10. 2. An assignment of any Player Agreement authorized 
by these By-Laws may be made toa club of aleagueaffiliated 
with the League, which assignment may contain an option 
to re-purchase the Agreement. Such assignment shall be 
executed by both parties on the Uniform Assignment form 
—Appendix V hereto, and such Assignment shall be filed 
promptly in the office of the President. Upon filing such 
Assignment the name of the player affected shall be re- 
moved from the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List 
of the transferor and shall be placed on the equivalent list of 
the transferee club. 


10. 3. When an assignment of the rights to services of a 
player includes an option to re-purchase such rights for 
a fixed cash consideration, no transaction which would have 
the effect of defeating that option shall be registered in the 
League office unless such transaction has been initiated, 
authorized or approved by the assignor club. 


10. 4. When a professional player has attained his twenty- 
first birthday and is thereafter placed on loan to any club 
in any part of three playing seasons, no further loan of his 
services shall be made, involving any reduction in his 
regular salary, until waivers without right of recall at a 
waiver price of $15,000 have been requested and no claim 
has been made for the player’s services. Where several 
claims are made, the general rules governing priority of 
waiver claims shall apply. 
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SECTION 11 


WAIVERS 


11. 1. A Member Club shall not dispose of the services of 
a professional player by transfer, loan, or otherwise to a 
club of another league unless such player has been offered 
on waivers with or without right of recall at the waiver 
price and all Member Clubs have waived. The waiver 
price shall be $15,000. (Amended March 1957). 


11. 2. The provisions of this Section shall not apply to: 
(a) An ‘“‘Amateur Player’ on a Reserve List or 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List. 


11. 2. (b) A “Professional Player’ placed on the Reserve 
List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List by a Member 
Club, or transferred to the Reserve List or Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List of a Member Club from a 
club in another league, who has not actually par- 
ticipated in a Championship or Play-Off game after 
being placed upon the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ 
Reserve List of the Member Club seeking to transfer 
or otherwise dispose of such player: 

Provided always that waivers shall be required 
in respect to any professional player whose 
name has been included on the Reserve List or 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List of the Member Club 
making the transfer or other disposition, during 
the ‘‘restricted period’’ for drafting players 
from any other league. 


11. 3. No transfer of any “drafted” player shall be made 
to any club of another league until the conclusion of the 
playing season following such draft unless all other Member 
Clubs shall have waived claim to his services. 


11. 4. The Member Club desiring to obtain waivers on a 
player shall so notify the President by letter or telegram or 
at any League meeting. Thereupon the President shall 
notify all other Member Clubs by telegram that waivers 
are being requested on the player. 


11. 5. When a Member Club requests waivers on a player 
it shall designate whether such request is made with or with- 
out right of recall, and the President when notifying other 
Member Clubs of such request shall indicate whether said 
waiver is recallable. The right to request waivers with right 
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11. 5. Continued 

of recall may be exercised only once a year with respect to 
the same player. A year, for the purposes of this sub-sec- 
tion, shall be that commencing with and including the date 


of the Annual Meeting preceding the request for waivers. 
(Amended March 1957). 


11. 6. If, within seventy-two hours during the period from 
September 15th to the date of the final of the Stanley 
Cup Play-Offs, or at all other times within five days from 
the time of notification by the President, no Member Club 
has claimed the player by telegram, at the waiver pr.ce, 
the player may be disposed of to a club of another league. 
(Amended March 1951, Sept. 1955). 


11. 7. The time of notification by the President and the 
time of the claim by the Member Club shall be the time of 
dispatch by the telegraph company as shown on the face 
of the telegram. 


11. 8. If one Member Club only claims the player, he shall 
be transferred to that Member Club. In the event of more 
than one Member Club making claim to the player on whom 
waivers have been requested, he shall be transferred to the 
Member Club lowest in standing for the League Champion- 
ship at the time of notification by the President of the 
request for waivers, or, if waivers are requested outside the 
playing season, to the Member Club lowest in the League 
standing at the close of the preceding season’s Schedule of 
Championship Games. 


11. 9. The Member Club acquiring a player by waiver 
shall take an assignment of the player’s contract. Neverthe- 
less, if the President determines that a player acquired by 
waiver is not physically fit at the time the claim is made, 
the Member Club making the claim may refuse to take an 
assignment of the player’s contract and the request for 
waivers shall be cancelled. 


11. 10. When a Club desires to terminate a player’s contract 
for any reason, or requests that his name be placed on the 
Voluntarily Retired List, waivers without right of recall 
must first be requested in accordance with this Section. 


11. 11. No transfer of any player claimed on waivers may 
be made in any year between May 1st and the completion 
of drafting of players from any league. 


96797 O—HT—pt. 3 40 
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11. 1/2. When waivers have been asked by a Member Club 
on a player without waiver claim being made for him ana 
such player subsequently plays in six or more Champion- 
ship or Play-Off games, such Member Club shall not dispose 
of the services of such player by transfer, loan or otherwise 
to aclub of another league until such player has been offered 
on waivers without right of recall to all Member Clubs and 
all Clubs have waived. (Amended March 1957). 


11. 13. Only the Member Club requesting waivers may 
announce or make public that waivers have been requested 
on a player. The result of each request for waivers shall be 
reported to the Member Clubs by the President. 
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SECTION 12 


ELIGIBILITY OF PLAYERS 


12. 1. Except as otherwise expressly provided under these 
By-Laws or under the terms of any Agreement to which the 
League is a party, any player on the Reserve List or Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List of a Member Club and under contract 
to that club shall be eligible to play for that club in any 
Championship or Play-Off game. 


12. 2. A player shall not be eligible to play in more than 
three Championship or Play-Off games until the original of 
the Standard Player’s Contract signed by the player has 
been filed with the President. 


12. 3. A player who has been expelled from the League or 
who has been suspended by the President or by his Club 
shall not be eligible to play for a Member Club while such 
expulsion or suspension remains in force. 


12. 4. A player transferred from the Reserve List or Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List to the equivalent list of another 
Member Club within the 30 days next preceding the date 
of the final game in the League Schedule of Championship 
Games in any season, shall not be eligible to play for the 
transferee Club during the remainder of that playing season. 
This rule shall also apply to players acquired on waivers. 
(Amended March 1951). 


12. 5. A player transferred from one Member Club to an- 
other shall not be eligible to play for the transferee Club 
until the President has been notified of the transfer. The 
President shall be deemed to have been notified at the time 
of receipt of the letter or filing the telegram informing him 
of the transfer. Should the President refuse to permit such 
transfer, the player shall not be eligible to play for the 
transferee Club after it has been notified of the President’s 
refusal. 


12. 6. A player with only one eye, or one of whose eyes 
has a vision of only three-sixtieths (3-60ths) or under, shall 
not be eligible to play for a Member Club. 


12. 7. If a Member Club allows an ineligible player to 
play in a Championship or Play-Off game, such game, upon 
a ruling by the President, shall be counted as a win for the 
opposing Member Club. (Amended March 1957). 
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SECTION 13 


SPONSORSHIP OF AMATEUR CLUBS 


13. i. A Member Club may sponsor not more than two 
amateur clubs for each playing season. Notice in writing of 
intention to sponsor the club, renew the sponsorship or 
terminate the sponsorship shall be filed with the President 
before December ist but not before May ist preceding such 
season. 


The notice shall contain the correct names of such club 
and satisfactory proof of such sponsorship signed by a 
responsible officer of the amateur club acknowledging the 
sponsorship agreement. 


Such Member Club is hereinafter referred to in this 
section as the ‘Sponsoring Club” and the club so sponsored 
is referred to as the ‘Sponsored Club’’. The President shall 
promptly notify the Member Clubs in the regular bulletins 
the names of all amateur clubs being sponsored. 


13. 2. Thesponsoring club shall register with the President, 
in writing, the full and correct names of the players of the 
clubs which it is sponsoring together with a written agree- 
ment, signed by each player so registered, that he will play 
for the sponsored club, which agreement shall be endorsed 
by a responsible officer of the sponsored Club or Registrar 
of a Branch of the Canadian Amateur Hockey Association 
or Amateur Hockey Association of the United States 
certifying that the player is a bona fide member of that club. 


The sponsorship rights created by this Section shall arise 
from the time of registration of the player’s name with the 
President on the Sponsorship List. No registrations shall be 
filed before August 15th preceding the sponsorship season 
nor later than May 1st of such season. 


13. 3. A bona fide member of a sponsored club shall mean: 
(a) During the off-season—a player who has agreed 
in writing to play for the sponsored club for the 
playing season for which the sponsorship is regis- 
tered. 


13. 3. (b) During the season—a player who has agreed in 
writing to play for the sponsored club for the playing 
season for which the sponsorship is registered and 
who is a playing member of that club. 
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13. 3. Continued 

In case of dispute as to the eligibility of a player to be 
placed on a Sponsorship List, the President’s decision shall 
be final, and he shall have power to remove the name of an 
ineligible player from the Sponsorship List. 


13. 4. A player joining a sponsored club may be registered 
with the President as a member of that Club but the total 
number of players on the list of any sponsored club shall 
not exceed eighteen at any one time. Such list shall be 
known as the ‘‘Sponsorship List.”’ 


13. 5.A player may be removed from the Sponsorship 
List of any club by the sponsoring club, and thereupon all 
sponsorship rights in that player created by this Section 
shall cease and determine. 


Where a player on a Sponsorship List is transferred to 
another amateur club without the consent of the sponsoring 
club, his name may be retained on the Sponsorship List 
until midnight of July 31st next following his twentieth 
birthday. (Amended Nov. 1954). 


13. 6. (a) No player whose name has been placed on a 
Sponsorship List shall be placed on any other 
Player List except with the consent in writing of the 
sponsoring club. 


(b) The sponsorship rights created by this Section 
shall continue in full force and effect until two years 
from November 1st of the season in which the 
sponsorship rights arose, 


or 


until the time of removal of the player’s name from 
the Sponsorship List, 
or 


until midnight on July 3ist next following the 
player’s twentieth birthday, whichever occurs first. 
(c) If the sponsoring club terminates its sponsorship 
of a sponsored club, the sponsorship rights created 
by this Section shall cease and determine from the 
date of notice of such termination by the Member 
Club to the President. (Amended Sept. 1953, Nov. 
1954). 
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13. 7. All registrations with the President, of players upon 
Sponsorship Lists shall be subject to the rights of any 
Member Club having such player on its Reserve List, 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, Negotiation List or the Volun- 
tarily Retired List, and shall also be subject to the unexpired 
sponsorship rights of another Member Club. 


13. &. In the administration of this By-Law, all actions by 
any club owned or operated by, or having any working 
agreement for the loaning or optioning of players from a 
Member Club, shall be deemed to be the actions of such 
Member Club. (Amended Mar. 1954). 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
CONDUCT OF SPONSORSHIPS IN THE HOME 
TERRITORIES OF MEMBER CLUBS OF 
THE NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


(Amended to June 30th, 1956) 


All Member Clubs of the National Hockey League have 
agreed to permit the sponsorship of amateur teams in their 
“home territories’’ under the following conditions: 


a “‘Home territory’’ means the city in which the 
Member Club operates its N.H.L. team and all 
territory lying within 50 miles (as the crow flies) 
of the corporate boundaries of that city. 


a. The sponsoring team must be a member of the 
National Hockey League or of any professional 
league or association which is affiliated with the 
National Hockey League. 


3. (a) Requests for permission to operate a sponsored 
team in a Member Club’s “home territory’”’ shall 
be directed to that Member Club in writing giving 
the name of the club to be sponsored and its 
affliated amateur teams and specifying the place 
where they will play. Affiliated amateur teams 
included in the sponsorship must operate in the 
area immediately adjacent to the principal spon- 
sored team. 


All requests must express an undertaking to abide 
by these regulations and to conduct the sponsor- 
ship for the good of hockey generally. 


(b) Permission to operate a sponsored club in a 
Member’s Home Territory can only be granted 
in its Home Territory by that Member Club. 


4. All sponsorships shall be governed by the uniform 
Sponsorship By-Law applicable to all leagues. 
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Permission when granted shall be for the ensuing 
season, and the Member Clubs agree to renew such 
permission from year to year upon request by the 
sponsoring team so long as the provisions of these 
Regulations are fulfilled. 


In case of any dispute arising as to whether the 
sponsoring team has fulfilled its obligations under 
these Regulations, the President of the National 
Hockey League shall be sole Arbitrator and his 
decision shall be final. 
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SECTION 14 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CLUBS OF OTHER 
LEAGUES 


14. 1. Any action or omission by a club of another league 
owned or operated by, or affiliated with, a Member Club 
or any action by a club sponsored by a Member Club, done 
with its consent or connivance, which, if done by the 
Member Club would constitute and infraction of these By- 
Laws, shall be deemed to be the act or omission of such 
Member Club and render it liable for the fine or other 
penalty imposed under these By-Laws. 


14. 2. Any act by a club of another league owned or 
operated by or affiliated with a Member Club, or any action 
by a club sponsored by a Member Club, done with its 
consent or connivance, which, if done by a Member Club 
would entitle another Member Club to some recourse under 
the Constitution or these By-Laws, or to the payment of 
money, shall entitle such other Member Club to such 
recourse or money from the Member Club which owns, 
operates, sponsors or is affiliated with the club in the other 
league. 


14. 3. The President shall, in his sole discretion, determine 
whether a club of another league is owned, or operated, or 
sponsored by, or affiliated with, a Member Club. 
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SECTION 15 


TAMPERING OR NEGOTIATING WITH PLAYERS 
OF OTHER CLUBS 


15. J. To preserve discipline and competition, and to 
prevent the enticement of players, coaches, scouts and 
trainers, a Member Club shall not, through any officer, 
employee, agent, scout or other representative, offer any 
proposal to, negotiate with, or discuss employment, either 
present or prospective, with a player whose name is on any 
Player List or with any coach, scout or trainer connected 
with another Member Club without the prior written con- 
sent of that Member Club. For contravention of this By- 
Law the responsible Member Club shall be liable to a fine 
of not less than $1,000 to be imposed by the President. 
(Amended Mar. 1954). 


15. 2.A Member Club shall not, through any officer, 
employee, agent, scout or other representative, interfere 
with or attempt to interfere with the movements of a player 
who is en route to, or has reported to, or is being tried out 
at the training camp of another Member Club between 
September Ist and the date of the opening game of the 
Schedule of Championship Games. For contravention of 
this rule the responsible Member Club shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than $1,000 to be imposed by the President. 
(Amended Sept. 1955). 
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SECTION 16 


DRAFTING OF PLAYERS 


16. 1. The President shall prepare and distribute to the 
Member Clubs lists of the players who are available for 
“draft” under any Agreement between the League and any 
other league. 


16. 2. At the Annual Meeting, or other Special Meeting 
called for the purpose, the Member Clubs shall proceed to 
the selection of players to be drafted from clubs of other 
leagues. The selection and draft from all other leagues shall 
be consolidated and shall be conducted in accordance with 
this By-Law and the terms of the affiliation Agreements. 


16. 3. Member Clubs shall have priority of selection in 
reverse order of the League standing at the finish of the 
Schedule of Championship Games. If two or more Member 
Clubs shall have the same standing their priority of selection 
shall be determined by the President by lot. 


16. 4. The President may poll the Member Clubs by 
telegraph as to their intention of participating in the 
drafting of players and each Club may renounce its right 
of selection, in which event such Club will have no further 
rights in respect to the drafting of players in that season. 


16. 5. The President shall conduct the selection and each 
Member Club, which has not renounced, shall have the 
right to select one player subject to selection (naming 
player, club and league) upon the terms and conditions 
set out in the affiliation agreement with the league to which 
such player belongs. After each Member Club has been 
called, the process of selection shall be repeated until no 
further selections are made. 


A Member Club, having announced its selection in proper 
order cannot thereafter cancel the same nor make any 
further selection until again called in proper order. 


16. 6. Players selected shall be placed on the Reserve List 
of the selecting Club. If the number of players on such 
Club's Reserve List with the addition of the players selected 
exceeds the limit permitted by these By-Laws, the selecting 
Club will be allowed fifteen (15) days in which to reduce 
the number to the limit permitted. 


16. 7. No Member Club which has acquired a player under 
this By-Law shall dispose of the services of such player by 
transfer, loan, or otherwise during the season next following 
acquisition except in conformity with the provisions of By- 
Law 16A. 7a. (Amended February 1957). 
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SECTION 16A 
INTRA LEAGUE DRAFT BY-LAW 


(Adopted-September 1952) 


16A. 1. Not later than 72 hours after the completion of 
the annual selection (drafting) of players from clubs of 
other leagues, each Member Club shall file with the Presi- 
dent a list of not more than eighteen (18) professional 
players and two (2) professional goalkeepers, which shall 
be known as the club’s ‘‘Protected List’’ and the players 
thereon shall be exempt from the operation of this By-Law. 
(Amended June 1953, Mar. 1954, Apr. 1954, Mar. 1956.) 


16A. 2. Immediately following the receipt of the Pro- 
tected Lists from Member Clubs, the President shall prepare 
and distribute to all Member Clubs a copy of the Protected 
Lists filed with him by all Member Clubs. 


16A. 3. The distribution of the Protected Lists supplied by 
the Member Clubs shall constitute an offer by each Member 
Club to sell to any other Member Club for the amount of 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,000) U.S. currency each:— 
(Amended June 1953). 


16A. 3. (a) any professional player not included on its 
Protected List whose services belong to that club 
whether the player’s name is on its own Reserve 
List or the Reserve List of any other club (includ- 
ing C.A.H.A. Major Series’ clubs) when that 
Member Club has a right of repurchase or other 
proprietary interest in the player, or 


16A. 3. (b) any amateur player (twenty (20) years of age 
or over. on August 1st) not included on its Pro- 
tected List whose services belong to that club 
whether the player’s name is on its own Reserve 
List or the Reserve List of any other Club (in- 
cluding C.A.H.A. Major Series’ clubs) when that 
Member Club has a right of repurchase or other 
proprietary interest in the player. (Amended 
Mar. 1954). 


The determination of the priority for exercising the right 
of purchase and the conditions of such purchase shall be as 
specified in this By-Law. 
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16A. 4. As soon as practical after the distribution of the 
lists by the President, he shall convene a meeting for the 
purpose of receiving the purchase claims of the Member 
Clubs in accordance with this By-Law. (Amended June 
1955, Mar. 1956). 


The order of selection of players by clubs shall be governed 
by the final standing of the Member Clubs at the end of the 
Championship Schedule and shall be as follows—sixth, 
fifth, sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, first, sixth, fifth, 
fourth, etc. until there are no further claims. 


16A. 5. When a Member Club acquires a player under 
this selection (draft) process and thereby increases its 
Protected List beyond the number permitted, that Member 
Club shall immediately announce the name of a player 
whose name will be removed therefrom to reduce its Pro- 
tected List within the prescribed limit, and any player 
thereby removed shall be eligible immediately for claim by 
other Member Clubs under this By-Law. (Amended March 
1957). 


16A. 6. Players claimed in this procedure shall not be 
available for later claim by any club during the selection 
process. When a claim is made, it cannot be withdrawn and 
the player becomes the property of the claiming club. No 
player who has been claimed under this By-Law shall be 
transferred to any other Member Club during the season 
in which the claim is made except on waivers as hereinafter 
provided. (Amended Mar. 1954). 


A Standard Assignment giving effect to each claim made 
shall be completed and filed with the President within ten 
days of the making of the claim and shall be accompanied 
by the payment for the claimed player. (Amended Apr. 
1954). 


16A. 7. (a) When the selection (draft) process has been 
completed under this By-Law, the final Protected 
List of each Member Club shall be specially 
recorded and any player placed on the Protected 
List for the first time may be loaned to a club of 
another league at any time during the currency of 
that Protected List by the Member Club which 
placed such player on such list. (Amended March 
1957). 


(b) Except as provided in Sub-section (a) hereof, 
no Member Club shall loan, transfer, or otherwise 
dispose of the rights to the services of any player 
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16A. Continued 


(other than goalkeepers) on its Protected List to 
a club of another league from the date on which 
this Draft is conducted unless such player has 
been offered on waivers without right of recall at 
the claiming price of $15,000. When waivers have 
been granted the player’s name shall be removed 
from the Protected List and the Member Club 
is then free to loan, transfer, or otherwise dispose 
of the rights to this player. (Amended March 
1957). 


(c) Any player on the Reserve List of a Member 
Club whose name is not included on its Protected 
List at the completion of the draft under this 
By-Law shall be considered to have been offered 
on waivers without right of recall. 


(d) If any club having successfully claimed the 
services of a player under the provisions of this 
By-Law and thereafter disposes of such player on 
waivers, that club shall not be permitted to make 
any further claim to the services of that player 
until the next Intra League draft selection is con- 
ducted, as provided in Section 4 hereof, and until 
that date it shall be deemed to have waived on his 
services for the purpose of securing his removal 
from the Protected List. (Amended Nov. 1954, 
June 1956). 


(e) When a player on the Protected List of a 
Member Club is transferred to another Member 
Club his name shall be removed from the Pro- 
tected List of the transferor club and shall not be 
added to the Protected List of the transferee club. 
However, the transferee club shall not dispose of 
the services of such player by transfer, loan, or 
otherwise during the currency of that Protected 
List unless he has been offered on waivers without 
right of recall and all Member Clubs have waived. 
(Amended March 1957). 


16A. 8. A Member Club acquiring the services of a player 
under this By-Law shall have ten days thereafter in which 
to reduce its Reserve List to conform to the League By- 
Laws. 
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16A. 9. (a) To ensure the effective operation of this By- 
Law and to prevent evasion of its provisions, all 
players and goalkeepers who have attained their 
twentieth birthdays and whose names are re- 
gistered under a Try-Out Agreement Form ‘A”’ 
or an Option Agreement Form ‘‘B’’ upon the Re- 
serve List of any Member Club or on the Reserve 
List of any other club when the Member Club has 
a right of repurchase or other proprietary interest 
in the player, shall be removed from such Reserve 
1980) at midnight of July 31st. (Amended Mar. 
1954). 


16A. 9. (b) Players removed from Reserve Lists under 
sub-section (a) shall remain off all Player Lists 
throughout the month of August except the 
following: 


(1) Any player so removed may be placed on 
the Negotiation List of the Member Club 
from whose Reserve List he was removed and 
any such claim shall have 72 hours priority 
over all other claims from the time of removal 
from the Reserve List. 


(2) Any player so removed may be signed to a 
Standard Player’s Contract for the ensuing 
season by any Member Club, and his name 
may be registered on its Reserve List under 
that contract. (Amended Mar. 1954). 


16A. 10. (a) All players removed from Reserve Lists under 
Section 9(a) and who have not been registered 
under Section 9(b) may be placed on any Player 
List for which they are eligible under any standard 
agreement authorized by these By-Laws on and 
after September ist next following their removal. 


(b) Claims made for the rights to the services of 
Players by Member Clubs from whose Reserve 
Lists they were removed shall have 72 hours 
priority over all other claimants under the original 
standard player agreement or any new agreement. 
Thereafter the normal rules of governing priority 
of registration shall apply. (Amended Mar. 1954). 
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SECTION 17 





FINES, SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS 


17. 1. A player suspended or expelled by any organization 
or body, amateur or professional, shall at the request of 
that organization and with the approval of the President, 
be deemed to be suspended by the League until such 
suspension has been lifted or such expulsion has been 
revoked by the body imposing the same, or until the 
President declares that such suspension or expulsion will 
not be observed by the League. 


17. 2. Any player or person connected with a Member 
Club who undertakes to contribute in any way, or does 
intentionally contribute in any way to the losing or at- 
tempting to lose a game of hockey by the team of that 
Member Club, or who solicits or attempts to induce any 
player or person connected with a Member Club to lose or 
contribute to losing any hockey game in which that player 
is or may be in any way concerned, or, upon being solicited 
to so contribute fails to inform the President immediately, 
shall, in the discretion and by the ruling of the President, 
be expelled. 


17. 3. If, in the opinion of the President, based upon such 
information and reports as he may deem sufficient, any act 
or the conduct of any official of a Member Club or player 
or employee whether during or outside the playing season, 
has been dishonourable, prejudicial to or against the welfare 
of the League or the game of hockey, he may expel or 
suspend such person or impose on such person a fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars ($2,000.00) in the case of 
an official of a Member Club, or five hundred dollars 
($500.00) in the case of a player ‘or employee, or he may 
order and impose both a suspension and a fine. Should a fine 
not be paid within ten days of imposition the President, in 
addition, may order a suspension. 


NOTE: A player betting or being interested in any pool or 
wager on the outcome of any National Hockey League Cham- 
pionship or Play-Off game, whether or not the player has any 
connection with such game; or, 


A physical attack or other violence upon a League Offictal 
(The President, Secretary-Treasurer and any referee, linesman, 
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scorer, timekeeper, penalty timekeeper or goal judge) at any time; 
will be deemed to come under this sub-section. 


These instances are only given as examples and are not to be 
regarded as the only acts or conduct subjecting the offender to 
the above penalties. 


17. 4. Any official, player or employee of a Member Club 
who gives, makes, ‘issues, authorizes or endorses any state- 
ment having or designed to have, in the opinion of the 
President, an effect prejudicial to the welfare of the League 
or the game of hockey or of a Member Club shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) to 
be imposed by the President. 


17. 5. A player under contract, agreement or reservation 
by a Member Club who, without the written permission of 
such Club, plays with a club of any other league or organ- 
ization may be suspended or expelled at the discretion and 
by the ruling of the President. 


17. 6. A player refusing to accept the terms offered him 
in time to start training on the date fixed by his Club or at 
any time thereafter may be suspended by the Club by 
notification thereof to the President. Within five days there- 
after, such Club shall furnish the President with full in- 
formation concerning the dispute. Thereafter any nego- 
tiations sha!l be with the President, who shall fix the terms 
of the contract between the player and the Club, which 
terms shall be binding on both the player and the Club. 


17. 7. A player who has signed an agreement or contract 
with a Member Club and who refuses to fulfil or carry out 
its provisions may be suspended by the Member Club by 
notification thereof to the President. 


17. 8. A player suspended by a Member Club may apply 
to the President to review such suspension. The President, 
after obtaining such information as he deems sufficient, 
may confirm or revoke the suspension or reduce the period 
thereof. 


17. 9. A player suspended shall not play or participate in 
any game of hockey during the period of his suspension. 
An official or employee suspended shall not exercise any 
duty or function for his Member Club or for any club of a 
league affiliated with the League during the period of his 
suspension. 


96797 O—57—pt. 3——41 
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17. 10. A player or person expelled shall be permanently 
debarred from any connection whatsoever with any club of 
the League, or any club of any league affiliated with the 
League, or any organizations with which the League has 
an agreement respecting rights to services of players. 


17. 11. In. the’case of a suspension or expulsion, or a fine 
in excess of $200, ordered by the President, there shall be 
a right of appeal to the Board of Governors upon written 
request filed with the President within ten days from the 
date of the order of suspension, expulsion or fine. The 
President shall fix the time and place for the hearing of the 
appeal at which the Governors, not directly affected by 
the order, shall review the evidence by which the President 
arrived at his decision, to determine whether in their opinion 
the President reasonably exercised the powers vested in 
him by the Constitution and By-Laws, and shall confirm, 
amend or quash the order made, and confirm or mitigate 
the penalty imposed. The decision of the Governors shall 
be final and conclusive. However, when such suspension, 
expulsion or fine is ordered for betting on a Championship 
or Play-Off game no such right of appeal or review will be 
available. 


17. 12. A printed copy of this Section shall be kept posted 
in each players’ dressing room. 
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SECTION 18 


UNDESIRABLE EMPLOYEES 


18. J. If in the opinion of the President the employment 
of any person by a Member Club would be prejudicial to 
or against the welfare of the League, he may prohibit the 
employment or continuation of employment of such person 
by any Member Club in any capacity whatsoever. 


SECTION 19 


PROTECTION FOR REFEREES AND LEAGUE 
OFFICIALS 


19. 1. Each Member Club shall provide at its rink a 
separate dressing room for the exclusive use of the referee, 
linesmen and other League officials and shall take all steps 
necessary to ensure that no other person, without the 
permission of the referee, gains access to such dressing room, 


19. 2. No official or player of a Member Club shall enter 
such dressing room except with the permission of the 
referee. 


19. 3. Each Member Club shall provide at its rink ade- 
quate police protection for the referee, linesmen and other 
League officials to and from the ice. 


19. 4. Each Member Club shall provide at its rink a 
separate dressing room for the exclusive use of the visiting 
team and its officials. 


It shall also provide in its rink adequate police protection 
for the visiting team, its manager, coach and trainers to 
ensure freedom from physical interference or molestation 
at all times while they are in the rink for the purpose of 
participating in a scheduled game. (Amended Feb. 1955). 


19. 5.A Member Club failing to comply with the pro- 
visions of sub-section (1), (3) or (4) and any official or player 
contravening the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding $1,000.00 to be imposed by the 
President. 


19. 6. The referee shall report any failure to comply with 
or contravention of this Section to the President. 
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SECTION 20 





PROTESTED GAMES 


“DELETED—FEBRUARY 1957” 
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SECTION 21 
STRENGTH OF VISITING TEAMS 


21. 1. Each Member Club shall for Championship games 
at the rinks of other Member Clubs play its strongest avail- 
able team of players under contract. 


21. 2. A Member Club failing to comply with this Section 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) to be imposed at the discretion of the President. 


SECTION 22 


MEDICAL ATTENTION AT HOME GAMES 


22. 1. Each Member Club shall at all home games provide 
for proper medical care and treatment of the players of 
visiting Clubs. Major injuries to a player shall be at the 
charge of his Member Club. 


SECTION 23 


PRESS ACCOMMODATION 


23. 1. Each Member Club shall be responsible for the 
supply of adequate facilities at its rink for the accommo- 
dation of visiting press representatives, including at least 
ten centrally located seats from which all parts of the rink 
are plainly visible, adjacent to telegraph wires and telephonic 
communication with minor officials. 


SECTION 24 


EXHIBITION GAMES 


24. 1. A Member Club shall not play any exhibition games 
of hockey without first obtaining the consent of the 
President. If such exhibition game is to be played in the 
“home territory’’ of another Member Club, its consent 
must also be secured in advance. 


24. 2. No Member Club shall permit any player on its 
Player Lists to take part in any exhibition games not 
approved by the President. 
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SECTION 25 
BONUSES TO PLAYERS 


25. 1. No Member Club, Club Official or representative 
of such Club shall offer, or pay, or agree to pay to any of 
its players any bonus or other reward which would in effect 
be a special inducement to win a game or series of games 
against any particular Club or Clubs. 


25. 2. Any Club of Official violating the provisions of this 
Section shall be liable to a fine of two thousand dollars 
($2,000.00) to be imposed by the President. 


SECTION 26 


SCHEDULE OF CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 


26. J. Not later than May Ist in each year each Member 
Club shall furnish the President with a list of dates avail- 
able at its rink upon which it is prepared to play its home 
games in the ensuing season. The number of such dates to 
be furnished shall be at least ten more than the number of 
home games in its schedule in the ensuing season. 


26. 2. The President shall, as soon as possible thereafter, 
draft and distribute to the Member Clubs a tentative 
Schedule of Championship Games. 


26. 3. The final Schedule of Championship Games shall be 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the League. It shall 
specify the date and place of each game and shall provide 
each Member Club with an equal number of home games 


with each of the other Member Clubs unless otherwise 
agreed. 


26. 4. The date of a scheduled Championship game shall 
not be changed otherwise than by agreement of the parti- 
cipating Clubs and with the consent of the President. 
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SECTION 27 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP AND PLAY-OFF GAMES 


27. 1.The Championship of the League in each playing 
season shall be determined by the playing of the Schedule 
of Championship Gimes. Scoring for a win or a tie game 
shall be by the system adopted by the Governors from 
time to time. 


27. 2. The Governors shall also adopt rules by which the 
standing of the Member Clubs resulting from the playing 
of the Schedule of Championship Games is to be determined. 


27. 3. The Governors shall also formulate such rules and 
make such arrangements as may be necessary for the post- 
schedule Play-Off and Stanley Cup Games. 


27. 4. The schedule of Play-Off and Stanley Cup Games 
shall be arranged by agreement of the contending Clubs in 
such manner as will ensure the completion of three games of 
each series in each seven days after completion of the 
Schedule of Championship Games. 


27. 5. If, for any reason, a contending club in any Play-Off 
or Stanley Cup series is unable to play its normal home 
games on its home ice the first or second game, or both 
first and second of such games, may be played on the home 
ice of any other Member Club with the consent of the 
League, provided always that no deciding game in any 
series may be played on neutral ice. When any such game 
is played by a contending team elsewhere than on its 
“‘thome’”’ ice the building rental shall be 42% per cent of 
the gross gate after deduction of taxes, and out of such 
rental the contending club shall be paid the sum of Two 
Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) for each such game. (Amended 
Sept. 1950). 


27. 6.In the event of disagreement between the con- 
tending Clubs with respect to the playing dates or other 
matters connected with the Play-Off and Stanley Cup 
Games not covered by these By-Laws, or the rules and regu- 
lations or other arrangements made by the Governors, the 
President’s decision shall determine finally the issue. 
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SECTION 28 
PLAY-OFF ELIGIBILITY LIST 


28. i. Each Member Club shall file with the President, on 
or before March 15th in each season, its Play-Off Eligibility 
List which shall consist of not more than twenty-five 
players, exclusive of goalkeepers, on its Reserve List. 


28. 2. Any goalkeeper on the Goalkeepers’ Reserve List 
of the Member Club or, any goalkeeper not on the Goal- 
keepers’, Reserve List of any other Member Club, shall be 
eligible to play for the Member Club in the Play-Off and 
Stanley Cup Games. 


28. 3. A Member Club may amend its Play-Off Eligibility 
List on the day next following the completion of the Sched- 
ule of Championship Games by the removing of any player 
from the List or by adding: 

(a) Any professional player who was on the Member 
Club’s Reserve List on March 15th, or: 

(b) Any amateur player who is turned professional 
and whose name is placed on the Reserve List 
of the Member Club; 

The President shall verify and certify the names of the 
players eligible to play for each Member Club in the Play- 
Off and Stanley Cup games, and no further change will 
be permitted. 

The lists of eligible players shall be released for publication 
by the President only. (Amended Mar. 1951.) 


SECTION 29 
GATE RECEIPTS 


29. 1. A statement of all gate receipts for each Champion- 
ship game, certified by a duly authorized officer of the 
Member Club shall be mailed to the President the day after 
the playing of such Championship game. 


29. 2.A statement of all gate receipts for each Play-off 
game, certified by a duly authorized officer of the Member 
Club, together with a cheque for the League’s share of the 
receipts shall be sent to the President promptly after each 
such Play-off game. 


SECTION 30 


FINES 


30. J. All fines imposed under the provisions of these By- 
Laws shall be payable to the League and shall form part of 
the League funds, unless otherwise specially provided. 
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SECTION 31 
HOLIDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


31. J. Whenever under the provisions of these By-Laws 
—other than Section 20—‘‘Protested Games’’—a particular 
act or thing is required to be done on or before a designated 
date, if such date falls on a Sunday or on a legal holiday 
the next following business day shall be substituted. 


SECTION 32 


GENERAL 


32. 1. Whenever these By-Laws do not contain any pro- 
vision for enforcing or maintaining any right or claim by 
one Member Club against another or for deciding any 
dispute or controversy between Member Clubs, the decision 
of the Governors not inconsistent with the provisions of 
these By-Laws shall determine the issue and be put into 
effect. 


32. 2. Should the President determine that a Member 
Club or any official, manager, coach, player or employee 
of a Member Club has violated any of these By-Laws for 
the violation of which no penalty has been provided, he 
may impose a fine which, in the case of a Member Club, 
shall not exceed $2,000.00 or, in the case of an official, 
manager, coach, player or employee, shall not exceed 
$1,000.00. 


SECTION 33 


INTERPRETATION 


33. J. In these By-Laws, words in the singular shall in- 
clude the plural and words in the plural shall include the 
singular unless the context requires otherwise. 
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SCHEDULE OF LEAGUE TROPHIES 





1. THE STANLEY CUP 


This trophy is emblematic of the World’s Professional 
Hockey Championship and is presented by the President 
at a time and place designated by the winning Club. 


The Cup was presented by Lord Stanley of Preston, 
Governor General of Canada, in 1893. It was originally a 
challenge trophy for amateur competition and became the 
first ranking trophy for professional competition in 1907. 
ane Stanley Cup final in 1914 was the first hockey ‘‘World’s 

eries. 


2. THE PRINCE OF WALES TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to the team finishing in 
first place at the conclusion of the Schedule of Champion- 
ship Games, thereby winning the National Hockey League 
Championship. 


The trophy was presented to the League by His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, in 1924. 


3. THE O'BRIEN TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to the runner-up for the 
World’s Championship. 


It was donated originally to the National Hockey Asso- 
ciation by Senator M.J. O’Brien in 1909 and since the 
dissolution of that organization it has continued as a 
National Hockey League trophy. 


This trophy has now been retired from competition and 
returned to the representatives of the donor. 


4. THE DR. DAVID A. HART TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to “the player adjudged 
to be most valuable to his team.” 


The trophy was presented to the League in 1923 by 
Dr. David A. Hart. 
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5. THE LADY BYNG TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to “‘the player adjudged 
to have exhibited the best type of sportsmanship and 
gentlemanly conduct combined with a high standard of 
playing ability during the season.” 


The trophy was presented to the League in 1924 by Lady 
Byng, wife of the then Governor General of Canada. 


6. THE GEORGES VEZINA TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to “the goalkeeper playing 
the greatest number of games for the team having the least 
number of goals scored against it during the Championship 
Schedule.” 


The trophy was presented to the League in 1927 by 
Club de Hockey Canadien Inc. in memory of its famous 
goalkeeper, Georges Vezina. 


7. THE CALDER MEMORIAL TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to ‘‘the player selected as 
the most proficient in his first year of competition in the 
National Hockey League.”’ 


The trophy was provided by the League in 1943 in memory 
of the late Frank Calder, President of the National Hockey 
League, 1917-1943. 


8. THE ART ROSS TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to “the player who scores 
the most points in the regular Schedule of Championship 
Games.” 


The trophy was presented to the League in 1948 by 
Arthur H. Ross. 


9. THE JAMES NORRIS MEMORIAL TROPHY 


This trophy is awarded annually to “the regular defense 
player who, throughout the season, demonstrates the 
greatest all-round ability in that position.”’ 


This trophy was presented to the League in 1953 by the 
sons and daughters of the late James Norris. 
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APPENDIX |! 


STANDARD PLAYER’S 
CONTRACT 


(Not reproduced) 
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APPENDIX I! 


TRY-OUT AGREEMENT “A” 


(Form “an 
DR iccsscanceemaetiiaiemcthdtiaa aati tases: 
MEMORANDUM 
OF AGREEMENT 
I = a6 en eee ae a 
hereinafter called the ‘‘Player”’ 
onse and oe 


hereinafter called the ‘“‘Club” 
In consideration of the agreement by the Club to pay the expenses (including hotel room, 


Ore eeeeeeeesreceeeeeeees tes eres seeeesseueweseseeeere ees seseseed Seeees UPON EE EEES ED CeeeeserecsseHeeceeente 


(Place of residence or other base of Player) 


and return, the Player agrees to present himself, when called upon to do so, at the Club’s 
training camp for the purpose of demonstrating, to the best of his ability, his qualifications 
as a hockey player; and further agrees that if such qualifications, in the opinion of the 
Club, justify the Club in offering him a contract as a professional hockey player, he will 
sign such contract on terms to be mutually agreed upon: 


And the Player further agrees that in case of refusal or failure on his part to attend the 
training camp and try-out as agreed, the Club shall have the right to request the suspen- 
sion of the Player by all professional and amateur organizations until the Player has 
carried out this Try-out Agreement. 


The Player also agrees that the Club shall have the right to transfer this agreement and 


the rights created by it to any other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees that 
he will report and try out with such transferee club on the basis set out in this Agreement. 


WITNEss: PLAYER 
ee rere ears 
WITNESS: COCCCO OEE EHH HOH eee ten et eneeeeetees: seeeeeseesseesceocoeoocs CL = 
a he 5 PO. ccisnsumscaceias aan 
FOR PLAYER ONLY 


eee 0 PR. 


PLACE OF BIRTG..............-.00000000008 


TI Monts. YEAR. 
HBIGBT................ ... WEIGHT 
POSITION.................. : SHoorTs , Form “an 
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APPENDIX I1! 


OPTION AGREEMENT “B” 


(Form a 
MEMORANDUM DATR crescsiscncdi beh dbiksee tide 
OF AGREEMENT 
Rn i aan ee snceveevenhie Gh GbtES TLE 
hereinafter called the ‘‘Player"’ 
— and — 
siiteiiabeicabdesii ara 

In consideration of the sum Off.......0.............0cccccceeeeseeees  e Dollars 
($ ) which the Player acknowledges he has received from the Club, the Player 


hereby grants to the Club an exclusive option on his services as a professional hockey 
player. The Player further agrees that he will present himself at the Club's training camp, 
at the Club’s expense (including hotel room, meals and railroad fare), when requested to 
do so, for the purpose of demonstrating his skill and ability as a hockey player, and that 
he will, on request of the Club, sign a Standard Player's Contract (professional) on terms 
to be mutually agreed upon. 


And it is further agreed that the option hereby granted is a continuing option exercisable 
by the Club so long as the Club is prepared to tender and does tender to the Player, upon 
demand in writing being made by him at any time when he is eligible and available to 
play, a Standard Player's Contract at a rate of salary equal to the fair average salary of 
the League in which the Club is a member. 


And it is further agreed that if the Club defaults in the performance of any of its obliga- 
tions under this Agreement the Player may notify the Club in writing the particulars of 
such default. Should the Club not make good such default within fifteen days from the 
receipt of such notice all rights hereby created shall thereafter cease and determine. 


The Player agrees that the Club shall have the right to transfer this agreement and the 
rights created by it to any other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees that he 
will carry out the terms of this Agreement on the same basis as if it had been made with 
the transferee club. 


sestesettovrtncnies pat Le gas a 
"ADDRESS 
~ City eee PROVINCE or STATE — 
WITNESS: Comm 
daca 


FOR PLAYER ONLY 


PLACE OF BIRTH.......... bite tek b oe Laie ee 


i ccintscocnceel I cil aii taal AR, oosciccsse 
HBIGAT.............. .WRIGHT..........:.... 
POSITION........ es: — EER 


(RorL) Form “B” 
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APPENDIX IV 


OPTION AGREEMENT “C” 


(Form “C”) 


oe ee ee ae, ee ee 

MEMORANDUM 

OF AGREEMENT 

Ee scsnaccacat eet tera eta aacaaralacorta rae: 
hereinafter called the “Player” 
— and — 

nee ee ae 
Ses mms ai i I iis cscccsasseceacscinscin sie ahenavinadelepveneitaainhieuiaialialiotiadadids Dollars 
($ ) which the Player acknowledges he has received from the Club, the Player 


covenagts and agrees with the Club that he will, upon request of the Club made within one 
year from the date hereof, sign a contract with the Club to serve the Club as a hockey 
player for a period of .... year(s), subject to the terms and conditions set out 
in the Standard Player’s Contract (a copy of which has been shown to and examined by 
the Player), and for the following remuneration payable to the Player by the Club: 


isa elihasaeag Dollars ($ ) 
payable forthwith upon the signing of a 
Standard Player’s Contract, 


st GOES, cont (gage hendibianiattbiintcecnntinctiesccenstuiaiasiiliadlas Dollars ($ ) 
per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club ‘in the 
Pacific Coast Hockey League, 


per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
United States Hockey League, 


aml GI | ies en sar eiaadinhinceae cecal .Dollars ($ ) 
per hockey seasén if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
American Hockey League, 


per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
National Hockey League. 


ALL such payments, I I ii cisisiscsihitcneccescnarteasdeenicbeinememuicaadeaiata ae iaeel 
payable for signing the contract, shall be pro rated according to the proportion of the 
hockey season for which the Player is employed in each of such Leagues. 


The Player further agrees that he will present himself at the Club's training camp at the 
Club’s expense (hotel, meals and railway fare) whenever requested to do so by the Club 
during the currency of this Agreement, or extension thereof, for the purpose of demon- 
strating his skill and ability as a hockey player. 


During the currency of this Agreement or extension thereof, the Player covenants and 


agrees that he will play hockey only for such hockey team as may be designated by the 
Club. 


(FRONT) (TURN OVER) 
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APPENDIX IV (Continued) 


OPTION AGREEMENT “C”’ (continued) 


It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, exchange, assign or other- 
wise transfer this contract and the rights to the Player’s services to any. professional 
hockey Club, and the Player agrees to accept and be bound by such sale, exchange, assign- 
ment or transfer, and to faithfully perform and carry out the terms of the Agreement 
with the same force and effect as if it had been entered into by the Player and the assignee 
club. 


This Agreement may be extended for further periods of one year each upon payment to 
the Player by the Club before the expiration of this Agreement or any extension thereof 


Che eum Ol.....cshuicks. oe -beinn-enitenmud PE ) for each such 
extension. 
ae SD..shienai day of.......... ood eet 
ai sprees 
“Crry——~*éi ROWING OR STATED 
Witness: “Gan 
PEz.... 


FOR PLAYER ONLY 


Name IN FULL.......... ehbssicstbiciaanaaneieciiaa a eT 


Paes OP To saicsisiesasiscicscicccsescncee ; 


i cscs MONTa.... on 
HEIGHT |), ee 
Posi!TION.... 5 A iastss oveusnee 
(RorL) Form “C” 


(BACK) 
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APPENDIX V 


(Read instructions for completion and registration on reverse side.) 


STANDARD ASSIGNMENT AGREEMENT 


Che eee 





amateur or professional, to or by a club. 
This Agreement made and entered into this...............day of... . ‘lasts siecle eeeaiaa 
(Corporate name of the Company, Club or Association) PARTY OF THE FIRST PART 
and: 


(Corporate name of the Company, Club or Association) PARTY OF THE SECOND PART 


WITNESSETH: The party of the First Part hereby assigns to the Party of the Second Part 
its rights to services of 


Praren(s) 


, : R” ‘ on8 ‘ 
ei (ie ea Porn te tig me nd ein 


Strike out inappropriate parts 


WAIVER CERTIFICATE: 
The transferor hereby certifies: (strike out (1) or (2) below) 


(1) The Player(s)is a(n) mor player for whom League waivers are not required. 


(2) The Player(s) has been waived out of the and has not played in three (3) 
League or Play-off games since the waivers were obtained. 


In Wrrness WHerzor the parties hereto have subscribed through our respective Presidents 
or authorized agents, witnessed on the date set out above. 


Wirnmss (Party of the First Part) 
Sse ticsadiibes By... ccm a adlhen 
WITngss (Party of the Second Part) 


96797 O—57—pt. 342 
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APPENDIX VI 


NOTICE TO PLAYERS OF RELEASE OR TRANSFER 


(STANDARD FORM) 





To Mr..... 


You are hereby notified as follows: 
1. That you are unconditionally released. 
2: That your contract has been assigned to the... 


i eincninvinsnehniemnnanientimnniiniiaianionicemecinincnieiminaml 
(a) Without right of recall. (B) With right of recall. 


(Cross out parts not applicable. In case of optional agreement, specify all conditions affecting 
player.) 


President. 


Copy must be delivered to player; also forwarded to President of League 
and the CENTRAL REGISTRY. 
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APPENDIX VII 


LOAN AGREEMENT 


Uniform Agreement for Loan of Players Services to or by Club 





This agreement, made and entered into this 
day of......... ss Daan gece sc aceagale 


BETWEEN: 
" Party of the First Pact 
— 
iat ea i dake waa 
Witnesseth: The Party of the First Part hereby loans to the Party of the Second 


Part the servites of Player........... 

upon the following conditions :— 
(a) Subject to immediate recall ; 
(b) For a period of....... ..... cee .days from the date hereof; 
(c) Special terms (salary, etc.): 


(STRIKE OUT INAPPROPRIATE CLAUSES) 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have, by their duly authorized agents, subscribed 
hereunder 


WITNESS: 


CLUB (Party of the First Part) 
By 
(Signature) 
CLUB (Party of the Second Pari) 
cc iiciail iii s By 


(Signature) 


‘The Corporate same of the Company, Club or Association of each party should be written in the first paragraph 
and should be signed by an authorized officer of each Party at the bottom. 


NEW AGREEMENT SHOULD BE MADE FOR EACH LOAN PERIOD 
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APPENDIX VIII 


APPLICATION TO BE PLACED ON 
VOLUNTARILY RETIRED LIST 


To Tue Presipenrt, 


Dear Sir: 
I desire to retire from professional hockey and I request that my name 


be placed on the Voluntarily Retired List under the provisions of the League 
By-Laws. 


witness SIGNATURE OF PLATER 


To Tue Leacuge Present: 


Approval is granted for placing this player’s name on the Voluntarily 
Retired List. 


PER.... 
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SCHEDULE OF AFFILIATIONS OF MINOR LEAGUE CLUBS 
AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


The American Hockey League is composed of the following member clubs with 
affiliations as indicated: 


Buffalo Hockey Club, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of some of the players on its team and has 
an informal working agreement for the loaning of other players from Chicago 
Blackhawks of the National Hockey League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Cleveland Hockey Club, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of practically all of the players on its team 
but from time to time does arrange for the loan of players from other clubs. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Hershey Estates, Inc., Hershey, Pa. 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation having very extensive and 
widely varied interests in the city of Hershey, Pa. This corporation is the 
operating medium of the trustees of the Hershey Estates. 

It owns the rights to the services of most of the players on its team and for 
many years has had an informal working agreement for the loaning of other 
players from Boston Bruins of the National Hockey League. 

Rhode Island Auditorium, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Providence, 
R. I., whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of some of the players on its team and has an 
informal working agreement for the loaning of other players from New York 
Rangers of the National Hockey League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Monroe Hockey Club, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Rochester Americans Hockey Club is owned and operated by a corporation 
in the city of Rochester, N. Y., whose shares are held in the following proportions : 


Percent 
Citizens of Rochester community__.--____-__-_-_- anaes ckacanemcdhaltaiateeaeocads 45 
TES NEE CUMIN, CIE co vn on wdc ser pce aes armenian cee 27% 
CRBGwen Breon OC, BAG. oe eee See epee nsenae ete are te ee mace aeneteoae 27% 


This club has only been in operation for one season and is almost wholly 
dependent on the Toronto Maple Leafs and Montreal Canadians for its playing 
strength. 

The purpose of the composite ownership is to provide both talent and adminis- 
trative know-how in the early stages, and the ultimate objective is to provide 
local ownership. 


Springfield Hockey Association, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Springfield, 
Mass., whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of most of the players on its team but from 
time to time does arrange for the loan of players from other clubs. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Recapitulation 
Clubs owned or controlled by— 
Major league clube... 22.06 2atlsy 60820 2 ea 30 bures Jog 4a ri 
Be ee a ee 5 


1In a very limited way. 


Nore.—There are several inoperative franchises outstanding in this league 
at the present time which do not influence the pattern of the operation of hockey 
in any material manner or extent. 
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WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


The Western Hockey League is composed of the following member clubs with 
affiliations as indicated: 


Brandon Regals Hockey Club Ltd., Brandon, Manitoba 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Brandon, 
Manitoba, whose shareholders are residents of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to 
which city the operations of the club (in part, at least) are being moved for 
next season. 

It owns the rights to the services of approximately half of the players on its 
team and has an informal working agreement for the loaning of players from 
New York Rangers of the National Hockey League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Calgary Exhibition & Stampede Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Calgary, Al- 
berta, whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of approximately half of the players on its 
team and has an informal working agreement for the loaning of players from 
Chicago Blackhawks of the National Hockey League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Edmonton Evhibition Association Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 


This club iis owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Edmonton, 
Alberta, whose shareholders are residents of that community. 

It has a working agreement for the loaning of players from Detroit Red 
Wings of the National Hockey League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


New Westminster Hockey Club Ltd., New Westminster, B. C. 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of New West- 
minster, British Columbia, whose shareholders are local residents of that 
community. 

It owns the rights to the services of approximately half of the players on its 
team and has informal agreements for the loaning of players from clubs of 
other leagues. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Seattle Hockey Club Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Seattle, Wash., 
whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of some of the players on its team and it 
has informal agreements for the loaning of players from clubs of other leagues. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Vancouver Ventures Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Vancouver, 
B. C., whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

It owns the rights to the services of approximately half of the players on its 
team and has informal working agreements for the loaning of players from 
clubs of other leagues—principally New York Rangers of the National Hockey 
League. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Victoria Hockey Club Ltd., Victoria, British Columbia 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Victoria, 
British Columbia, whose shareholders are residents of that community. This 
corporation is presently in the process of dissolution and the players whose 
services belong to it are presently being held temporarily in the name of the 
President of the Western Hockey League. 

It had informal working agreements for the loaning of players from clubs 
of other leagues—principally Boston Bruins of the National Hockey League. 

It was not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Winnipeg Hockey Club Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 
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It owns the rights to the services of some of its players but relies principally 
upon an agreement with Toronte Maple Leafs and Montreal Canadiens of the 
National Hockey League for the remainder of its playing strength. 

It is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Recapitulation (Western Hockey League) 


Clubs owned or controlled by— 
Dindng) ene: GIONG sins oot tab hetineien ener meneh cmt ente att ed-teret Nil 
ORT IONS forrest ho eins) te enthnetenbermeetnonn4 8 


QUEBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE 


The Quebec Hockey League is composed of the following member clubs with 
affiliations as indicated: 


Le Club de Chiceutimi Sr. Ltee, Chicoutimi, Province of Quebec 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Chicoutimi, 
Province of Quebec, whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

The club owns the rights to the services of some of the players of its team 
and has informal working agreements for loaning players from ¢lubs of other 
leagues. 

This club is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Quebec Aces, Inc., Quebec, Province of Quebec 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Quebec, 
Province of Quebec, whose shareholders are local residents of that community. 

The club owns the rights to the services of approximately half of the players 
on its team, and it has informal working agreements for loaning players from 
clubs of other leagues—principally Boston Bruins of the National Hockey 
League. 

This club is not owned or controlled by any other club. 
Royal Hockey Club, Inc., Montreal, Province of Quebec 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Montreal, 
Province of Quebec. All the shares are owned by Canadian Arena Co., Limited, 
which is also the parent company of Le Club de Hockey Canadien, Inc., which 
operates in the National Hockey League. 

The club is the successor to an amateur club of the same name and when this 
league turned professional the club simply carried on its profession operations 
through the same corporate structure. While not owned by Le Club de Hockey 
Canadien, Inc., it is completely subject to its management and control by direc- 
tion of the parent corporation. 

This club is not owned by any other club, but it is controlled by Le Club de 
Hockey Oanadien, Inc., a member of the National Hockey League. 


Shawinigan Falls Hockey Club, Inc., Shawinigan Falls, Province of Quebec 


This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Shawinigan 
Falls, Province of Quebec, whose shareholders are residents of that community. 

The club owns the rights to the services of a few of the players on its team 
but is largely dependent for its playing strength on informal working agree- 
ments with member clubs of other league—principally Montreal Canadiens of 
the National Hockey League. 

This club is not owned by any other club, but by reason of its close affiliation 
with the Montreal Canadiens it is for practical purposes subject to its control. 


Le Club de Hockey Professional des Trois Riviéres, Inc., Three Rivers, Province 
of Quebec 

This club is owned and operated by a corporation in the city of Three Rivers, 
Province of Quebec, and its shareholders are residents of that community. 

The club owns the rights to the services of some of the players on its team 
and has informal working agreements for the loaning of players from member 
clubs of other leagues which have players available. 

This club is not owned or controlled by any other club. 


Recapitulation 

Clubs owned or controlled by— 
Major-league clubs__ 
Independent clubs 


eS) 
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TABLE OF NUMBER OF PLAYERS AND BASIC SALARIES FOR ALL CLUBS IN ORGANIZED 
PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY 


Notre 1. The following data is based on the number of players permitted in an 
individual game by the playing rules of each league, and the salaries are basic 
salaries for the regular season without bonuses or incentive payments of any 
kind. 

2. The total salaries set out per club are limited to the number of players 
permitted by the playing rules in an individual game and take no account of addi- 
tional players carried to take care of injuries, illness, and standby. It does not 
take account of situations involving the sharing of salaries between affiliated 
clubs. 

National Hockey League, 1956-57 


Clubs | Number of | Total basic Average Median 
| players salaries salary | salary 
| | 
A:% 18 | $161, 250 | $8, 960 | $8, 500 
Buse? “ » 18 | 151, 500 8, 420 | 8, 250 
Coe 18 | 180, 750 | 10, 040 | 9, 000 
D | 18 | 192, 000 | 10, 670 | 11, 500 
E. 18 | 155, 000 8, 640 9, 000 
F. 18 | 152, 000 8, 440 | 8, 500 
| | 

Composite | 992, 500 | 9, 194 9, 000 


American Hockey League 


Clubs Number of | Total basic Average | Median 

players salaries salary salary 
A 15 $68, 950 $4, 507 $4, 500 
B 15 | 57, 450 3, 830 | 4, 000 
Cc 15 73, 000 4, 867 5, 000 
D 15 | 74, 300 | 4, 955 4, 600 
E.. 15 | 69, 250 4,617 4, 750 
F . 15 60, 300 4, 020 4,000 
Composite - 403, 250 4, 481 4, 500 


Western Hockey League, 1956-57 


Clubs Number of Total basic Average Median 

players salaries salary salary 
g.: 15 | $63, 250 $4, 217 $4, 000 
B_. | 15 65, 750 4, 383 4, 500 
Os%. | 15 | 64, 650 | 4, 310 4, 250 
D piwid 15 | 63, 550 4, 237 4, 100 
Ban ae ‘ ; 15 64, 900 | 4, 327 3, 900 
i. ‘ 4 15 60, 550 4, 037 4, 000 
G.. 15 58, 750 | 3,917 | 3, 900 
H. ‘ 15 60, 500 4, 033 4, 000 
Composite _ . 501, 900 | 4, 183 4, 000 

Quebec Hockey League 

Clubs Number of Total basic Average Median 

players salaries salary salary 
As 15 $47, 300 $3, 153 $3, 000 
s. 15 60, 000 | 4,000 | 4, 000 
C. 15 61, 750 4,117 3, 500 
D 15 54, 350 3, 623 3, 500 
E.. 15 55, 350 3, 690 3, 500 


Composite - 278, 750 3, 717 3, 600 


Nati 
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CODE IDENTIFICATIONS FOR THE TABLE OF SALARIES 


mal Hockey League: 
A—Boston 
B—Chicago 

C— Detroit 

I)— Montreal 
E—New York 
F—Toronto 


American Hockey League: 


A—Buffalo 
B—Cleveland 


C—Hershey 


D—Rhode Island (Providence) 
F}—Monroe Hockey Club (Rochester) 


F—Springfield 


June 13, 1957. 


Western Hockey League: 


A—Brandon 
B—Calgary 
C—Edmonton 
D—New Westminster 
E—Seattle 
F—Vancouver 
G—Victoria 
H—Winnipeg 


Quebec Hockey League: 


A—Chicoutimi 
B-—Quebee 
C—Royals 
D—Shawinigan Falls 
E—tThree Rivers 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Reserve list of May 1, 1957 


Please check very carefully and advise immediately any errors or omissions 


BOSTON PROFESSIONAL 


Boston : 


Chic 


Armstrong, Robert 
Beckett, Robert 
Bionda, Jack 

Boivin, Leo J. 

Boone, Carl (Buddy) 
Bulloch, Nelson 
Caffery, John 
Chevrefils, Real 
Flaman, Ferdinand 
Gamble, Richard 
Gardner, Oalvin 
Heinrich, Lionel 
Hillman, Floyd 
Kilburn, David C. 
Labine, Leo Gerald 
Leach, Lawrence 
Mackell, David Fleming 
McKenney, Donald H. 
Mohns, Douglas 
Nicholson, Allan 


HOCKEY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Boston—Continued 


O’Ree, William 
Peirson, John 
Regan, Larry 
Stanley, Allan 
Stasiuk, Victor 
Toppazzini, Gerald 
Wilson, Gordon 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Dufour, Claude 
Sawchuk, Terrance 
Simmons, Donald 


Negotiation list: 


Hodgkinson, Kenneth, 
Wingham, Ontario 

Hospidor, Edward 
Temiskaming, Quebec 

Schwartz, Elmer, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth, Minn. 


CHICAGO BLACKHAWK HOCKEY TEAM, INC, 


ago: 

Armstrong, Norman 
Barkley, Douglas 
Ciesla, Henry 
Cushenan, Ian 
Hergesheimer, Walter 
Ingram, Ronald 
Kachur, Edward 
Kennedy, Forbes 
Lalande, Hector 
Litzenberger, Edward 
Marcetta, Milan 
Martin, Francis W. 
McIntyre, John A. 
Mickoski, Nick 
Mortson, Angus 
Nesterenko, Bric 


Chicago—Continued 


Pilote, Pierre 
Preston, William R. 
Sandford, Edward 
Skov, Glen F. 
Tabobondung, Leslie 
Vasko, Elmer 
Ward, Donald 
Watson, Harold 
Wharram, Kenneth 
Wilson, John EF. 
Wilson, Lawrence 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Lumley, Harry 
Rollins, Elwin I. 
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Detroit: 
Anderson, Dale 
Arbour, Alger 
Bailey, Robert 
Bucyk, John 
Burton, Cumming 8. 
Dea, William F. 
Delvecchio, Alex P. 
Dineen, William 
Ferguson, Lorne 
Fielder, Guyle 
xodfrey, Warren 
Hillman, Larry 
Holmes, Charles F. 
Howe, Gordon 
Kelly, Leonard P. 


Kinasewich, Raymond 
Lindsay, Robert B. T. 


Lunde, Leonard 
McCarthy, Thomas 
McCreary, William 
McNeill, William R. 


DETROIT HOCKEY CLUB, INC. 


Detroit—Continued 


Olson, Dennis 
Pavelich, Martin 
Poile, Donald 
Pronovost, Joseph 
Prystai, Metro 
Reibel, Earl 
Roggeveen, Francis 
Strate, Gordon 
Ullman, Norman 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Boisvert, Gilles 
Hall, Glenn H. 
Riggin, Dennis 
Negotiation list: 
Hayes, Peter, Buckingham, Quebec 
Klinck, Wayne, Denver, Colo. 
Koneczy, Chester, North Bay, On- 
tario 
Monroe, Douglas, Winnipeg, Mani 
toba 


LE CLUB DE HOCKEY CANADIEN, INC. 


Canadiens: 
Beliveau, Jean 
Broden, Connell 
Cressman, Glen 
Curry, Floyd James 
Dumouchel, Richard 
Geoffrion, Bernard 
Goyette, Philippe 
Hanna, John 
Harvey, Douglas 
Hoekstra, Cecil 
Horvath, Bronco 
Johnson, Thomas C. 
Langlois, Albert 
Lagace, Michel 
Marshall, Donald 
Masnick, Paul 
McDonald, Alvin 
Moore, Richard W. 
Mosdell, Kenneth 


Olmstead, Bert Murray 


Pronovost, Andre 
Provost, Claude 


Rangers: 
Bathgate, Andrew J. 
Cahan, Lawrence 
Cline, Bruce 
Colwill, Leslie 
Creighton, David 
Cyr, Raymond 


Canadiens—Continued 
Richard, Henri 
Richard, Maurice 
Smrke, Stanley 
St. Laurent, Dollard 
Talbot, Jean Guy 
Turner, Robert C. 
Wilson, Gerald 
Woit, Benedict 


yoalkeepers reserve list: 
Hodge, Charles 
McNeil, Gerard G. 
Plante, Jacques 
Negotiation list: 
McLeod, Donald Lorne, 
British Columbia. 
Speck, Leonard, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario 
Thibadeau, Andre, Sorel, Quebec. 
Kowalchuk, John, Fort William, 
Ontario. 


Vernon, 


NEW YORK RANGERS, INC, 


Rangers—Continued 


Evans, William John 
Foley, Gerald J. 
Fontinato, Louis 
Gadsby, William 
Gendron, Jean Guy 
Hebenton, Andrew 
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NEW 


Rangers—Continued 
Henry, Camille 
Howell, Harry 
Johnson, Norman 
Lewicki, Daniel 
MacDonald, Parker 
McLeod, Robert J. 
Murphy, Ronald R. 
Popein, Lawrence 
Prentice, Dean §. 
Redahl, Gordon 
Sullivan, George 
Toppazzini, Zellio 


Toronto: 


Aldcorn, Gary 
Armstrong, George E. 
Balfour, Earl 

Baun, Bob 

Bolton, Hugh E. 
Boyer, Walter 
Collins, Gary 

Cullen, Brian 


Cullen, Charles (Barry) 


Duff, Richard 
Hannigan, Gordon 
Hannigan, Patrick 
Harris, William 
Horton, Myles 
Hurst, Ronald 
James, Edwin Gerry 
Kennedy, Theodore 
Kennedy, William 
MacNeil, Allister 
Migay, Rudolph J. 
Morrison, James 


Boston: 
Belliveau, Reginald ” 
Bodnar, August 
Cowan, Gordon ? 
Henderson, John D.” 


Henry, Samuel James” 


Laycoe, Harold 

Robertson, James?” 

Strasser, Paul’ 
Chicago: 

Abel, Sidney G. 

Gee, George’ 

Horeck, Peter? 
Detroit : 

Gatherum, David * 

Goldham, Robert J. 

Hannigan, Raymond 


2 Reinstated. 


YORK RANGERS, INC.—continued 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Bower, John 
-aille, Marcel 
Worsley, Lorne 


Negotiation list: 
Graham, William, Guelph, Ontario 
Howell, Ronald, Hamilton, Ontario 
Chamberlain, Robert, Kingston, 
Ontario 


MAPLE LEAF GARDENS, LTD. 


Toronto—Continued 
Nykoluk, Mike 
Price, Noel 
Pulford, Robert 
Reaume, Marc 
Reid, David 
Sloan, Martin Aloysius 
Smith, Sidney 
Stewart, Ronald G. 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Broderick, Leonard 
Chadwick, Edwin 
McNamara, Gerald 
Negotiation list: 
Girard, Kenneth, Toronto, Ontario 
Johnson, Robert L., Minneapolis. 
Minn. 
Mahovlich, Frank, Toronto, Ontario 
Maniago, Cesare, Trail, British Co- 
lumbia 


Voluntarily retired list 


Detroit—Continued 
Jablonski, Gregory * 
Rawlyk, Robert ° 

Canadiens: 

Bouchard, Leon? 
Cox, John Howard? 
Conacher, James 
Fryday, Robert * 
Harmon, Glen 

King, Frank * 

Lach, Elmer 
Mackay, Brian’ 
MacKay, Calum 
Manastersky, Tom?” 
Martan, John’ 
Ronty, Paul 
Swartzack, Edmund 
Thorndycraft, Barry 
Thornson, Leonard ” 
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Kangers: 


Adam, Douglas * Reise, Leo’ 


Buller, Hyman '* 
Conway, Kevin D.’ 
Crew, Raymond ” 


Dickenson, John Herbert 


Gordichuk, David * 
Howe, Victor? 
Laprade, Edgar ’* 
MacKintosh, Ian’? 
Martin, Clare * 
Melanchuk, Clarence’ 
Rayner, Claude E.’ 


Robertson, George” 
Ross, James 
Smith, Donald Arthur * 


Toronto: 
Gariepy, Raymond ” 
Harvey, Howard 
Klukay, Joseph ” 
Meeker, Howard 
Timgren, Raymond 
Whyte, George Alex’ 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Reserve List of May 1, 1957 
Please check very carefully and advise immediately any errors or omissions 


BUFFALO HOCKEY CLUB INC. 





Buffalo: 
Babando, Peter Joseph 
Bettio, Silvio 
Blaine, Garry 
Blair, Charles 
Blair, George 
Conacher, Charles W. 
Cossette, Jean Marie 
Dzurko, Victor 
Farelli, James 
Finney, Joseph 8S. 
Fogolin, Lidio (Lee) 
Hassard, Robert 
Houghton, Millard 
Hucul, Alexander 
Hueul, Frederick 
Jankowski, Louis 
Maxwell, William 


1 


Cleveland : 
Barlow, Robert 
Bourassa, Bertrand 
Buchanan, Michael 
Elik, Boris 
Glover, Fred 
Glover, Howard’ 
Goegan, Peter 
Gordon, John 
Graham, Ross 
Hayden, Kenneth 
Hogan, Donald 
Kraftcheck, Stephen 


1 Suspended. 
* Reinstated. 


suffalo—Continued 
Mickelson, Glen 
Plouffe, Marcel 
chneider, Anthony 
clisizzi, Enio 
Skov, Elmer 
Sleaver, John 
Sullivan, Frank 


Ss 
Ss 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Bassen, Henry 
Edwards, Marvin 

Negotiation list: 
Bendo, Louis, Stratford, Ontario 
Ikola, Williard, Eveleth, Minn. 
McLean, Donald, Sault Ste. Marie, 

Ontario. 


CLEVELAND ARENA, INC. 


Cleveland—Continued 
McLellan, Daniel John 
McQueen, Edward 
Milne, Frank 
Moore, James A. 
Mortson, Cleland 
Needham, William 
Poliziani, Daniel 
Sharp, Garry 
Shvetz, William 
Stearns, Calvin E. 
Stratton, Arthur 
Vejprava, Gordon 





Hershey : 
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CLEVELAND ARENA, INC.—continued 


Goalkeepers reserve list : Negotiation list: 
Albani, John Elik, Mike, Toronto, Ontario 
Head, Donald Fuller, Robert, Falconbridge, On- 
Marcotte, Jacques tario. 


©’Connor, Edward P., Oshawa, On- 
tario. 


HERSHEY ESTATES, INC. 


Hershey—Continued 


Back, Warren Smith, Kenneth 
Blackburn, Donald Solinger, Robert 
Davis, Lorne Tessier, Orval 
Dewsbury, Albert Whitney, Arnott A. 


Duff, Leslie 


Zeidel, Lawrence 
Fisher, Duncan 


Gagnon, Jacques Goalkeepers reserve list : 
Hollingworth, Gordon Baird, William 
Kullman, Arnold Edwin Mayer, Gilles 


Marshall, Willmott C. 


Negotiation list: 
Mathers, Frank 


O’Brien, Ellard John Brady, Paul - . 

> er Smith Falls, Ontario 
Panagabko, Edwin aie Charles 
Panagabko, Rudolph Stuart, Charles 

Picard, Jean Mare St. Catharines, Ontario 
Price, John R. Williams, Robert 
Ranieri, George Hamilton, Ontario 


PENNSYLVANIA PROMOTIONS, INC. 


Pittsburgh : Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Farnfield, Ronald Campbell, Donald 
Maxwell, Wallace 
Rendall, John 

PROVIDENCE HOCKEY CLUB 


Providence : Providence—Continued 
Bartlett, James Mitchell, Lawson 
Bedard, Camille Pepin, Rene 
Bodman, Alan Primeau, Robert R. 
Branigan, Andrew Robertson, Robert 
Buda, Stanley Ross, Raymond 
Davies, Kenneth Therrien. Henry 
Dobbyn, William Goalkeepers reserve list : 
Folk, William B soe: eile 
Guidolin, Aldo ennett, Harvey 
Ingarfield. Earl Dechene, Lucien 
lerwin Ivan Mikulan, Ray 


Johnson, Barl O. 
Johnson, William Odd 


Kabel, Robert G. Flin Flon, Manitoba 
Larivee, Paul Andre Toppazzini, Theodore, 
Mascotto, Dino Copper Cliff, Ontario 
McAleese, Robert Viskelis, Alex, 
McAvoy, George Montreal, Quebec 


Negotiation list: 
Peacosh, Walter, 
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ROCHESTER HOCKEY CLUB 


Rochester : 


Achtymichuk, Eugene 
Anderson, Ian 
Attwell, Ronald 
Barlow, Hugh 
Bownass, Jack 
Bradley, Walter 
Brewer, Carl 
Burchell, Frederick 
Burega, William 
Clune, Walter 
Duncan, Robert 
Haughton, Gordon 
Keating, Michael 
Kortje, Robert 
Lund, Conrad 
McKnight, Robert 
Mattiussi, Richard 
Mazur, Edward 


Rochester—Continued 
McPherson, James 
Murchie, James 
Neale, Harry 
Thomson, James 
Van Impe, Richard 
Williams, Thomas 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Caron, Jacques 
Davis, Lynn 
Johnson, Rdward 


Negotiation list: 
Casey, Ronald, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Fines, Walter, 
Aurora, Ontario 
Serviss, Jerry, 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


SPRINGFIELD HOCKEY ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Springfield: 


Anderson, James 
Bonin, Marcel 
Bouchard, Georges 
Chasczewski, John 
Cherry, Donald 
Collins, Maurice 
Corcoran, Norman 
Costello, Murray 
Ehman, Gerald 
Harris, Edward A. 
Kelly, Patrick 
Hastings, Graham 
MacNab, Brenton 
McCord, Robert 
Pidhirny, Harry 
Sabourin, Robert 


Springfield—Continued 
Schinkel, Kenneth 
Smith, Floyd 
Tottle, Gordon E. 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Defelice, Norman 


Evans, Claude 
Senior, Robert 
Negotiation list: 

Truax, Reginald, 

Lindsay, Ontario 
Harper, Bob, 

Brandon, Manitoba 
Millar, Vance, 

Port Dalhousie, Ontario 


Voluntarily Retired List 


Buffalo: 


Drainville, Robert ” 
Eddolls, Frank 
McLenahan, Rolland * 
McLeod, Hartley 

Pogue, Eric’ 
Sasakamoose, Frederick 
Stewart, Gaye 

Taylor, Harry’ 

Wochy, Steve’ 





2 Reinstated. 


Cleveland: 


Arnett, Frank’ 
Bailey, John * 

Ford, William ’* 
Hildebrand, Isaac * 
Horvath, John? 
Karrys, Gus 
Laufman, Kenneth ’ 
Lee, Howard S. 
Morgan, Ronald? 
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Cleveland—Continued 
Prince, Gerald * 
Reigle, Edmond’ 
Sonmor, Glen 
Stone, Arthur’ 
Stratton, Gordon’ 


Hershey : 

Crawford, John Shea 
Henderson, Murray J. 
Henry, Gordon? 
Kryzanowski, Edward 
Mario, Frank? 
Schertzl, Joseph ’* 
Uniac, James * 


Pittsburgh : 
Backor, Peter? 
Barbe, Andre 
Providence: 
Baccari, Alfred? 
Brillant, Pierre Emile’ 
Burlington, Thomas * 
Ezinicki, William * 
Fillion, Marcel * 
Fraser, Harvey J.’ 
Gooden, William * 
Hirschfeld, John Albert’ 
Marois, Jean 
Morris, Elwin G.? 
Liscombe, Harold Carl? 


Providence—Continued 


Pawlyshyn, Walter ° 
Saindon, Paul? 
Scherza, Charles’ 
Stoddard, John? 
Sullivan, Barry’ 
Telford, Ronald? 


Springfield : 


Ashley, John’ 
Atanas, Walter” 
Bloomer, Sheldon ? 
Bomenic, John? 
Caron, Rio Pete? 
Casanato, Samuel 
Chalmers, William ?” 
Hagan, William E. 
Kowalchuk, Russell ? 
Lemieux, Almon * 
Logan, James” 
Lumley, John’ 
Matthew, William ? 
McMeekin, Roy?’ 
McNabney, Sidney 
O’Hearn, Donald’ 
Parchal, Vernon ’* 
Palamar, Edward * 
Powell, Douglas * 
Power, George E2 
Shave, Jack Stanley’ 
Thibault, Lawrence 
Willis, Ralph? 


WESTERN HocKEY LEAGUE 


Reserve List of May 1, 1957 


Please check very carefully and advise immediately any errors or omissions 


BRANDON HOCKEY CLUB 


Brandon: 


Aikens, Albert F. 
Bentley, Douglas * 
Brouillard, Jean Pierre 
Bucyk, William 
Chorley, Elliott 
Chorley, Robert 
Chrystal, Robert 
Cleary, Alfred J. 
Haley, Leonard 
Kaiser, Vernon 
Larkin, Barry 
Lilley, Albert L. 
Lynn, Victor 
Manson, Raymond 
Maxfield, Lloyd 


1 Suspended. 
? Reinstated 


Brandon—Continued 


Milford, Howard 
Palcic, Andrew 
Picard, Jean Noel 
Raleigh, Donald 
Sweany, Mervyn Dale’ 
Voss, William 
Willey, Lyle 

Yanosik, Howard 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Whelan, Michael F. 
Rich, Donald D. 


Negotiation list: 


Drobot, Andrew, Lethbridge, 
Alberta 
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CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE 


Calgary: New Westminster—Continued 
Ashworth ,Frank Pilote, Florent 
Auger, Natalius Ross, Barrie 
Barry, Raymond Wm. Seott, Archie 
Bulitz, Jerry Syverson, Henry (Bud) 
Carter, Donald Warchol, Chester 
Couture, Gerald J. Wennechuk, Darryl 
Duke, David Wilson, Robert W. 
Gardner, Frederick Witiuk, Stephen 


Gendron, Viger 


Hayes, Garth Goalkeeper reserve list : 


Hayword, James Dejordy, Denis 

Hicks, Warren Edwards, Marvin , 

Hicks, Wayne Harrington, William 

Kuryluk, Mervin Negotiation list: 

McQuire, Jerome Rehill, Don, Morrin, Alberta 
Mickaluk, Arthur Tambellini, Adolf, Trail, British Co- 
O’Connor, Kevin lumbia 


EDMONTON EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Edmonton : Calgary—Continued 
Coflin, Hugh Rimstad, David 
Danis, Bernard Roe, John 
Diachuk, Edward Shropshire, James | 
Geddes, Robert Smith, Brian 
Ginnell, Patrick Stankiewicz, Edward 
Haddon, Lloyd Ward Tookey, Ronald 1 
Hall, Glen H. Utendale, John 
Hay, James A. , 
Hendrickson, John G. Goalkeepers reserve list : 
Kilrea, Brian Gray, Roger John 
Leonard, Gerard Peters, Robert 
Leswick, Anthony Young, Douglas 
Luyben, Garry . -*? . 
MacFarland, William Negotiation lst : 
Melnyk, Gerald Menard, Hillary G., 
Messier, Douglas Belleville, Ontario 
Oliver, Murray C. Norman, Jerry, 
Price, John T. Eveleth, Minn. 


New 


1s 


NEW WESTMINSTER HOCKEY CLUB 


Westminster : Edmonton—Continued 
Bergeron, Robert Kukulowicz, Adolphe 
Boyce, Nelson Lebioda, Edward 
Brand, Gordon Love, Robert Thomas 
Coombes, Kenneth L. Matthews, Ronald 
Dorohoy, Walter McDonald, Neil 
Durham, Lloyd McNab, Maxwell Vv 
Edmundson, Garry Boberge, Richard L. 
Fashoway, Gordan Schmautz, Arnold 
Goodwin, Arlo Stecyk, Thomas 
Hornby, Howard Stewart, David 
Hrymnak, Steve Yanchuk, John 
uspended. 
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NEW WESTMINSTER HOCKEY CLUB—Cconfinued 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 


Bentley, Beverley 
Harrigan, James F. 
Howes, Lorne D. 


Seattle: 
Allen, Keith 
Bradley, Barton 
Bredowoski, Ernest 
Cooke, Edward Ian 
Creighton, Frederick 
Dorohoy, Edward 
Filion, Rodolphe 
Fonteyne, Rodney 
Fonteyne, Valere 
Hart, John Arthur 
Hunt, Leslie A. 
Kilburn, Douglas 
Kusma, Alexander 
Lang, Allan B. 
Lea, Arthur F. 
Paulson, Robert 


Vancouver : 


Appleton, Donald 
Ashbee, Donald 
Balon, Rudolph 
Brown, Frederick A. 
Currie, Hugh Roy 
Derrett, Bryan A. 
Doyle, Norman 
Harris, Kenneth J. 
Houle, Gerard 
Hudson, Gordon 
Kaiser, Carl 

Keller, Ralph 
Lamoureux, Richard 
Maloney, Philip 
McGregor, Robert D. 
McLean, Emmanuel 
Pennell, Gordon 
Pirie, William 


Negotiation list: 
Bidoski, Mervin, 
Vernon, British Columbia 
Laval, Orval, 
Kelowna, British Columbia 


SEATTLE HOCKEY CLUB 


Seattle—Continued 
Pearson, Ross 
Repka, Lionel 
Sawicke, Edward 
Senick, George 
Sinclair, Gordon 
Smith, Henry N. 
Wilcox, Donald 
Wright, Peter D. 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Francis, Emile 
Olesevich, Daniel 
Spencer, John W. 

Negotiation list: 
Reichert, William, 

North Dakota 


VANCOUVER VENTURES LTD. 


Vancouver—Continued 
Poirier, Gilles 
Baglan, Clarence 
Reeve, John’ 
Ryan, Ronald K. 
Wylie, William 
Zahara, John 
Zeniuk, Edward? 

Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Cowan, Donald 
Kubica, Frank 
Smith, Barry 

Negotiation list: 
MacMillan, John 

Lethbridge, Alta. 
Moore, Jack 
Ponoka, Alta. 


VICTORIA HOCKEY CLUB, LTD. 


Victoria: 


Anderson, Douglas 
Beckman, James 
Berg, Larry 
Bourke, Peter 
Brown, Wayne H. 


1 Suspended. 


96797—57—pt. 3——_-43 


Victoria—Continued 
Brydson, Murray 
Carmichael, Bruce 
Chiupka, Donald 
Davidson, William E. 
Flaman, Gordon 
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VICTORIA HOCKEY OLUB, LTD.—continued 


Victoria—Continued 


Fox, Gerry 

Hall, Barry 

Haworth, Gordon 
Hicken, George 
Macauley, Douglas W. 
Matheson, Gordon 
Seymour, Robert 
Smith, Grant 

Teal, Allan Leslie 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Anshelm, Earl G. 


Hamilton, Donald Brian 


Pelletier, Marcel 
Negotiation list: 


Johnson, Lorne, Lynn, Mass. 
Treen, Alfred, Whitby, Ontario 


WINNIPEG HOCKEY CLUB, LTD. 


Winnipeg: 


Begin, Jacques 
Bilodeau, Aurelien 
Blenkin, James 
Cleroux, Roger 
Ford, George 
Forhan, Robert 
Frost, Leonard 
Gauthier, Jean 
Johnson, Allan 
Jones, Arthur 
Marczak, Henry 
McGregor, Donald 
Mosienko, William 
Odrowski, Gerald 
Ramsay, Donald 


Winnipeg—Continued 
Summers, Daniel 
Sutherland, William 
Thompson, Gordon 
Touzin, Rheo 
Vigeant, Serges 
Voykin, Andrew 
Wilkie, Murray 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Klymkiw, Julian 
Ramsay, Glenn 


Negotiation list: 


Hay, William, Regina, Saskatehe- 


wan 





QuesEec Hockey LEAGUE 


Reserve list of May 1, 1957 


CHICOUTIMI HOCKEY CLUB, LTD. 


Chicoutimi: 


Allard, Jacques 
Baliuk, Stanley 
Beatty, Barry W. 
Brisson, Gerald 
Caron, Alain 
Chevalier, Robert 
Deslauriers, Jacques 
Glaude, Gerard 
Goyette, Marcel 
Groleau, Marius 
Hicks, Greig 
Leclair, John Louis 
Leger, Germain 
Leggio, Dino 

Locas, Jacques 
Perrault, Fernand 
Pichette, Jean Jacques 


Chicoutimi—Continued 
Rousseau, Guy 
Rousseau, Roland 
Roy, George 
Smrke, Louis 
Topoll, Delvin Allen 
Wasylkiw, Michael 
Watson, Ross 

Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Brassard, Gerry 
Frederick, Raymond 
McIntyre, Arthur 


Negotiation list: 


Lamoureux, Gerald, Indianapolis 


Ind. 
Tremblay, Jacques, 
Quebec. 





Port Alfred, 
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Quebec: 
Attersley, Robert 
Bedard, Victor 
Black, Guy 
Cote, Bernard 
Crozier, Joseph 
Dufour, Jacques 
Gagne, Jacques 
Hillman, Floyd 
Labadie, Michel 
Lambert, Jean Paul 
Lamirande, Jean Paul 
Leopold, Ronald 
MacMillan, W. J. Ronald 
Mentis, John 
Pichette, Jean 


QUEBEC ACES, INO. 


Quebec—Continued 
Pichette, Pierre Rene 
Powell, Raymend 
Riseley, Douglas 
Therrien, Jean 
Thompson, Clayton 
Tremblay, Ludger 
Trepanier, Real 


Goalkeepers reserve list : 
Jacques, Normand 
Millar, Franklin Allen 

Negotiation list: 


Forgues, Roger, Noranda, Quebec 
McPhee, Douglas, Campbellton, 
New Brunswick 


ROYAL HOCKEY CLUB, INC. 


Royals: 
Anderson, Brian 
Bell, Beverley B. 
Boucher, Denis 
Burke, Neil 
Burnett, Kelvin 
Corriveau, Andre 
Denis, Louis G. 
Dudych, Edward 
Gillis, John 
Goyer, Gerald 
Hachey, Joseph 
Laplante, Raymond 
Marcon, Louis 
McLay, Brian 
MeNiff, Ralph 
Meger, Paul 


Royals—Continued 
Mekilok, Eugene 
Melski, Chester 
Pelchat, Rodrique 
Roche, Ernest 


Sarrazin, Yves 
Soychak, John 
Spencer, Irwin 
Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Hansen, Harold 
Pronovost, Claude 
Vallee, Gerard 
Negotiation list: 


Cleary, William, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS HOCKEY CLUB, INC, 


Shawinigan: 
Amadio, Leo 
Bouchard, Emile 
Bouchard, Richard 
Courcy, Robert 
Denis, Jean Paul 
Desaulniers, Gerard 
Dietrich, Louis J. 
Dube, Gilles 
Faulkner, George 
Fleming, Reginald 
Goold, William 
Gray, Terry 
Grosse, Erwin 
Hodgson, Charles B. 
Hynes, Warren P. 
Labrosse, Claude 
Laforge, Claude 


Shawinigan—Continued 
Leger, Roger 
Mantha, Maurice 
Shero, Fred 
Taillefer, Pierre Jean 
Wray, Richard 
Young, Howard 
Youngberg, Elmer 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Dessureault, Gaetan 
Perreault, Robert 

Negotiation list: 
Bergman, Gary, 

Kenora, Ontario 
Blake, George, 
Sudbury, Ontario 
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QuEBEC Hockey League—Continued 
Reserve list of May 1, 1957—Continued 
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LE CLUB DE HOCKEY PROFESSIONNEL, TROIS RIVIERES, INC. 


Three Rivers: 
Bisaillon, Jean Paul 
Blouin, Pierre Paul 
Douglas, Kent 
Ernst, Lloyd 
Gagnon, Jules 
Grebinsky, Bernard * 
Harvey, Michel 
Kapusta, Peter 
Leclerc, Roland 
Leier, Edward’ 
MacNeil, Morley * 
MeMurdy, Douglas 
Meldrum, Thomas 
Parker, Stanley 
Pawchuk, William 
Roy, Andre 
Slowinski, Edward 


Chicoutimi: 
Cote, Adjutor’ 
Craig, John * 
Deschenes, Donat # 
Dussault, Normand? 
McCallum, Andrew R.’ 
Tkachuk, Peter 
White, Sherman? 


Quebec: 
Buchanan, Ralph? 
Carnegie, Herbert 
Gaudreault, Armand 
Gelineau, Jack 
Giesebrecht, Herbert? 
Harrison, Francis E. 
Houle, Fernand 
Irving, Alexander? 
Kelly, Roy E.? 
Kraiger, Charles? 
Leblanc, William 
Levandoski, Joseph? 


Brandon: 
Bentley, Maxwell’? 
Forbes, John “Jake”? 
Holdaway, Charles * 
Hunchuk, George? 
Kaleta, Alexander?” 


# Reinstated. 
* Reinstated. 


Three Rivers—Continued 
Tennant, Ivan 
Thibault, Gilles 
Tremblay, Jean Claude 
Vanderwey, Peter 
Vinet, Claude 
Whittal, Bryan 


Goalkeepers reserve list: 
Hicks, Clifford 
Lavoie, Yvon 
Payette, Andre’ 

Negotiation list: 
Gaudreau, Larry, 

Keewatin, Ontario 
Krivak, Chris 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


QueEBEC HocKry LEAGUE 


Voluntarily retired list 


Quebec—Continued 
MacDonald, Charles 
Nixon, Jack Danny 
O’Grady, Francis? 

Royals: 

Finkbeiner, Lloyd? 
Frampton, Robert 
Gravelle, Leo 
Malone, Clifford ” 
Sinnett, William ” 

Shawinigan : 


Abbott, Reginald? 
Thomson, Dewar? 


Three Rivers: 
Bell, Gordon ’ 
Dubue, Roger? 
Joannette, Rosario? 
Hughes, Phillip? 
Lalonde, Herve * 
Michelin, Paul Emile’ 


WESTERN HocKEY LEAGUE 
Voluntarily retired list 


Brandon—Continued 


Kobussen, Eldred? 
Kyle, William * 
Lundy, Patrick ’” 
Parker, Murray’ 
Strain, Neil? 
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WESTERN Hockey Leacue—Continued 
Voluntary Retired List—Continued 
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Calgary : Vancouver : 


Agar, George’ 
Almas, Ralph 
Black, Stephen? 
Brennan, William 
Cadman, Alfred 
Kyle, Walter 
McFadden, James 
Pargeter, George 
«Juackenbush, Maxwell 
Stevenson, Douglas 
Trentini, Walter? 


Hdmonton: 
Brown, Robert GC.’ 
Joss, Edward? 
MacDonald, Jack D.? 
Malo, Joseph * 
Oakley, Ernest? 
Tibbs, William 


New Westminster : 


Dawes, Robert J.? 
Fairburn, James? 
Reid, Gerald? 
Slater, Donald? 
Tarala, Harold? 


Seattle: 


Lavitt, Sam 
Szturm, Max?’ 


Bathgate, Frank? 
Bedard, James? 
Black, John F.? 
Crawford, Leroy? 
Hickey, Leslie 
Jeffrey, Herbert? 
Kassian, Edward? 
Kerr, John Gordon? 
Kullman, Edward 
Lamarche, Horace J. 
Lancien, John? 
Mackay, Norman? 
Marquess, Clarence? 
Nadeau, Lorne? 
Schmidt, William? 


Victoria: 


Conn, Joseph? 

Long, Stanley Gordon? 
Lund, Pentti? 
Maxwell, Stanley E.? 
Olson, Edward? 
Partridge, Roy?” 
Pletsch, Frederick ? 
Wonoski, Frederick * 
Young, Maurice 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY NATIONAL HocKry LEAGUE TEAMS 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY BOSTON PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY ASSOCIATION, INO, 


Barrie Flyers Junior Hockey Club: 


Adair, Walter 
Ashbee, Barry 
Ball, Blake 
Blackburn, Robert 
Black, Thomas 
Brooks, Ross 
Cherry, Richard 
Davison, Murray 
Forhan, William 
Isbister, Robert 
Josephson, James 
Loveday, Douglas 
Million, Brian 
Norrena, Alvin 
Patrick, Daniel 
Rogers. Jack 
Rolfe, Dale 
Tessier, Marcel 





1 Suspended. 


Humboldt Indians Hockey Club: 


Anderson, Don 
Bosscha, Albert 
Brunett, Leo 
Carlisle, Gerard 
Drew, William 
Drummond, Donald 
Dyda, Ernest 
Ernewein, Keith 
Krake, Bernard 
Lobe, Maurice 
Meissner, Dick 
Noult, Larry 
Passmore, Charles 
Sedgewick, Leonard 
Stewart, James 
Todd, Richard 
Wouters, William 
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CLuss SPoNsoRED By NATIONAL Hockey League TeamMs—Continued 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY OHICAGO BLACKHAWK HOCKEY TEAM, INC. 


Moose Jaw Canucks Hockey Club: 


Cory, Clinton 
Gilmour, Richard 
Kuntz, Ken 
Miller, Arthur C. 
North, Wayne 
Pearson, Lawrence 
Perrin, Pat 
Ronnquist, Mervin 
Scobie, Hugh 
Unsworth, Gary 
Yanke, Harvey 


St. Catharines Hockey Club: 


Asadoorian, Frank 
Corupe, Robert 
Cosburn, Donald 


St. Catherines Hockey Club—Con. 


Grosso, Donald 
Hillman, Wayne 
Hoekstra, Edward 
Hull, Robert 
Maki, Ronald 
Martin, Dale 
Martin, Gary D. 
McDermott, Gary 
McKenzie, John 
Mikita, Stan 
Morton, Grant 
Quenville, Ronald 
Ravlich, Matthew 
Robazza, Rino 
Smith, Robert D. 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY DETROIT HOCKEY CLUB, INC. 


Port Arthur North Stars Junior Hockey 


Club: 
Blazino, Jerry 
Bruley, George 
Cava, Albert 
Cowan, David 
Dixon, William 
Filipovic, Albert 
Harnett, Jim 
Jorgenson, Kenneth 
Kukko, Douglas 
Machushak, William 
MeNeil, Stuart 
Merrifield, David 
Merrifield, Leslie 
Pollard, Tom 
Pytyck, William 
Whitney, Albert 


Hamilton Tigers Hockey Club: 


Akervall, Henry 
Amadio, David 
Baker, Patrick 
Bond, John 
Constantin, Blair 
Cull, Gaylord 
Graham, Donald 
Grandy, Charles 
Jenkins, Herald 
MacKellar, Bill 
McFadden, Bruce 
Mullis, Robert C. 
Murray, Robert Alex 
Polano, Nicholas 
Rawson, William 
Sullivan, Gerald 
Templeton, Bert 
Wetzel, Cal 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY CLUB DE HOCKEY CANADIEN INC. 


Regina Patricia Hockey Club: 


Balfour, Murray Lewis 
Berenson, Gordon 
Boa, Dave 

Fahlman, Thomas 
Geisthardt, Max 
Hicke, William 

Howe, Martin Nelson 
Kolb, Gerald 

Kollman, Tony 
Lecaine, Billy 
Lunghammer, Joseph 
MacDonald, Murray 
Massier, John Murray 
Munro, Grant 
Ottenbreit, Harold 
Palenstein, John 
Walker, James Jerome 
Walters, Kenneth 


Columbus Canadien Junior Hockey 
Club of Fort William: 


Backen, Norman 
Covello, Albert 
Dupuis, Ernie 
Dupuis, Frank 
Ellott, Robert 
Goodman, Roy 
Isbell, William 
Kazowski, Louis 
Martin, Angus 
McCammon, Robert 
Mithrush, Michael 
Mork, Garry 
Murro, Patrick 
Nachuk, Tom 
Olney, Gary 
Sawicki, Roger 
Siciliano, Sam 
Szura, Joe 
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CiLuss SPONSORED BY NATIONAL Hockey Leacure Treams—Continued 
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OLUBS SPONSORED BY NEW YORK RANGERS INC. 


Guelph Biltmores Junior A: 


Belisle, Daniel 
Breen, Robert 
Brown, Gordon Gary 
Chambers, David 
Chevrier, Wallace 
Gamble, Bruce 
Gossling, Robert 
Jones, Larry 
Kendall, Larry 
Lowes, John 
Mahoney, Michael 
Robinson, Douglas R. 
Robinson, Robert H. 
Shack, Edward 
Sweeney, William 
Tennant, William R. 
Webber, Bryan 
Wilston, Roger 


Flin Flon Bombers Hockey Club: 


Barabanoff, George 
Fleming, Harvey 
Gillis, Emile 
Hall, Gary Wayne 
Hampson, Ted 
Hand, Lewis 
Hutchinson, Ron 
Kardash, Mike 
Konik, George 
Lee, Rodney 
Lennartz, Clifford 
Moskal, Stan 
Pearson, Melvin 
Petrychko, Victor 
Rupp, Duane 
Wakely, Ernest 
Willey, Ken 
Wood, George 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY TORONTO MAPLE LEAF HOCKEY CLUB LTD. 


St. Michael’s College Hockey Club: 


Angotti, Louis 
Cheevers, Gerald 
Dalton, Frank 
Draper, Mike 
Holmes, Derek 
Hook, Timothy 
Jackson, Paul 
Keenan, Larry 
Keon, David 
Mahovlich, Frank 
Martin, Jack 
McMaster, Jack 
McNamara, Marvin 
O’Mally, Terry 
Pallante, Bob 
Sly, Darryl 
Sonoski, Jim 
Ubriaco, Gene 


Toronto Marlboro Hockey Club: 


Cannon, James 
Cote, Regent 
Curry, Don 
Dart, Fred 
Davidson, Bob 
Freeman, Dennis 
Grigor, George 
Hall, Phil 
Kozak, Leslie 
Menard, Howard 
Morrison, Ross 
Nevin, Robert 
Osborne, Stanley 
Quance, Lloyd 
Reid, Eric 
Sadowy, Dan 
Sinclair, Ian 
White, Bill 


CLuBs SPONSORED BY AMERICAN HocKEy LEAGUE TEAMS 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY BUFFALO HOCKEY CLUB 


Saskatoon Minor Hockey Association : 


Baker, Gary 
Braumberger, Gus 
Coumont, Bill 
Esch, Jerry 
Goodwin, John 
Halek, Stanley 
Howard, Jim 
Kenny, John 
Klein, Kerry 
Lariviere, Arthur 
Litvenenko, Paul 
MacDonald, Dale 
McCrimmon, Byron 


Saskatoon Minor Hockey Assn—Con. 


McKee, Garnet 
Pacula, Morris 
Schmautz, Clifford 
Wanner, Allyn 
Wilson, Donald 


Sarnia Junior B Legionair Hockey 
Club: 


Armstrong, William 
Crawley, Paul 
Cunningham, Larry 
Dark, Ross 

Foster, Robert 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY BUFFALO HOCKEY CLUB—continued 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY BUFFALO HOCKEY CLUB—continued 


Sarnia Junior B Legionair Hockey 


Club—Continued 


Fowler, Jimmy 
Kerwin, John 
Leslie, Edward 
Maness, Charles A. 
McCabe, Bob 
McPhail, Donald 


Sarnia Junior B Legionair Hockey 
Club—Continued 


Muir, Michael 
Stapleton, Patrick 
Stinson, Glen 
Turcotte, Art 
Vena, Gary 
Wright, Edward 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY CLEVELAND HOCKEY CLUB 


Falconbridge Hockey Club: 


Boucher, Thomas 
Chisholm, David 
Crouch, Ronald 
Furlani, Raymond 
Furlani, Roy 
James, Wayne 
Leblanc, Roger 
Marynuk, Eddy 
McInnes, Jack 
Moroney, Terrence 
Price, Colvin 
Price, John 
Sabourin, Wilfred 
Santi, Edwino 
Sheppard, Donald 
Taus, Romano 
Usitalo, George 
White, William T. 


Woodstock Hockey Association: 


Clarke, Thomas 
Cullen, Alan 
Geall, Grant 
Gretzky, Walter 
Hanzel, Cliff 
Hart, Tom 
Henhawke, Roger 
Kennedy, Laing 
McKay, Robert 
Mitchell, Charles 
Morrison, Kenneth 
Nicholson, William 
O’Connor, Michael 
Parker, Ray 
Pearson, Robert W. 
Ringham, Marvin 
Slater, Murray 
Wilkins, John 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY HERSHEY HOCKEY CLUB 
Lakeshore Bruins Junior B Hockey New Liskeard Hockey Club: 


Club: 
Abbott, Bob 
Burke, Garry 
Crawford, Orval 
Hogan, Jim 
Kilpatrick, Grant 
Knibbs, William 
MeMillan, John 
Menard, Jack 
Oitment, Don 
Pascoe, Neil 
Robbins, Brian 
Ruffino, Robert 
Smith, Ray 
Torti, James 
Tumber, James 
Van Viiet, Jerry 
West, Frank 
Wilson, Robert 


Bourgeois, Aurele 
Carr, Brian A. 
Carr, Douglas 
Donaghue, David 
Dubois, Jerry 
Dupuis, Raymond 
Jelly, Aurie 

Jelly, David 
Lathem, Keith 
Leveille, Marcel 
Maissoneuve, Oliver 
Maloney, Tom 
Newton, William 
Paiement, Gerald 
Paiement, Laurent 
Robert, Yvon 
Sheedy, Richard 
Watson, Wayne 
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CLUBS SPONOSRED BY AMERICAN Hockey League Teams—Continued 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY PITTSBURGH HOCKEY CLUB 


Noranda Lions Juvenile Hockey Club: 


Bainbridge, Charles 
Bainbridge, Neville 
Bastien, Fernand 
Beaudoin, Allen 
Clowater, Harold 
Frankovich, Edward 
Gaudet, Raymond 
Huard, Robert 
Keon, David 


Noranda Lions Juvenile Hockey Club— 
Continued 


Quimet, Billy 
Paquin, Ken 
Pelletier, Claude 
Rajotte, Richard 
Scott, Fred 
Sheppard, William 
Swail, Ronald 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY PROVIDENCE HOCKEY CLUB 


Leaside Hockey Club: 
Astill, Kenneth 
Bedford, Don 
Bell, Dennis 
Brain, Ronald 
Cunningham, Robert 
Jones, Mickey 
Kerr, Robert 
Lamport, Tom 
Leeman, Gary 
Lennox, Charles 
Pryce, Brian 
Sheffield, Robert 
Slezak, Peter 
Thorn, Dood 
Towriss, Paul 
Trunbull, Harvie 
Whaley, Reg. 
White, George 


Prince Albert Junior Minto Hockey 
Club: 


Aadland, Harvey 
Adams, Borden 
Balon, Dave 
Balon, Richard 
Campbell, Leonard 
Hubbard, Gordon 
Johnson, Edward 
Johnston, Marshall 
Josephson, Paul 
Keller, Adam 
Kurtenback, Orland 
Mein, Cliff 
Neilson, Jim 
Patterson, Arthur 
Robson, Keith 

St. Amand, Emile 
Stevens, Ralph 
Stewart, Jack 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY ROCHESTER HOCKEY CLUB 


Ottawa Shamrock Junior Hockey Club: 


Beauchamp, Bob 
Beauregard, Guy 
Brum, Bob 
Denihan, Michael 
Dineen, Jack 
Donaldson, Mike 
Kealey, Roydon 
Kennedy, Donald 
Keon, Des 
Larkin, Gerald 
Larkin, Ronald 
Lesnick, Tom 
McLaughlin, Bill 
Moore, Brian 
O’Neill, Ron 
Pettigrew, Ken 
Richardson, Glen 
Slater, Terry 


Canadiens Junior Hockey Club: 


Annable, John 
Backstrom, Ralph 
Bessette, Andre 
Boucher, Robert 
Carter, William 
Johns, Donald 
Laflamme, Jacques 
Lamb, Raynar 
Locas, Yves 
Longarini, John 
Marquis, Robert 
Richard, Claude 
Rousseau, Robert 
Ruel, Claude 
Tardif, Andre 
Tremblay, Gilles 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY SPRINGFIELD HOCKEY CLUB 


North Bay Juvenile Hockey Club: 


Abbott, Bill 
Bethune, Ray 
Bowness, Gilbert 
Brennan, David 
Burrows, Fred 
Dunn, Ted 
Forth, Neil 
Gagne, Pierre 
Kennedy, Michael 
Leclour, Gary 
Lee, George 
Racicot, Gary 
Randle, Jim 
Sutherland, Don 
Wilcox, George 


Winnipeg Barons Hockey Club: 


Bamburak, Don 
Baty, Alan 
Bodanski, Lorne 
Carpenter, Richard 
Cornell, Robert 
Derrett, Bryan 
Douglas, Barrie 
Evans, Charles 
Foulds, Robert 
Greenberg, Murray 
Kemp, William 
Langrell, Laurie 
Murray, Gary 
Sharman, Gary 
Storry, Robert 
White, Bruce James 
Winstone, C. Wayne 
Woodlands, Donald 


CLuss SPONSORED BY WESTERN HocKEy LEAGUE TEAMS 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY BRANDON HOCKEY CLUB 


Winnipeg Rangers Hockey Club: 


Atamanchuk, Donald 
Borys, Donald 
Bouchard, Lucien 
Buchanan, Walter 
Halford, Dennis 
Jones, George 
Krecsy, Pat 

Krivak, Clifford 
Labossiere, Gordon 


Winnipeg Rangers Hockey Club—Con. 


Liebrecht, Dennis 
MacKenzie, Donald 
MacPherson, Murray 
Moore, Gary 
Moskall, Edward 
Neil, Connie 
Roseborough, Curtis 
Thordason, Marvin 
Wolfe, Alan 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY CALGARY HOCKEY CLUB 


Calgary Junior Hockey League: 


Bain, James 
Bettley, Thomas 
Collins, Vincent 
Hesleton, John 
Hogarth, Robert 
Howden, H. B. 
Jones, Dave 
Magee, George 


Calgary Junior Hockey League—Con. 


Medhurst, Larry 
Minton, Gary 
Mossfeldt, Ken 
Poffenroth, Bryan 
Ryder, Norman 
Smith, Jack 
Ward, Bernie 
Zasadny, Thomas 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY EDMONTON HOCKEY CLUB 


Edmonton Oil Kings Hockey Club: 


Babiuk, Ed 

Chiz, Donald 
Fenton, Gordon V. 
Haley, Bernard 
Haverlock, Darryl 
Healey, Richard T. 
Hilts, Fred 
Johnson, Edward 
Joyal, Pierre 
Kalis, Tom 


Edmonston Oil Kings Hockey Club— 
Continued. 


Kirkwood, George W. 
Laplante, Albert 
Lashuk, Mike 
Lomnes, Terence 
Messier, Doug 
Pettinger, Barry 
Sampson, Lorne 
Sawka, Ray 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY EDMONTON HOCKEY cLUB—continued 
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OLUBS SPONSORED BY EDMONTON HOCKEY CLUB—continued 


Kapuskasing Lions Junior and Juvenile Kapuskasing Lions Junior and Juvenile 


Hockey Club: 
Boulianne, Mark 
Byers, Roy 
Cayouette, Ray 
Ferguson, Richard 
Howard, Stan 
Ivy, Murray 
Kruzel, Merl 
Leclair, Nelson 


Hockey Club—Continued 


Lukach, Tony 
McGonigal, John 
Morrin, Glen 
Pascal, Wayne 
Schmeler, Frank 
St. Germain, Mare 
Shave, Jerry 
Ulilyot, Ted 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY NEW WESTMINSTER CLUB 


Holy Name Juvenile and Minor Hockey 
Club of Kirkland Lake: 


Ashley, Brian 
Cameron, Glen 
Cunningham, David 
Duff, Thomas 
Felesko, Roger 
Fox, Robert 

Jelly, Donald 
Labine, Edward 
Lang, Barry 
Larivee, Gary 
Puppa, Leo 
Rankin, James 
Whelan, Mike 
Whelan, Paul 
Ziliotto, Lawrence 


Schumacher Lions Juvenile Hockey 
Club: 


Bettiol, August 
Dwyer, Fred 
Fournier, Alfred 
Gratton, George 
Hicks, Barry 
Hway, Gerald 
Kroznarich, Frank 
McAlpine, Gary 
Murphy, Philip 
Narduzzi, Euro 
Porter, Jim 
Porter, Thomas L. 
Rogina, John Billy 
Scodellaro, Eddy 
Sebaji, Eddie 
Stoddart, Donald Roy 
Vail, Kenneth J. 
Videto, Edwin 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY SEATTLE HOCKEY CLUB 
Johnny Baby’s Sudbury Juvenile Hockey Johnny Baby’s Sudbury Juvenile 


Club: 


Bielich, Sam 
Bromley, Kent 
Charbonneau, Leo 
Chayka, Zemon 
Dube, Jack 
Fordy, Bill 
Giacomin, Eddie 
Henderson, Edgar 


Hockey Club—Continued 


Hill, Doug 
Lahaye, Aurel 
Lang, Dave 
Ready, Francis 
Sutton, Jack 
Sutton, Tom 
Vrab, Milan 
Wisniewski, Peter 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY VANCOUVER HOCKEY CLUB 


Lethbridge Native Sons Hockey Club: 


Caunt, Dick 
Erickson, Aut 
Grisak, Con 
McCluskey, Allen 
McLaren, Larry 
Powers, James 
Ruptash, Walter 
Travis, George 
Usselman, Norman 


South Porcupine Junior and Juvenile 
Hockey Club: 


Bazinet, Gerald Joseph 
Cattarello, Carlo 
Chevrier, Donald 
Costello, Jack 

Di Berardino, Dominic 
Dowe, Kurt 

Fedor, Edward 
Gazzola, Charles 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY VANCOUVER HOCKEY CLUB—continued 


South Porcupine Junior and Juvenile South Porcupine Junior and Juvenile 
Hockey Club—Continued 


St. 


Hills, William 


Hopkins, Douglas Lloyd 


Hutchinson, Ron 
Krizmanich, John 
Lever, Gerald 


Hockey Club—Continued 


Maki, Charles 
Miller, Robert 
Moreau, Albert 
Sgro, Joe 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY VICTORIA HOCKEY CLUB 
Oshawa Hockey Club: 


Barriage, Ronald 
Chasczewski, Thomas 
Cole, Jack 

Cullen, Frank 
Disney, Thomas 
Fegan, James 
Fielder, Merlyn 
Lawson, Gary 
McMahon, Neil 
Melnick, Joe 

Mills, Ernest 
Nicholishen, David 
Sprager, Stan 
Taylor, Douglas 
Topping, James 
Tureski, Daniel 
Westfall, Edwin 
Wright, Robert 


Red River Farmers Hockey Club of 
Morris: 


Baskerville, Warren 
Beckstead, Garfield 
3reton, Nestor 
Carpenter, Denis 
Carswell, Bob 
Bidse, Peter 
Gauvin, Paul 
Gray, Clayton 
MacKenzie, Donald 
Martin, Alvin 
Metzner, Dale 
Pattle, Wayne 
Ramsay, Donald 
Reckseidler, Earl 
Story, Clarke 
Tessier, Paul 
Thompson, Donald 
Trinder, Gary 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY WINNIPEG HOCKEY CLUB 


Boniface Canadiens Hockey Club: Winnipeg Monarchs Hockey Club: 


Amos, William 
Brunel, Raymond 
Colpitts, William 
Donas, Bob 

Hart, Don 

Hughes, Howard 
Larkin, Wayne 
Marion, Roland 
Masterton, William 
Normandeau, Claude 
Pennington, Cliff 
Saunders, Ken 
Shalley, Don 

Smith, Ronald Douglas 
Tresoor, Kenneth 
Waslowski, Norman 
Zajac, Barry 


Biglow, Donald 
Currie, Robert 
Head, Wayne 
Jamieson, Edward 
Mathers, Ron 
McDowell, William 
Melanchuk, Melvin 
Muloin, Danny 
Orris, Lloyd 
Saunders, William 
Smith, Clinton 
Thullner, Stephen 
Turnbull, Hugh 
Ulrich, Richard 
Webber, Max 
Werbecki, Ken 
Wicklow, William 
Williamson, Ken 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY CHICOUTIMI HOCKEY CLUB 


Quebec Victorias Junior “A” Hockey Waterloo Siskins Hocket Club: 


Club: 


Belanger, Raynald 
Blanchette, Claude 
Bolduc, Allen 
Cadorette, Vincent 
Cantin, Jean Pierre 
Drolet, Andre 
Fontaine, Yves 
Gagnon, Michel 
Gelinas, Gil 

Giroux, Gilles 
Lachance, Mare Andre 
Lepira, Rene 

Lippe, Andre 
Martin, Mare Andre 
Paquet, Yvon 
Provencher, Yvon 
Samsom, Pierre 
Walsh, Andre 


Bartel, George 
Beynon, John 
Bordman, Paul 
Dahmer, Jim 
Finlay, Terry 
Geisel, Don 
Heinrich, Paul 
Kurschinski, Robert 
Litzgus, Wayne 
Litzgus, Larry 
Loney, Dave 
Mansz, Charles 
McCloy, William 
Mercer, Lloyd 
Musselman, Larry 
Ramsay, Tom 
Ronald, Robert 
Stephenson, Cecil 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY QUEBEC HOCKEY CLUB 


Kingston Minor Hockey Association: 


Amey, Dennis 
Anderson, Bob 
Aylesworth, Harold 
Aylesworth, Ron 
Ball, Garnet 

Byron, Wayne 
Carty, Tom 

Curran, Fred 
Howland, Bob 
Jarvis, John 
McGinnis, Harold 
Mulholland, Reginald 
Nicholls, Wayne 
O’Donnell, Dennis 
Senior, Douglas 
Shea, Roger 

Steen, Garry 
Ware, Bobby 


St. Patricks School Hockey Club: 


Arsenault, Pierre 
Cannon, Walter 
Copeman, Richard 
Cribb, Terrance 
Desruisseaux, George 
Dube, Marcel 
Gendron, George 
Hicks, Neville 
McNaughton, Ralph 
Michaud, Ian 
Pouliot, Michael 
Rouleau, Guy 

Roy, Bernard 
Sponza, Terrence 
Stewart, Robert 
Sylvain, Premont 
Wagner, Gaston 
Woodby, Richard 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY ROYALS HOCKEY CLUB 


Notre Dame de Grace Hockey Club: 


Armstrong, Val 
Bateman, Kendrick 
Broadbelt, Richard 
Carter Lawrence 
Conklin, Keith 
Deegan, Derek 
Delisle, Barry 
Fournel, Claude 
Freitag, Wayne 
Herron, Alex 


Notre Dame de Grace Hockey Cluab— 
Continued 


Lambo, Peter 
Latreille, Phil 
Lindsay, Peter 
McGonigal, Hugh 
Quirk, Martin 
Robinson, Bob 
White, Harold 
Zipay, Milan 
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CLUBS SPONSORED BY ROYALS HOCKEY CLUB—continued 


Rouyn Juvenile and Midget Hockey Rouyn Juvenile. and Midget Hockey 


Club: 
Baillargeon, Roger 
Boutin, Andre 
Cloutier, Gaetan 
Gervais, Jean Guy 
Lafleur, Jean 
Laperiere, Jacques 
Marchand, Guy 


Club—Continued 


Maurice, Gislain 
Nieminen, Ronald 
Nordland, Ronald 
Pharand, Maurice 
Renaud, Robert 
Vanier, Jacques 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY SHAWINIGAN HOCKEY CLUB 


Hull Canucks Hockey Club: 
Blinkie, Martin 
Blondin, Nels 
Charron, Claude 
Despard, Andre 
Dunnigan, George 
Fennessey, Robert 
Lafontaine, Andre 
Laroche, Gerard 
Phillips, John 
Smith, Bryan 
Wilson, Thomas 


St. Laurent Jets Hockey Club: 
Collette, Jean Paul 


Contant, Jacques 
Dawson, Richard 


St. Laurent Jets Hockey Club—Con. 


Dower, Dwight 
Dussault, Roger 
Gadbois, Guy 
Gauthier, Serge 
Gauthier, Jean Pierre 
Gendron, Lionel 
Hotte, Constant 
Kilbride, Barry 
Ladouceur, Jean Guy 
Morrison, Richard 
Mulley, Robert 

Roch, Gilles 

Samson, Andre 
Tougas, Claude 
Trudel, Yvon 


CLUBS SPONSORED BY THREE RIVERS HOCKEY CLUB 


Three Rivers Reds Junior B Hockey Peterborough Junior A TPT Hockey 


Club: 
Beaudoin, Normand 
Croteau, Jean Claude 
Gauvin, Andre 
Gelinas, Laurent 
Grenier, Maurice 
Guy, Andre 
Konrad, Stanley 
Lahaye, Andre 
Lambert, Andre 
Leblanc, Guy 
Leboeuf, Louis 
Malone, Daniel 
Malone, Russell 
Milette, Thomas 
Pleau, Andre 
Prenovost, Roland 
Rochefort, Leon 


Club: 


Adamson, Charles 
Babcock, Larry 
Casey, Pat 

Clark, Tom 
Connelly, Wayne 
Dunne, James 
Ertel, Robert 
Hamilton, Charles 
Mahoney, William 
Marshall, Len 
Mason, Ronald 
McCreary, Keith 
Mikol, Jim 
Montague, George 
Murray, Nick 
Parker, Arlin 
Thurbly, Thomas 
Vrana, Charles 





“Rep Book” Jornt AFFILIATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN N. H. Ls, Ae Eis ang We Oe Te, 
AND Q. H. L. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this Third Day of June, 19538, between 
NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE, hereinafter referred to as the “N. H. L.,” of the 
first part, and AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE, hereinafter referred to as the “A. EE. Ts,” 
of the second part, and WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE, hereinafter referred to as the 

W. H. L.,” of the third part, and QUEBEC HOCKEY L.EAGUE, INCORPORATED, herein- 
after referred to as the “Q. H. L.,” of the fourth part, 
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Whereas the National Hockey League has granted franchises for the operation 
of professional hockey clubs in the National Hockey League in the cities of 
Montreal, Quebec; and Toronto, Ontario; in Canada; and in New York City, 
New York; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; and Detroit, Michigan; in 
the United States of America ; 

And whereas the American Hockey League has granted franchises for the 
operation of professional hockey clubs in the American Hockey League in the 
cities of Buffalo and Syracuse, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; Hershey and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania ; and Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A.; 

And whereas the Western Hockey League has granted franchises for the opera- 
tion of professional hockey clubs in the cities of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
and Victoria, B. C.; Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan ; 
in Canada; and in Tacoma and Seattle, Washington, U.S. A.; 

And whereas the Quebec Hockey League has granted franchises for the op- 
eration of professional hockey clubs in the cities of Montreal, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Valleyfield, Chicoutimi, Quebec, in the Province of Quebec; Ottawa, 
Ontario; in Canada; and Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A.; 

And whereas the N. H. L., A. H. L., and W. H. L. have for many years con- 
ducted competitions among professional hockey players and have built up valu- 
able good will among the public at large and are desirous of retaining such good 
will; 

And whereas the Q. H. L. has conducted competitions among its member clubs 
for over twenty years and is desirous of continuing its operations as a profes- 
sional hockey league in affiliation with the other three professional leagues; 

And whereus it is desirable that the regulations governing all leagues in their 
relations with each other should be set out in a single agreement ; 

And whereas all the leagues, having as their object the furtherance of the 
mutual welfare and interests of the parties hereto in particular and the regula- 
tion and advancement of organized professional hockey in general, have made 
this agreement governing the relations between the four leagues and their mem- 
ber clubs. 

Now, therefore, this agreement witnesseth as follows: 


1. RESERVE LISTS 


(a) Each member club of the N. H. L. shall be entitled to the protection of 
rights to the services of thirty players whose names shall appear on its Re- 
serve List. 

(b) Each member club of the A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. shall be entitled 
to protection of rights to the services of twenty-jive players whose names shall 
appear on its Reserve List. 

(c) Each member club of the N. H. L., A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. 
shall be entitled to protection of rights to the services of three goalkeepers whose 
names shall appear on its Goalkeepers’ Reserve List. 


2. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF RIGHTS TO SERVICES OF PLAYERS 


In order to secure such protection of rights to services, the member of the 
league claiming the protection shall actually have in its possession, at the time 
the registration or request for protection is made, evidence of such rights to 
services in the form of a contract, agreement to try out, or option on professional 
services, in one of the standard forms appended to this agreement without al- 
teration, which document or instrument shall be filed with the Central Registry 
and through it with the President of the league of which the claimant is a 
member, with due despatch, and in any event not later than ten days after the 
claim for reservation of rights is made. Failure on the part of the claimant 
to have such document or instrument and to file the same within the time 
limited, shall deprive the claimant of all rights to the protection claimed. 


8. RESERVATION OF RIGHTS 


(a) All claims for protection of the rights to the services of a player whose 
name is to be placed on the Reserve List, the Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, or 
Negotiation List (as hereinafter described) shall be made by telegram or letter 
addressed to the Central Registry (and, if required by league regulations, to the 
office of the league of which the claimant is a member) giving the name of the 
player in full, his place of residence, the type of agreement signed, and the list 
on which his name is to be placed. 
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(b) In the event that any dispute should arise between two or more clubs to 
the rights to the services of the same player, and the time when such claim 
is made shall become material in determining the rights of the contending par- 
ties, then the rights of the contending parties shall be determined and have 
priority according to the time when the telegrams were sent by the Telegraph 
Company to the Central Registry as evidence on the face of the message itself. 
The time of sending recorded on all telegraph messages shall be translated to the 
equivalent Bastern Standard Time. 

When claims for protection of the rights to services of a player are made by 
letter, their priority shall be determined by the actual time of receipt of notice 
of such claim in the office of the Central Registry. 

(c) In the case of claims filed by different clubs at the same time, priority 
between them shall be determined in accordance with the following rules :— 

(1) Bach league shall first determine the priority between its own clubs 
in accordance with its own regulations; 

(2) As between the two clubs of different leagues, the club whose claim 
is based on a recognized form of contract, try-out or option, shall have 
priority over a notice of negotiation. 

(3) As between the two clubs of different leagues, whose claims are both 
based on a recognized form of contract, try-out or option, or whose claims 
are both based upon a notice of negotiation, priority shall be awarded 
to the claiming club which is a member of the league having the higher 
seniority as set out in the preamble to this agreement. 


4. NEGOTIATION LIST 


(a) In addition to the number of players and goalkeepers on the Reserve 
List and Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, provided for in Paragraph One (1) hereof, 
each member club shall be entitled to place on its Negotiation List the names 
of players in accordance with the following limits: 

N. H. L. Clubs—not more than four (4) 

A. H. L. Clubs—not more than three (3) 

W. H. L. Clubs—not more than two (2) 

Q. H. L. Clubs—not more than two (2) 
Each league agrees to establish and maintain regulations governing its Negotia- 
tion Lists to the same intent and effect as those presently in force in the 
N. H. L., a copy of which is appended hereto. 

(b) Each league agrees tw acknowledge and respect the Negotiation Lists 
of the other leagues in the same manner and to the same extent as the Reserve 
Lists, and in the event that any dispute shall arise between two or more clubs 
as to the right to place the same player on their Reserve List or Negotiation 
List, the rights and priorities of the contending parties shall be determined in 
the manner set out in Paragraph Three (3) hereof. 

(c) Any player whose name is removed from the Negotiation List of any 
member club in any league shall not be placed on the Negotiation List of any 
affiliated club or of any other non-affiliated club for the benefit of the club from 
which the player was removed until fifteen clear days have elapsed from the 
date of publication of the Central Registry bulletin in which the removal is 
reported. 

An “affiliated” club is one which is wholly owned or operated by another 
club, or with which it has any agreement for the loaning of players, or the use 
of spaces on any of its Player Lists. 


5. VOLUNTARILY RETIRED LISTS 


A professional player whose services are under contract to any member club 
of any league, desiring to retire from active participation in professional hockey, 
shall make written application to his club President for that purpose. Such 
player may be recorded, with the consent of his club and in accordance with 
the by-laws of the league affected, on that league’s Voluntarily Retired List as 
a “voluntarily retired player” and shall no longer be included among the players 
on the Reserve List or the Goalkeepers’ Reserve List. 

A player who has requested and has been granted permission to be placed on 
the Voluntarily Retired List shall not engage in any game of hockey either pro- 
fessional or amateur in any capacity, whether as a player, coach, mannger, or 
otherwise, within a period of one year from the date of his retirement without 
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the unanimous consent of the clubs of the league involved. If such voluntarily 
retired player shall so engage in any organized game of hockey without having 
obtained the consent of the league, he may be suspended by the President of such 
league and enforcement of that suspension may be requested from the appro- 
priate professional or amateur organization through the President of the N. H. L. 

A player who has voluntarily retired may not re-enter organized professional 
or amateur hockey without the consent of the club by which he was last employed. 


6. EFFECT OF RESERVE LIST 


(a) A player whose name has been placed on any of the club or league lists 
hereinbefore described shall not be placed on any list of any other club in any 
league; except that a club which has obtained a signed try-out or option agree- 
ment or Standard Player’s Contract and has been prevented from registering such 
claim to the services of the player by reason of the prior filing of notice of 
negotiation by another club, may, notwithstanding his inclusion on the Negotia- 
tion List of the other club, place his name on its Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ 
Reserve List, subject to the rights of the club on whose Negotiation List that 
player’s name is included. This contingent claim of rights to the services of the 
player shall take effect immediately upon his removal from that Negotiation List 
but such claim shall be null and void if the negotiating club obtains a signed 
try-out, option, or contract, and transfers the player to its Reserve List or 
Goalkeepers’ Reserve List. 

(b) All players who have attained their twentieth birthday on or before July 
3lst and whose names are registered on any Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve 
List under Try-out Agreement Form “A” or Option Agreement Form “B” shall 
be removed from such Reserve Lists at midnight July 3list, and shall not be 
placed on any Player List at any time in the month of August except under the 
following conditions: 

(1) Any player so removed may be placed on the Negotiation List of the 
club from whose Reserve List he was removed and any such claim shall have 
72 hours priority over all other claims from the time of removal from the 
Reserve List. (2) Any player so removed may be signed to a Standard 
Player’s Contract for the ensuing season by any club and his name may be 
registered on its Reserve List under that contract. 

(c) All players removed from the Reserve Lists under subparagraph (b) 
hereof and who have not been placed on another Reserve List or Negotiation 
List as therein provided, may be placed on any Player List for which they are 
eligible under any standard player agreement authorized by this Agreement 
on and ufter September Ist next following their removal. 

(d) A club from whose Reserve List a player has been removed under the 
Provisions of this paragraph shall have priority for 72 hours from midnight 
August 31st to restore such player to its Reserve List under the original player 
agreement (A or B) or any other agreement in substitution therefor. ‘‘there- 
after the normal rules governing priority shall apply. 

(e) All players who have attained their twentieth birthday on or before 
July 3lst and whose names are registered on any Sponsorship List shall be 
removed automatically from such Sponsorship Lists at midnight July $list and 
shall thereupon become free agents. However, any claim made for the rights 
to the services of a player so removed by a club trom whose Sponsorship List 
the player was removed shall have priority over all other claims (whether to be 
placed on its Negotiation List or Reserve List) for 72 hours from the time of 
such removal, Thereafter the normal rules governing priority of registration 
shall apply. 

7. SPONSORED CLUBS 

Each league agrees to establish and maintain regulations governing the 
sponsorship of not more than two amateur hockey teams per member club, such 
regulations to be of the same intent and effect as those presently in effect in the 
N. H. L., a copy of which is appended hereto. 

Each league agrees to acknowledge and respect the sponsorship rights of 
other clubs in all players properly registered on Sponsorship Lists in the Central 
Registry and to make the payments called for in the uniform regulations gov- 
erning sponsorship in all leagues, 


96797—57T—pt. 3- 44 
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8. TRY-OUT AGREEMENT 


It is understood by and between the parties that a Try-Out Agreement “A” 
signed by a player with no consideration required other than railroad fare and 
a per diem allowance shall be valid only until October 31st next after the date 
of signature. However, a Try-Out Agreement Form “A” signed after September 
1st at an official training camp of any professional club shall be valid subject 
to the provisions of paragraph Six (6) hereof until October 31st of the year 
following such signature. 

9. OPTION AGREEMENTS 


(a) An Option Agreement Form “B” signed by a player for which he has 
been paid a monetary consideration of not less than Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 
shall be considered as an option on his services as a professional hockey player, 
and shall bind such player to attend the training camps of the team claiming 
the benefit of such option, and to sign a professional contract for a fair annual 
salary according to the playing calibre of the league in which he is to be signed. 
Such option on services shall only be invalidated if, on demand by the player 
after having completed his try-out, the club fails to tender him a contract at a 
fair annual salary, to be determined by the President of the league of which 
the club is a member (in any event not less than the minimum salary of the 
league in which the club is a member). 

(b) An Option Agreement Form “C” signed by a player for which he has 
been paid a monetary consideration of not less than Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 
shall be considered as an option on his services as a professional hockey player 
and shall bind such player in accordance with the terms thereof. Upon refusal 
by the player to sign a contract tendered in accordance with the terms of the 
option agreement, the President of the league may suspend such player if he is 
a professional and may request his suspension through the President of the 
N. H. L. if he is an amateur. 

(c) Proof of renewal or extension of an Option “C’”’ Agreement shall be filed 
with the Central Registry. In default of production of such proof within ten 
days after demand in writing made by the President of the league involved, or 
by the Central Registry when requested to do so by any league or club claiming 
any adverse interest in such player, the name of such player shall be removed 
from the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List of the club which fails 
to provide the required proof of renewal. The name of a player who has been 
suspended with the approval of the league President or other competent au- 
thority for failure to carry out his agreement at a time when it is in force shall 
not be so removed so long as the suspension remains in effect. 

(Note.—The Amateur Authorities do not enforce Option Agreements Form 
B except as to their try-out provisions. ) 


10. FORMS OF AGREEMENT 


(a) The expressions “Player Agreement” or “Standard Player Agreement” 
shall mean the uniform Agreements A, B, and C appended to this Agreement. 
The expressions “Player’s Contract” or “Standard Player’s Contract” means a 
formal contract to play professional hockey approved by a professional league 
for its use. 

(b) All Try-Out and Option Agreements shall be completed and executed 
on standard printed forms as appended to this agreement (Try-Out A, Option 
B and Option C Agreements) without alteration, and in the event of the sub- 
mission for registration or other recognition of any such agreement in which 
there has been an alteration or deletion the agreement shall take effect as if 
no such alteration or deletion had been made. 

No other forms (except the Standard Player’s Contract of each league) will 
be recognized or acted upon for the purpose of registering the rights to the 
services of any player upon the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List of 
any club. 

11. EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION ON PLAYER LISTS 


(a) For the purposes of this agreement, the N. H. L. agrees to maintain under 
its direction and control a Central Registry of player information. It shall be 
the duty of the Central Registry to receive and record all documents, telegrams, 
and letters affecting the rights to the services of players, and the actual time 
of receipt shall be “time-stamped” on the face of each such document, telegram, 
or letter received. 
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(b) Each league and its member clubs shall advise such Central Registry of all 
changes in its Player Lists, including Reserve Lists, Goalkeepers’ Reserve Lists, 
Negotiation Lists, Voluntarily Retired Lists, and Sponsorship Lists, stating the 
conditions of such changes. Each league and its member clubs shall furnish 
the Central Registry with signed copies of all documents upon which claims to 
the rights to the services of players on any Player List are based, including 
assignments, loans, certificates, try-outs, options, contracts, and will on request 
by the Central Registry furnish the original of such document for inspection. 

(c) The N. H. L. agrees to publish and distribute to all leagues and their 
member clubs on terms mutually agreed upon by their respective league Presi- 
dents, Consolidated Reserve Lists once each month (except May and July) 
and regular Bulletins as may be required, which Lists and Bulletins shall show 
the state of each Player List of all clubs and of the changes made therein. 

(d) Each league or member club shall promptly advise the Central Registry 
by telegram of any error or conflicting claim in respect of any player on any 
Player List, stating the nature of the error or claim. Upon receipt of such 
advice the Central Registry shall notify the parties affected and include on 
the Consolidated Reserve Lists appropriate indication of any adverse claim, 

(e) To ensure that the member clubs of all leagues shall have equal opportu- 
nities of acquiring the services of any player who becomes a free agent by reason 
of any action reported in a regular Central Registry Bulletin, all claims made 
for the services of such player shall be treated as coincident claims made at 
12:00 p. m. (noon) on the sixth day after mailing of such Bulletin, and the 
rules governing priority established in this Agreement shall then be applied to 
conflicting claims. 

Each Central Registry Bulletin shall set out the date and time before which 
such claims shall be treated as coincident. 


12. DISPUTES 


(a) In the event that the right to the services of any player shall be claimed 
by clubs in the same league, the decision as to the disposition of the claims shall 
be made in accordance with the rules of that league through its President who 
will report the decision to the Central Registry. 

(b) In the event that the right to the services of any player shall be claimed 
by clubs in different leagues, the decision as to the disposition of the player shall 
be made by the President of the N. H. L. in accordance with the terms of this 
agreement. Either party shall have the right of appeal from that decision to a 
Board of Arbitration consisting of one person selected by the President of each 
of the leagues involved ; and the persons so selected shall, if necessary, agree upon 
a neutral third party. 

(c) Both parties to the dispute shall be given an opportunity to appear in 
person, or by agent, and the facts having been presented, both parties shall retire 
and the Board shall then render a decision, and such decision shall be final. The 
joint findings of a majority of the Board of Arbitration shall be binding on 
the disputants. 

13. AGE LIMIT OF PLAYERS 


(a) A player who has not reached the eighteenth anniversary of his birth may 
not be signed to any document by a member club of any league nor may his 
services be negotiated or contracted for as a professional player, nor may his 
name be placed on any Reserve List, Goalkeepers’ Reserve List or Negotiation 
List. 

Any negotiations, or any documents signed as a result thereof before the 
player has attained the eighteenth anniversary of his birth, shall be null and 
void, and confer no rights whatsoever. 

(b) Players may be signed to appropriate certificates or other documents for 
the purpose of amateur competition and for registration on Sponsorship Lists 
in conformity with the provisions of the uniform Sponsorship By-Law. 

(c) No player who has not attained his eighteenth birthday on September 1st 
in any season during the currency of this agreement shall be permitted to attend 
any professional training camp in preparation for the ensuing season. 


14. PAYMENT OF PLAYERS ON TRANSFER 


(a) Where a player under contract to a member club of any league is trans- 
ferred to a member club of another league, the transferor club shall be respon- 
sible for the player’s salary under his contract up to and including the day notice 
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is given to him of the transfer and in addition, for the normal time required for 
the player to report to the transferee club. The salary adjustment shall be in 
the proportion that the number of days of the player’s employment by each club 
bears to the number of days in the period covered by the respective complete 
League Schedules of Championship Games. 

(b) In the event of a transfer of a player to a club in a league whose schedule 
is of shorter duration, the transferor club shall in the absence of specific agree- 
ment to any different effect be responsible for any deficiency in the salary 
contracted to be paid to the player occasioned by the difference in the length 
of the playing season. 


15. TRANSFERS WITHOUT WAIVERS 


(a) Notwithstanding any provisions of the Constitution or By-Laws of the 
A. H. L., W. H. L., or Q. H. L. requiring a member club to obtain waivers on any 
player before sale or other disposition of such player to a club not a member 
of its league, it is understood and agreed that each of the member clubs of the 
A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. is free to dispose of the services of its players 
to clubs of the N. H. L. without obtaining waivers; provided always that such 
transfers are bona fide and not for the purpose of evading the waiver regulations 
governing transfers to clubs in other leagues. Participation in a minimum of 
three games with the transferor N. H. L. club shall be proof of a bona fide 
transfer. 

(b) It is expressly agreed that the A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. shall be 
entitled to establish waiver regulations governing the transfer or other disposi- 
tion of players by member clubs of their respective leagues to member clubs 
of other leagues, and such regulations shall be reported to the Central Registry 
for publication in the regular bulletins. 

(c) When waivers are requested for the purpose of securing the amateur re- 
instatement of a player such waivers shall be asked without right of recall, 
and the waiver price shall be: 

For N. H. L. Players, $3,000 

For A. H. L. Players, $1,000 

For W. H. L. Players, $750 

For Q. H. L. Players, $750 
The amount of the waiver price payable in each case shall be that applicable 
for the league in which the player played the majority of his games in the 
season or part thereof next preceding the date of the request for waivers. If 
the player fails or refuses to report pursuant to a claim on waivers no moucy 
shall be payable under such claim and the player cannot be reinstated. 

(Note.—The term “waivers” shall mean the procedure set up under the Con- 
stitution or By-Laws of a league by which a member club is required to offer 
the contract for services of a player to one or more of its league member clubs 
before disposing of such player to a member club of another league by means 
of assignment or loan.) 

16. RESTRICTED PERIOD 


A professional player on the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List of any 
club of the A. H. L., W. H. L., or Q. H. L. shall not be transferred to any other 
club between the first day of May and the fifteenth day of June, both inclusive. 
in any year during the currency of this agreement (which period shall be known 
as the “restricted period’’) unless such transfer is expressed to be subject to the 
right of “draft” of the player transferred under the terms of Paragraph Seven- 
teen (17) hereof or unless the “draft” procedure under Section Seventeen (17) 
has been completed or abandoned by all leagues. 


17. SELECTION OF PLAYERS (DRAFT) 


(a) The N. H. L. shall have the right to select any player or players (known 
as the “draft” of such players) from any member club of the A. H. L. the right 
to whose services shall be yielded to the N. H. L. upon payment of Fifteen 
Thousand Dollars ($15,000) for each player so drafted, which sum shall be 
payable as hereinafter provided. Such selection shall be made from the players 
whose names have appeared on the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List 
but not the Negotiation List of the member clubs of the A. H. L. at any time 
during the “restricted period.” 
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(b) The N. H. L. shall have the right to select any player or players (known 
as the “draft” of such players) from any member club of the W. H. L. or 
Q. H. L. the rights to whose services shall be yielded to the N. H. L. upon 
payment of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) for each player so drafted, which 
sum shall be payable as hereinafter provided. Such selection shall be made 
from players whose names have appeared on the Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ 
Reserve List but not the Negotiation List of the member clubs of the W. H. L. 
or Q. H. L. at any time during the “restricted period.” 

(c) The A. H. L. shall have the right to select any player or players (known 
as the “draft” of such players) from any member club of the W. H. L. or 
Q. H. L. the rights to whose services shall be yielded to the A. H. L. upon pay- 
ment of Seventy-Five Hundred Dollars ($7,500) for each player so drafted, 
which sum shall be payable as hereinafter provided. Such selection shall be 
made from players whose names have appeared on the Reserve List or Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List but not the Negotiation List of the member clubs of the 
W. H. L. or Q. H. L. at any time during the “restricted period.” 

(d) The list of players available for draft shall be prepared by the Central 
Registry and shall be agreed upon by the Presidents of the respective leagues 
affected. 

(e) The draft selections shall be made by each league in conformity with such 
regulations as shall be made by each drafting league for the purpose. In default 
of establishment of such regulations the right of selection shall be exercised in 
inverse order to the final standing of the clubs at the conclusion of the preceding 
season, and selections of players from both the W. H. L. and Q. H. L. shall be 
dealt with in the same selection procedure. 

(f) The drafting of players shall take place at a draft meeting to be con- 
vened at a time and place, as nearly as practical, coincident with the Annual 
Meeting of the N. H. L. (in June) and at least seven days’ notice of such meeting 
shall be sent to all clubs by the Central Registry. 

(g) The order in which the draft selection shall be made at such meeting 
shall be as follows: 

(1) By N. H. L. from A. H. L. 

(2) By N. H. L. from W. H. L. and Q. H. L. 

(3) By A. H. L. from W. H. L. and Q. H. L. 

(4) By N. H.L., A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. lL. on the C. A. H. A. Major Series 
in conformity with the Major Series Agreement 

(h) Upon completion of the drafting by all leagues, the Central Registry shall 
notify the President of the league and the club affected by every draft claim made 
from them, and they shall immediately prepare and execute an assignment of the 
rights to the services of the selected player and forward it to the Central Regis- 
try for completion by the club making the draft claim. 

(i) Players who have not, or will not, attain their twentieth birthday before 
August 1st next following the draft meeting shall not be eligible for draft unless 
they are on a Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve List under a Standard Play- 
er’s Contract. 

(j) The exercise of the right of selection (draft) shall give to the drafting club 
all of the rights to the player’s services represented by the contract or agreement 
signed by the player upon which his registration on the Reserve List or Goal- 
keepers’ Reserve List is based. 

(k) Before any club can exercise a right of selection under the provisions of 
this paragraph, it must have available on its Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Re- 
serve List a space upon which the name of the selected player can be placed. 
It shall be the duty of the Central Registry office to enforce the provisions of 
this subparagraph and any club having an interest may challenge the rights of 
selection on this ground. In the event of the challenge being upheld the draft- 
ing club must provide the necessary space or abandon the draft claim. If, 
through an error of the Central Registry, a draft selection is made in contraven- 
tion of the provision of this subparagraph it shall not invalidate the selection 
made unless such selection was challenged when made and the challenge was 
denied in error. In the latter event the drafted player shall be treated as if the 
draft selection had not been made. 


18. PAYMENT FOR SELECTED PLAYERS 


Payments provided for in respect of the assignment of the rights to the services 
of a player obtained in the “draft” shall be made in the currency of the country 
of the club from which the player was drafted. Such payment shall be made to 
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the Central Registry (on behalf of the club entitled thereto) with ten (10) days 
of the receipt by the Central Registry of the duly completed assignments under 
paragraph Seventeen (17) hereof. A draft claim shall be considered as an actual 
purchase of the player drafted and subject to the normal rules governing 
purchases. 

19. DISPOSAL OF SELECTED PLAYERS 


(a) No player selected in the “draft” under paragraph Seventeen (17) of this 
agreement shall, within one year from the date of such selection, be transferred 
or loaned to any other club in the same league from which the player was drafted 
unless the club from which he was drafted shall have been offered an assignment 
of such player’s contract for the amount of the draft payment and such offer 
has been refused. 

(b) No player selected in the draft by a N. H. L. Club from either the W. H. L. 
or Q. H. L. may be transferred back to any club of either of these leagues unless 
he has been offered on waivers with or without right of recall to all A. H. L. Clubs 
at the price of $7,500 and all clubs have waived. 


20. LOANING AND RECALLING OF PLAYERS 


The loaning and recalling of players by clubs in one league to clubs in other 
leagues shall be governed by the following regulations: 

(a) All loans and recalls of players shall be reported promptly to the Central 
Registry (and where league regulations so require to the league office also) and 
shall be properly documented on the appropriate forms and shall be reported in 
the regular Central Registry bulletins. 

(b) All loans shall be for a period of not less than fourteen days commencing 
with the day next following the actual dispatch of the player, and in the event of 
his earlier recall from such loan, except under “emergency conditions”, he shall 
be considered as having been ineligible during the period of such loan. 

(c) No loan to, or recall from, any A. H. L., W. H. L., Q. H. L. Club shall be 
made within the 28 clear days next preceding midnight of the final date of the 
regular League schedule of the N. H. L. 

(d) The recall of players on Joan or the retransfer of players transferred with 
right of repurchase may be made at any time permitted by this Para. 20 pro- 
vided that a player shall be made available to take the place of the player recalled 
or retransferred. No replacement is required when such recall or retransfer is 
made under “emergency conditions.” 

(e) Emergency Recall: A player on loan or option to a club of another league 
may be recalled from loan or option under “emergency conditions” at any time 
for the duration of the emergency only. “Emergency conditions” shall be estab- 
lished when the playing strength of the loaning club is, by reason of incapaci- 
tating injury or illness to its players, reduced below the following strength: 

For N. H. L. Clubs: One goalkeeper, five defencemen, and eleven forwards. 
For A. H. L. Clubs: One goalkeeper, five defencemen, and eleven forwards. 
For W. H. L. Clubs: One goalkeeper, four defencemen, and nine forwards. 
For Q. H. L. Clubs: One goalkeeper, four defencemen, and nine forwards. 

Proof of the existence of the emergency conditions, including the incapacity, 
shall be furnished on request to the President of the league from which the recall 
is made. 

When the “emergency conditions” have ended the player recalled must be 
returned promptly to the club recalled from. 


20-A. RESTRICTION ON TRAINING CAMPS 


The parties hereto agree that all special training camps, schools, and indi- 
vidual tryouts for players other than playing members of affiliated amateur 
teams or amateur players on Reserve and Negotiation Lists shall be absolutely 
prohibited for all professional or sponsored teams from the time the regular 
playing season has started until the following fall season. For violation of 
the provisions of this paragraph the offending elub and all its affiliates shall be 
deprived of all professional rights to all players attending such camp, school, 
or tryout in contravention of such provisions. 


21. TAMPERING OR NEGOTIATING WITH PLAYERS OF OTHER CLUBS 


(a) The parties hereto agree that in order to preserve discipline and competi- 
tion, and to prevent the enticement of players, coaches, scouts, and trainers— 
no member club of any league shall through any officer, employee, agent, scout, 
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or other representative offer any proposal to, negotiate with, or discuss employ- 
ment either present or prospective, with a player whose name is on any Player 
List of a member club or with any coach, scout, or trainer connected with another 
member club without the prior written consent of that member club. 

Any member club of a league contravening the provisions of this section shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than than One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) to be im- 
posed by the President of the league whose club has contravened this provision, 
and no rights to the services of any player, scout, coach, or trainer shall be 
acquired in consequence of such improper action. 

(b) The parties hereto agree that member clubs shall not interfere with, or 
attempt to interfere with, the movements of a player who is en route to, or 
has reported to, or who is being tried out by another member club at its training 
camp between September 1st and the date of the opening game of the schedule 
of each league. 

Any member club of a league contravening the provisions of this section shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) to be imposed 
by the President of the league whose club has contravened this provision. 

Furthermore, it shall be illegal to place the name of any such players on 
any Reserve List, Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, Negotiation List, or Sponsorship 
List during that period except when such registration is made by or with the 
consent of the club operating the training camp where such player tries out. 

(c) To secure the protection afforded by this subsection, a list of such players 
must be sent to the Central Registry which shall publish the names of such 
players in the regular bulletin, or a special bulletin prepared for the purpose. 


22. SUSPENDED OR EXPELLED PLAYERS 


No member club of any league, party to this agreement, shall employ or 
harbour any player who, for any cause, has been suspended or expelled by any 
league or its member clubs. Notice of suspension or expulsion of any player 
shall be reported promptly to the Central Registry which shall report such 
suspension in the regular bulletin. 


28. UNIFORM PLAYING RULES 


All leagues shall adopt the same playing rules and shall be entitled to make 
recommendations for amendments thereto and to be represented at the annual 
joint conference of the Rules Committees of the professional hockey leagues 
with the Rules Committees representing the C. A. H. A. and the A. H. A. of U. S. 


24, DEFINITION OF THE TERM “SEASON” 


In this agreement, or in any transaction between member clubs of the con- 
tracting leagues, the term “season” shall mean the regular schedule of games 
and the playoffs, unless said term is specifically limited to a shorter period 
of time. 

25. AGREEMENT WITH AMATEUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. agree to “associate” themselves with the 
N. H. L. in the performance and fulfilment of the terms of the agreement dated 
the 30th of June 1947 and any amendment thereto, made between the N. H. L. 
of the one part and the International Ice Hockey Federation et al. of the other 
part. A copy of the Agreement and Amendments to date are appended hereto 
and the whole shall be referred to as the “pro-Amateur Agreement.” 

And the A. H. L., W. H. L., and Q. H. L. agree to be bound by the terms 
of that agreement and make the payments called for therein during the currency 
of this agreement. 

26. INTERNAL REGULATIONS OF LEAGUES 


Each league, party to this agreement, is free to adopt such Constitution and 
By-Laws and League Rules or Regulations as it may see fit, provided always 
that nothing in such Constitution, By-Laws, Regulations, or Rules shall conflict 
with this agreement while it is in force. 


27. NEW MEMBER CLUBS 


This agreement shall inure for the benefit of all leagues which are signatosies. 
hereto, their member clubs and any new clubs which may become member clubs 
of any league, signatories to this agreement, during its currency. Each parte 
hereto agrees to notify the other parties of any change in the composition ~* ‘+= 
league, including admissions, withdrawals, or susnensions 
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28. TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 


(a) The parties hereto mutually agree that each member club in each league 
shall, as far as the franchise holders in other leagues are concerned, have the 
exclusive control of the playing of hockey games in its city of operation and 
within fifty miles of the corporate limits thereof, which area shall be known 
as its “home territory.” 

(b) Where the “home territory” of a member club in one league as defined 
in subparagraph (a) overlaps the “home territory” of a member club in another 
league, then insofar as their respective “home territories” overlap, the franchise 
holder longest in operation as a professional club shall have priority and shall, 
subject to any agreement made by it for the sharing of its “home territory,” be 
entitled to all the rights conferred in subparagraph (a). 

(c) Where the “home territories” of two member clubs in the same league 
overlap one another, the respective rights of such member clubs shall be such 
as are conferred by the Constitution and By-Laws of that league, and the mem- 
ber clubs of all leagues agree to respect the territorial rights of each as therein 
defined within the limits fixed in this section. 


29. RESPONSIBILITY FOR FULFILMENT AND NOTICE 


The authority and the responsibility for the fulfilment of the provisions of this 
agreement by each league and its member clubs shall be vested in the Presidents 
of the respective leagues or their successors in office from time to time. 

Any notice desired or required to be given to the N. H. L. under this agreement 
shall be addressed to: C. S. Campbell, President, National Hockey League, 601 
Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Any notice desired or required to be given to the A. H. L. under this agreement 
shall be addressed to: James Ellery, American Hockey League, P. O. Box 190, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York, U. S. A. 

Any notice desired or required to be given to the W. H. L. under this agree- 
ment shall be address to: G. A. Leader, President, Western Hockey League, 206 
The Grosvenor, 500 Wall Street, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 

Any notice desired or required to be given to the Q. H. L. under this agreement 
shall be addressed to: Sidney Holstead, Quebec Hockey League, Box 603, Place 
D’Armes, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Any notice desired or required to be given to the Central Registry shall be 
addressed to: N. H. L. Central Registry, 603 Sun Life Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


30. DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement shall govern the relations between the signatories hereto and 
may be modified only by instrument in writing signed by the duly authorized 
officers of the signatories hereto. 

This agreement shall terminate on the 31st day of August, Nineteen Hundred 
and Fifty-Eight (1958) unless sooner terminated by mutual consent in writing 
or by written notice by any signatory hereto to the other signatories of its in- 
tention to terminate the agreement on the 31st of August next after the expira- 
tion of not less than one calendar year from the delivery of such notice. 

The termination of this agreement by one signatory shall terminate the agree- 
ment for all purposes, but the dissolution or suspension of operations by any 
signatory hereto shall not affect the validity of the agreement as between the 
remaining signatories. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have executed this Agreement by their 
duly authorized officers in that behalf. 

May 21, 1954. 

NATIONAL Hockey LEAGUE, 
C. S. CAMPBELL, President. 

May 27, 1954. 

AMERICAN Hockey LEAGUE, 
J. D. Cuick, President. 


June 14, 1954. 
WESTERN Hockey LEAGUE, 
G. A. LEADER, President. 


May 22, 1954. 


QUEBEC HocKEY LEAGUE, INCORPORATED, 
Geo. M. SLATER, President. 
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NEGOTIATION LIST 


7.1. Each Member Club shall be entitled to have on its Negotiation List the 
names of not more than four amateur players at any one time, for whose serv- 
ices as hockey players that club shall have the exclusive right to negotiate with 
such players. Application to place the name of a player on a Negotiation List 
shall be made to the President by telegram or letter. 

7.2. A Member Club directly or indirectly negotiating for the services of a 
player whose name is on the Negotiation List of another Member Club shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than One Thousand Dollars to be imposed by the 
President, and, in addition, shall pay to the other Member Club such sum as the 
President may fix for expenses or other monetary loss. The President may also 
require the transfer to the other Member Club of any contract entered into for 
the services of such player. 

7.3. A player’s name shall not remain on the Negotiation List of a Member 
Club for longer than one year unless the Member Club, prior to the expiration 
thereof, establishes to the satisfaction of the President that it has in good faith 
and on a reasonable basis made attempts from time to time to negotiate a con- 
tract for the player’s services, in which event the President shall grant ex- 
tensions of one year. 

7.4. The placing of a player’s name on a Reserve List or Goalkeepers’ Reserve 
List automatically removes such player’s name from the Negotiation List. 

7.5. A player may not be transferred from a Reserve List to the Negotiation 
List. Nevertheless a player who has been removed from a Reserve List may 
again be placed on the Negotiation List. 

7.6. In the event of incorrect information being furnished by the League office 
as to the eligibility of a player to be placed on a Negotiation List the interested 
Member Club shall have the right to replace on its Negotiation List the name 
of the player removed to make a place for the ineligible player. 

7.7. A Member Club may not between September ist and the date of the 
opening game of the Schedule of Championship Games place on any Player List 
the name of a player who has reported to, or is en route to, or is being 
tried out at the training camp of another Member Club. No player, who has 
not attained his eighteenth birthday on September ist in any year, shall be 
permitted to attend any training camp in that season. To secure the protection 
afforded by this subsection a list of such players must be sent to the President 
who shall publish the names of such players in the regular bulletin. (Amended 
May 1950 and March 1954.) 


UniForm SponsorsHie By-LAw APPLICABLE TO ALL PROFESSIONAL LEAGUES AND 
CLugs AMENDED TO May 15, 1954. 


13.1. A Member Club may sponsor not more than two amateur clubs for each 
playing season. Notice in writing of intention to sponsor the club, renew the 
sponsorship or terminate the sponsorship shall be filed with the President before 
December ist but not before May 1st preceding such season. 

The notice shall contain the correct names of such club and satisfactory proof 
of such sponsorship signed by a responsible officer of the amateur club acknowl- 
edging the sponsorship agreement. 

Such Member Club is hereinafter referred to in this section as the “Sponsoring 
Club” and the club so sponsored is referred to as the “Sponsored Club.” The 
President shall promptly notify the Member Clubs in the regular bulletins the 
names of all amateur clubs being sponsored. 

13.2. The sponsoring club shall register with the President, in writing, the 
full and correct names of the players of the clubs which it is sponsoring to- 
gether with a written agreement, signed by each player so registered, that he 
will play for the sponsored club, which agreement shall be endorsed by a 
responsible officer of the sponsored Club or Registrar of a Branch of the 
Canadian Amateur Hockey Association or Amateur Hockey Association of the 
United States certifying that the player is a bona fide member of that club. 

The sponsorship rights created by this Section shall arise from the time of 
registration of the player’s name with the President on the Sponsorship List. No 
registrations shall be filed before August 15th preceding the sponsorship season 
nor later than May Ist of such season. 
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13.3. A bona fide member of a sponsored club shall mean: 

(a) During the off-season: a player who has agreed in writing to play 
for the sponsored club for the playing season for which the sponsorship is 
registered. 

(b) During the season: a player who has agreed in writing to play for 
the sponsored club for the playing season for which the sponsorship is 
registered and who is a playing member of that club. 

In case of dispute as to the eligibility of a player to be placed on a Sponsorship 
List, the President’s decision shall be final, and he shall have power to remove 
the name of an ineligible player from the Sponsorship List. 

13.4. A player joining a sponsored club may be registered with the President 
as a member of that Club but the total number of players on the list of any 
sponsored club shall not exceed eighteen at any one time. Such list shall be 
known as the “Sponsorship List.” 

13.5. A player may be removed from the Sponsorship List of any club by the 
sponsoring club, and thereupon all sponsorship rights in that player created by 
this Section shall cease and determine. 

Where a player on a Sponsorship List is transferred to another amateur 
club without the consent of the sponosoring club, his name may be retained on 
the Sponsorship List until midnight of July 3lst next following his twentieth 
birthday. 

13.6. (a) No player whose name has been placed on a Sponsorship List shall 
be placed on any other Player List except with the consent in writing of the 
sponsoring club. 

(b) The sponsorship rights created by this Section shall continue in full force 
and effect until two years from November ist of the season in which the spon- 
sorship rights arose, or 
until the time of removal of the player’s name from the Sponsorship List, or 
until midnight on July 31st next following the player’s twentieth birthday, 
whichever occurs first. 

(c) If the sponsoring club terminates its sponsorship of a sponsored club, the 
sponsorship rights created by this Section shall cease and determine from the 
date of notice of such termination by the Member Club to the President. 

18.7. All registrations with the President, of players upon Sponsorship Lists, 
shall be subject to the rights of any Member Club having such player on its 
Reserve List, Goalkeepers’ Reserve List, Negotiation List or the Voluntarily 
Retired List, and shall also be subject to the unexpired sponsorship rights of 
another Member Club. 

13.8. In the administration of this By-Law, all actions by any club owned 
or operated by, or having any working agreement for the loaning or optioning 
of players from, a Member Club, shall be deemed to be the actions of such 
Member Club. 
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TRY-OUT AGREEMENT “A” 
(Form “‘A’’) 
MEMORANDUM 
OF AGREEMENT 
ERPS — aha ands esendscrisaasinteer eon tnchon ead geet i 
hereinafter called the ‘‘Player’’ 
— and — 


SAECO REO E RETR ERE EEN E SHEERS SESE SHEE EEE H EEE EEN e OEE EEE EEEE EES EREEEEEES SESE EE ESSE SEE EEEEOEE STEED ~- 


hereinafter called the “Club” 


In consideration of the agreement by the Club to pay the expenses (including hotel room, 


sneniis eli deiibad Geet Rebbe: i. 6.52582. A ee ee cteaearttecetecten bi 
(Place cf residence or other base of Player) 


and return, the Player agrees to present himself, when called upon to do-so, at the Club’s 
training camp for the purpose of demonstrating, to the best of his ability, his qualifications 
as a hockey player; and further agrees that if such qualifications, in the opinion of the 
Club, justify the Club in offering him a contract as a professional hockey player, he will 
sign such contract on terms to be mutually agreed upon. 


And the Player further agrees that in case of refusal or failure on his part to attend the 
training camp and try-out as agreed, the Club shall have the right to request the suspen- 
sion of the Player by all professional and amateur organizations until the Player has 
carried out this Try-out Agreement. 


The Player also agrees that the Club shall have the right to transfer this agreement and 
the rights created by it to any other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees that 
he will report and try out with such transferee club on the basis set out in this Agreement. 


epee enone serait 

WITNESS: ~meoiates 

FOR PLAYER ONLY — ¥ 
ee i reineasinsetecieiscithonsnitncnitncntniteinciiainiii 
I Fics scsi senasascesiptacsnccsicanipsicneity 
Day Pe itevestecssennicsinipninniiets Cn 
ee OO i hiaccnencientneccenes 
PROT EB OIE cesenccerscnveeses cscs pieccinitondiestgusisinin Form “A” 


(Read instructions for completion and registration on reverse side.) 
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Instructions for Completion 


(1) Fill in the correct date and the correct full name of the player as well as the 
correct corporate name of the Club. 


(2) Have the player supply all of the information set out at the lower left-hand corner of 
the Form. 


(3) Have the Forms signed by the player and the authorized officer of the Club. 


Instructions for Registration 


(1) Wire Central Registry giving full name and address of the player, the kind of Form 
signed and the Player List on which his name is to be placed. 


(2) Forward all copies of the Form to the Central Registry. Sufficient copies of the Form 
should be prepared for the following purposes:— 


(a) Central Registry—one signed copy. 
(b) Each affected League—one copy. 
(c) The Club for whom the player is signed—one signed copy. 
(d) The Club on whose list the player is placed—one copy. 


Send all copies of the Form to the Central Registry 


(3) Central Registry will report the transaction in the first regular Bulletin after notice 
is received which will serve as acknowledgment of receipt of the notice. 


(4) Central Registry will record, time-stamp, and distribute by mail, copies of the Form 
received, to the Leagues and Clubs affected which will serve as acknowledgment of receipt 
of the documents. No other acknowledgment will be sent. 
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OPTION AGREEMENT “B” 


(Form “‘B’’) 


OF AGREEMENT 
hereinafter called the ‘‘Player”’ 
— and — 
Be tara peas nah 
ln comsbdnention of the meth O65. o555 555.6655. Be ee ee eee Dollars 


) which the Player acknowledges he has received from the Club, the Player 
hereby grants to the Club an exclusive option on his services as a professional hockey 
player. The Player further agrees that he will present himself at the Club’s training camp, 
at the Club’s expense (including hotel room, meals and railroad fare), when requested to 
do so, for the purpose of demonstrating his skill and ability as a hockey player, and that 
he will, on request of the Club, sign a Standard Player’s Contract (professional) on terms 
to be mutually agreed upon. 


And it is further agreed that the option hereby granted is a continuing option exercisable 
by the Club so long as the Club is prepared to tender and does tender to the Player, upon 
demand in writing being made by him at any time when he is eligible and available to 
play, a Standard Player’s Contract at a rate of salary equal to the fair average salary of 
the League in which the Club is a member. 


And it is further agreed that if the Club defaults in the performance of any of its obliga- 
tions under this Agreement the Player may notify the Club in writing the particulars of , 
such default. Should the Club not make good such default within fifteen days from the’ 
receipt of such notice all rights hereby created shall thereafter cease and determine. 


The Player agrees that the Club shall have the right to transfer this agreement and the 
rights created by it to any other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees that he 
will carry out the terms of this Agreement on the same basis as if it had been made with, 
the transferee club. 


eS ee , 
gee emer maa 
FOR PLAYER ONLY Pin cenrcsnnrgitiitasenienictiietsuisiiiisdiimaietan 4 


RRO dit Fie nisin i oaicinitctindatiiente 


MO I iin ticcsscsacvnsiastanuscasebicsceateiok Aces tak 


Bois sic koaves UNUUEcceein cxcecanses see FN ivscccssnie 
et ae WEIGHT............... 
I osc. ince cntticinlencten I ics sitinsesesitisv edi 
(RorL) Form “RB” 


(Read instructions for completion and registration on reverse side.) 
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Instructions for Completion 


(1) Fill in the correct date and the correct full name of the player as well as the 
correct corporate name of the Club. 


(2) Have the player supply all of the information set out at the lower left-hand corner of 
the Form. 


(3) Have the Forms signed by the player and the authorized officer of the Club. 


Instructions for Registration 


(1) Wire Central Registry giving full name and address of the player, the kind of Form 
signed and the Player List on which his name is to be placed. 


(2) Forward all copies of the Form to the Central Registry. Sufficient copies of the Form 
should be prepared for the following purposes:— 


(a) Central Registry—one signed copy. 
(b) Each affected League—one copy. 





(c) The Club for whom the player is signed—one signed copy. 
(d) The Club on whose list the player is placed—one copy. 


Send all copies of the Form to the Central Registry 


(3) Central Registry will report the transaction in the first regular Bulletin after notice 
is received which will serve as acknowledgment of receipt of the notice. 


(4) Central Registry will record, time-stamp, and distribute by mail, copies of the Form 
received, to the Leagues and Clubs affected which will serve as acknowledgment of receipt ' 
of the documents. No other acknowledgment will be sent. 
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OPTION AGREEMENT “C” 


(Form “C’’) 


I Saati Nisneah irda eh canaialtiiad 

MEMORANDUM 

OF AGREEMENT 
MENTUETS «= _i«C*| Sakae eb vaccuackascoseptncacaortonateneceetebseravedeviath dicen 

hereinafter called the ‘‘Player”’ 
— and — 

ST lh A SE ee eee 
Ie comidevating 06 tie We: Clik: niieisscstcciiiiindciin GANS, AR Dollars 
($ ) which the Player acknowledges he has received from the Club, the Player 


covenants and agrees with the Club that he will, upon request of the Club made within one 
year from the date hereof, sign a contract with the Club to serve the Club as a hockey 
player for a period of ...............0008 year(s), subject to the terms and conditions set out 
in the Standard Player's Contract (a copy of which has been shown to and examined by 
the Player), and for the following remuneration payable to the Player by the Club: 


payable forthwith upon the signing of a 
Standard Player’s Contract, 


per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
Pacific Coast Hockey League, 


by. the Club to play for a club in the 
United States Hockey League, 


per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
American Hockey League; 


per hockey season if the player is assigned 
by the Club to play for a club in the 
National Hockey League. 


Fa I, CC I sa iinsissccnoneeiersainitccosnencoagsiied covenesbemedasecuaaapianonaaaten 
payable for signing the contract, shall be pro rated according to the proportion of the 
hockey season for which the Player is employed in each of such Leagues. 


The Player further agrees that he will present himself at the Club’s training camp at the 
Club’s expense (hotel, meals and railway fare) whenever requested to do so by the Club 
during the currency of this Agreement, or extension thereof, for the purpose of demon- 
strating his skill and ability as a hockey player. 


During the currency of this Agreement or extension thereof, the Player covenants and 
agrees that he will play hockey only for such hockey team as may be designated by the 
Club. 


(TURN OVER) 
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OPTION AGREEMENT “C”’ (continued) 


It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, exchange, assign or other- 
wise transfer this contract and the rights to the Player’s services to any professional 
hockey Club, and the Player agrees to accept and be bound by such sale, exchange, assign- 
ment or transfer, and to faithfully perform and carry out the terms of the Agreement 
with the same force and effect as if it had been entered into by the Player and the assignee 
club. 


This Agreement may be extended for further periods of one year each upon payment to 
the Player by the Club before the expiration of this Agreement or any extension thereof 


ie Gut Gh...) dl 2d allen actiecioiad........... ..Dollars ($ ) for each such 

extension. 

I OE caheas te evigtivn eh eokeohneecaieensiel GR diner: Ot Gb keds scien ccompe lasts 

Se ERE TEER far NaS EO tI ere percnont 
ip desdeasS cas niaunaumeieigasiencreeaiee aaa 
— 8 PROVINCE OR STATE 

Weteness- ECT TT Deselect I i eischssacosccscsoiavinoneculays a 

FOR PLAYER ONLY PER.......:. SRiIaTeEsE supteoentiseaseatchoesaableqexecsdedacesivbes 

OO BIG FOR ie icccescscncevisseveccnseecesssnciphtignbnels ei Weeline di 

NUNIT ste tees strep csrcecrnsacireschisvctecapevuistcinnaactn 

IE icesscicsnics I  isiccisiccccscctomsctuniny a 

I ascent Si assests PM i ccccseescosinatees 

PO iictdeiacsencvenievetesnsnecensiaaiirinn SHOOTS. ie 


ae von “C” 
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MONTREAL, July 24, 1957. 
Mr. C. S. CAMPBELL, 
President, National Hockey League, 
Vontreal, Quebec, Canada. 


DrAR Mr. CAMPBELL: As requested, I have examined the financial statements 
supplied by the National Hockey League clubs, pursuant to the letter dated 
May 27, 1957, addressed to yourself as president of the National Hockey League, 
from Mr. Emanuel Celler, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, United States. 

I have extracted from these statements data as requested by Mr. Celler’s let- 
ter under paragraph No. (7) pertaining to financial operations of the National 
Hockey League’s member teams, and have prepared a separate schedule setting 
out the information requested for each team, with the exception of the Toronto 
Club, in which case the financial statements supplied, due to their method of 
operation and accounting, are not capable of producing answers to the ques- 
tions posed. 

It was not possible to equate the information requested to a uniform basis as 
the several clubs’ accounting and operating methods vary considerably in what 
they encompass and in the procedures used. However, in all cases the informa- 
tion supplied is clearly set out in the schedules to give the information within the 
limits stated, and, in my opinion, in the broad sense answers the inquiries made. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES D. Forp, 
Charter'd Accountant. 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Re House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary request for data, per 


Emanuel Celler (chairman) letter of May 27, 1957 
Boston Professional Hockey Association, Ine. 


7 (a). Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams 
Not applicable. No financial interest in subsidiary or related corporations, 
7 (6). Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues: 
Information not available to Boston team. 
7 (c). Total dividends paid stockholders 
No dividends paid 1952 through 1956. 


Year to which figures below apply 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
7 (d). Condensed profit or loss statement 
Gross operating income $342,940 $420,434 $450,797 | $529, 403 $598, 283 
Profit on sale of players’ contracts 21, 046 18, 392 25, 131 13, 785 a 
Total 363, 986 438, 826 475, 928 543, 188 598, 283 
Gross operating expenses 468, 039 477,410 | 470,904 471, 375 526, 782 
Loss on sale or purchase of players’ contracts 95 
Dividends paid Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Income taxes paid Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Retained earnings —99, 053 | —38, 584 5, 024 71, 813 71, 460 
7 (1). Breakdown of gross operating income: 
(a) Games played at home, after taxes, rink | 
rental, and league share— Receipts 189, 307 236, 639 292, 479 316, 669 404, 356 
(b) Games played away—No revenue to visiting 
club. 
(c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (in- 
cluding playofis)— Net receipts | 23, 509 30, 401 8, 659 16, 146 1, 675 
(d) Sale of radio or television broadcasting rights 7, 875 Nil Nil 9, 270 8, 263 


(e) Concession sales or rentals— No income, per 
contract with Boston Gardens 
(f) Other income 5, 748 4, 105 —1, 144 17, 230 14, 472 
7 (2). Breakdown of operating cost 
(a)-(b) Not available separately— Players’ sal- 


aries and bonuses 155, 461 145, 778 156, 77% 156, 728 157, 498 
(c) Administrative eosts—-Officers 22, 000 22, 090 9, 000 7, 750 12, 000 
(d) Other expenses 185, 473 179, 639 72, 675 176, 145 210, 400 


96797—57—pt. 3 45 
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NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Re House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary request for data, per 
oF 


Emanuel Celler (chairman) letter of May 27, 1957—Continued. 
Chicago Black Hawks Hockey Team 


7 (a) Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams: 
Not applicable—No financial interest in subsidiary or related corporations. 
7 (6) Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues: 
Information not available to Chicago team. 
7 (c) Total dividends paid stockholders: 
No dividends paid 1952 through 1956. 


Year to which figures below apply 


1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 
7 (d) Condensed profit or loss statement: | 
Gross operating income_.- $273, 983 | $440,248 | $249,873 $265, 832 $288, 493 
Profit on sale of players’ contracts - - 62, 107 8, 343 
Total_. 336, 090 440, 248 249, 873 265, 832 296, 836 
Gross operating expense - 513, 244 465, 061 612, 804 598,804 | 588, 256 
Loss on sale or purchase of players’ contracts- - - - 17, 178 28, 000 94, 250 
Dividends paid------- Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Income taxes paid. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Total_. 513, 244 482, 239 640, 804 693, 054 588, 256 
Retained earnings— Deficits _- - —177, 154 | —41, 991 |—390, 931 |—427, 222 | —291, 420 
7 (1) Breakdown of gross operating income: 
(a) Games played at home, after taxes and league 
dues but before rental, not charged to team 
operation—Net receipts-_-.--...--.----- --| 244,927 397, 999 230, 198 252, 920 274, 920 
(6) Games played away—No revenue to visiting | 
club. 
(c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (in- | 
cluding playoffs)—net receipts- ae ol 450 6, 324 9, 562 
(d) Sale of radio or television broadcasting rights_| 3, 000 10, 725 13, 725 


(e) Concession sales or rentals—No participation 

by hockey club. 
Co) RP SRS. ice ceneccccunawescssecsnne 1, 860 |---- 607 1, 220 1, 822 

7 (2) Breakdown of operating cost: 

(a)-(b) Not available separately—Players’ sal- 

aries and bonuses-_------- cn ea 132, 254 143, 989 137, 734 164, 356 153, 814 
(c) Administrative costs—Officers - -- a 23, 172 20, 000 20, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
INN oi aitt pcannmabiniheanmnntaubenre -| 357,818 301, 072 455, 070 424, 447 425, 444 
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NATIONAL HocKEY LEAGUE 


Re House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary request for data, per 
Emanuel Celler (chairman) letter of May 27, 1957—Continued. 


Detroit Hockey Club, Inc. 


(a) Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams: 
Not applicable—No financial interest in subsidiary or related corporations. 
7 (6) Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues: 
Information not available to Detroit team. 
7 (c) Total dividends paid stockholders: 
No dividends paid 1952 through 1956. 


Year to which figures below apply 




















1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
7 (d) Condensed profit or loss statement: 
Gross operating income_-__- .| $532,441 | $479,598 | $494,212 | $512, 838 $517, 370 
Profit on sales and purchases of players’ contracts 5, 564 ‘ 25, 845 
Total ...-| 532, 441 485, 162 494, 212 512, 838 543, 215 
Gross operating expense 459, 255 458, 952 441, 398 455, 527 496, 567 
Loss on sale and purchases of players’ contracts 51, 441 |.... 15, 446 045 |...-- i 
Dividends paid___- Nil Nil Nil Nil | Nil 
Provision for income taxes__- | 5, 797 7, 527 13, 398 23, 235 18, 667 
Total 516, 493 466,479 | 470,242 479, 707 515, 234 
Retained earnings —15, 948 | —18, 683 | —23,970 | —33, 131 —27, 981 
7 (1) Breakdown of gross operating income: 
(a) Games played at home, after taxes, league 
dues, and rental—Net receipts $ 462, 259 413, 815 384, 373 399, 770 401, 971 
(b) Games played away—No revenue to visting 
club. 
c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (in 
cluding playroffs)—Net receipts 41, 197 36, 685 66, 103 70, 479 64, 917 
(d) Sale of radio and television broadcasting 
rights 28, 080 28, 270 42, 449 | 41, 273 49, 258 
(e) Concession sales or rentals—No participa- 
tion by hockey club. 
(f) Other income 905 579 1, 287 1, 317 1, 234 
7 (2 
(a) Players’ salary costs 150, 992 148, 614 162, 045 172, 821 181, 194 
(b) Players’ bonus costs 15, 970 5, 670 18, 080 15, 440 18, 465 
(c) Administrative costs 5 11, 000 10, 000 10, 000 


(d) Other expenses 292, 293 304, 668 250, 273 257, 266 286, 908 
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NATIONAL HocKEY LEAGUE 


Re House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary request for data, per 
Emanuel Celler (chairman) letter of May 27, 1957—Continued. 


Club de Hockey Canadien 


(a) Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams: 

Not applicable—No financial interest in subsidiary or related corporations. 
(b) Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues: 

Information not available to Canadiens team. 
7 (c) Total dividends paid: 1956, $120,000. 


~1 


| Year to which figures below apply 


| 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
7 (d) Condensed profit or loss statement: 
Gross operating income $498, 774 | $521, 884 | $561,965 | $582, 431 $570, 405 
Sale of players 44, 538 72, 000 
Total 498, 774 521, 884 561, 965 626, 969 642, 405 
Gross operating expense 435, 636 447, 477 546, 458 583, 145 599, 155 
Purchase of players | 66, 389 80, 238 14, 683 
Provision for income taxes 26, 000 25, 500 
Dividends paid 120, 000 
Total 502, 025 527, 715 561, 141 609, 145 744, 655 
Retained earnings ! —3, 251 — 5, 831 824 17,824 | —102, 250 
7 (1) Breakdown of gross operating income: 
(a) Games played at home, after taxes, league 
dues and rink rental—Net receipts-_- 454, 551 476, 639 518, 740 513, 574 508, 061 
(6) Games played away—No revenue to visiting 
club. 
(c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (in- 
cluding playoffs)—Net receipts - - - - 36, 698 37, 195 12, 975 20, 557 13, 044 
(d) Sale of radio and television rights Nil Nil 20, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
(e) Concession sales or rentals—No participation 
by hockey club. 
({) Other income 7, 525 8, 050 10, 250 8, 300 9, 300 
7 (2) Breakdown of operating cost: 
(a) Players’ salaries . 205, 693 190, 133 218, 116 226, 532 252, 369 
(6) Players’ bonus 17, 016 24, 350 27, 140 21, 077 37, 521 
(c) Administrative costs—Officers 9, 500 10, 500 10, 333 10, 500 17, 458 
(d) Other expense - -- 203, 427 222, 494 290, 869 315, 036 291, 807 


1 Retained earnings: 1951, $125,574.36. 
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NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Re House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary request for data, per 


Emanuel Celler (chairman) letter of May 27, 1957—Continued. 
New York Rangers Hockey Team 


7 (a) Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams: 

Not applicable—No financial interest in subsidiary or related corporations. 
(b) Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues 

Information not available to New York team. 
(c) Total dividends paid stockholders: 

No dividends paid 1952 through 1956—No stockholders 


~ 


Year to which figures below apply 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
7 (d) Condensed profit or loss statement: 
Gross operating income $565, 343 | $481,594 | $573,408 | $508, 215 $756, 337 
Sale of players’ contracts 1, 500 32, 075 20, 661 23, 000 7, 500 
Total 566, 843 513, 669 594, 069 531, 215 763, 837 
Gross operating expense 469, 731 472, 914 495, 727 507, 316 484, 203 
Purchase of players’ contracts 74, 500 40, 058 67, 062 102, 505 55, 887 
Total __ 544, 231 512,972 | 562,789 | 609, 821 540, 090 
Dividends paid e Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Income taxes paid Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Earnings retained ‘ial 22, 612 697 31, 280 | —78, 606 223, 747 
7 (1) Breakdown of gross operating income: 
a) Games played at home, after taxes and league 
dues but before rental, not charged to team 
operations— Net receipts 468, 108 402, 371 508, 119 449, 738 718, 116 
(b) Games played away—No revenue to visiting 
clubs 
(c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (in- 
cluding playoffs)—Net receipts 3, 752 1, 842 14, 009 12, 850 22, 395 


(d) Sale of radio and television broadcasting 

rights 92. 833 76, 981 50, 980 44, 732 14, 625 
(e) Concession sales or rentals—No participation ; 

by hockey club. 


(f) Other income 649 409 400) 906 1, 200 
7 (2) Breakdown of operating expense 

a) Players’ salary costs 181, 155 192, 459 188, 329 196, 22) 181, 741 

b) Players’ bonus costs 3, 000 4. 786 8, 350 6, 400 5 (28 

(c) Administrative costs—Ollicers ) Q) ( 

d) Other expenses 285, 731 275,669 | 299,048 | 304, 696 297, 434 


| No officers’ costs were charged directly to this hockey team 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd. 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., is a public company whose shares are listed on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange. It owns and operates an enclosed arena where many 
attractions are produced, including opera, ballet, wrestling, boxing, political 
and religious rallies, etc. The arena is probably open on more than 200 oc- 
casions in each year, of which only 35 would be regular National Hockey League 
scheduled games. The company owns a franchise in the National Hockey 
League and it operates its team direct without the intervention of any sub- 
sidiary. The National Hockey League team pays no rent, and tickets are taken 
into general account and operating costs paid from general accounts. No at- 
tempt is made to apportion advertising, maintenance, overhead, or administra- 
tive expenses to the profits of the National Hockey League team. 

7 (a) Consolidated profit or loss, National Hockey League teams: 
It is not possible to supply this information with respect to this team. 
The financial statements for the 5 years 1952 to 1956 are appended. 


7 (0) Consolidated profit or loss, teams in other professional leagues: 

Information not available to Toronto team. 

7 (c) Total dividends paid stockholders: 

The profit from hockey is only a portion of the profits of the company 
and it would be impossible to estimate the portion of dividends, if any, 
that could be credited to the National Hockey League team. 

7 (d) Condensed profit or loss statement: 


It is not possible to extract from the corporate operations a condensed 
profit-and-loss statement applicable to the National Hockey League team 
only. 

Loss on sale or purchase of players’ contracts: Not available at present. 

Income taxes paid: No separate income taxes paid on team profits, 

Dividends paid: No separate dividends paid on team profits. 

Retained earnings: No specific earnings retained from team profits. 

(1) Breakdown of gross operating income: 

(a) Games played at home, after taxes and league share—Receipts: 1952, 

$838,225 ; 1953, $633,677; 1954, $849,180; 1955, $848,040; 1956, $857,703. 

(b) Games played away—No revenue to visiting club. 

(c) Exhibition and other nonleague games (including playoffs)—Receipts : 
1952, $3,036; 1953, nil; 1954, $6,193 ; 1955, $8,401; 1956, $995. 

This club does not make a practice of staging exhibition games. 
Occasionally exhibition games are played for the benefit of charity. 
Some exhibition games are staged at the annual training camp and 
are used to defray costs of the camp. 

(d) Sale of radio or television broadcasting rights: 

The amounts paid by the sponsors of radio and television and the 
arrangements made with the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. are 
matters in which other organizations have an interest and which 
cannot be disclosed without their consent. If essential, this in- 
formation can be secured. 

(e) Concession sales or rentals: No participation by hockey club. 
(f) Other income: No income from this source. 
7 (2) Breakdown of operating cost: 

(a)—(b) Players’ salaries and bonuses: Not available immediately. Can 

be obtained in total, if essential. 

(c) Administrative costs—Officers: Administrative costs have not been 

apportioned to the various types of production. 

(d@) Other expenses: No tabulation available. 


MAPLE LEAF GARDENS, LTD. 
Twenty-first Annual Report for the Year Ended August 31, 1952 


To the Shareholders: 


Your directors present herewith the financial statements of the company for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1952, together with the report of the company’s 
auditors. 

The net profit for the year, after providing $33,823.54 for depreciation of fixed 
assets and $197,165.21 for taxes on income, amounted to $184,849.93, or $1.25 per 
share. The net profit in the preceding fiscal year, after providing $35,265.99 
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for depreciation and $168,038.07 for taxes on income, amounted to $172,895.75, 
or $1.17 per share. 

Dividends of $1 per share were paid during the past fiscal year, 50 cents on 
January 15, 1952, and 50 cents on July 2, 1952. 

Taxation continues to take a large portion of the company’s revenues. The 
combined amusement, hospital, municipal, and income taxes abd or payable by 
your company amounted to $508,694 in the fiscal year just ended. 

During the year the company suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. C. G. 
McCullagh, who was a loyal and valued member of the board of directors. 

The directors again wish to express their appreciation to the officers, members 
of the hockey te: um, and other employees for their loyal and efficient service 

On behalf of the board of directors, 

CONN SMYTHE, President. 

Toronto, October 17, 1952. 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., balance sheet, Aug. 31, 1952 





ASSETS 
— assets: 

Yash in banks and on hand___--------~- acwna loa, 404, 82 
ia irketable securities—at cost (quoted market value $291 125). 298, 552.50 
peg receivable, less reserve _________ aia, eee 22, 675. 43 
Cash surrender value of life insuranc e policies. aid as oa Scorer 111, 518. 11 
SIN cars ite al ic th ea 8 eh an Se ae 3 615, 180. 86 

Less subscriptions rec eeived in advance of 1952-53 professional 
hockey games_- ais <iladics snevishhaenatt tease ath meg 284, O77. 00 


331, 103. 86 
Prepaid expenses: Insurance premiums, pension fund contribu- 
tions, etc_ eee sea cs es ex ocean anton kestantap oe ree emcee Smee 28, 519. 30 


Property, at cost: 


distin amsciaes a een 1 ala ee ae 358, 811. 10 
Building and equipment__- ei arene care aaa 1, 363, 859. 82 
Less reserve for depreciation , ; ; ene ey 
Total, building and equipment- ‘ ; act Es 302, 154. 18 
Total, property____ 5 ee ee 660, 965. 28 
Franchises and contracts ; y a\ckiairaasibesonaniserl s 100, 001. 00 
Total ‘ wees siete SSS ee 1, 120, 589. 44 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities : 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities___._______________~_ 27, 739. 73 
' Income taxes payable... ws. cesiscacnun pai utes 99, 038. 67 
Total_ jp stactin tec ale da bee ena lated seakcainied i. Stantess de Biennale 126, 778. 40 
Deferred revenue and miscellaneous reserves____-__-____-___-_-_-__ 38, 443. 62 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock—147,116 shares without nominal par value (au- 
CHOPSINE BOR ROO GON OO) eek seeder iat bel en okee ae ee 36, 779. 00 
Earned surplus, per statement attached_____~_ Jjciaicicd ciate 918, 588. 42 
955, 367. 42 
F o 
3 OCGA on ated ehacd dd aeticdieds Lou Usted 
i Approved on behalf of the board: 
. W. A. H. MacBrien, Director. 


CONN SMYTHE, Director. 


a 
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AupbITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the balance sheet of Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., as at 
August 31, 1952, and the statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended on that date and all our requirements as auditors have been 
complied with. Our examination included a general review of the accounting 
procedures and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the above balance sheet and statement of profit and loss and 
earned surplus are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the affairs of the company as at August 31, 1952, and the results 
of its operation for the year ended on that date, according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 
company. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CoO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
Toronto, October 14, 1952. 


Vaple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1952 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Revenue from operations after deducting operating expenses but 
before providing for the undernoted charges 
Deduct provision for depreciation of building and equipment_-_-_- 





icin isles 882, 015. 14 
ahs ie acto en ap glade 197, 165. 21 


ON ocean catesican 
Deduct provision for income taxes 


Net profit for the year- ee 184, 849. 95 


EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at Aug. 31, 1951_ 
Add net profit for the year__- 


aa , Nite capi $880, 854. 49 
ich aah lise sigh cto ncaa teases ag Saat 184, 849. 93 
1, 065, 704. 42 

Deduct dividends paid: 
Nov. 11—50 cents per share 
Nov. 12—50 cents per share 


sata 73, 558. 00 
aamcatae Swit wee cae 73, 558. 00 


cian es ca tinea nace ae ages 147, 116. 00 





Total__- 


Balance at Aug. 31, 1952 aa 918, 588. 42 


MAPLE LEAF GARDENS, LD. 


Twenty-second Annual Report for the year ended August 31, 1953 


To the Shareholders: 


We present herewith the financial statements for the fiscal vear ended August 
31, 19538, together with the report of the auditors of the company. 

The net profit for the year, after providing $34,453.74 for depreciation of fixed 
assets and $172,100.00 for income taxes, amounted to $191,083.76, equivalent to 
$1.29 per share. In the preceding fiscal year the net protit, after providing $33, 
823.54 for depreciation and $197,165.21 for income taxes, was $184,849.98, or 
$1.25 per share. 

While amusement, hospital, municipal, and income taxes of $426,167 continue to 
take a large portion of the company’s revenues, we note with satisfaction that 
small reductions in taxes from both the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
have helped the company to show an increased profit over 1952 of $6,233.88. 

Our company has reacted to this situation by raising wages to its employees, 
maintaining dividends at the same rate of $1 per share, and has plowed back into 
the business the remaining surplus from the 1952-53 operations. In extending 
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our facilities to take care of operas, ballets, concerts, and other additional attrac- 
tions, we hope to again increase our business. 

It would, therefore, in this day and age, seem obvious that the simplest formula 
for raising wages, increasing business, and maintaining dividends and govern- 
ment income—without raising prices—is for government, capital, and labor to 
all press for further reductions in taxes. 

It is with regret that we report the deaths of Mr. G. R. Cottrelle, Mr. H. S. 
Logan, and Mr. F. K. Morrow, all of whom have been valued members of the 
board of directors. 

We again express our appreciation to the officers and members of the hockey 
team and other employees for their loyal and efficient service. 

On behalf of the board of directors, 

CoNN SMYTHE, President. 

Toronto, October 28, 1958. 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., balance sheet, Aug. 31, 19538 
ASSETS 


Current assets: 








Cash in Danks and on hand.....-............- sac tetany piano caidas $216, 975. 96 
Marketable securities—at cost, (quoted market value 
INS sisi sis sn a nai aed eiiahie taut 321, 305. 62 
Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful accounts_____ 38, 456. 03 
Cash surrender value of life-insurance policies_._..c.cci___ 118, 301. 75 
Prepaid exmpense@ilicclciseik ule ea dl 42, 137. 95 
as ts sa eines en erent echt annrcnenveransinmatercnapneescnapamanmaninthiranini 737, 177. 31 
Less subscriptions received in advance of 1953-54 professional 
TORO IN assists cn eninsi tp cn cresies ictipic ncaa near aiisinsiaiacpialanenea 291, 032. 75 
TO ala ac statics lace aoina cent ab niece atinat aoa anemone 446, 144. 56 
Property, at cost: 
FA Tre aeticip Settee secpep sa mm enpaeasan ps axe Lie ep memneras aon so esa onaeet enon eee en 358, 811. 10 
Building and equipment..------.-...-.=- a iocnce men arstab sient 1, 381, 019. 32 
LOGG. ACCUMUIATOR  GOPTOCIRTION .5 oc bce. ct cmcncncctnecmmocee 1, 094, 123. 20 
POCK, DRIGIS GI OQ a ancien cen nasicinignaenaee 286, 896. 12 
TREN ig... See A ll sc ns lies cent ceca mining eoaneeniguangticeee ioe Saekeede 645, 707. 22 
PP PMUICENON: Cie COG RO UR Ss cee ete eas cen onesamaorinees 100, 001. 00 
CRO soso ses ce scedann tins mesos 9 aes Soins a a a bee IN Sago ch eubeaen pomeeaeinee eae 1, 191, 852. 78 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities__..._.__._..__......___ $58, 577. 63 
ECOL, CRO. STON icin nincasensdatinints ange aracinnyniie teveceaesaeameeeene 97, 876. 33 
Sundry deposits and prepayment ..........c1o. ns cncenccgeeeen 6, 483. 36 
162, 987. 32 
PCOTIRTIOUUS TORIC VOR ooo crescpmne th octcenne cps Bennet chk 29, 580. 28 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock—147,116 shares without nominal or par value (au- 
RII GRUPPE, EIN rates tate ticneeeteighe heen ee ie 36, 779. 00 
Earned surplus, per statement attached__......-.-____________ 962, 556.18 
999, 335. 18 


1, 191, 852. 78 
Approved on behalf of the board: 


W. A. H. MacBrien, Director. 
Conn SMYTHE, Director. 


96797—37—pt. 3——-46 
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AvpIToRS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the balance sheet of Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd, as at August 
31, 1953, and the statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for the year 
ended on that date and all our requirements as auditors have been complied 
with. Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedures 
and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the above balance sheet and statement of profit and loss and 
earned surplus are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the affairs of the company as at August 31, 1953, and the results 
of its operation for the year ended on that date, according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 
company. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
Toronto, October 19, 1958. 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended Aug. $1, 1593 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Revenue from operations after deducing operating expenses but 


before providing for the undernoted charges____.-__-_-_------- $397, 637. 50 
Deduct provision for depreciation of building and equipment______ 34, 453. 74 
CN asserts ts eniniombainag eiae 3638, 183, 76 
Deduct provision for income taXes... 26... encdicnsincnnens=— 172, 100. 00 
ny OI FO sinc tte cneencnncemenmnmnen 191, 083. 76 





IT ho. niceyis cen casa hiss ers ass oremsinio earner aasoninee $918, 588. 42 
OU OLIEPON’ fOr Wie JOR! ..... cca cinscnnnccncapnmeperenaeatr 191, 083. 76 
a in i htc Gogo nig ndash anit tet atetaiantaniaiah 1, 109, 672. 18 
Deduct dividends paid: 
Sc esi NOI I IAIN sacs cnn naan mien 73, 558. 00 
Oa CS Be a pcan, 73, 558. 00 
ai haa a io a ens ns epee ae aang istic 147, 116. 00 
TAINS BG EE: Sh OO sh ccecteinedes ace cadmionasonnn 962, 556.18 


MApite LEAF GARDENS, LtpD., 2383p ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 
31, 1954 
To the Shareholders: 

The financial statements of the company for the year ended August 31, 1954, 
are presented herewith, together with the report of the company’s auditors. For 
your convenience these statements are presented in comparable form. 

You will note that the net profit for the year after providing $36,423 for 
depreciation of building and equipment and $218,500 for income taxes amounted 
to $256,899, equivalent to $1.75 per share. In the preceding fiscal year the net 
profit after providing for depreciation and income taxes was $191,084, or $1.30 
per share. 

Since 1947 there has not been an unsold ticket for the National Hockey League 
home games in the Gardens, and during the past year the Maple Leaf hockey 
team again played its home games to capacity. The team was successful in 
reaching the playoff series, where they were defeated by the Detroit Red Wings, 
ultimate Stanley Cup winners. 

While hockey is the company’s principal source of income, there is now also 
considerable income derived from such other attractions as wrestling, operas, 
ballets, aud concerts, as well as from radio and television. It is interesting to 
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note that our gate receipts have shown no signs of falling off as a result of 
telecasting sporting events. 

The directors wish to take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation 
of the loyal services of the officers and employees of the company throughout 
the year. 

On behalf of the board of directors, 


Conn SmytTuHE, President. 
Toronto, October 21, 1594. 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., balance sheet, Aug. 31, 1954 (with comparable balances 
as at Aug. 31, 1953) 

















ASSETS 
1954 1953 
Current assets: 
Ce, Cr OIE I NE so ahs cca tcasinn apacsenaaepanina aati iecdagin aakaioe $218, 473 $216, 976 
Marketable securities—at cost (quoted market value: 1954, $350, 700; 1953, 
$285,850). _. cis diiaclcaineiseiataieirae 354, 177 321, 306 
Accounts rec eivable, “Jess allowance for doubtful accounts..._.__.-----_--| 32, 798 38, 456 
Cash surrender value of life insurance — Reach va Sided dide ich dieiipianas MINE 129, 263 118, 302 
FE CIE ¢ pacdnnbecunectstttcbieiebadbbdintncsnaietanktaueedt | 51, 623 42, 138 
NTE cits lt ene clas soncunonihhensdlenkiteannipaa nie emietibbitiiil 786, 334 737, 178 
Less advance ‘subscriptions 5 cic mgbinn aaliaiala MaRinaituemeoaanieeiacet jaa 297, 904 291, 033 
Te, Greek see Teac aaita supine clooaaenc asad 488, 430 446, 145 
Property, at cost: 
TRE Sl CR 6 is dccmncetsonepatatcencess oaetindeepabuaie 1, 404, 906 1, 381, 019 
Less accumulated depreciation --_-.._..-.......---- stieteacstens ea eee, | 1, 128, 656 1, 094, 123 
OR ihe stcnwiscensecicacennssp GsawestTeeeTs ees 276, 250 286, 896 
ccc cch ie ce goat amass Mowe WineWihuddcdiaswasseancdanh eobohehabnaaiel | 426, 311 358, 811 
Os PI ii tS le en thsmibatieancesacecice jeeaemeceteen te 702, 561 | 645, 707 
FPORCIISOR GG COMIETIITI «6 nc concekicnscsédenets<ordoue ae i 100, 001 100, 001 
I tas saint al aati cl ta au | 1,290, 992 | 4,191, 853 
LIABILITIES 
ntaat ci isis rere 
Current liabilities: | 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities.............-...-...--.---------| $66, 683 $58, 57 
I SI lo Sind piece ndtenddabanasaeiiia " a alas ae 121, 428 97, 877 
Sundry deposits and prepay MN sch bee te ae. 8, 317 6, 483 
ALABAMA: | 196, 428 162, 938 
Miscellaneous reserves (transferred to earned surplus in 1954)_---------------|-------------- | 29, 580 





Capital stock and surplus: 


1 
Capital stock—147,116 shares without nominal or par value (authorized | 

gg Bel Ra SS Sd ll a aieblnel Oe Ly thoes ol ee. sie | 36, 779 36, 77 

| 


Earned surplus, per statement attached 


Plates hamatascesdnce! | 1,057, 785 962, 556 
inn itetahacinieie taille aed sre ieenedaieaene -| 1,004, 564 | 999, 335 
Chet tet)... osc. co. ee eh Sea es i | 1,290, 902 | 1, 191, 853 


| | 
Rigid ed on behalf of the board: 





W. A. H. MAcBrien, Director. 
ConNN SMYTHE, Director. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the balance sheet of Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., as at 
August 31, 1954, and the related statement of profit and loss and earned surplus 
for the year ended on that date. Our examination included a general review of 
the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records and other sup- 
porting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the above balance sheet and related statement of profit and loss 
and earned surplus present fairly the financial position of the company as at 
August 31, 1954, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 
Toronto, October 21, 1954. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1954 (with comparable statement for year ended Aug. 
$1, 1953) 

PROFIT AND LOSS 





1954 | 1953 


























ie eee 
Revenue from operations after deducting SPOHENE expenses but before pro- 
viding for depreciation and income taxes..._-.-.- i ee ete SS i a $497, 569 $385, 288 
FE PR REI ad ss Sis te abonn sekpeencatensadeancacuewents : 14, 253 12, 350 
SE csetecsittrink my asm eee 7 511, 822 397, 638 
Deduct provision for depreciation of building and equipment.. icaceeaekes 36, 423 34, 454 
rch iss scmarts ieacwerts olin paipebithndswatneweebeknmnnaln 475, 399 363, 184 
Deduct provision for income taxes. _--- peietia i ios iia es inlet 218, 500 172, 100 
EE Ee SE FE odin ts ceginiinidsensacmansnnnassaendarel 256, 899 191, 084 
EARNED SURPLI 
i ‘ eae 
ating ob DUIS OF Tadd FOO oc nc cicwiwscceecs cso dee ese sks $962, 556 $918, 588 
Add: 
Net profit for the year_ cecleiicainiiia Reece dias idaods anh det nklaninn vate i 256, 899 | 191, 084 
Transfer from miscellaneous reser ves. PMSA ETH Sade eleveasewe 29, 580 ha cae 
Total Pele asia ili Jaa ein dines ip dhsdeatae ls in dg nine hae titans bina Giniog eta an 1, 249, 035 1, 109, 672 
Deduct dividends paid: 
$1 per share, plus a bonus of 30 cents per share...........-..-.-.--.----- = i eee 
i tl allied ia Gab eine kiek east haninne Wii bdie wel tn ine beams anne 147, 116 
Balance at end of fiscal year. o.s-- ..6s0 oe... cole. Bate 1, 057, 785 962, 556 





Mapie Lear GARDENS, Lrp. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report for the Year Ended August 31, 1955 


To the Shareholders: 


Your board of directors takes pleasure in submitting herewith a brief review of 
the company’s activities for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1955, together with 
the financial statements and the report thereon by the company’s auditors, Messrs. 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 

The net profit for the year amounted to $199,163, which is equivalent to $1.35 
per share. This is after providing $38,270 for depreciation of buildings and 
equipment and $145,300 for income taxes. In the preceding year the net profit 
after providing for depreciation and income taxes was $256,899, or $1.75 per 
share. 

Although professional hockey continued to draw capacity crowds in Toronto 
during the 1954-55 season, there was some falling off in the attendance at amateur 
hockey games and at some of the other miscellaneous attractions, which has had 
an adverse effect on the company’s profits. 

It was gratifying to note that for the year 1955 there has been a reduction of 
approximately 4 percent in the rates of corporate income tax. The Provincial 
hospital tax, which is levied on the price of admission to most of the sports and 
other events taking place in the Gardens, was reduced from 12% to 10 percent 
during the past year. Tax reductions such as these should stimulate business. 

Your directors have always endeavored to maintain the Gardens in a high 
state of repair and have followed the established policy of installing improve- 
ments in the facilities when these appeared advisable. In view of the foregoing 
reductions in taxes and in line with this policy, escalators have been installed 
between the ground level and the first floor of the Gardens for the convenience 
of the public. It is probable that these may be extended to the second floor at 
some later date. 

The directors again this year wish to express their appreciation of the loyal 
services of the officers and employees of the company. 

On behalf of the board of directors. 

CoNN SMYTHE, President. 

Toronto, October 24, 1955. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., balance sheet, Aug. 31, 1955 (with comparable 
balances as at Aug. 31, 1954) 









































| ASSETS 
| 1955 1954 
i Current assets: 
| Coss an banks and 0n heniile.. ius. wd. clit. aie $122, 260 $218, 473 
| Marketable securities—at cost (quoted market value: 1955, $448, 500; 1954, | 
| $350,700) _. owe 254, 802 | 354, 177 
Se receivs rable, less allowance for doubtful accounts... accetbiaiid . 20, 951 32, 798 
Sash surrender value of life insurance policies...................-..-..- 137, 479 129, 263 
| Prepaid expenses. nails iid eigen baaeh tae ake bias guicmaeaieumte 27, 915 51, 623 
Total_- ine hinmaee nkeeweiain 563, 407 786, 334 
| Less advance subscriptions- atpkgw atin walaiaegnendeamsetaien sae eames 300, 555 297, 904 
Total, current assets... - ‘ ; oa palietebantbatsea | 262, $52 488, 430 
Property, at cost: % . st 
Buildings and equipment . nan ; aunanie 1, 666, 526 1, 404, 906 
BOER QOSUTITIRICR GOpTOONABhOR a a on iii 6s hse nd dS Ske idee osc accccu 1, 164, 252 1, 128, 656 
Total... eet ere 502, 274 276, 250 
Land. ea ce heeded ‘ ‘saan | 467, 138 | 426, 311 
Total, property........_- ro — . cea aioe 969, 412 702, 561 
Franchises and contracts. .................--- scai-sharipcaliesohalad alot eicaale Sresiaaimeaiee al 100, 001 100, 001 
MAE ices inus tasitsssteabscdsisincdiaiealbieaaeniideemaniie aeeaasne | ~ 1, 332,265 | 1, 200, 992 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities...................-...-_._._-_- $116, 926 $66, 683 
EER LESS LE LOE I aia 104, 325 121, 428 
Sundry deposits and prepayments...........................----.---.--- 8, 538 8, 317 
SO dk ccd dunt cpcpnnesdechatananinisatiddetitin ES El 229, 789 196, 428 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock, 147,116 shares without nominal or par value (authorized, 
200,000 shares) . . Nicci Dats acne, mbbceidc densi ta dave 36, 779 36, 779 
| Earned surplus, per statement attached...-...-.-.-----_- eae 1, 065, 697 1, 057, 785 
| WOE ankids Nett hn thd did AS ASR 1, 102, 476 1, , 094, 4, 564 
Grand total..........--.- Ds oe ees ee ee 1, 332, 265 1, 200, 992 





Approved on behalf of the board: 


W. A. H. MAcBrIEN, Director. 
CONN SMYTHE, Director. 


AvuDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the balance sheet of Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., as at 
August 31, 1955, and the related statement of profit and loss and earned surplus 
for the year ended on that date. Our examination included a general review 
of the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records and other 
supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 
In our opinion the above balance sheet and related statement of profit and 
loss and earned surplus present fairly the financial position of the company 
as at August 31, 1955, and the results of its operations for the year ended on 
that date. 
| Toronto, October 24, 1955. 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1955 (with comparable statement for the year ended 
Aug. 31,1954) 


PROFIT AND LOSS 






































1955 1954 
Revenue from operations after deducting operating expenses but before 
providing for depreciation and income taxes. ..._.........-..----.-.-._-- $364, 433 $497, 569 
Add: Income from investments._..............-..-.---------_ aia SS Sa 18, 300 14, 253 
383, 733 511, 822 
Deduct: 
Provision for depreciation of buildings and equipment____......_...-__- 38, 270 | 36, 423 
: 344, 463 | 475, 399 
eNO a iicesncecntancanwknidendadecdnecadcaeuss 145, 300 218, 500 
OR iiticsiciinsincwncndnsanunnuthysvucncssuescecees = 199, 163 256, 899 
| 
EARNED SURPLUS 
— ee re Ue ais a ais ikaw cccleccettcnvew eee Sess $1, 057, 785 $962, 556 
Net Nh tlic a cues ccnkdhvasniceCntecuaewest 199, 163 256, 899 
Transfer from miscellaneous reserves. .................-..-------------- lnbaineoroa=s 29, 580 
1, 256, 948 1, 249, 035 
Deduct: Dividends paid: $1 per share plus a bonus of 30 cents per share_..__- 191, 251 191, 250 
Semin et oral GE ON Fe ei BU Blin cecccicccceced 1, 065, 697 1, 057, 785 











MAPLE LEAF GARDENS LIMITED 
25th Annual Report for the year ended August 31, 1956 


To the Shareholders: 


It is with great pleasure that your board of directors presents this, the twenty- 
fifth annual report of the company. 

The net profit for the year ended August 31, 1956, amounted to $289,786 which 
is equivalent to $1.97 per share. In the preceding year the net profit was 
$199,163 or $1.35 per share. The depreciation charged in 1956 was $45,553 
compared with $38,270 in 1955. Because of the increased profit the income tax 
provision increased from $145,300 in 1955 to $229,000 in 1956. 

The financial results of the past fiscal year have been gratifying. Each phase 
of the company’s activities showed increases over that of the preceding year 
and as a result the annual profits were the highest in the company’s history. 

It seems appropriate in this twenty-fifth report to review briefly some of the 
finacial highlights of the past 25 years. The company was formed during the 
early depression years and was successful in financing the erection of the present 
gardens, the cost of which, including land, was approximately $1,550,000. The 
official opening took place on November 12, 1931. To finance the building, the 
acquisition of a franchise in the National Hockey League, and the purchase 
of player contracts approximately $900,000 was borrowed from bondholders and 
other creditors and approximately $850,000 was received from the issue of pre- 
ferred and common shares. From the beginning the company enjoyed profitable 
years and by 1950 all funded indebtedness had been repaid and the preferred 
shares retired. At present the entire shareholders’ interest is represented by 
the 147,116 common shares outstanding. The payment of dividends on the 
common shares commenced in 1946. These have been paid regularly and since 
1951 have been at the rate of $1 per year. In addition to this regular dividend 
a bonus of 30 cents per share has been paid in each of the years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. 

This continued financial success reflects great credit on the officers and em- 
ployees of the company and the directors take this opportunity to thank them 
for their meritorious service. 

On behalf of the board of directors. 

Conn SmMyTHE, President. 

Toronto, October 24, 1956. 


| 
' 
| 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Lid., balance sheet, Aug. $1, 1956 (with comparable 
balances as at Aug. 31, 1955) 






































ASSETS 
1956 1955 
Current assets: | 
a Eee ie ae fe $194, 154 22, 260 
Marketable securities—at cost (quoted ‘market value, 1956—$519,475; 

SoG PI noptcacstcdsndsehacscceacssusesenneed aneweaseeueeeen 254, 802 254, 802 
Accounts receivable, “Jess allowance for doubtful accounts__-_---..------- 28, 430 20, 951 
Cash surrender value of life-insurance a SESS ee 145, 513 137, 479 
Prepaid expenses -_ Lc Soe dsieSacoR eee de cnenre ear kere 45, 267 27,915 

et i od siscsass ceca sccccapeebecucbomersbnuanmaianan 668, 166 563, 407 
Less advance subsc riptions besccsacinccawtseeaeeeses onan oer 289, 138 300, 555 

I odin i ee icin nes xhthbrs ss chat ceaee aaa i te | 379, 028 262, 852 

Investments: Havi ing no quoted market v IN, BE iccceikcanitmacitncaionns 40, 480 |- Sa atlcetieiamial 
Property, at cost: Buildings and equipment-.-__...........----...-.---.---.- L 667, 575 bh 666, 526 
i AG CI ass cs ce tsenincincintigutininsnienanheastnentleaiencinaeiillipiniis 1, 202, 411 1, 164, 252 

Pat 8 Pe oe oe ee 465, 164 502, 274 

NG... be denbttbadansedegquid cuatinnn sdenqaspesdsamicnanetaeannarel 467, 138 467, 138 
932, 302 969, 412 
NES GIG CURD. «on cic ekkictn cds nctiacennbteinucbcendeemaaen : 100, 001 100, 001 
NE WINE, Sain cic oc cdntndtncutecsusdvcaninanebeeaeeete | 1, 451, 820 1, 332, 265 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: | 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities_.......... ieee ated a Deasntdetitadioaaas | $46, 223 $116, 926 
ECG COREE PATE os 5 Sac ccs nicicitenndegaatenntdnnes occa | 192, 132 104, 325 
Sundry deposits and prepayments...............---....---..--...---.-- 12, 454 8, 538 
NS ctcccaw ces ceeniicdnnl okie ccueteseaseanudhehabaceeaaeeee ; 250, 809 | 229, 789 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock: 147,116 shares without nominal or par value (authorized— 

BORING CRNNO Ss dissecans i e RIe BNEe ee | 36, 779 36, 779 

Earned surplus, per statement attached _.............-...-----.------.-. | 1,164, 232 1, 065, 697 
1, 201, on 1, 102, 476 








a i a a ol | 4, 451, 820 | 


1, 451, 820 1, 332, 265 


Approved on behalf of the board : 


W. A. H. MacBrren, Director. 
Conn Smytue, Director. 


AvupiTors’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the balance sheet of Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., as at 
August 31, 1956, and the related statement of profit and loss and earned surplus 
for the year ended on that date. Our examination included a general review 
of the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records and other 
supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances, 

In our opinion the above balance sheet and related statement of profit and loss 
and earned surplus present fairly the financial position of the company as 
at August 31, 1956, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that 
date. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 
Toronto, October 18, 1956. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd., statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1956 (with comparable statement for year ended Aug. 
$1, 1955) 

PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 








1956 1955 





Revenue from operations after deducting operating expenses but before pro- 
viding for depreciation and income taxes_......................-.-.--..-.-. $545, 164 $364, 433 




















nate k ercnds Gchta weersapenmoeronnonoene aaamaiinete 19, 175 18, 300 
BNO cia thn eat sssceonsasense Niehienineiakeceanadeneeioee 564, 330 382, 733 
Deduct provision for depreciation of buildings and equipment___...........- 45, 553 38, 270 
Total... ee eee isin tig a en th es aaa aon age init cadevae istics se 518, 786 344, 463 
Deduct provision foe income taxes. ........... 222-22 none nen n nonce 229, 000 145, 300 
a NEES on 4 od wns nnn siagiantinnsnaweacanameeouaboe oonanbas “289, 786 | 199, 163 
| 
EARNED SURPLUS 

Balanco at beginning of fiscal year..........................---..-..... aoe $1, 065, 697 $1, 057, 785 
Add net profit for the year_.................. iain elie altaapig ana hoot ditennbaaan od tatleiael 289, 786 199, 163 
ae ieatlediiinenssimebimedionsinate isp sini 1, 355, 483 1, 256, 948 
Deduct dividends paid: $1 per share plus a bonus of 30 cents per share.....-- 191, 251 191, 251 
| patnereectatarsenenants Acne EESRSREERESSREESSD 
Balance at end of fiscal year...............----..---------- ‘adie pial | 1,164,232 | 1,065, 697 

! 





NATIONAL Hockey LEAGUE, 
Montreal, August 16, 1957. 
Mr. JULIAN H. SINGMAN, 
Assistant Counsel, House of Representatives, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. SINGMAN: You will recall that the committee chairman requested 
in the course of the testimony by Mr. J. D. Norris that there be placed on file 
with the committee a schedule of all the player transactions between New York, 
Detroit, and Chicago from the period 1950 to date and at that time I advised 
that I would be in a better position to supply the information than Mr. Norris 
and undertook to do so. 

You will find enclosed herewith three schedules of all player transactions 
between the three member clubs of the National Hockey League from July 1, 
1950, to August 8, 1957, which schedule I think is self-explanatory. 

You will recall also that due to the shortness of time the official brief sub- 
mitted to the committee was placed in the record and as I did not have an 
opportunity to deal with that matter, I would like to submit for inclusion in the 
record a schedule of corrections in the official brief which schedule is enclosed 
herewith. It will be greatly appreciated if you will make the appropriate 
rectifications in respect to the items listed. 

Since the submission of the material requested under item 6 (a) of the chair- 
man’s original request of May 27, a number of changes have taken place in the 
composition of leagues and the affiliations between NHL clubs and minor league 
clubs and these are set out in a further schedule which is also enclosed and I 
would appreciate your placing this on the record. 

If there should be anything further required by the committee or if there is 
anything in the material submitted herewith which requires further amplifica- 
tion, please do not hesitate to make your requirements known to Judge Koenig or 
myself. 

I wish to express my thanks for the courtesies and cooperation received from 
you and your associates in the course of this submission and hearing. It was 
most helpful. 


Yours very truly, ; 
C. S. CAMPBELL, President. 
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Player transactions between Detroit Red Wings and Chicago Black Hawks, 
July 1, 1950, to Aug. 8, 1957 





Date | Deal Particulars 
1, July 27, 1950. ....-- SMG ss. oases P. Babando, A. Dewsbury, H. Lumley, D. Morrison, from 
| | Detroit to Chicago in return for R. Goldham, 8. Henry, 
| M. Prystai, G. Stewart. 
2. Oct. 9, 1950. ....... | Sale_..............| P. Lundy, Detroit to Chicago for $10,500. 

3. Dec. 3, 1950........ | Trade.............| S. Black, L. Fogolin, from Detroit to Chicago in return for 

| | V.Stasiuk and B. Olmstead. 

4, Sept. 7, 1951_....... | Sale and trade.__.| G. Gee, C. Martin, J. McFadden, M. MeNab, J. Peters, 

| | 7 ane Detroit to Chicago in return for $75,000 cash and 
| ugh Coflin. 
5. Sept. 26, 1951__--. | Pe Side ar toi M, Guscmenbam, Detroit to Chicago inJreturn for D. Mc- 
| aig. 
GO. Ame: F, 0G. . wend | Transfer - ---- | S. Abel, Detroit to Chicago in consideration of long service 
and to afford opportunity to accept coaching position. 
7, Aug. 18, 1952_......| Sale...............| F. Glover and E. Sclisizzi, Detroit to Chicago for waiver 
| price of $7,500 each on ‘‘make good” basis. 
8. May 14, 1953......- — do._..........| E. Selisizzi, Chicago to Detroit for waiver price of $7,500. 
| Did not make good. 
9. June 26, 1953__....- Trade___..........| W. Brennan, Detroit to Chicago in return for R. Hannigan. 

10. Aug. 12, 1953....... _...d0___.........| L. Jankowski, L. Wilson, L. Zeidel, Detroit to Chicago for 

| waiver price of $7,500 each on ‘“‘make good”’ basis. 

ae Se oe: Tey | ee J. Peters, Chicago to Detroit. Released to enable him to 

| | return to his home for balance of the season. 

13, Ace, 4 0006.5....2 | Sale...............| L. Zeidel, Chicago to Detroit for waiver price of $7,500, did 

| | not “make good.”’ 

13. Dee. 17, 1954......- | Trade_............| L. Davis, Chicago to Detroit in return for M. Prystai. 

TE, Seas 6 TOW... = ...---| A. Leswick, G. Skov, J. Wilson, B. Woit, Detroit to Chicago 
in return for D. Creighton, G. Hollingworth, J. McCor- 

| mack, G. Toppazzini. 

15. Nov. 7, 1955......--|_.--.do.............| M. Prystai, Chicago to Detroit in return for E. Sandford. 

16. Jan, 21, 1956... {ar ee ee | N. Corcoran, Detroit to Chicago for waiver price of $7,509 on 

| ‘*make good” basis. 

17. May 31, 1956....-- ----d0........-----| N. Corcoran, Chicago to Detroit for waiver price of $7,500, 
did not ‘“‘make good.”’ 

38: Oot: 2, 1008. ......} PR... sci cc A. Leswick, Chicago to Detroit. Transfer to enable player 
to take up good position in Detroit farm system. No 
money involved. 

19. June 5, 1957....-..-- Draft.............| R. Bailey and L. Hillman, Detroit to Chicago for intraleague 


| 
i 
| 
draft price of $15,000 each. F 2 
, ee ee | AR, | R. Lindsay and G. Hall, Detroit to Chicago in return for J. 

| Wilson, F. Kennedy, H. Bassen (minor leaguer), and W. 
| Preston (amateur). 





NATIONAL Hockry LEAGUE 


Schedule of changes which have occurred in the composition of leagues and the 
affiliations of member teams since the filing of the original material in response 
to the request by the Honorable Emanuel Celler, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary Under date of May 27, item 6 (a) 

1. Composition of the American Hockey League: The American Hockey Lea- 
gue has adopted a new constitution under which there is no membership out- 
standing for the Syracuse, N. Y. territory. This franchise had been inactive for 
some time but is now officially terminated. 

2. American Hockey League, Springfield: In the original material submitted, 
the Sprinfigeld Hockey Club was reported to be a completely independent member 
club of the American Hockey League loaning part of its own players and making 
a variety of agreements with different clubs for the acquisition of players. This 
has now been modified and the Springfield Hockey Club, while retaining the 
franchise, will be operated under an affiliation agreement with the Boston Pro- 
fessional Hockey Association, Inc., which will actually conduct the operations 
of the club on a short-term agreement. 

3. Western Hockey League, Edmonton: There has been a recent change in the 
ownership of the franchise for the city of Edmonton in the Western Hockey 
League. The original material submitted showed that the franchise was owned 
and operated by the Edmonton Exhibition Association, Ltd. This ownership has 
now been transferred to the Edmonton Flyers Hockey Club, Ltd., which is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Detroit Hockey Club with which the original 


franchise holder was formerly affiliated. 
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Player transactions between New York Rangers and Chicago Black Hawks, 


July 1, 1950, to Aug. 8, 1957 





No. Date | Deal 

















| Particulars 

1} Oct. 29,1951 | Sale...) J. Conacher, Chicago to New York. Outright sale for $7,000. 

2| Jan. 7,1952 |.._.do...| C. Martin, Chicago to New York. Waiver price of $7,500. 

3 | Jan. 10,1953 |_..do..__| P. Babando, Chicago to New York. Outright sale for waiver price of 
7,500. 

4 | Nov. 23,1954 | Trade.| C. Conacher, W. Gadsby, Chicago to New York in return for N. Mick- 
oski and A. Stanley. 

5 | June 23,1956 |__.do...| W. Hergesheimer, New York to Chicago in return for G. Sullivan, 

6 | Nov. 21,1956 | Sale...| Z. Toppazzini, Chicago to New York for waiver price of $15,000, 

7 | June 13,1957 | Trade.| H. Ciesla, Chicago to New York in return for R. Murphy. 











Player transactions between New York Rangers and Detroit Red Wings, July 
1, 1950, to Aug. 8, 1957 








No. Date | Deal Particulars 
1} June 7,1951 Trade...; A. Leswick, New York to Detroit in return for G. Stewart. 
2 | Aug. 20,1952 |_..do....| L. Reise, Detroit to New York in return for R. Sinclair, J. Morrison 
| (amateur), and $20,000. 
3 | Aug. 25,1955 |...do....| D. Creighton, B. Horvath, Detroit to New York in return for W. Dea, 
A. Kukulowicz, and $17,500. 
4/ June 6,1956 | Draft. T. McCarthy and W. McCreary, New York to Detroit for Intra-League 


| 
| 
| draft price of $15,000 each. 


(Subsequently the committee received the following :) 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 9, 1957. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have debated with myself for quite some time 
whether or not to write to you and give your committee my views of the matters 
pertaining to professional baseball now being investigated by the Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Judiciary Committee. 

No one has asked for my opinion, but as a former player, manager of major 
and minor league clubs, and as the second largest stockholder in one of the 
major league clubs in 1925, I have concluded that I owe a duty to the committee 
and to baseball to express my views for consideration by your committee. 

I am not familiar with the proposed legislation except that it is for the pur- 
pose of determining if professional baseball should be subject to the antitrust 
laws, but I feel I can speak with some authority on the general welfare of base- 
ball players, both in the majors and in the minors, and their relationship with 
club owners and the structure of organized baseball as it now exists. 

If laws are enacted which provide that professional baseball comes within the 
antitrust laws, and the reserve clause, the assignment and optioning of player 
contracts and the waiver rules are declared to be illegal, Congress will have 
successfully abolished professional baseball. I cannot believe that this is the 
intent of your committee. 

Many persons have presented to the committee the dangers of abolishing the 
reserve clause. It is not my intention to repeat any of these statements, except 
to add my voice to the danger of such rash and irresponsible action. I have 
talked to many, and listened to many, discussing the question, and I have heard 
of no one, with one exception, who feels that the present reserve clause should be 
abolished or declared illegal. The old proverb “a rose by any other name” 
applies here. Call it what you will, the success of baseball as a professional 
sport must have some method whereby clubs can field relative teams. 

The operation of organized baseball is not perfect. In fact, nothing is perfect, 
although we all strive for perfection. I am not a legislator or a lawyer and 
whether Congress has the power or authority to correct some of the imper- 
fections, I am unable to say. I sincerely hope that I am mistaken in the im- 
pression that some members of the committee are more interested in obtaining 
or retaining major league clubs for their cities, than they are in the general 
welfare of baseball as a sport. Baseball should not be used to advance the 
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political welfare of some Congressmen in the same manner as who is, or who is 
not, to obtain a new post office for his district. 

If Congress concludes that the Government should take over the operation of 
professional baseball, I would like to submit some of my views for the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

Extensive farm systems.—The present practice of major league clubs main- 
taining extensive farm systems should be prohibited for several reasons. It has 
killed all incentive for local ownership of minor league clubs. An independent 
owner of a minor-league club cannot compete with a major league club that 
signs players for its farm system. A major league club should not be permitted 
to control the contracts of more than 40 players, either directly or indirectly, 
through minor-league ownership or affiliates. The present practice, by manipula- 
tion, prevents players in the minor leagues from advancing under the selection 
or draft rules. Prohibiting farm clubs will give balance to all clubs, both major 
and minor. With a free market a club owner can purchase the contract of a 
player that may be required to make his club a pennant contender, thereby also 
giving the player an opportunity to advance in his chosen career. If Congress 
should, by law, abolish farm clubs, the major league and all minor league clubs 
operating farm clubs should be given 1 to 2 years to determine which players 
they wish to retain within their 40-player limit. 

Baseball in the minor leagues.—There is the mistaken idea that the only brand 
of baseball worth watching is baseball played by the major leagues. As a 
former minor-league manager, I know that competition is relative. Two good 
teams of relative ability, or a league consisting of clubs of relative ability, makes 
for a good baseball game. The words “major” or “minor” as applied to the 
class of baseball played is partly a misnomer. True, some of the players with 
greater ability are in the major leagues, but it is my opinion that there are 
teams, as now constituted, in the major leagues this year, and in other years, 
which could not win the pennant in some of the higher classification so-called 
minor leagues. This is not the fault of the club owner, in my opinion, but is due 
to his inability to acquire players who would improve the overall ability of his 
team. This comes about because of the operation of farm clubs, which makes 
it impossible to obtain the contract of a player by a club from a lower classifica- 
tion club controlled by a major league club, and makes it impossible to acquire 
the player’s contract at the end of a season under selection or draft rules. 

Unrestricted selection or draft of players.—One way whereby Congress could 
“unfreeze” baseball players is by removal of all obstacles which prevent the 
selection or drafting of players by a higher classification club. This proposal 
is not novel with me, and has been advocated by many people in baseball and is 
usually referred to as an unrestricted draft. I am unable to see why a player 
should not be permitted to advance if some club owner of a higher classification 
club is of the opinion that he can use the services of such a player. There is 
a rule in baseball which permits a major-league club to control the contract of 
a player for 7 years without that player being on the roster of a major-league 
club. I believe a club owner, after having made an investment in acquiring 
the services of a player, should have a reasonable time to determine if the player 
has the ability to become a player on his team, and a reasonable time should not 
be more than 3 years. The ability of a player is a matter of judgment. If a 
club owner is of the opinion that he cannot use the player’s services on his team 
after observing him for 3 years, the player should then be available for any other 
club owner who may wish to acquire his services. 

Reduce player limits —Under the rules of baseball, major-league clubs are 
permitted to have an active roster of 25 players during most of the championship 
season. Clubs in lower classifications are permitted less, depending on their 
classification. The lowest classification, Class D clubs, has a player limit of 
16 players. While the lowest classification leagues have shorter championship 
seasons, they play almost daily. Only nine players can participate in a game 
at one time, and it is my honest opinion that a major league club should have 
a player limit of 23 active players. It is no help to a player, or to baseball as 
a whole, to have a player on a roster who never, or very seldom, appears as a 
participant. As a former major-league manager, I know that any major-league 
club has an adequate personnel with 23 active players. This will afford a greater 
spread of players for other cities, and undoubtedly will make for more interesting 
baseball games. 

Broadcasting baseball on radio and television.—Several years ago, the major 
leagues had a rule that no major-league club could broadcast its games into a 
city that had a club in organized baseball. The Department of Justice made 
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the major leagues repeal this rule upon threat of injunction proceedings. The 
rule was repealed and as a result, the airlanes throughout the country 
are flooded with play-by-play descriptions of major-league games. It was al- 
ways my understanding that the antitrust laws were enacted to prevent monop- 
oly and to prevent squeezing out the little-business man. The Department of 
Justice, by its edict, has reversed the purpose of the antitrust laws and con- 
tributed immeasurably to the failure of the owners of clubs in minor-league 
cities. No matter how such minor-league owner would try, the baseball-minded 
people in his city have become radio and TV fans of a major-league ball club. 
They may seldom, if ever, get an opportunity to view the actual play, but they 
are convinced that no brand of baseball other than what is on the airlanes 
is worth viewing. Congress can make a contribution to baseball by restricting 
the broadcast of any major-league games outside of its own area and thereby 
give the minor-league club an oportunity to sell its product. 

I have read statements in the press of witnesses who appeared before your 
committee. One, a former major-league pitcher, who became wealthy through 
organized baseball, and who now, for reasons known only to himself, would 
destroy for others that which made it possible for him to become wealthy. 
Another, the president of the highest classification minor league, who would 
have you abolish the farm system, place baseball under the antitrust and labor 
relations laws, thereby making the reserve clause ineffective, but have you leave 
undisturbed the selection or draft rules which would prevent players from 
advancing beyond his league. His motives are apparent. Others, major-league 
club owners, who would move their clubs to other cities because they have an 
opportunity for subscription television in another and unlimited area, which 
it has been stated could produce millions of dollars. Then we have a Congress- 
man, a member of your committee, who proposed legislation to control baseball, 
but when it appeared that his city is about to have a major-league club, stated 
that he will withdraw the legislation. Why not be honest with the game of 
baseball? Why not quit playing politics for each one’s own selfish interests? 

I know that an investment in a baseball club is highly hazardous. Any per- 
son who makes such an investment does so at his own risk. I believe such a 
man is entitled to make a fair return on his investment, and that, because of 
the peculiar aspects of professional baseball, it should not be illegal to adopt 
rules to protect that investment, but I do not believe rules should be adopted 
which make it impossible for some owners to operate, such as minor-league 
owners, or to prevent players from advancing to higher classification leagues. 

I do not believe that players are peons or that today’s baseball contract is 
barbarous or that players are downtrodden. When a boy decides to become 
a professional baseball player, he can offer his services to any club owner who 
will employ him and they can deal with each other at arm’s-length. Before 
he signs, the player knows that there are player limits for every club. He knows 
that organized baseball is national in scope. He knows that if he wishes to 
follow such a career that he may be required to play ball in any part of the 
country where he can be employed. He knows that he cannot select his place 
of employment but, that to obtain employment as a professional player, he must 
zo to the place where his services are needed. All this is true even if there 
Was no reserve clause. 

With the exception of unrestricted broadcasting of baseball games, for which 
our Government is responsible, there are many honest differences of opinion 
among players and owners collectively as to what is necessary to improve the 
operation of professional baseball and to retain the interest of the public. 
Players are vital to the game, but if there were no individuals who were willing 
to make the investment necessary to maintain professional baseball, there 
would be no need for professional players. 

I think the benefits to major-league players have been terrific. They travel 
first class, live in the best hotels when on the road, all at the expense of the 
owners. They have many fringe benefits and a pension plan which is beyond 
the most fantastic dream of any employee in any other industry. 

I feel Congress should take a look at the players’ pension plan with a view 
of including minor-league players and umpires. The pension plan is predicated 
upon receipts for the radio and TV rights to the all-star and world series games, 
broadcast throughout the country and into every city where minor-league 
players have been a part of baseball. 
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There is a voluntary organization known as the Association of Professional 
Ball Players of America, sustained by contributions, for the care of indigent 
former professional ballplayers. I think that the players pension fund should 
be enlarged to permit all former professional ballplayers to participate in the 
pension fund, thereby making unnecessary any charitable organization. Men 
who have helped lay the foundation for baseball as a national game should be 
recognized for their contribution to baseball. 

As present I am employed on a salary as director of the Youth Foundation 
of the city of Chicago teaching youths the rudiments of baseball and fair play, 
I love the game of baseball for the game itself and not for what I can get out 
of it. I see many boys who have a burning desire to become professional base- 
ball players and who hope they will be the stars of tomorrow. They are not 
debating the merits or demerits of the reserve clause, nor are they debating 
which club they will insist on playing with. All they want is the opportunity 
to be a big-league ballplayer. By far the greater majority will never attain 
their ambition because they do not have the required ability, but for those who 
do have the ability, they should have every opportunity to succeed in the sport. 
business, industry, call it what you will, and should receive all of the benefits 
incident to their employment without restriction by owners, other players, or 
lawmakers, unless and until professional baseball is declared an illegal occupa- 
tion. I sincerely hope that no act of any man will ever do anything detrimental 
to this American institution of baseball, either as a participant sport or a 
spectator sport, and no effort on my part is too great as a contribution to its 
perpetuation. 

I want to thank your committee for its indulgence and sincerely hope that 
you will make this letter a part of the record and will give careful consideration 
to its contents. 

Please accept my very best wishes for your guidance in determining proper 
conclusions in the best interest of baseball. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rogers Hornspy. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 9, 1957. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Antitrust Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE CELLER: I am awere that your committee has re- 
cently been studying the condition of professional baseball in our country. You 
are, no doubt, aware that the American Legion has a deep interest in the sport 
of baseball extending over a period of many years, occasioned by the fact that 
one of our principal youth activities is the American Legion junior baseball pro- 
gram. Through this program, some 350,000 American boys annually are given an 
opportunity to play coached and supervised baseball through the summer months 
in thousands of communities across the United States. 

The development of this junior baseball program over a period of some 31 years 
has satisfied us that through it we have made a great contribution to literally 
millions of American boys in developing in them not only sportsmanship, but 
honesty, integrity, and courage and ail those traits of character which evolve 
from healthy athletic competition properly supervised and encouraged. 

We are proud of our accomplishments in this field, and we look forward to 
continuing this wonderful program in the years ahead. We have no doubt that 
the beneficial results achieved are jointly attributable to our organization and 
to organized baseball. The owners and officers of the professional baseball 
leagues have evinced a genuine and helpful interest in our junior baseball pro- 
gram. This interest has manifested itself through frequent financial grants and 
through other forms of support which have contributed materially to the growth 
and development of our junior baseball program. 

It is true that a substantial number of American Legion junior baseball 
players have gone on to play professional baseball. They are relatively few, 
however, in comparison to the many, many thousands of boys who have partici- 
pated in the overall program. And, of course, the production of professional 
baseball players is not the main objective of the program itself. 
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We of the American Legion are satisfied that the owners and officials of the 
professional baseball leagues are motivated by more than a desire to encourage 
young players in the assistance they have given to our program. We believe that 
they find in the American Legion junior baseball program an opportunity to do 
a good work which contributes to the strength of America’s youth and thus 
strengthens the future of America itself. 

With all these things in mind, I am impelled to express to you the earnest hope 
of the American Legion that the investigation and the subsequent report of your 
committee will not lead to any action by the Congress which would have the 
unhappy effect of damaging the game of baseball which is enjoyed as a national 
pastime by the American people. It would not be good for America, in my view, 
to injure the prestige of this great American game in the eyes of the American 
people and before American youth. 

While I am keenly aware of the obligation of your committee and of the 
Congress to look to the national interest, I hope that nothing will result from 
your investigation which will injure something which is a precious part of our 
American heritage. To destroy or to seriously cripple professional baseball in 
this country could well have that result. 

Thank you for your kind attention to these comments which are respectfully 
submitted to you and to your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. “Dan” DANIEL, 
National Commander. 





NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., October 16, 1957. 
Mr. JULIAN SINGMAN, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. StneMan: I want to give you as much information as I can in 
reference to the inclusion in our player contract of clause 4A, the antistrike 
provision. 

I have been closely connected with professional hockey since 1926, profes- 
sional basketball since 1946, and have had more than a casual interest in two 
of the other team competitive sports, baseball and football. Never, prior to 
1955, did I hear the idea of a strike suggested in any of these sports. 

Prior to 1955, attempts had been made by Mr. Robert Cousy, of the Boston 
Celtics, to organize a players’ association or players’ representative group. At 
various times I had met with Mr. Cousy, as the representative of the eastern 
division, and first with James Pollard, the representative of the western di- 
vision, and then his successor representative, Vern Mikkelsen. 

Certain suggestions were made, and, to the extent possible, were adopted. 

You have all of the statements going back to the 1951—52 season showing the 
receipts of the various teams, and I need not elaborate on the point that our 
teams were having a pretty hard time trying to keep going during this time. 

The game had deteriorated as an appealing attraction and the spectators 
stayed away in increasing numbers. We received what might be described 
as “a shot in the arm” when the Dumont Television Network put our games 
on television Saturday afternoons during the season 1953-54. The following 
season, 1954-55, a combination of the adoption of the 24-second rule, the most 
evolutionary and revolutionary development in the game, plus the telecast of 
20 successive Saturday afternoon games by the National Broadcasting Co., did 
much to reestablish the appeal of the game and to stimulate interest in it all 
over the country and prove to us beyond any peradventure of a doubt that, with 
the help of television, we would attain a position and develop prestige in the 
country such as we had never had before. 

For certain reasons, I had great difficulty negotiating a renewal of the NBC 
contract for the 1955-56 season and when the deal was finally completed in 
late September, it was my determination that nothing would happen, over 
which we had any control, which would make it difficult to negotiate renewals 
after the expiration of the 1-year contract. 

Our first game on television for the season 1955-56 was scheduled at Boston 
on Saturday, December 10. On Monday, December 5, I attended the customary 
New York Basketball Writers luncheon held each Monday of the basketball 
season at Leone’s Restaurant in New York City. As the luncheon was draw- 
ing to a close, Warren Pack, of the New York Journal-American, in attend- 
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ance at the luncheon, asked me whether I had heard rumors of a strike to be 
called just before the television game in Boston on the 10th. When I indicated 
that I had heard nothing of the rumors, he advised me that they were well 
authenticated and that afternoon the New York Journal-American carried a 
paragraph in Max Kase’s column Briefkase alluding to the rumor. I know Mr. 
Kase very well, and in some alarm I called him. He advised me that he had 
been reliably informed that a strike was to be called, and indicated further 
that he would not have referred to the situation in his column unless and 
until he had checked his information sources thoroughly. 

When I was asked the question by Mr. Pack as to whether I had heard about 
the rumor and replied in the negative, he also asked me what would happen 
to a player if he went on strike, and I replied that the players were under 
contract and if a player went on strike, he would very likely find himself with- 
out any employment as a professional basketball player. 

At no time during the luncheon or during my talk with Mr. Kase were any 
names mentioned, but newspaper writers immediately surmised that if anyone 
knew about the situation, it would be Mr. Cousy, then playing in St. Louis. 

The game was played on December 10 without any untoward incident. 

When Mr. Cousy was questioned about the strike, he vigorously denied the 
story, and such newspapers as I read at that time seemed to indicate that strik- 
ing was the furthest thing from the players’ thoughts and especially from Mr. 
Cousy’s mind. Nevertherless it seemed later that there had been some discus- 
sion of a strike. 

In the April 26, 1956 issue of Sport Magazine there was a story “by Bob Cousy 
as told to Al Hirshberg,” captioned “Professional Basketball Needs a Bill of 
Rights,” and from this story I quote the following paragraphs: 

“In order for the NBA players’ group to survive, it was necessary for me to 
take a major part in its formation and an active part in its work. Pro basket- 
ball has had few big names and none had previously shown any inclination 
to form a players’ group. 

“T hope we'll never have to resort to extreme measures to get what we feel is 
rightfully ours. For that reason, I was distressed when a strike rumor broke 
out of New York last December. According to the story the Celtics were 
prepared to refuse to take the floor in a regularly scheduled game. I spent 
most of one night denying the story to newspapermen calling me from all the 
cities in the league. There was no truth to the story. I didn’t ask for a 
strike vote, and the Celtics didn’t take one. 

“However, at the time we submitted our demands to the president of the 
league last November, I did canvass the other player representatives regard- 
ing their thoughts on the subject of taking a general strike vote, in the event 
we should ever fee] that one was necessary. This was a hypothetical question, 
und the answers were nothing more than the personal opinions of the player 
representatives.” 

After reading the story and then recalling the vigorous denials uttered by 
Mr. Cousy in December, and mindful of the fact that we desperately needed 
TV contracts and attendance, I determined that if legally possible there wouldn’t 
be a strike of the players of the National Basketball Association, and after con- 
sulting our attorneys, the antistrike clause was inserted in the players’ con- 
tracts for the season 1956-57. 

Whatever may be said about antistrike clauses in other activities, I believe 
it is just and vital in professional basketball. 

We have organized a players’ association and we have gone further than any 
other of the sports I have previously mentioned. The immediate representatives 
of each of our teams meet with our owners around a table and discuss the 
various suggestions made by players and owners in a spirit of friendship and 
cooperation without the threat of a strike, either implied in the negotiations or 
in the background. I strongly believe that the threat of a strike many 
times embarrasses negotiations between parties. If the player knows that he 
cannot strike, he will negotiate and if the team owners know that they cannot 
be threatened with a strike, they will go much further in their negotiations than 
would otherwise be possible. 

I realize full well that in many cases a strike is the only remedy open to 
employees in certain occupations. A bricklayer, a carpenter, a plumber, and 
many other artisans have only one skill, one training upon which they must 
rely during their entire lifetime in order to make a living. The same, in my 
opinion, doesn’t hold true for certain professional players, especially those in 
basketball. We have a total of 80 players and in the 80 we have only 1 who isn’t 
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a college graduate. All of the others received an education in order to better 
fit them to make a living and in order that they might make a more impressive 
contribution to the country at large than is possible by the young man who hasn’t 
this additional training. 

It can be shown by statistics furnished by colleges and placement organizations 
that during the first 5 years after graduation, college-trained professional ath- 
letes, no matter what standard is applied, receive higher compensation and 
enjoy better working conditions than any group of college graduates, not only 
those with an academic degree, but those with specialized training, such as 
engineers, doctors, or lawyers. 

Professional athletics, except for an insignificant few, does not furnish what 
might be considered a life activity. It is an opportunity for many of the players 
to accumulate a sort of nest egg for the future. 

It should be realized that the players, in addition to receiving generous sal- 
aries, also attain personal recognition, which serves them well in almost any 
activity they desire to pursue after their playing days are over. This is espe- 
cially true of the professional athlete who, through radio and television, personal 
appearances, various endorsements, and exposure on television as a player, finds 
his name almost a household word and himself recognized almost everywhere he 

‘oes. 

: I trust the foregoing will convince your committee that players enjoying as 
they do special privileges should assume certain responsibilities, and one of 
these is to stay on the job for the 135 days, less than half a year, which constitute 
the basketball season. There is no grievance so great, so deep-seated that the 
players should have the privilege of striking to right it. 

We have our annual meeting in April of each year and at this meeting the 
team owners will meet with the duly elected representatives of the various 
teams. We do not want to have players pay lipservice to certain situations and 
then, as the season is about to start, or the television contract goes into effect, 
suddenly call a strike. 

Many, many thousands of college graduates enter civilian life everywhere and 
if perchance a professional athlete, either actual or potential, after our April 
meeting, finds conditions of employment as one of our players burdensome or 
unpleasant, he has the alternative of putting his college education to work as 
so many of us who had no athletic ability have done. 

In discussing the antistrike clause we have considered owners and players, 
and not the most important element in the entire picture, the spectators. 

Bach of our cities has anywhere from 1,000 to 2,500 spectators, the hard core, 
so to speak, who in advance of the opening of the season purchase and pay for 
tickets for all of the games which are scheduled in the individual city. It takes 
us months to fit the games into the period covered by the season, and if perchance 
a game should not be played because of a strike, it would be practically impossible 
to find another date for it. That is one difficulty. There is another one which 
you will doubtless appreciate. In this country people take sports very seriously. 
It has been said, and I believe well said, that if there were a revolution, threat- 
ened or actual, in this country, an armistic would be declared by all during the 
world series. People insist on seeing their games when they are scheduled to 
be played. A game is not like a theatrical performance. Let us assume that a 
strike were called. It would destroy the faith of many in the game itself. The 
hard core of spectators might determine to go to the stadium on the chance that 
the strike would be settled before game time, but those to whom a game is but 
an amusement would stay away and recurring threats and recurring doubts could 
raise havoc with the promotion of basketball. The newspapers carried vivid 
accounts of what happened at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, after the last game of the 
Dodgers. One can well imagine that a frustrated crowd of spectators could 
reduce one of our buildings to a shambles, which would be the lesser of the 
damage. Many people could be grievously hurt in the accompanying riot. 

I trust that I have adequately set forth our point of view. If there is any 
detail I haven’t covered, I shall be happy to supply any further statement or 
information you may require. 

Yours sincerely, 
MAURICE PODOLOFF. 
x 








